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UEJNG-  the  past  two  months,  the  attention  of  the 
horticultural  public  has  been  pretty  well  occupied 
i   with   exhibitions    of    chrysanthemums   and    fruits. 
Mf(    Mr.    Salter's    display    has    been    magnificent,  and 
1^/fi1^)     crow(5s  of  visitors  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  in- 
f^iy%%m  \  specting  his  numerous  novelties,  some  of  which  are 
-PaMT  of  the  highest  excellence.     The  best  of  the  metro- 
politan  exhibitions    was   that   at   the  Agricultural 
Hall,   and  the  worsb   was    at    South    Kensington. 
Stoke   Newington,    Brixton,   Kennington,   Camden 
Town,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  other  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  have  had  their  several  displays,  and  everywhere  full  justice 
has  been  done  to  the  noblest  of  autumnal   flowers.     At  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  have  been  the  best  provincial  shows. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  the  names  of  persons  who  have 
taken  a  prominent  position  in  the  recent  exhibitions,  but  we  must  make 
exception  in  favour  of  one  whose  performances  have  been  a  matter  of 
astonishment  to  chrysanthemum  cultivators  everywhere.  Mr.  Eorsyth, 
of  Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  has  everywhere  shown  the 
best  nurserymen's  collections.  At  the  Hoyal  Horticultural  he  put  up 
thirty-seven  magnificent  specimens,  and  took  all  the  first  prizes.  At 
Stoke  Newington,  Islington,  Kennington,  and  elsewhere,  scores  of 
plants  and  hundreds  of  cut  blooms  from  this  ubiquitous  exhibitor  were 
to  be  seen,  and  all  the  while  he  had  a  grand  display  in  his  showr-house 
at  home,  which  filled  Stoke  Newington  with  delight,  making  a  sensation 
in  a  district  where  the  chrysanthemum  has  gained  its  principal  renown. 
Considering  now  all  the  points  of  interest  in  the  recent  exhibitions,  it 
seems  right  to  say  that,  among  the  novelties,  Mr.  Salter's  Venus  is  the 
best,  aud  is  certainly  fated  to  take  the  lead  next  year  at  all  the 
exhibitions.  Next  to  that,  perhaps,  his  Golden  Ball  will  be  most  in 
request ;  for  while  it  is  a  superbly  incurved  flower,  the  colouring  more 
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nearly  approaches  to  that  of  real  gilding  of  any  known  chrysanthemum 
— perhaps  of  any  known  flower  of  any  kind.  Among  the  varieties 
renowned  for  their  superior  excellence  among  the  incurved  class, 
Empress  of  India  is  undoubtedly  the  grandest  chrysanthemum  known. 
Many  cultivators  insist  that  it  is  identical  with  Queen  of  England,  and 
others  say  it  is  the  same  as  Lady  St.  Clair.  It  is,  most  assuredly,  as 
distinct  as  any  we  have,  though  to  the  Queen  we  are  indebted  for  it. 
To  give  an  idea  what  may  be  done  with  Empress  of  India  by  means  of 
good  culture,  high  feeding,  and  clever  dressing,  it  may  suffice  to  give 
the  measurements  of  a  flower  shown  in  a  collection  at  Islington  by 
Mr.  Merry,  of  Stamford  Hill.  This  noble  bloom  measured  more  than 
six  inches  across,  and  from  the  base  to  the  crown  four  and  a  half  inches, 
and  the  florets  half  an  inch  in  width,  superbly  incurved,  and  rounding 
up  in  a  most  beautiful  hemispherical  outline.  Another  distinct  variety 
of  the  Queen  is  Princess  Royal,  a  lovely  flower,  in  the  style  of  Golden 
Queen,  and  said  to  be  the  same,  but  worth  fifty  Golden  Queens  in 
carriage,  proportions,  and  colour.  Prince  Alfred  has  rivetted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  discriminative  eyes  this  season.  Mr.  Howe,  Secretary  of 
the  Stoke  Newington  Society,  grew  the  best  flower  shown,  and  that 
flower  could  not  be  surpassed  for  symmetry ;  it  was  perfect,  and  to 
devote  five  minutes  in  its  admiration  would  have  recompensed  any 
genuine  florist  for  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles.  Other  very  con- 
spicuous flowers  of  the  incurved  class  are,  Pen.  Joshua  Bix,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Lady  PLardinge,  Princess  of  Wales,  Pier  Majesty,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Beverley,  Abbe  Passaglia,  Lady  Slade,  Cherub,  Br.  Brock,  and  Queen 
of  England.  These  are  named  as  the  grandest  flowers  known,  not  as 
comprising  all  the  best  kinds  in  the  incurved  class. 

Reflexed  varieties  are  of  the  greatest  service  for  cultivation  as 
specimen  plants,  and  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory.  In  this 
class  Mr.  Eorsyth  has  shown  a  superb  new  variety,  called  Pelagia, 
which  is  of  the  same  class  as  that  fine  variety  King  of  the  Netherlands, 
though  very  distinct.  The  best  yellow  in  this  class  is  Chevalier 
Damage;  a  well-grown  plant  is  a  mountain  of  gold.  Prince  Albert  and 
Beaute  du  Nord  are  the  finest  in  this  class  for  colour.  Golden  Trilby,  a 
lovely  incurved  variety,  second  only  to  Jardin  des  Plantes,  makes  a 
superb  specimen.  Christine  and  Golden  Christine  still  maintain  their 
high  position ;  and  as  the  second  of  the  two  is  a  mixture  of  buff  and 
fawn,  it  may  be  grouped  with  any  of  the  pure  yellows.  Among  the 
pompones,  Golden  Circle  is  fast  rising  to  the  first  rank  in  importance. 
It  is  a  better  colour  than  General  Canrobert,  and  blooms  as  profusely, 
but  the  flowers  are  not  so  well  formed.  Adonis,  an  established  favourite, 
is  one  of  the  liveliest  of  this  class  for  furnishing,  the  colour  pure  and 
lasting.  The  varieties  of  Cedo  Nalli  figure  in  all  the  pompone  collections, 
and  in  most  cases  the  best  collections  of  three  have  been  the  white, 
the  lilac,  and  the  yellow  Cedos  ;  and  they  match  well,  being  all  of  the 
same  habit.  Among  the  anemones,  Lady  Margaret  has  no  equal ;  and 
amoug  the  pompone  class  of  anemones,  Mr.  Astie  is  the  best  yellow, 
Shirley  LTibberd  a  fine  rose,  and  Firefly  the  nearest  approach  to  scarlet. 

The  fruit  show  of  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society  was  a  decided 
success.  Magnificent  specimens  of  Brobdignag  fruits  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  "Webber,  of  Covent  Garden.  An  average  sample  of  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain  measured  eight  and  a  half  inches  from  the  eye  to  the  in- 
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sertion  of  the  stalk,  and  five  inches  through  at  the  largest  diameter. 
This  firm  exhibited  a  basketful  of  that  fine  and  somewhat  new  pear, 
Matthews' s Eliza — for  figure  and  description  of  which  see  Flobal  World, 
vol.  i.,  p.  209.  The  B-ev.  Mr.  Huyshe  sent  another  of  his  seedling 
pears,  called  Prince  Consort.  This  is  large,  pyriforui,  uneven ;  colour 
dull  green  and  russet ;  not  a  handsome  pear,  but  superb  in  its  buttery 
flesh  and  rich  flavour.  "Mr.  Shortt,  of  Clewer  Park,  Windsor,  sent  a 
new  melon,  called  Duke  of  Cornwall.  It  is  a  large,  barrel-shaped  melon, 
with  smooth  gold-coloured  skin  and  green  flesh ;  the  flavour  all  that  can 
be  desired.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  winter  use.  Red 
and  white  currants  and  Black  Prince  strawberries,  Coe's  Late  Red 
and  Blue  Imperatrice  plums,  were  in  good  condition  for  the 
middle  of  December.  Among  new  varieties  of  apples,  Eivers's  New 
Hawthornden  was  proved  to  be  well  worthy  of  general  cultivation.  In 
the  general  collections  the  good  old  kinds  took  the  lead ;  there  were 
few  novelties  amongst  them,  so  that  a  full  report  would  give  nearly  the 
same  names  as  a  similar  report  five  or  ten  years  ago.  Apples  were 
generally  remarkable  for  richness  of  colour,  the  result  of  the  very 
bright  season  of  1864.  Only  one  seedling  apple  of  any  particular  merit 
was  brought  forward,  namely,  Alexis,  from  Mr.  Shrimpton,  a  medium- 
sized,  handsome  fruit,  useful  for  either  kitchen  or  dessert,  and  in 
season  from  Christmas  to  March.  The  "  Garden  Oracle,"  being  pub- 
lished later  than  usual  this  year,  contains  notes  on  all  the  interesting 
novelties  that  were  brought  into  public  notice  at  the  late  exhibitions 
of  the  present  season,  and  figures  of  several  of  the  new  fruits.  The 
subjects  that  have  been  named  here  have  been  selected  as  likely  to  be 
of  importance  to  the  majority  of  our  readers  who  are  growers  of  chry- 
santhemums and  fruits. 


THE    PLUNGING    SYSTEM— No.  4. 


If  I  put  my  jardinet  before  you  fre- 
quently, it  is  not  through  any  poverty 
of  subjects  for  illustration ;  for  the 
truth  is,  I  could  keep  an  artist  always 
at  work  in  sketching  new  subjects,  but 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the 
principal  receptacle  here  for  groups 
illustrative  of  the  plunging  system. 
It  is  here  shown  as  an  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  I  make  up  win- 
ter beds,  and  the  drawing  is  so  ad- 
mirably executed,  that  those  who  are 
at  all  familiar  with  the  forms  of  trees 
and  shrubs  will  be  able  to  determine 
the  kinds  that  are  used  in  the  compo- 
position.  I  have,  perhaps,  said  enough 
about  the  advantages  of  the  plung- 
ing system  for  a  rich  style  of  decora- 
tion, allowing  of  endless  and  almost 
instantaneous  changes  ;    but  I  must 


add  on  this  subject  another  word,  to 
this  effect — that  all  sorts  of  ever- 
greens, shrubs,  and  trees  in  pots  can 
be  used  with  effect  in  groups  of  this 
kind  ;  for  if  the  grouping  is  cleverly 
managed,  so  as  to  bring  out  all  their 
distinctive  colours,  the  commonest 
have  a  fresh  and  quite  new  appear- 
ance which  must  be  seen  to  be  under- 
stood. Such  common  things  as  Lau- 
ristinus,  Portugal  Laurel,  Aucubas, 
and  the  berry-bearing  shrubs,  such  as 
Skimmia  Japonica,  Cotoneaster  mi- 
crophylla,  Hookeri,  and  Siminondsi, 
give  lively  colours  for  outside  rows, 
and  contrast  finely  with  the  rich  deep 
green  of  handsome  conifers.  But  in 
this  way  nothing  can  surpass  Gris- 
linia  littoralis,  which  has  glossy  light 
green    leaves   and    yellowish   stems, 
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peculiar  to  itself,  and  most  acceptable 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  But  still 
more  valuable,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
to  group  with  conifers,  are  the  tree 
ivies  and  a  few  of  the  more  stirking 


paper  on  Ivies,  which  appeared  in  the 
early  issues  of  the  Floeal  World 
last  year,  particulars  were  given  of 
these  fine  furnishing  ivies.  It  may 
be  well,  however,  to  repeat  that,  to 


variegated  kinds,  both  arboreous  and 
climbing.  You  may  observe  several 
of  them  here  in  the  outside  of  the 
circle,  and  others  used  to  intermix 
with  the  taller  plants  within.     In  the 


light  up  such  a  group  as  this,  Hiber- 
nica  maculata  and  Helix  marginata 
argentea  are  superb.  As  for  the  rest 
of  the  composition,  the  centre  plant 
i3   Abies  Menziesii;     around  it   are 
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placed  tall  plants  of  Algerian  and 
Irish  Ivy,  the  Cordate  leaved  and 
Iiegner's  Ivy,  Pinus  monticola,  and 
Cupressus  Lawsoni ;  the  outside  row 
is  made  up  with  compact  plants  of 
the  upright  Chinese  arbor  vitee,  the 
very  characteristic  Pinus  cembra,  and 
specimen  ivies. 

As  beginners  in  this  practice  may 
easily  waste  money  and  labour  by 
making  their  selections  injudiciously 
in  the  first  instance,  I  have  prepared 
a  list  of  coniferous  trees  that  are  best 
adapted  for  winter  furnishing.  In 
making  up  this  list  I  have  first  con- 
sidered how,  during  fifteen  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  growth  of  conifers  in 
pots,  the  various  species  behave  and 
look ;  and  having  selected  certain 
kinds  which  may  be  relied  on  for  their 
powers  of  endurance,  and  which  rarely 
suffer  from  being  kept  in  pots  several 
years,  I  have  next  thrown  out  all 
that  are  scarce  and  costly,  so  that  the 
list  comprises  both  the  best  and  the 
cheapest.  Those  who  order  trees 
from  this  list  are  advised  to  order  two 
or  four  (or  more)  of  each.  When  they 


can  be  grouped  in  pairs,  and  the  same 
forms  repeated  at  regular  intervals, 
the  effect  is  more  agreeable  and  ar- 
tistic than  a  mere  medley  of  outlines 
and  colours.  In  the  group  which 
illustrates  this  paper,  the  repetition 
throughout  of  certain  distinct  charac- 
ters is  an  important  feature,  and  one 
on  which  it  depends,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, for  its  beautiful  effect. 

Coniferous  trees  adapted  foe 
growing  in  pots  foe  wintee  fue- 
NisniNG  : — Abies  morinda,  Abies 
Canadense,  Abies  taxifolia,  Abies 
Khutrow,  Abies  orientalis,  Abies 
rubra  (useful  where  large  quantities 
are  required,  but  by  no  means  a 
choice  subject),  Cedrus  deodora,  Ce- 
drus  Atlantica,  Cupressus  Lawsoni, 
Cupressusmacrocarpa,  Cupressus  thy- 
oides  variegata,  Juniperus  Barba- 
dense  (syn.  Bedfordiana),  Juniperus 
Chinensis,  Juniperus  Phoenicia,  Juni- 
perus Virginiana,  Picea  pinsapo,  Picea 
grandis,  Pinus  cembra,  Pinus  excelsa, 
Retinospora  ericoides, Thuja  gigantea. 
Add  Yews  and  Arbor  vitas,  a  la  dis- 
cretion. S.  H. 


FERNS  AND  FERN  CASES. 
(Continued from  Vol.  VII.,  2>-  193.) 


Asplenidm. 

21.  Fonlanum. — This  lovely  gem 
is  as  much  at  home  in  a  fern  case  as 
amongst  its  native  rocks  and  foun- 
tains. It  is  admirably  adapted  by 
its  small  size,  evergreen  habit, 
exquisite  beauty  and  love  of  an 
elevated  position,  for  planting  on 
the  miniature  rockeries  with  which 
fern  cases  are  usually  adorned.  It 
likes  shade  and  moisture,  and  though 
quite  hardy,  evidently  relishes  bottom 
heat.  A  plant  inserted  in  our  largest 
fern  case  three  years  ago  is  now  a 
large  tuft,  which  would  part  into 
plants  enough  to  stock  a  parish.  I 
have  never  had  refractum  (Moore), 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  variety  of 
fontanu  m. 

22.  Trichomanes •— This  very  dis- 


tinct Asplenium  is  most  accommodat- 
ing in  its  habit.  We  have  it  in  a 
variety  of  situations  and  circum- 
stances, both  out  of  doors  and  under 
glass.  In  the  fern  case  it  is  valuable 
for  its  dark  green  colour,  which  con- 
trasts pleasingly  with  the  generally 
light  green  of  case  ferns.  Like  the 
last,  it  is  best  elevated  above  the 
surface,  and  should  have  a  bed  of  soil 
to  root  in,  consisting  of  equal  parts 
peat,  yellow  loam,  and  potsherds 
broken  to  the  size  of  peas.  The  cool 
case  is  the  best  place  for  it.  With 
me  it  grows  superbly  out  of  doors  in 
the  bastion,  but  in  more  smoky  dis- 
tricts it  will  not  endure  the  open  air, 
hence  it  is  fortunate  for  town  gar- 
deners that  it  enjoys  the  atmosphere 
of  a  freely  ventilated  case.  The 
varieties   multifidum,   cristatum,  and 
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incisam,  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and, 
like  the  species,  thrive  to  perfection 
in  a  well-kept  case. 

23.  Viride. —  This  light  green 
and  elegantly  tufted  fern  grows 
luxuriantly  in  a  freely  ventilated 
case.  It  is  extremely  beautiful  and 
of  somewhat  rapid  growth  when  en- 
couraged. Like  others  of  its  class  it 
ought  to  be  elevated  above  the  sur- 
face, both  because  of  its  hatred  of 
stagnant  moisture,  and  for  the  sake 
of  its  appearance.  The  mixture  we 
use  for  this  fern  consists  of  peat  and 
silver  sand  freely  intermixed  with 
hearthstone  broken  to  the  size  of 
hazel  nuts.  Hearthstone  and  Bath 
brick  are  two  invaluable  materials  in 
fern-growing,  and  especially  for 
raising  ferns  from  spores.  In  \he 
"  Handbook  of  British  Ferns,"  by 
Mr.  Moore,  p.  188,  he  says  of  this 
fern  : — "  On  a  pile  of  damp  stones, 
under  a  bell-glass  kept  from  the  sun, 
it  forms  a  lovely  little  window  or 
parlour  ornament." 

24.  Adiantum  nigrum. — This  is  a 
most  beautiful  fern  when  grown  in 
the  case,  but  lose3  much  of  its  beauty 
when  neglected.  When  protected 
with  glass  its  neat  fronds  have  a 
brightness  and  gloss  of  the  same 
description  as  Asplenium  bulbiferum, 
and  the  growth  is  rapid  and  luxuriant. 
In  the  open  air  fernery  it  thrives  if 
planted  in  a  sheltered,  shady  nook, 
where  from  May  to  September  it 
should  be  sprinkled  with  water 
daily.  The  soil  should  be  peaty, 
and  the  position  well  drained.  It 
will  grow  well  in  a  heap  of  the  small 
dust  and  siftings  of  broken  potsherds, 
and  is  occasionally  met  with  on  ruins 
where  it  has  little  else  to  live  upon 
than  decaying  brick,  stone,  or  tile. 
Acutum  is  a  charming  variety  for 
cases ;  it  has  dense,  leafy,  rich  look- 
ing fronds,  in  form  nearly  deltoid, 
the  pinnte  being  deltoid  also,  and  the 
indusium  is  white.  Oxyphyllum  has 
oval  lance-shaped  fronds  which  have 
a  shiny  appearance ;  it  is  a  valuable 
variety  for  cases  and  pot-culture. 
Wariegatum  is  a  really  variegated 
form  of  obtusatum,  the  fronds  being 
blotched  and  striped  with  white.  It 
is  very  rare,  and  hence  expensive. 
A  spurious  kind,  in  which  the  varie- 


gation is  the  result  of  the  attacks  of 
insects,  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  it. 

25.  Ruta  muraria  rarely  succeeds 
in  cases.  In  the  open  air  rockery  it 
is  easily  grown  if  planted  in  a  heap  of 
mixed  peat  and  broken  bricks.  I 
fixed  a  tiny  offset  in  a  crevice  of 
one  of  the  piers  of  an  old  brick  wall 
in  my  garden,  and  it  soon  made  a 
fine  plant,  having  had  no  attention  at 
all.  It  disappeared  suddenly ;  I 
suppose  it  stuck  to  somebody's 
fingers  ! 

26.  Germanicum. — This  has  no 
beauty  when  treated  as  a  single 
specimen,  but  when  judiciously 
placed  on  a  ledge  of  rock  in  a  fern 
case,  its  peculiar,  almost  thread-like 
outlines  and  bronze  colour  render  it 
very  acceptable.  It  is  a  rather 
difficult  fern  to  cultivate,  and  will 
have  a  better  chance  in  the  fern  case 
than  anywhere.  The  soil  should 
consist  of  equal  parts  peat,  and 
bricks  or  tiles  broken  to  the  size  of 
peas.  Plant  it  with  the  crown 
visibly  above  the  surface;  never  wet 
the  crown,  and  during  winter  give 
air  occasionally,  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  the  case  in  a  warm  room. 
It  is  an  interesting  fern  to  grow  by 
itself  in  a  pan  with  a  bell-glass  over. 
Raise  the  soil  in  the  pan  in  the  form 
of  a  cone  or  mound,  and  during 
winter  take  care  to  remove  the  glass 
occasionally,  wipe  it  dry,  and  re- 
place it. 

27.  Eburneum  (Athyrium  oxyphyl- 
lum of  Moore). — A  fine  fern  for  the 
centre  of  a  case  or  for  pot  culture  in 
a  cool  house  or  for  a  greenhouse 
rockery.  It  has  purple  stipes  and 
rachis,  fronds  long,  triangular,  nearly 
thrice-divided,  glossy,  purplish  green, 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high.  Any 
good  fern  soil  will  suit  it,  and  it  re- 
quires no  particular  care  to  develop 
its  beautiful  characters. 

28.  Attenuation. — Acharming  com- 
panion to  Camptosorus  rhizophyllus. 
The  fronds  are  prostrate,  once- 
divided,  leathery,  dark  green,  and 
produce  young  plants  at  their  ter- 
mination, as  in  the  species  j  ust  named. 
Being  of  minute  growth,  it  is  best 
planted  in  a  cocoa-nut  husk  or  shell, 
or  in  a  pocket  in  a  miniature  rockery. 
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29.  Pinnatifidum. — Similarinform 
and  habit  to  28,  and  adapted  for  the 
same  purposes. 

30.  Brachypteron. — The  fronds 
pendant,  nearly  twice-divided,  bright 
green,  bearing  young  plants  at  their 
points,  very  elegant,  and  being  of 
minute  growth  must  be  treated  as 
recommended  for  28. 

31.  Dimidiatum. — A  small  palm- 
like fern  of  exquisite  beauty,  as  well 
adapted  for  case  culture  as  any 
fern  known.  The  stipes  stout,  rising 
from  a  scaly  crown,  the  fronds  two 
inches  wide,  once-divided,  their 
pinna?  unequally  four-sided  and 
toothed  towards  the  points.  A  scarce 
and  expensive  kind. 

32.  Meclinatum. — A  lovely  small 
fern,  producing  once-divided  pendant, 
greyish-green  fronds,  at  the  points  of 
which  are  borne  viviparous  plants. 
A  charming  fern  for  suspension. 

These  and  the  Aspleniums  enu- 
merated at  p.  193  of  lastyear's  volume 
are  all  of  this  genus  that  I  shall  bring 
forward  in  this  series.  I  have  grown 
many  others  in  cases,  so  many  in  fact, 
that  if  I  enumerate  all,  these  papers 
will  become  wearisome  to  the  readers 


of  the  Plobal  World.  I  therefore 
content  myself  with  naming  such  as 
are  likely  to  suit  cultivators  who  do 
not  indulge  in  extensive  collections, 
yet  wish  to  know  something  about 
the  most  useful  and  interesting  ferns 
for  case  and  greenhouse  culture.  As 
there  are  so  many  beautiful  species 
that  are  nearly  hardy,  and  for  which, 
therefore,  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  is 
not  required,  it  will  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  group  them  as  to  their 
climatal  requirements,  so  that  one 
system  of  management  will  suit  all 
the  species  planted  in  a  case.  A 
botanical  system  of  grouping  may  be 
combined  with  this,  and  for  a  group 
of  Aspleniums  there  could  scarcely  be 
a  better  selection  than  the  kinds 
enumerated  above.  But  the  Adian- 
tums  have  equally  high  claims  to  be 
grouped  together,  and  a  pair  of 
large  cases  would  be  well  appro- 
priated to  these  two  families,  the 
Aspleniums  being  left  to  fight  it  out 
all  winter  without  the  aid  of  heat, 
the  Adiantums  to  be  assisted  with 
heat  from  the  beginning  of  November 
till  the  1st  of  May. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A    LESSON"    IN    VINE    PRUNING. 


Having  before  us  several  queries  on 
the  pruning  of  grape  vines,  it  seems 
desirable  to  treat  the  subject  in  a 
more  general  manner  than  can  be 
done  in  the  ordinary  form  of  replies 
to  correspondents.  Having  offered 
the  inexperienced  among  our  readers 
a  few  plain  instructions  on  pruning, 
we  may  be  enabled  hereafter  to  treat 
on  other  points  in  the  practical  culti- 
vation of  the  grape  vine,  and  so,  in 
the  course  of  time,  provide  our  readers 
with  a  code  of  rules  of  some  such 
kind  as  has  been  done  already  for 
other  important  subjects.  The  pre- 
sent lesson  is  to  be  on  pruning  only, 
and  it  is  to  be  as  short  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  accurate  and  ex- 
plicit description  of  particulars. 

General  Dieections. — Prune  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves  are 
down,  and  there  will  be  no  bleed- 


ing. Leave  the  pruning  till  the  vines 
are  about  to  grow,  and  they  will 
bleed  profusely.  When  you  cut  away 
a  portion  of  a  shoot  always  cut  close 
above  a  bud,  and  so  as  to  leave  the 
pruned  part  of  the  shoot  at  an  angle 
of  45°  with  the  bud  at  the  extremity, 
thus— (Fig.  1) 


Pettning  Young  Vines. — Young 
vines  should  never  be  allowed  to  bear 
fruit  until  they  have  formed  stout 
hard  wood.  If  the  pruner  is  timid  at 
his  work,  and  does  not  cut  back  the 
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growth  of  the  first  year  sufficiently, 
the  vine  is  likely  never  to  acquire 
that  vigour  of  growth  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  production  of  fine 
grapes.  Suppose  a  young  vine  to 
have  made  during  the  first  season  one 
long  rod.  If  left  alone,  nearly  all  the 
buds  on  the  stoutest  and  ripest  part 
of  that  rod  will  produce  next  year  a 
bunch  of  grapes.  For  that  very  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  the  greater  part  of  the 
rod  should  be  cut  away.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  our  young  vine. 
It  may  be  six,  eight,  or 
twelve  feet  long,  where 
Bhall  we  cut  it  to  do 
justice  to  it  and  ourselves. 
We  begin  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  consider  first 
what  sort  of  shoot  we 
want  for  next  year.  If 
the  vine  has  to  pass 
through  a  brick  wall,  and 
then  bend  upwards  to  a 
Fig> 2-  rafter,  we  would  select  a 
plump  bud,  so  situated  just  above  the 
point  where  the  bend  takes  place, 
and  cut  to  that  bud,  so  that  the 
shoot  from  it  would  go  forward 
up  the  rafter  in  a  straight  line. 
But  if  there  are  no  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances to  be  considered,  we 
would  prune  it  back  to  any  bud  from 
the  first  to  the  sixth,  choosing  in  that 
series  the  plumpest  bud  of  all.  Count- 
ing from  the  root,  the  sixth  bud  hap- 
pens in  this  case  to  be  the  plumpest, 
and,  accordingly,  we  pass  the  knife 
through  as  at  a  in  the  figure. 

You  may  now  take  your  choice  of 
wood  or  fruit.  If  the  cane  is  ripe 
and  hard,  three  or  four  of  those  buds 
will  present  a  bunch  each,  and  a 
shoot  also.  You  may  allow  the 
shoots  to  push  and  run  right  and 
left,  taking  the  shoot  from  the  top 
bud  for  a  leader.  But  if  there  are 
no  peculiar  circumstances  to  govern 
the  case,  you  will  do  best  to  rub 
away  the  three  lowest  buds  and 
allow  the  other  three  to  push.  Then 
as  soon  as  fruit  shows  pinch  it  out, 
and  as  soon  as  the  leader  has  got  a 
good  start  remove  the  other  two 
shoots  and  you  will  have  for  your 
pains  a  fine  strong  fruiting  rod. 

But  you  may  take  from  the  vine 
one  bunch  and  one  rod  if  it  is  in  full 


vigour,  and  has  a  well-made  border 
to  root  in.  In  this  case  cut  to  the 
third  or  fourth  bud  from  the  base 
and  allow  one  leading  shoot  to  grow 
for  next  year,  and  one  bunch  of 
grapes  for  this  year.  Thus  you  will 
taste  the  produce  of  your  skill  and 
without  overtaxing  the  strength  of 
your  vine.  If  the  rod  formed  by 
this  process  of  pruning  is  thin  and 
does  not  ripen  to  a  nice  brown 
colour,  it  must  be  cut  back  the  next 
autumn  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
But  if  it  is  a  fine  stout,  hard  rod,  we 
may  allow  it  to  bear  eight  to  twelve 
bunches.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  fewer  the  bunches 
allowed  the  finer  will  be  their 
quality ;  therefore  to  take  all  the 
fruit  a  vine  offers  is  to  make  sure  of 
a  supply  of  inferior  grapes  and  at 
the  same  time  weaken  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  vine  perhaps  beyond 
recovery. 

Long  Rod  Pktjning. — This  is  a 
very  simple  method  of  pruning. 
The  principle  of  the  long  rod  sys- 
tem may  be  thus  stated.  Having 
secured  a  good  rod,  it  is  allowed  to 
fruit,  the  number  of  bunches  being 
regulated  by  its  strength;  while 
these  bunches  are  swelling  and 
ripening,  one  strong  rod  is  allowed 
to  grow  from  a  bud  at  the  base  of 
the  bearing  shoot,  or  from  the  same 
part  of  the  vine  from  which  the  bear- 
ing shoot    breaks   away.      We  will 


call  the  fruiting  rod,  F.  R.  1,  and  the 
shoot  trained  from  its  base,  S.  1.  At 
the  end  of  the  season  F.  R.  1  is  cut 
away,  and  S.  1  is  trained  in  its  place. 
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This  last  becomes  thereby  F.  R.  2, 
and  from  its  base  another  shoot  is 
trained,  which  while  growing  is  S.  2. 
The  next  pruning  removes  F.  E.  2, 
and  converts  S.  2  into  F.  R.  3,  and 
so  on  for  ever. 

In  case  the  shoot  of  the  year  is 
weak,  or  insufficiently  ripened,  cut  it 
back  to  a  plump  bud  near  the  base, 
and  take  a  second  crop  from  the  old 
wood.  The  next  year  you  may  get 
a  strong  shoot,  and  then  you  can 
return  to  the  long  rod  system  and 
prune  according  to  the  rule  given. 

Spue  Peuning. — When  we  have 
a  fine  ripe  rod  we  cut  it  back  to  about 
ten  buds  from  the  base.  It  can  be 
lengthened  on  from  year  to  year  till 
the  rafter  is  quite  furnished,  and 
every  year  it  will  recpiire  to  be 
"  spurred  in."  The  fruit  is  borne 
on  shoots  of  the  year  which  spring 
from  shoots  of  the  previous  year  or 
from  old  wood.  Therefore  we  cut 
back  the  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit 
to  the  last  full  round  eye,  as  in 
Fig.  4.  That  eye  produces  next 
year  its  shoot  and  bunch,  and  is  next 
year  cut  back  again,  and  so  on  for 
ever. 


Fig.  4. 

Rod  and  Spue  Peuning. — Sup- 
pose the  vine  pruned  on  the  spur 
system  to  become  in  time  a  mass  of 
ugly  snags.  It  will  probably  by  that 
time  also  begin  to  decline  in  vigour, 
for  old  spurs  do  not  take  the  sap 
kindly.  There  must  then  be  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  systems,  and  this 
is  also  simple  enough.  Train  and 
encourage  a  strong  rod  from  near  the 
base  of  your  fruiting  rod,  and  the 
next  year  cut  away  the  fruiting  rod 
and  begin  again  on  the  spur  system. 
If  the  roots   are  aided  at  the  same 


time,  an  old  vine  will  by  this  process 
obtain  a  new  lease  of  its  life,  and 
show  once  more  the  vigour  of  its 
youthful  days. 

Close  Peuning. — Old  spurs  will 
sometimes  push  buds  from  the  very 
base  or  collar.  When  this  occurs 
there  is  a  capital  opportunity  offered 
for  renewing  the  spur,  and  the  way 
to  proceed  is  to  cut  back  to  the  bud 
in  the  collar  and  let  it  have  its  own 
way.  But  why  not  do  so  from  the 
first  and  always  obtain  buds  from  the 
collar  ?  This  can  be  done  if  the  sys- 
tem of  close  pruning  be  adopted  from 
the  first  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  change 
from  spur  pruning  to  close  pruning, 
because  when  the  spurs  are  old,  the 
buds  at  the  collar  are  for  the  most 
part  used  up  by  exhaustion,  and  to 
prune  close  in  such  cases  is  simply  to 
destroy  fruiting  spurs  without  making 
sure  of  spurs  to  succeed  them. 

But  let  us  take  the  vine  in  the 
first  year  of  its  fruiting.  The  spurs 
are  then  rich  in  embryo  buds  at  the 
junction  of  the  spur  with  the  rod; 
you  are  therefore  always  to  cut  back 
close  to  the  collar  and  look  for  a  crop 
from  the  best  bud  which  comes  from 
the  collar. 

Compaeisons. — The  long  rod  sys- 
tem is  advantageous  because  of  its 
extreme  simplicity.  It  is  objection- 
able for  several  reasons.  As  there 
are  always  two  rods  to  be  trained  up, 
there  is  oftentimes  too  much  shade 
for  the  due  ripening  of  the  crop. 
To  be  sure,  shade  is  essential,  grapes 
have  neither  colour  nor  flavour  unless 
shaded  with  their  own  leaves  ;  but  if 
those  leaves  are  again  shaded  by 
other  leaves,  they  cannot  minister  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  bunches,  and 
poor  fruit  is  likely  to  be  the  result. 
Another  objection  is,  that  the  rod 
growing  is  apt  to  absorb  nourish- 
ment which  the  bunches  want ;  the 
production  of  bunches  and  a  long 
rod  every  year  is  too  much  for  the 
vine.  The  system  is  further  objec- 
tionable because  of  its  uncertainty. 
I  have  a  fine  rod.  How  do  I  know 
that  if  I  cut  it  away  I  shall  obtain 
another  like  it  ?  I  just  know  no- 
thing about  it,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  rod  does  sometimes  ripen  its 
wood  so  imperfectly  that  I  am  com- 
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pelled  to  fruit  my  fruiting  rod  a 
second  time.  The  spur  system  is 
preferable  because  it  neither  con- 
sumes too  much  daylight  or  too 
much  of  the  strength  of  the  vine,  and 
it  is  a  more  reasonable  practice  than 
the  long  rod,  because  when  we  have 
obtained  a  stout,  strong  ripe  rod,  it 
is  a  bird  in  hand  and  has  its  value 
accordingly.      But  against   the  spur 


system  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
spurs  become  at  last  mere  stumps, 
and  the  vine  declines  in  health  be- 
cause the  indurated  bark  of  those 
spurs  resists  the  flow  of  the  sap. 
The  close  system  obviates  this  evil 
and  keeps  the  spurs  perpetually 
young.  But  it  must  be  followed 
from  the  first  or  not  at  all,  but  if  so 
followed  it  never  fails. 


THE  BRITISH  FERNS. 

{An  abridgement  of  a  Paper  read  by  Me.  Shirley  Hibbeed  before  the  Central 
Horticultural  Society,  Dec.  13,  1864.) 


The  British  ferns  very  nearly  repre- 
sent the  Filices  of  the  entire  globe. 
Forms  of  Lastrea  filix  mas  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  India, 
North  America,  Chili,  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  Madeira.  I  have  here 
some  fronds  of  ferns  recently  raised 
from  spores  sent  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  they  are  nearly 
identical  with  our  common  male  fern, 
the  only  difference  being  the  slight 
pubescence  of  the  stipes  and  rachis. 
The  common  Polypody  is  found  in 
Siberia,  Algiers,  South  Africa,  Mexico, 
California,  and  Nootka  Sound.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  novice  to  distinguish 
between  the  English  and  American 
forms  of  the  common  brake  ;  and  no 
one  can  pronounce  them  to  be  speci- 
fically distinct.  There  is  scarcely  any 
part  of  the  world  where  we  may  not 
find  forms  of  Pteris  as  closely  related 
to  our  own  as  is  the  American  Pteris, 
and  that  rarest  of  British  species, 
Adiantum  capillus  veneris,  has  a  geo- 
graphical range  extending  so  far  and 
wide  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
known only  at  the  poles  and  the  tro- 
pics. In  aspects  and  homologies  there 
are  some  very  strong  relationships 
between  the  British  ferns  and  the 
ferns  of  all  kinds  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  The  lovely  film  ferns 
of  the  islands  of  the  antarctic  seas 
are  represented  by  Hymenophyllum 
Tunbridgense  and  Trichomanes  radi- 
cans.  The  grand  Hymenodium  cri- 
nitum,  and  the  nearly  grand  Pleopeltis 
membranacea,  have  a  representative 


in  the  hart's  tongue  of  the  hedge- 
rows. It  is  fortunate  that  we  have 
one  native  species  of  Adiantum  to 
establish  relationships  with  all  the 
rest,  for  in  this  family  the  delicate 
grace  and  delicious  colouring  common 
to  ferns  has  its  culminating  point,  and 
Adiantum  cuneatum  is  perhaps  the 
loveliest  of  all  ferns  known.  The 
tree  ferns  are  not  badly  represented 
in  our  common  brake,  and  especially 
when  this  is  seen  under  pot  culture, 
for  it  then  attains  to  much  more  mag- 
nificent dimensions,  and  has  an  almost 
palm- like  dignity,  such  as  is  but 
dimly  shown,  or  rather  suggested,  by 
its  forms  when  growing  wild,  though 
in  the  hedgerows  and  the  woods  it  is 
one  of  the  most  glorious  of  all  the 
works  of  the  Creator.  The  noble 
Lomarias  of  the  stove  have  their  re- 
presentative out  of  doors  in  Blechnum 
spicant.  The  Goniophlebiums,  Phle- 
bodiums,Niphobolus,  and  Goniopteris 
are  all  well  represented  in  our  home 
Polypodies;  andourOsmundas  stand 
for  a  whole  batch  of  exotic  flowering 
ferns,  from  Anemidictyon  phyllitidis, 
a  little  gem  for  the  fern  case,  to  Stru- 
thiopteris  Germanica,  the  noblest 
hardy  fern  known. 

There  are  about  fifty  species  of 
British  ferns,  the  whole  of  which  it 
is  possible  to  collect  and  cultivate. 
But  there  are  also  at  least  GOO  varie- 
ties or  kinds  that  differ  more  or  less  in 
structure  and  aspect  from  the  sup- 
posed specific  forms  to  which  they 
are  directly  related.    It  is  perhaps  a 
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sheer  impossibility  to  collect  and  cul- 
tivate all  the  varieties  of  British 
ferns.  We  do  sometimes  hear  of  per- 
sons who  are  said  to  possess  complete 
collections,  but  it  is  certain  that  no 
one  has  yet  seen  a  complete  collection 
comprising  examples  of  all  the  varie- 
ties that  have  been  named  and  de- 
scribed, and  pronounced  distinct  and 
cbaracterietic.  It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve how  certain  species  have  a  ten- 
dency to  sport,  and  are  constantly 
presenting  us  with  new  forms,  while 
others  remain  true  to  their  types,  and 
with  apparently  no  capability  of  vary- 
ing from  it  even  under  circumstances 
very  diverse.  Thus  we  have  a  bewil- 
dering number  of  varieties  of  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare,  tbe  great  part  of 
them  beautiful,  many  of  them  curious, 
and  all  interesting.  So  again  of 
Polypodium  vulgare,  Lastrea  dilatata, 
L.  filix  mas,  Athyrium  filix  fcemina, 
Polystichuru  angulare,  and  Blech- 
num  spicant,  the  varieties  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  being  constantly 
augmented  by  new  discoveries ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  we  know  of  no 
varieties  at  all  of  Allosorus  crispus, 
Asplenium  septentrionale,  Hymeno- 
phyllum  Tunbridgense,  and  a  few 
others  of  less  note.  It  is  worth  ob- 
serving that  these  varieties  have  been 
produced  spontaneously;  the  majority 
have  been  found  growing  wild  ;  very 
few  have  occurred  among  plants  in  a 
cultivated  state,  and  not  one  has  been 
originated  by  any  process  of  human 
manipulation.  The  ferns  are  with- 
out flowers,  and  we  cannot  hy- 
bridize them  as  we  do  auricu- 
las, geraniums,  and  fuchsias.  It  may 
also  be  worthy  of  observation,  es- 
pecially on  this  occasion,  that  the 
principal  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
British  ferns  arises  out  of  the  differ- 
ences, resemblances,  and  peculiarities 
of  these  sports  or  varieties.  A  collec- 
tion of  species  and  varieties  compris- 
ing all  that  could  be  obtained  by  dili- 
gent search  and  purchase  would  be 
worth  from  £300  to  £500,  some  of 
the  rarer  varieties  being  worth  as 
nursery  plants  from  ten  to  forty  shil- 
lings each.  But  fortunately  most  of 
the  species,  and  many  of  the  finest 
varieties,  are  easily  obtainable  by 
visits  to  the  spots  where  they  grow, 


or  by  purchase  of  nurserymen,  by 
whom  they  are  sold  at  prices 
which  place  them  within  reach  of  the 
poorest  cultivator. 

Collecting. — Every  county  has 
its  own  natural  ferneries,  and  of  all 
the  counties  in  England,  perhaps, 
Devonshire  is  most  favoured  in  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  its  ferns. 
The  localities  of  the  rarer  kinds  are 
of  great  importance  to  collectors,  but 
it  is  inadvisable  to  give  great  publi- 
city to  the  names  of  places  where  the 
rarest  ferns  are  to  be  found,  because 
of  the  probability  that  their  sites  be- 
coming generally  known  would  soon 
lead  to  their  extermination  from  those 
sites,  and  in  the  end  extinguish  them 
altogether  from  the  native  flora.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London  are 
many  localities  rich  in  ferns,  but  as 
these  are  for  the  most  part  pretty 
well  known  I  shall  not  enumerate 
them,  but  proceed  at  once  to  make 
some  remarks  on  collecting  ferns  for 
cultivation.  It  is  only  during  the 
height  of  summer  that  the  deciduous 
kinds  can  be  readily  found  by  inex- 
perienced collectors,  and  it  is  at  that 
season  that  fern  hunting  proves  a 
particularly  agreeable  pastime.  It 
would  be  better  always  if  the  ferns 
could  be  removed  from  their  native 
sites  when  first  about  to  commence 
their  new  growth  in  the  spring,  and 
this  can  be  done  sometimes  by  search- 
ing in  woods  and  hedgerows  for  old 
fronds,  and  tracing  them  to  their 
source.  The  roots  should  then  be 
taken  up  without  injury  to  the  crowns, 
and  be  at  once  planted,  or  potted  as 
required,  and  assisted  with  shade  and 
shelter  until  established  in  the  places 
assigned  them  in  the  garden.  Expe- 
rienced collectors  may  hunt  for  ferns 
during  the  winter  to  great  advantage 
in  districts  where  they  are  known  to 
abound,  as  in  tbe  event  of  a  mild  sea- 
son many  of  the  deciduous  kinds  will 
be  still  green;  and  the  evergreen 
kinds,  such  as  Polystichums,  Scolo- 
pendriums,  common  Polypody,  etc., 
may  be  better  lifted  in  winter  than  at 
any  season.  But  as  a  rule  fern  hunt- 
ing is  a  recreation  for  the  summer- 
time, and  any  fern  may  be  taken  up 
in  the  height  of  summer  and  be  kept 
with  the  utmost  certainty  for  cultiva- 
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tion  ;  the  worst  that  is  likely  to  hap- 
pen is  the  loss  of  all  the  fronds  they 
carry  at  the  time  of  taking  up  ;  but  a 
new  crop  will  soon  succeed  them  if 
proper  care  be  taken.  The  fern  col- 
lector should  be  provided  with  aids 
and  implements  adapted  to  the  county 
in  which  he  is  about  to  make  explora- 
tions. Where  only  terrestrial  and 
hedgerow  kinds  are  expected  to  be 
found,  a  large  basket,  or  better,  a  pair 
of  baskets  of  moderate  size,  such  as 
can  be  carried  one  in  each  hand,  will 
be  necessary.  They  should  hare  close 
fitting  lids,  because  if  ferns  are  taken 
up  ou  a  hot  day,  and  exposed  for 
some  hours  to  the  atmosphere,  the 
crowns  and  roots  will  be  so  much  ex- 
hausted that  some  may  die,  and  all  will 
be  injured,  whereas  by  packing  them 
close  with  a  little  moist  moss  amongst 
them,  the  roots  and  crowns  will  be 
kept  tolerably  fresh  until  they  can  be 
potted  or  planted  out.  A  short 
handled  three-pronged  fork  and  a 
trowel,  and  a  strong  clasp  knife  will 
be  needful ;  and  in  some  instances  it 
will  be  necessary  to  borrow  a  spade 
or  digging  fork  near  the  spot  where 
operations  are  to  take  place,  for  fine 
old  stools  of  Osmunda  and  other 
large-growing  ferns  will  defy  the 
leverage  of  all  small  hand  tools. 
There  is  much  need  of  a  fork  or  spade 
suitable  for  botanical  tourists.  It 
might  be  in  several  parts,  so  fitting 
together  as  to  provide  a  powerful 
tool  for  digging  up  roots,  yet  occu- 
pying but  little  space,  and  the  handle 
serving  as  a  walking-stick  when  the 
other  parts  were  packed  away. 
When  ferns  of  large  size  are  taken 
up  in  the  height  of  summer,  it  is 
best  to  cut  away  all  or  nearly  all 
their  fronds  at  once,  and  use  those 
fronds  as  packing  material.  On  reach- 
ing home,  the  best  treatment  to  which 
to  subject  them  is  to  pot  them  all 
separately  in  the  smallest  pots  their 
roots  can  be  got  into,  with  cocoa-nut 
fibre  alone,  or  the  fibre  of  good  peat 
or  leaf-mould,  and  shut  them  up  in  a 
frame,  and  keep  only  moderately 
moist  until  they  start  into  growth. 
Then  (and  not  till  then)  they  can  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain, 
or  have  a  shift  to  larger  pots,  with 
the  soil  that  may  be  requisite  for  each 


particular  species  or  variety.  Small 
ferns  found  growing  on  rocks  and 
walls  must  always  be  carefully  dealt 
with.  The  little  Asplenium  tricho- 
manes  will  sometimes  send  its  black 
wiry  roots  quite  through  the  sub- 
stance of  a  9-inch  or  14-inch  wall, 
and  to  remove  it  with  complete  roots 
is  then  quite  out  of  the  question. 
By  loosening  a  portion  of  its  hold 
just  below  the  crown  of  the  plant,  a 
portion  may  generally  be  obtained 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  re-establish 
itself  under  cultivation.  A  strong 
chisel  and  a  hammer  will  be  required 
in  undertakings  of  this  sort,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  add  a  little  discretion 
also,  especially  as  to  extent  to  which 
walls — the  property  of  somebody — 
are  to  be  injured  for  the  sake  of  a 
tuft  of  fern  worth  but  a  few  pence, 
and  of  which  specimens  may  be  ob- 
tained more  easily  by  further  search 
without  any  necessity  for  the  inflic- 
of  damage.  Ferns  found  growing  on 
and  amongst  rocks  should  always,  if 
possible,  be  obtained  with  portions  of 
the  rock  to  which  they  are  attached. 
If  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  care- 
fully tear  the  plant  from  the  rock  in 
a  way  to  injure  the  rhizome  as  little 
as  possible ;  good  pieces  of  rhizome 
will  soon  emit  roots  and  fronds  if 
properly  treated,  especially  if  kept 
moist  by  packing  in  moss  or  sphag- 
num from  the  first  moment  of  obtain- 
ing the  specimen.  Allow  me  to  re- 
mark further  that  the  passion  for 
fern-collecting  has  in  many  instances 
been  carried  to  a  ridiculous  excess 
by  persons  who  merit  the  title  not  of 
fern-collectors  so  much  as  fern-des- 
troyers. Let  every  genuine  lover  of 
ferns  be  on  his  guard  both  to  dis- 
courage reckless  fern- collecting  and 
protect  as  far  as  possible  the  few  re- 
maining localities  of  scarce  British 
ferns. 

Cultivation. — This  is  a  large 
subject,  and  can  only  be  treated  now 
in  a  cursory  manner.  I  shall  first 
offer  a  few  general  observations,  and 
then  endeavour  to  bring  under  your 
attention  a  few  particulars  of  some 
importance.  As  a  rule,  ferns  require 
to  be  sheltered  and  shaded,  and  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  water.  It  is 
said  there  is  no  rule  without  excep- 
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tions,  and  there  are  exceptions  in  this 
case,  for  some  few  ferns  thrive  nearly 
as  well  in  sun  as  in  shade,  and  some 
few  are  very  indifferent  whether  they 
have  a  plentiful  or  suanty  supply  of 
moisture,  while  others  are  placed  in 
imminent  danger  if  at  any  season 
they  are  rendered  exceedingly  damp. 
There  is  one  British  fern,  the  best 
known  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
we  possess,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  known  ferns, 
British  or  foreign.  I  refer  to  the 
common  male  fern,  Lastrea  filix  mas, 
which  appears  to  be  almost  indifferent 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  cultivated.  It  will  thrive  in  any 
ordinary  good  garden  soil,  and  in  any 
position  in  the  garden.  How  often 
do  we  see  grand  old  stools  of  this 
fern  in  gardens  where  they  have  ac- 
quired their  stations  apparently  by 
accident,  and,  though  exposed  to  a 
considerable  share  of  sunshine,  and 
rooted  in  a  soil  by  no  means  specially 
adapted  for  ferns,  yet  growing  with 
great  vigour  and  beauty,  and  the 
caudex,  through  age,  so  elongated  as, 
with  the  nobly-spreading  circle  of 
fronds,  to  remind  an  observer  of  the 
stately  tree  ferns  of  the  tropics.  This, 
and  the  common  brake,  Pteris  aqui- 
lina,  are  the  most  accommodating  of 
all  ferns ;  but  they  both  grow  more 
luxuriantly  in  shade  than  in  sun,  and 
both  are  grateful  for  a  mellow  loamy 
soil,  inclining  to  peat,  or  improved 
by  the  admixture  with  it  of  peat,  and 
abundance  of  water.  The  Lady-fern, 
Athyrium  filix  foemina,  is  another 
most  accommodating  species,  and 
rarely  fails  to  reward  the  cultivator, 
if  provided  with  a  mellow  eoi],  a  shady 
situation,  and  plenty  of  water.  The 
remark  so  frequently  made  by  writers 
on  ferns,  "  Give  plenty  of  water,"  is 
generally  understood  as  applying  to 
the  season  when  the  species  treated 
of  is  in  free  growth.  I  can  tell  you, 
from  actual  observation  and  experi- 
ence of  the  fact,  that  hardy  ferns 
need  water  as  much  in  winter  as 
in  summer.  All  winter  long,  except 
while  frost  prevails,  water  should  be 
occasionally  poured  over  their  crowns, 
and  the  consequence  will  be  a  much 
more  luxuriant  growth  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer.   In  their  native  sites 


we  usually  find  them  growing  on 
slope?,  or  on  slight  elevations  on  the 
line  of  watercourses,  and  in  other 
positions  where  any  lodgment  of 
water  is  impossible ;  but  the  rains, 
the  dews,  and  the  drip  of  trees  keep 
their  crowns  constantly  moist,  and  no 
doubt  that  moisture  is  useful  to  them 
to  assist  in  elaborating  the  rolled-up 
fronds  of  which  their  crowns  consist, 
just  as  the  bulbs  of  tulips,  when  sup- 
posed <o  be  at  rest,  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
embryo  flowers  which  are  to  be  fully 
developed  the  succeeding  spring.  I 
shall  now  treat  briefly  on  a  few  points 
properly  belonging  to  the  very  wide 
subject  of  cultivation,  and  first  of 

Out-door  Ferneries. — These  are 
usually  formed  of  tree  roots  and  banks 
of  earth,  picturesquely  disposed  and 
planted  with  ferns  severally  adapted 
to  the  sites  and  positions  the  scheme 
affords.  Where  there  are  living  trees 
on  or  near  the  spot  (and  the  shade  of 
large  trees  is  desirable),  the  use  of 
roots  is  objectionable  because  of  the 
quantities  of  fuDgi  which  are  sure 
to  be  produced,  the  mycelium  from 
which  may  find  its  way  among  the 
living  roots  and  commit  vast  havoc. 
But  even  this  danger  is  worth  risking 
sometimes  in  eases  where  roots  and 
butts  are  plentiful  on  the  spot,  and  it 
is  undesirable  to  incur  any  great  ex- 
pense. The  foundation  of  all  banks 
and  earth-works  for  ferns  should  be 
good  loam  or  clay,  into  which  many 
of  the  stronger-growing  kinds  will 
send  their  roots  when  well  estab- 
lished. But  the  upper  crust  and  the 
stuff  for  filling  in  between  roots, 
burrs,  etc.,  should  consist  of  half  peat 
and  half  silky  yellow  loam,  or  some 
mixture  which  nearly  approximates 
in  character  to  such  a  combination. 
Thus  good  loam  with  well-rotted 
cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  loam  mixed  with 
yellow  leaf-mould  and  dung  that  has 
lain  by  three  or  four  years  till  rotted 
to  powder.  It  is  best  to  complete 
the  structure  and  fill  in  all  the  more 
important  places  intended  for  soil 
before  inserting  any  of  the  plants, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  work 
must  be  firm,  the  soil  well  rammed 
in,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  so  sub- 
stantial that  there  will  be  no  fear  of 
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any  portion  shrinking  away  after- 
wards, and  leaving  the  roots  of  the 
ferns  without  soil,  or  causing  hollows 
and  crevices  between  the  blocks  and 
the  banks  into  which  they  are  set. 

FeBNEBIES   UNDEB    GrLASS. —  The 

best  hardy  fernery  of  this  kind  I 
have  yet  seen  is  that  at  Messrs. 
Veitch's  Exotic  Nursery,  King's- 
road,  Chelsea.  It  is  simply  a  cool 
house  laid  out  in  rockeries  and  walks, 
and  planted  everywhere  with  ferns, 
which  rise  tier  above  tier  from  the 
floor  to  the  roof  in  a  series  of  irre- 
gular bays,  hollows,  and  miniature 
crags.  In  their  romantic  exuberance 
of  growth,  these  ferns  surpass  even 
the  most  beautiful  groups  to  be  met 
with  in  natural  scenes.  The  shelter 
from  wind,  dust,  sun,  and  frost  ren- 
ders their  growth  much  more  robust, 
and  secures  to  them  richer  and  purer 
shades  of  colour  than  is  ever  the  case 
when  seen  in  their  native  localities  ; 
though  there  are  some  few  choice 
sites  in  the  west  of  England  where 
the  ferns  seem  to  be  blest  with  a 
wonderful  combination  of  happy  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  result  is  that 
they  attain  to  a  beauty  and  perfection 
such  as  may  render  it  difficult  for  a 
collector  from  a  less-favoured  locality 
to  determine  their  identity  with  species 
with  which  he  may  be  familiar  under 
aspects  not  so  enchanting.  To  grow 
British  ferns  in  extenso  glass  is  indis 
pensable,  and  there  is  no  better  way 
of  providing  accommodation  for  them 
than  to  construct  a  rockery  under 
glass,  and  carry  round  a  service  of 
hot-water  pipes  sufficient  to  keep  out 
frost.  If  a  pool,  or,  in  fact,  if  several 
pools  can  be  added,  and  the  rockwork 
is  constructed  so  as  to  form  arches 
and  caves  above  the  pools,  all  the 
rarer  species  of  British  ferns  may  be 
grown  to  perfection,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  a  scene  will  be  created 
of  such  exquisite  beauty  as  to  abun- 
dantly repay  the  possessor  for  all  his 
trouble  and  outlay.  I  will  now  endea- 
vour to  class  the  more  important  of 
the  British  ferns  in  groups,  so  as  to 
bring  together  in  each  group  as  many 
as  appear  adapted  for  association 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  or  for 
peculiar  purposes.  And  first  for  a 
group  of 


The  most  useful  BbitishFebns. 
— Eor  planting  in  gardens,  the  hardy 
evergreen  kinds  are  the  most  valu- 
able. Polypodium  vulgare,  Scolo- 
pendrium  vulgare,  Blechnum  spicant, 
Polystichum  aculeatum,  Polystichum 
angulare,  Lastrea  filix  mas,  Lastrea 
semula,  Lastrea  dilatata,  Asplenium 
trichomanes,  and  Ceterach  officina- 
rum  are  fine  evergreen,  or  nearly 
evergreen,  species  of  the  utmost  value 
for  furnishing  banks  and  mural  fer- 
neries. With  them  should  be  asso- 
ciated others  that  are  more  decidedly 
deciduous,  such  as  the  noble  Osmunda 
regalis,  Athyrium  filix  foemina,  Cys- 
topteris  montana,  Cystopteris  fragilis, 
Lastrea  thelypteris,  Polypodium  al- 
pestre,  dryopteris,  phegopteris,  and 
Bobertianum,  Pteris  aquilina,  and  the 
more  striking  of  the  varie  ties  of 
each. 

Maesh  Eeens. — Fond  of  mois- 
ture as  most  ferns  are,  it  is  rarely  we 
find  them  growing  to  any  size  in  posi- 
tions where  they  are  habitually 
swamped.  Osmunda  regalis  attains 
the  most  stately  dimensions  on  the 
margins  of  lakes  and  in  sheltered 
hollows  where  rivulets  broaden  into 
shallow  pools  in  passing  through  hol- 
lows of  spongy  peat.  This  noble  fern 
can  scarcely  have  too  much  water  all 
the  summer,  and  a  situation  should 
be  chosen  for  it  where  the  overflow 
from  other  parts  of  the  fernery  may 
in  great  part  reach  it.  Athyrium 
filix  foemina  is  another  fern  which  de- 
lights in  moisture  ;  and  Lastrea  the- 
lypteris comes  to  no  good  in  a  dry 
position ;  hence  it  should  always 
be  planted  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
fernery. 

Bock  and  Mueal  Ferns. — These 
require  to  be  in  positions  where  it  is 
impossible  for  water  to  stagnate 
about  them.  In  planting  them  on  a 
bank  or  rockery,  it  is  best  to  take 
out  a  considerable  mass  of  soil,  so  as 
to  prepare  a  station  for  each  plant. 
In  making  these  stations,  introduce 
first  a  mass  of  broken  flower-pots  or 
broken  sandstone,  and  then  add  about 
nine  inches  depth  of  the  mixture 
which  the  fern  will  require.  Nearly 
all  the  ferns  of  this  group  will 
thrive  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
I  yellow   loam,     fibry  peat,    and   sil- 
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ver-sand  thoroughly  well  blended 
Those  with  creeping  rhizomes  should 
be  very  slightly  covered  —  only  so 
much  covered,  in  fact,  with  some  slight 
material,  such  as  cocoa-nut  fibre,  as 
to  prevent  exhaustion  of  the  rhi- 
zomes by  drying  winds  until  they  can 
make  fresh  roots,  by  which  time  the 
frequent  sprinklings  they  are  sub- 
jected to  will  have  washed  the  mulch- 
ing off  the  rhizomes,  which  will 
then  be  left  in  their  natural  position 


on  and  not  in  the  soil.  It  will  be  well 
perhaps  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
species  which  come  into  this  group. 
Allosorus  crispus,  the  mountain 
parsley  fern,  makes  a  charming  tuffc 
on  a  rockery ;  it  is  fond  of  stone,  and 
abhors  damp.  I  find  that  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  peat,  decayed  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  and  broken  pots  or  broken 
hearthstone  suits  admirably.  It 
must  be  shaded,  or  the  new  growth 
soon  goes  rusty. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Kitchen  Garden. — Keep  asparagus 
beds  for  immediate  supply  at  55°  to  65°,  and 
no  higher  ;  lay  on  plenty  of  litter  or  straw 
hurdles  during  frost.  Sow  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, lettuce,  and  celery  in  boxes  for 
early  crops.  Cauliflowers  in  frames  and 
under  hand  lights  to  be  kept  clean,  and 
occasionally  sprinkled  with  lime.  Sow 
on  warm  borders,  where  shelter  can  be  given, 
horn  carrot,  peas,  beans,  spinach,  radishes, 
and  ttvo-bladed  onions.  Provide  for  suc- 
cessional  supplies  of  sea-kale  and  rhubarb 
by  shifting  the  pots,  boxes,  etc.,  from  the 
stools  cut  from  to  others  not  yet  forced,  and 
heap  the  fermenting  material  over,  adding 
a  little  fresh  leaves  or  dung  to  give  it  a  fresh 
start.  Plant  shallots,  tree  andpotato  onion, 
garlic,  chives,  and  a  few  rows  of  early  po- 
tatoes ;  the  last  to  be  on  warm  slopes,  where 
protection  can  be  given,  as  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  or  fence,  etc.,  etc.  Sow  in  heat  cap- 
sicums, cucumbers,  tomatoes.  Keep  mush- 
room beds  covered  with  dry  material,  and 
take  care  to  change  it  occasionally. 

Flower  Garden. — Give  pansies  and 
polyanthuses  some  slight  protection,  and 
where  lifted  by  frost  tread  them  in  firm,  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough.  Top- 
dress  beds  of  pinks,  plant  roses,  and  lay  on 
a  heavy  mulch  where  not  yet  done 
among  established  plantations;  the  dung  for 
this  purpose  should  be  only  half  rotted. 
Plant  hollyhocks  during  mild  weather, 
and  sow  seed  of  the  same  in  beat  to  push 
on  for  flowering  this  year — a  capital  plan 
where  it  is  not  convenient  to  take  special 
pains  in  wintering  a  stock.  This  is  a  bad 
time  for  planting  evergreen  shrubs,  but 
where  it  must  be  done,  take  care  to  mulch 
the  roots,  and  above  all  things  do  not  allow 
them  to  be  planted  in  frozen  earth. 

Fruit  Garden. — Prune  outdoor  vines 
at  once  ;  when  pruned  late  they  are  sure 


to  bleed.  In  pruning  leave  the  principal 
rods  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the  side 
shoots  three  joints  long.  Remove  the 
loose  bark,  and  brush  the  wall  clean. 
Finish  pruning  all  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
other  orchard  trees,  and  dress  with  paint 
made  of  lime,  soot,  and  clay.  Lay  down 
a  good  coating  of  surface  manure  in  plan- 
tations of  strawberries  and  raspberries, 
but  do  not  dig  it  in.  Do  the  same  between 
currant  and  gooseberry  trees,  and  fork 
it  in  without  injuring  the  roots. 

Frame. — Give  air  as  often  as  possible 
to  auriculasr  carnations,  and  other  stock 
and  keep  all  clean.  If  any  mildew  use 
sulphur,  and  take  off  the  lights  on  fine 
mornings  for  a  few  hours.  Sow  annuals 
in  pans  and  boxes. 

Greenhouse. — Beware  of  too  much 
heat  at  night,  as  the  result  will  be  long 
joints  and  weakly  growth.  Keep  cinera- 
rias near  the  glass  ;  keep  ericas  well 
aired,  and  moist  enough  at  the  root  to  pre- 
vent the  balls  getting  hard  ;  but  be  careful 
in  watering  these  and  all  other  plants, 
especially  those  with  soft  leaves.  Give  spe- 
cimen pelargoniums  their  last  shift.  Her- 
baceous calceolarias  must  never  lack  mois- 
ture at  the  root,  and  they  must  be  kept  ra- 
ther warm  now,  say  45°  at  night,  50*  to 
60°.  day.  Start  fuchsias  for  cuttings  and  for 
early  bloom.  Camellias  not  to  go  very 
dry,  or  the  buds  will  fall. 

Stove.—  Orchids  require  much  care 
now  to  keep  them  at  rest,  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  shrivelling.  Those  that  will 
grow  to  be  assisted,and  to  have  fresh  rooting 
material  if  necessary.  Start  Oesneras, 
Gloxinias,  and  Achimenes.  Keep  constant 
watch  among  plants  with  soft,  woolly 
leaves  to  see  that  they  are  not  too  dry, 
and  also  not  suffering  from  drip.  If  mil- 
dew appears,  increase  the  temperature. 
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JANUAEY,  1SG5.— 31    Days. 

Phases  of  TnE  Moon. — First  Quarter,  4th,  3h.  43m.  after. ;  Full,  11th,  llh.  Om. 
after. ;  Last  Quarter,  20th,  2h.  37m.  morn. ;  New,  27th,  9h.  30m.  morn. 

Aveeages  for  the  Month. — Bar.  29-907.  Therm,  max.  43%  min.  33',  mean 
38'.  Rain,  1"9  inches.  A  very  uncertain  month ;  frosts  and  storms  frequent.  Pre- 
vailing winds  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.     Range  of  temperature  large. 


D 

Sun 

Sun 

M 

rises, 
h.  m. 

sets, 
b.  m. 

Weather  near 

London,  1864.        !r 

ain. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  flower. 

Barom. 

Therm. 

1 

8     8 

4     0    30-17  29-80 

37 

20 

285 

00 

Tussilago  fragrans. 

2 

8     8 

4     1 

30-45  30-38 

36 

16 

260 

00 

Helleborus  fcetidus. 

3 

8     8 

4    2 

30-52  30-48 

34 

16 

250 

00 

Primula  vulgaris. 

4 

8     8 

4     3 

3050  30-39 

32 

22 

270 

00 

Helleborus  cupreus. 

5 

8     8 

4     4 

3032  30-15 

31 

8 

19-5 

00 

Tussilago  alba. 

6 

8    7 

4     6 

30-18  30-16 

23 

7 

150 

00 

Cyclamen  coum. 

7 

8    7 

4     7 

30  14  29-07 

32 

18 

25-0 

00 

Gentiana  verna. 

8 

8    6 

4    8 

30-00  29-90 

32 

13 

22-5 

00 

Coronilla  emerus. 

9 

8    6 

4  10 

29  90  29-86 

39 

24 

31-5 

00 

Primula  elatior. 

10 

8    5 

4  11 

29-85  29-90 

47 

27 

37-0 

00 

Helleborus  viridis. 

11 

8     5 

4  12    3011  30  06 

49 

29 

39-0 

00 

Helleborus  viridis  integrilobus. 

12 

8     4 

4  14    3013  30-05 

43 

35 

390 

00 

Hepatica  triloba  alba. 

13 

8     3 

4  15    30-27  30-25 

39 

34 

36-5 

02 

Anemone  vernalis. 

14 

8     2 

4  17    30-25  30-24 

39 

36 

37-5 

00 

Anemone  vernalis  flore  luteo. 

15 

8     2 

4  18    30-25  30  23 

39 

31 

35-0 

00 

Helleborus  lividus. 

16 

8     1 

4  20 

30-18  30-10 

37 

30 

33-5 

00 

Hepatica  triloba  cerulea. 

17 

8    0 

4  22 

29-49  29-98 

45 

34 

395 

25 

Pulmonaria  Virginiana. 

18 

7  59 

4  23 

3005  3004 

47 

35 

41-0 

09 

Ornithogalum  fimbriatum. 

19 

7  58 

4  25 

30-12  30-10 

50 

43 

41-5 

20 

Viola  canina. 

20 

7  57 

4  27 

30-22  3010 

49 

42 

45-5 

60 

Eranthis  hyemalis. 

21 

7  56 

4  28 

29-90  29-87 

51 

38 

41-5 

02 

Hepatica  triloba  rubra. 

22 

7  54 

4  30 

29-83  29-77 

54 

37 

45-5 

Bellis  perennis. 

23 

7  53 

4  32 

29-94  29-70 

50 

26 

38-0 

14 

Burriellia  gracilis. 

24 

7  52 

4  33 

30-29  30-10 

47 

25 

360 

00 

Hymenoxis  Californica. 

25 

7  51 

4  35 

30-36  30-24 

46 

29 

37-5 

00 

Helleborus  niger. 

26 

7  49 

4  37 

30-25  30-15 

52 

32 

42'0 

04 

Primula  polyantha. 

27 

7  48 

4  39 

29-97  29-96 

54 

38 

46-0 

00 

Primula  carniolica. 

28 

7  47 

4  40 

3012  29-88 

51 

35 

43  0 

00 

Cheiranthus  alpina. 

29 

7  45 

4  42 

30-48  30-46 

39 

16 

27-5 

00 

Helleborus  orientalis. 

30 

7  44 

4  44 

30  43  30  42 

41 

17 

290 

00 

Viola  tricolor. 

31 

7  42 

4  46 

30-29  3023 

44 

19 

315 

00 

Stellaria  holostea. 

Phobable  Weather  of  January,  1865. — The  forecast  for  December  proved 
correct  in  every  particular,  the  several  changes  taking  place  at  the  dates  given.  Next 
month  seasonable  weather.  From  1st  to  the  4th  or  5th,  mild  and  damp  ;  then  chang- 
ing to  frost,  and  wind, going  round  to  N.E..  From  6th  to  16th,  severe  frost,  with 
occasional  snow,  and  terminating  in  gales,  and  wind  going  back  to  some  point  W.  of 
N.,  where  it  will  stay  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

Exhibitions  Announced. — March  18,  R.H.S.  and  R.B. ;  April  8,  R.H.S.  and 
R.B. ;  April  29,  R.B.  ;  May  13,  R.H.S. ;  May  24,  R.B.  Great  Exhibition;  June  3, 
R.H.S.  ;  June  10,  R.H.S.  Great  Exhibition  ;  June  14,  R.B.  Great  Exhibition;  June 
17,  R.H.S.;  July  1,  R.H.S.  Great  Exhibition;  July  5,  R.B.  Great  Exhibition  ; 
July  8,  R.H.S.  ;  July  15,  R.H.S. ;  July  22,  R.H.S.  Great  Exhibition ;  July  29, 
R.H.S. 
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TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


Newly  Planted  Peaches — Greenhouse  I 
Climbers. — Polly. — If  your  peach  trees  ] 

j  Lave  been  well  planted  in  retentive  and 
well  prepared  soil,  you  may  leave  the 
shoots  nearly  fall-length,  cutting  them 
back  to  the  first  double  fruit  bud.  Marl 
has  a  consolidating  effect  upon  light  soils, 
and  consequently  a  beneficial  .one,  en- 
abling it  to  retain  moisture  upon  which 
plants  can  be  sustained  for  a  long  period 
during  prolonged  drought.  Passiflora 
rubro  coerulea  and  Tacsonia  pinnatisti- 
pula  will  be  good  plants  for  covering  the 
ends  of  your  greenhouse.  We  imagine 
that  any  greenhouse  plants,  for  which 
you  may  have  a  special  liking,  will  suc- 
ceed with  you,  and  may  be  introduced. 

Tuberoses.— T.  B. — It  is  by  no  means 
surprising  you  did  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing bloom  from  your  tuberoses  last 
year  ;  you  did  not  give  them  a  chance 
of  doing  so.  You  must  give  them  kinder 
treatment  if  you  do  really  wish  to  enjoy 
the  delicate  waxy  appearance  of  the 
flowers,  and  their  luscious  scent.  When 
you  have  procured  your  roots,  which 
should  be  in  January,  put  one  into  as 
small  a  pot  as  it  will  go  into,  using  the 
same  soil  (sandy  loam)  as  you  used  last 
year,  and  place  in  bottom-heat,  giving 
no  water,  or  but  very  sparingly,  until 
they  have  made  growth,  when  increase 
the  quantity  as  their  necessities  require; 
when  they  have  filled  their  pots  with 
roots,  shift  into  thirty-two  sized  pots,  and 
replunge  into  bottom-heat,  and  encou- 
rage them  to  grow  until  they  are  coming 
into  bloom,  when  remove  them  into  the 
greenhouse  to  develop  their  blooms, 
where  they  will  continue  for  two  months 
to  load  the  atmosphere  with  their  deli- 
cious fragrance. 
Peculiariti  es  of  C  erastium  tomentosum. 
— I  see  that  a  correspondent  said,  some 
months  ago,  that  he  had  not  succeeded 
with  Cerastium  tomentosum.  lean  under- 
stand this.  It  has  got  some  peculiarities. 
One  is  that  though  it  grows  rampantly 
with  me  in  the  open  ground,  I  cannot  keep 
it  alive  in  a  pot.  My  first  plant  of  it,  ob- 
tained a  year  or  two  ago,  was,  from  being 
small  and  got  late  in  autumn,  kept  over 
the  winterinacoldpit ;  waiting,  in  spring 
till  it  showed  signs  of  growth  to  plant  it 
out.  It  died  by  the  end  of  March,  or 
the  beginning  of  April,  in  a  most  unac- 
countable way.  Then  I  got  a  lot  of 
cuttings  in  July,  and  having  potted  them 
and  just  struck  them  by  autumn,  I  kept 
them  too  in  a  pit  over  the  winter.    In 


spring  they  began  to  go  like  the  plant, 
when,  warned  by  experience,  I  planted 
out  the  remainder,  and  they  soon  flou- 
rished.    There  is  a  phlox,  a  beautiful 
bright  crimson  one,  that  has  the  same 
peculiarity.     Strike  them  in  a  pot,  and 
keep  them  over  the  winter  in  a  frame  or 
pit,  and  though  other  kinds  will  make 
growth  in  spring  in  their  pots  beside  it, 
yet  if  the  cuttings  of  this  crimson  one 
are  not  planted  out  immediately  in  the 
beginning  of  March,  every  one  will  die. 
This  spring  I  took  up  carelessly  a  hand- 
full  or  two  of  the  cerastium,  stuck  them 
in  any  way  in  the  full  sun  without  cut- 
ting or  shortening   them   to    a   joint, 
watered  them    in     once,     and    almost 
every  one  grew  well.     This  looks  as  if 
Cerastium  tomentosum  will  not  stand 
any  coddling,  and  makes  me  think  that 
perhaps  it  is  the  same  way  with  the 
variegated  balm. — A.  B. 
Wireworm  and  American  Blight. — I  ob- 
serve, in  your  Floral  World,  Nov.  1, 
a  correspondent  is  inquiring  for  an  effec- 
tual method  of   killing  wireworms.     I 
can  tell  him  of  a  most  effectual  one. 
Some  years  ago  these  disgusting  little 
animals  infested  my  seakale  to  such  an 
extent  that  all  my  finest  roots  were  eaten 
through  and  snapped  off.    What  was  to 
he  done  ?    No  one  could  tell  me.     Well, 
it  struck  me  it  was  worth  while  to  try  a 
remedy  which  once  saved  my  celery  from 
being  destroyed  by  a  grub  which  had 
fixed  on  its  roots,  and  that  was  a  good 
steeping  of  soapsuds  ;  and  an  admirable 
remedy  it  was,  acting  two  ways — killing 
the  grub  and  benefiting  as  a  manure.     I 
therefore  tried  it  on  the  seakale,  and  found 
it  most  effectual,  completely  clearing  the 
plantof  the  wireworm,  andmakingit  grow 
and  flourish.     I  have  now  followed  out 
this  plan  for  years,  and  have  a  barrel 
fixed  on  wheels,  into  which  the  laundry- 
maids  pour  the  suds,  and  the  gardener 
takes  them  into  the  garden,  and  applies 
them  where  wanted;  for  a  gardener  has 
many  enemies.     Sometimes  a  grub  at- 
tacks the  roots  of  his  cauliflowers,  and 
again  the  wireworm  attacks  the  roots  of 
his  pinks  and  carnations.    The  slugs  too 
attack  a  variety  of  things,  but  the  suds 
are   effectual    in    destroying    all    these 
enemies,  and,   as  I   have   already  ob- 
served, are  useful  as  a  manure.     Sir,  I 
think  this  is  a  cheap  and  useful  piece  of 
information  for  gardener*.     You    may 
apply  suds  also  with  a  paint-brush  to 
your   apple  trees   when    infested  with 
b2 
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American  Wight,  though  for  this  purpose 
my  gardener  generally  uses  a  lather  of 
softsoap,  which  completely  clears  the 
trees  of  this  deadly  insect. — A.  C.  B. 
Various. — Honor. — Tou  may  allow  your 
vines  to  bear  a  dozen  (or  less)  bunches 
this  year.  Shorten  the  rods  back  to 
plump  buds  on  hard  wood.  Your  manage- 
ment has  been  admirable,  and  you 
appear  to  be  well  started  for  grape 
growing. — Subscriber,  Nantwich. — Six 
roses  for  south  wall :  Cloth  of  Gold,  La- 
marque,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Celine  Fores- 
tier,  Solfaterre,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. — 
W.  Crane. — We  do  not  know  of  one 
good  book  on  the  subject  you  inquire 
about. — An  old  Subscriber. — It  is  late 
in  the  day  to  ask  our  opinion  on  Manetti 


and  Celine  stocks,  for  we  have  written 
almost  too  much  about  them.  As  an 
old  subscriber  you  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  every  point  of  interest  about  the 
buying  and  growing  of  roses,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  suppose  that  though  a 
subscriber  you  are  not  a  very  attentive 
reader  of  the  Floral  World.  This  is 
not  written  in  an  unkind  spirit,  but  we 
are  compelled  to  say  so  much  because  if 
we  really  go  into  the  questions  raised 
by  your  letter,  we  must  repeat  nearly 
all  that  has  been  said  about  roses  during 
the  seven  years  publication  of  the 
Floral  World.  If  your  letters  were 
reproduced  in  full  in  these  pages,  the 
house  you  name  would  suffer  nothing 
by  the  complaints  you  make. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 


Clirical  Elocution;  a  Practical  and 
Original  System  of  Delivery.  By  C.  W. 
Smith. — London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  & 
Co.  This  professes  to  be  a  practical  book, 
and  we  have  looked  through  it  with  some 
care,  and  find  that  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  the  consideration  of  all  who 
are  ambitious  of  exellence  in  public  speak- 
ing. Mr.  Smith  has  had  much  experience 
as  a  teacher,  and  to  his  credit  he  has  nei- 
ther made  this  volume  a  mere  advertise- 
ment, nor  has  he  withheld  from  the  reader 
any  advices  which  may  tend  to  assist  him 
in  independence  of  personal  instruction. 
We  are  compelled  to  notice  these  two  fea- 
tures, not  because  we  would  praise  an 
author  for  being  honest,  but  because  it  is 
too  much  the  fashion  for  books  of  such  kinds 
to  be  used  as  baits  for  catching  pupils. 
Elocution  is  seldom  studied  by  those  whose 
office  it  is  to  give  oral  instruction,  and  this 
admirable  work  may  do  something  towards 
securing  a  proper  recognition  of  the  art 
amongst  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  anx- 
ious to  combine  grace  with  power  and  me- 
thod with  originality  in  public  speaking. 

The  Temple  Anecdotes.  Vol.  I.  By 
Ralph  and  Chandos  Temple.  Groom- 
bridge  &  Sons. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Christmas  books,  though  not  prepared 
with  any  view  to  suit  a  particular  season, 
for  anecdotes  are  suitable  for  all  seasons. 
The  anecdotes  in  this  volume  are  all  illus- 
trative of  inventions  and  discoveries,  and 
the  selection  has  been  made  with  judg- 
ment and  taste.  It  is  a  delightful  volume, 
to  take  up  and  put  down,  to  read  again  and 
again  ;  sure  to  amuse,  never  to  weary, 
and  likely  sometimes  to  stimulate  to  noble 
endeavours,  and  encourage  worthy  aspira- 


tions. The  authors  thoroughly  understand 
their  task,  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  say 
that  they  can  tell  a  simple  story  in  a  sim- 
ple way,  and  point  its  moral  with  effect. 
The  work  is  beautifully  printed  and  ably 
illustrated,  and  deserves  a  place  en  every 
library  and  drawing-room  table  throughout 
the  land.  The  Temples  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  Percys,  and  with  as  bright  a  light 
to  show  forth  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and 
the  manifold  workings  of  human  curiosity, 
ambition,  and  self-sacrifice. 

A  Bunch  of  Keys,  ichere  They  tcere 
Found,  and  What  They  might  have  Un- 
locked. Edited  by  Thomas  Hood.  Groom - 
bridge  &  Sons. — Much  has  been  expected  of 
Thomas  Hood,  promising  son  of  the  most 
original,  exuberant,  and  genial  wits  of 
modern  times.  Hitherto  Mr.  Hood's  per- 
formances have  justified  rather  than  satis- 
fied the  public  expectation.  Now  we  be- 
lieve Mr.  Hood's  time  has  come,  and  we 
may  say  that  talent  descends  in  the  male 
line,  and  there  is  one  more  instance  added 
to  the  many  that  have  been  collected  by 
the  curious.  This  is  a  glorious  volume, 
containing  six  capital  stories  by  six  several 
writers  ;  one  of  them,  "  The  Key  of  the 
Nursery  Cupboard,"  by  Mr.  Hood,  as  sure 
to  become  famous  among  the  gems  of  mo- 
dern fiction,  as  that  the  volume  itself  will 
be  literally  devoured,  and  do  more  good 
than  all  the  turkeys,  pigs,  puddings,  and 
cakes  that  are  now  on  their  way  to  that 
bourne  from  which  perhaps  (and  alas !) 
some  of  them  will  return.  Those  who 
have  any  affection  for  us  will  please  order 
of  their  booksellers  the  "  Bunch  of  Keys," 
and  place  it  first  in  the  list  of  books  in- 
tended for  New  Year's  gifts. 
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Eebbuaey,  18G5. 
NEW  VARIETIES    OF   BEDDING   GERANIUMS. 


HOUGH  we    are  never  tired   of  talking 
about  the  rapid  improvements  effected   in 
the  forms,  and  colours,  and  habits  of  our 
favourite  flowers,  it  is  certain  that  not  one 
of  our  many  favourites  has  been  so  much 
improved  of  late  years  as  that  which,  for  the  sake  of 
a  collective  term,  may  be  designated  the  S  cablet 
Geeanium.     The  immense  diversity  of  characters  to 
be  found  in  this  section  of  decorative  plants,  renders 
it  impossible  to  designate  them  by  any  collective  term 
which  will  bear  critical  examination.     Pedantry  pro- 
nounces them  to  be  "  zonale  pelargoniums,"  but  a  large  pro- 
portion are  not  zonale,  and  pedantry  comes  to  grief  as  usual. 
To  call  them  "  Bedding  Geraniums"  is  equally  incorrect,  be- 
cause many  of  them  are  unfit  for  bedding,  and  in  strict  botanical  classi- 
fication, they  are  not  geraniums  at  all,  but   pelargoniums.       Never- 
theless the  term  "bedding  geraniums"  is  preferable  to  the  pedantic 
designation,  "  zonale  pelargoniums,"  because  it  is  one  which  everybody 
understands,  and  it  conveys  to  the  public  apprehension  a  distinct  idea 
of  a  purely  objective  kind,  never  requiring  the  unlearned  to  evolve  out 
of  their  own  internal  consciousness  the  idea  of  a  group  of  plants  which 
naturally  group  together,  and  yet  have  amongst  them  no  single  type  of 
the  whole.  "When  the  proposals  of  the  pedants  arethoroughly  reasonable, 
mankind  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  them,  and  the  adoption  will  remove 
them  from  the  domain  of  pedantry  into  that  of  common  sense.     There- 
fore, until  the  pedants  provide  us  with  a  term  having  a  true  collective 
power,  and  which  needs  not  to  be  received  with  any  reservations  or 
exceptions,  I  shall  use  the  term  "  Bedding  Geraniums,"  because  of  its 
obvious  usefulness,  and  take  to  the  new  sign,  whatever  it  may  be. 

In  preparing  the  lists  for  this  year's  "  Garden  Oracle,"  I  had  more 
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trouble  with  the  bedding  geraniums  than  with  any  other  class  of  plants, 
not  excepting  even  Roses  and  Dahlias.  There  are  so  many,  aud  the 
shades  of  difference  between  certain  favourites  are  exceedingly  few,  and 
I,  being  excessively  fond  of  these  plants,  might  easily  be  led  to  recom- 
mend a  larger  number  than  would  be  consistent  with  the  plan  of  the 
work,  which  is  to  guide  cultivators  to  a  few  of  the  best  in  all  the  classes, 
and  not  to  many  of  any  kind.  That  I  have  entered  only  fifty-six  in  all 
may  be  some  satisfaction  to  those  readers  who  are  always  crying  out 
against  lengthy  enumerations  of  varieties  that  are  pronounced  "  indis- 
pensable." In  that  batch  of  fifty-six  will  be  found  Adonis,  Marvel, 
Stella,  Madame  Yauolier,  Dr.  Lindley,  Lucisn  Tisserand,  Hoi  d'ltalie, 
Helen  Lindsay,  Madame  Budersdorf ;  and  for  variegates,  Flower  of 
Spring,  Silver  Chain,  Bijou,  Alma,  Mrs.  Lennox,  Mountain  of  Snow, 
Shottesham  Pet,  and  Flower  of  the  Day.  I  name  these  here  for  two 
reasons — first,  to  furnish  those  who  do  not  possess  the  "  Oracle"  with 
the  names  of  a  few  that  I  consider  the  finest  established  varieties,  and 
next  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  I  do  not  believe  one  of  them  will  be 
displaced  or  eclipsed  by  any  of  the  new  varieties  to  be  sent  out  in  1865. 
I  find  in  the  "  Oracle"  a  list  of  fifty-eight  new  varieties  to  be  sent  out 
during  the  coming  spring,  namely,  forty-four  single  flowering  scarlet,  rose, 
white,  etc.,  three  double-flowering  scarlets,  and  eleven  with  variegated 
leaves.  The  most  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  geraniums  will  not  care  to 
orderthewhole  batch  of  fifty-eight,  and  discover  for  himself  their  respective 
merits  and  demerits,  in  order  to  know  which  to  destroy  and  which  to  keep 
when  the  season  once  more  closes.  Having  examined  every  one  of  the 
varieties  described,  with  the  exception  of  three  only,  and  having 
cultivated  during  more  than  one  season  many  of  them,  in  order  to 
put  them  to  the  proof  before  they  were  submitted  to  public  notice, 
I  shall  point  out  to  intending  purchasers  those  which  are  most  likely 
to  justify  the  moderate  expenditure  necessary  for  obtaining  them. 

Let  us  look  first  for  the  most  distinct  geranium  to  be  found  amongst 
the  novelties,  and  we  have  it  in  Amy  Hogg,  a  demi-nosegay  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  Beaton,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  "William  Paul, 
of  "Walt ham  Cross.  In  the  round  of  bedding  plants,  Purple  King 
verbena  is  almost  the  only  plant  to  be  relied  upon  for  its  own  parti- 
cular colour — good,  purples  are,  in  fact,  scarce.  If  petunias  had  more 
substance,  and  could  endure  cold  seasons  as  well  as  hot  ones,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  about  purples  and  shades  of  purple.  But  in 
our  present  circumstances,  a  robust  habited  demi-nosegay  geranium 
with  purple  flowers  is  a  boon  of  almost  priceless  value.  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  the  colour  of  Amy  Hogg  is  similar  to  that  of  Purple 
King  verbena ;  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort ;  that  valuable  plant  is  men- 
tioned only  to  indicate  by  its  splendour  the  general  poverty  of  the 
section  of  bedders  (classing  them  by  colour)  to  which  it  belongs. 
Amy  Hogg  may  be  described  as  brilliant  purplish  rose,  but  it  has 
so  much  purple  as  to  be  in  this  respect  as  distinct  from  all  other  gera- 
niums as  Purple  King  is  distinct  from  all  other  verbenas. 

The  next  most  distinct  is  Indian  Yellow  from  the  same  raiser,  and  in 
the  same  hands.  This  is  a  true  nosegay  of  excellent  habit,  and  the 
colour  orange  scarlet,  with  a  decided  wash  of  pure  yellow.  As  Amy 
Hogg  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  blue  of  any  known  geranium, 
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not-  excepting  even  Purple  Nosegay,  so  Indian  Yellow  contains  the 
largest  proportion  of  yellow,  not  excepting  even  Harry  Hieover  or 
Orange  Nosegay,  which  last  (another  of  the  novelties)  is  perhaps  the 
next  best  approach  to  yellow. 

Passing  to  another  class  of  colours,  there  are  two  gems  of  rare 
beauty  to  claim  the  admiration  of  cultivators  in  1SG5.  Mr.  Salter,  of 
Hammersmith,  has  Beawte  de  Suresne,  a  nearly  large-flowering  zonale, 
but  with  a  little  of  the  pinched  petal  character  of  the  nosegays.  In 
respect  of  colour  it  may  be  classed  with  Christine,  Helen  Lindsay,  and 
others,  but -it  outshines  them  all,  the  colour  being  rich  rose  pink,  with 
a  faint  lilac  shade,  and  a  touch  of  white  at  the  base  of  the  top  petals. 
In  the  same  section  occurs  Madame  Barre,  which  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Bull,  of  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  a  grand  example  of  style  and 
colouring  in  geraniums.  To  say  that  this  is  destined  to  supersede 
Christine  as  a  bedder  is  to  play  the  prophet,  and  playing  the  prophet 
is,  you  know,  a  mere  performance.  But  Madame  Barre  has  qualities  of 
the*  highest  order,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  for  pot  and 
specimen  culture,  and  is  at  least  likely  when  distributed  to  drive  Chris- 
tine out  of  the  field  in  all  places  where  progress  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  the  section  to  which  I  have  in  my  geranium  papers  applied  the 
term  "painted,"  there  is  a  charming  new  variety  called  The  Clown, 
raised  by  Mr.  Windsor,  of  Highgate.  The  name  is  most  appropriate, 
for  the  colouring  reminds  one  of  the  peculiar  white  and  vermilion 
devices  by  which  we  recognize  the  face  of  a  clown  anywhere  without 
need  of  any  glimpse  at  the  spotted  uniform  and  grotesque  legs.  The 
Clown  geranium  is,  however,  most  refined  in  character  and  colouring, 
the  petals  are  broad,  and  smooth,  and  overlapping,  and  the  colour  is 
white,  with  vermilion  stain  at  the  base,  forming  what  may  be  called  a 
yermilion  eye  to  a  fine  white  flower. 

Among  the  variegated-leaved  varieties,  the  finest  of  the  season  is 
Luc;/  Grieve,  one  of  a  large  batch  which  will  be  sent  out  by  Messrs.  E. 
G.  Henderson  and  Son,  of  St.  John's  Wood.  It  is  a  tricolor  in  the 
style  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  but  surpassing  that  justly  popular  variety  in  the 
richness  of  its  colours.  Meteor  (Saltmarsh),  Captain  Meade  (E.  Gr. 
Henderson),  and  Golden  Sceptre  (Downie  and  Co.)  are  beautiful  tri- 
colors that  are  likely  to  become  popular,  but  they  are  not  to  be  included 
in  a  selection  of  the  gems  of  the  season.  Golden  Nugget  (B.  S.  Wil- 
liams) is  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  Cloth  of  Grold  section,  the  leaves 
are  of  immense  size,  and  very  richly  and  distinctly  coloured. 

It  may  be  unfair  to  place  Mr.  Bull's  double-flowering  varieties  any- 
where but  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  fact  is  I  have  not  seen  them, 
and  I  can  only  do  as  others  will  do,  that  is,  rely  on  Mr.  Bull's  descrip- 
tion of  these  "  extraordinary  novelties."  As  we  have  had  from  him  a 
■whole  series  of  the  finest  known  zonales,  Paust,  Marvel,  Brilliancy, 
Eleanor,  Dr.  Lindley,  etc.,  etc.,  it  is  but  consistent  that  if  a  race  of 
doubles  is  to  be  established,  Mr.  Bull  should  have  the  honour  of  its 
inauguration.  The  names  of  the  three  double-flowering  varieties  are 
Marechal  de  Clianjloard,  Aur/uste  Ferrier  and  Triomplie  de  Gergoviat. 

Among  the  large  residue  of  varieties  that  will  have  to  take  their 
place  in  the  round  of  scarlets,  there  are  four  that  merit  the  immediate 
attention  of  all  practitioners  of  bedding.     The  first  is  Little  Treasure, 
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to  be  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Saltmarsk  and  Son,  of  Chelmsford.  It  is  as 
perfect  a  bedder  as  was  ever  seen,  babit  very  dwarf,  leaves  dark  green, 
flowers  profusely  produced,  and  as  good  as  those  of  Attraction.  Ano- 
ther is  Bed  Riding  Hood,  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hally,  of  Blackbeatb:  It  is 
of  almost  diminutive  growth,  the  leaf  has  a  dull  zone,  the  flowers 
scarlet,  the  peculiar  glitter  of  a  mass  of  this  will  make  it  a  favourite 
wherever  it  is  seen.  The  third  of  these  is  Beauty  of  Waltliam  ("W". 
Paul),  a  close  habited,  thrifty,  neat  growing  bedder,  with  large  trusses 
of  red  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  produced  so  profusely  as  to  completely 
cover  the  plant  all  the  summer  long.  The  last  is  Lady  Cowper,  sent 
out  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Francis,  of  Hertford.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  compact, 
and  bushy,  with  small  bright  green  leaves  and  light  scarlet  flowers. 

These  are  all  that  I  can  recommend  as  "  indispensable."  More 
than  a  hundred  seedling  geraniums  were  brought  forward  last  year,  and 
they  were  all  good.  But  as  good  geraniums  already  abound,  amateur  cul- 
tivators need  only  such  novelties  as  are  very  distinctive,  and  also  good. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  Chronicle  has  proposed  to  call  these 
plants  Garland  Pelargoniums.  The  proposal  will  never  be  adopted 
except  perhaps  by  half  a  dozen  mad  people.  S.  II. 


A  NEW  INVENTION  FOR  ERUIT  WALLS. 


No  one  can  look  on  an  old  fruit  wall 
without  a  feeling  of  regret  that  the 
common  practice  of  nailing  trees  is  so 
terribly  destructive.      You   see    the 
wall  pitted  all  over  with  holes,  as  if 
it  had  suffered  from  small-pox,  and 
you  know  that  every  year  it  must  get 
worse,  and  that  as  the  holes  deepen, 
widen,   and  multiply,  all  the  moths, 
butterflies,   eawflies,  and  other  pests 
that  make  havoc  with    garden  pro- 
luce  have  increased  opportunities  for 
concealing  their  eggs  where  they  will 
be  sure  of  warmth  and  shelter,  and 
the  more    sure,    therefore,    of   per- 
petuating   their    kinds   for  the    per- 
petual plague  of  the  gardener  and  the 
destruction  of  the  best  results  of  his 
industry.     Gardeners  have,  of  course, 
speculated  on  tbe  possibility  of  over- 
coming this  evil  in  the  culture  of  wall 
fruits.     Some  have  adopted  the  more 
sensible  system  of  nailing  between  the 
bricks,    and    have   patiently    allowed 
lookers-on  addicted  to  the  system  of 
nailing  on  the  bricks  only,  to  laugh 
at  them  for  their  supposed  folly.    For 
nailing  between  the  bricks  it  is  needful 
the  mortar  should  be  good,  which  is 
rarely  the  case  ;  but  it  will  always  be 
worth  while  to  prepare  the  wall  in 
the  first  instance,  by   means   which 


every  bricklayer  understands,  for 
nailing  between  the  courses,  than  to 
nail  on  the  bricks  themselves,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  pointing  repairs 
the  mortar  completely,  but  to  put  a 
new  face  on  bricks  that  have  literally 
lost  their  surface  is  next  to  impossible, 
and  in  any  case  the  best  that  can  be 
done  entails  muck  expense  and 
trouble.  A  still  further  advance  in 
the  right  direction  is  the  use  of 
wires,  which  is  more  commonly 
practised  on  the  Continent  than  in 
this  country.  In  the  "  Garden 
Oracle"  of  1864  we  recommended 
the  "eyelet  wall  nails  "  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  they  have,  as  we  know, 
been  largely  adopted,  and  the  trees 
have  -been  better  trained  by  tying 
them  to  trellises  of  galvanized  wire 
than  by  the  old  system  of  nails  and 
shreds.  A  still  farther  improvement 
is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Foxley,  for 
which  he  has  taken  out  a  patent. 
By  this  invention  the  trees  are  tied 
to  the  wall  itself,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  all  need  for  repointing,  all  pitting 
and  punching  the  surface  of  the 
bricks,  and  all  nails,  wires,  laths,  or 
other  complexities.  "  Foxley 's  patent 
beaded  bricks  "  are  furnished  on  the 
face    with    stout    beads,   and    these 
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beads  are  perforated  at  intervals  of 
two  inches.  To  tie  in  the  trees  a 
strip  of  bass,  string,  or  soft  wire  is 
passed  through  the  perforation,  and 
round  the  branch,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  matter. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
these  bricks.  When  young  hands  are 
put  to  nailing,  especially  during  cold 


etc.,  are  perishable,  and  while  they 
last  they  harbour  vermin.  How 
many  thousands  of  clusters  of  butter- 
flies' eggs  might  now  be  found  hidden 
behind  trellises,  and  under  old  shreds 
on  fruit  walls,  were  it  but  possible  to 
make  a  ddigent  search.  But  trellises 
are  objectionable  because  when  the 
east  winds  are  blowing  in  spring, 
there    is  always    a  draught    behind 


weather,  they  bestow  much  of  their 
strength,  and  the  weight  of  the 
hammer,  on  their  own  fingers,  and 
the  tender  bark  of  the  trees.      It  is 


not  good  for  either  fingers  or  fruit 
spurs  to  be  tapped  in  this  way. 
Then  all  nails,    shreds,  wires,    etc., 


them,  and  the  trees  are  sometimes 
worse  off  than  if  they  had  no  wall 
at  all.  With  the  Foxley  bricks  the 
trees  are  as  well  off  in  respect  of 
warmth  as  with  the  old-fashioned 
nails  and  shreds,  and  the  bricks 
themselves  cannot  possibly  suffer  by 
the  using.  These  few  remarks  will 
perhaps  suffice  to  induce  those  who 
are  forming  new  gardens,  or  improv- 
ing old  ones,  to  consider  whether  this 
invention  has  any  claim  to  their 
attention.      It  may  be  well   to    add 
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that  a  fruit  wall  may  be  built  partly 
of  common  bricks  and  partly  of  the 
patent  bearledbricks— 3500  of  common 
requiring  1000  of  the  patent,  so  as  to 
have  the  latter  in  alternate  courses, 


and  on  the  face  of  the  wall  only. 
Those  who  wish  for  further  informa- 
tion may  obtain  it  by  making  appli- 
cation to  the  patentee,  Mr.  J.  Foxley, 
Stoney  Stratford,  Bucks. 


GREENHOUSE  EEKNS. 

Polypodium    venosum    (Lowe).—  j  house  and   Wardian  case  fern,  and 
This  very  distinct  and  beautiful   fern  |  ought  never  to  be  grown  in  the  stove, 

being  a  native  of  temperate  or 
at  least  sub-tropical  parts  of  South 
America.  It  is  a  fine  fern  of  small 
growth,  remarkable  for  the  delicate 
and  distinct  reticulation  of  its 
veins,  and  the  bold, highly-coloured 
sori  of  the  fertile  fronds.  The 
fronds  do  not  greatly  differ  in  out- 
line; they  are  oblong-lanceolate, 
and  attenuated  at  the  base,  the 
barren  ones  being  considerably 
wider  than  those  that  bear  the 
sori,  and  usually  shorter.  The 
fronds  average  five  to  eight  inches 
in  length.  They  rise  singly  from  a 
stout,  creeping,  scaly,  cinnamon- 
coloured  rhizome,  which  in  a  large 
specimen  is  very  conspicuous  and 
ornamental.  The  dull,  pale  green 
of  the  fronds  is  beautifully  con- 
trasted by  the  rich  ochreous  brown 
of  the  large,  heaped  up,  and  very 
characteristic  sori,  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  fronds  produced  in  a  very 
limited  area  are  characters  that 
render  this  a  most  interesting  fern. 
Pot  or  border  culture  does  not 
well  suit  Polypodium  venosum.  It 
requires  peculiar  treatment,  and  if 
properly  planted  in  the  first  in- 
stance, will  occasion  no  trouble 
whatever.  In  any  L'ase  the  roots 
must  be  extra  well  drained,  for 
stagnant  moisture  is  certain  death 
to  tliis  plant.  The  soil  which  suits 
it  best  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
gritty  leaf-mould,  sandy  peat,  and 
potsherds  broken  to  the  size  of 
peas.  In  such  a  mixture,  not  more 
than  six  inches  in  depth  (four 
inches  is  sufficient),  on  a  bottom  of 
some  material  which  will  allow  of 
*"  ready  escape  for  surplus  moisture, 
the  plant  will  do  well,  and  prove 
itself  an  almost  hardy  fern.  Obviously 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  a  plant  so 


POLTPODIUU     VENOST7JT. 


is  ordinarily   described  as  "  an  ever- 
green stove  species,"  but  it  is  a  green- 
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constituted  is  to  suspend  it.  When 
grown  in  a  basket  in  a  warm  green- 
house it  soon  forms  a  flue  specimen, 
the  tawny  rhizome  creeps  about 
wildly,  and  soon  covers  the  basket 
with  a  beautiful  complexity  of  cord- 
like windings,  and  from  every  part  of 
it,  except  the  young  pushing  shoots  of 
the  season,  barren  and  fertile  fronds 
are  produced  in  plenty.  To  increase 
it  is  easy  enough  ;  cut  off  a  portion 
of  rhizome  with  fronds  and  roots  at- 
tached ;  pot  it  in  the  same  sort  of 
mixture  as  is  recommended  for  spe- 
cimen plants,  and  give  it  proper  en- 
couragement, and  it  will  soon  make  a 
plant. 

It  has  a  host  of  synonymes,  The 
principal  of  them  are  Phlebodium 
stigmatica  (Presl.),  Polypodium  stig- 
maticum  (PresL),  and  Polypodium 
Jlcekeanum  (Sprengel). 

Polypodium  pJiyllitidis  (Linnams, 
Kunze). — Mr.  Lowe  very  aptly  de- 
signates this  the  "  Hart's  tongue  fern 
of  the  tropics,"  on  account  of  its  hart's- 
tongue-like  appearance.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  related  to  scolopen- 
drium,  but  is  a  true  polypody.  In 
habit  and  growth  this  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct, and  in  every  way  a  fine  fern. 
The  fronds  are  erect,  simple,  undu- 
lated, lanceolate-acuminate,  and  of 
stout  texture  ;  the  sori  plentifully 
produced,  and  follow  the  transverse 
direction  of  the  veins,  producing  a 
very  rich  display  of  orange  colouring. 
The  rhizome  is  scaly  and  creeping, 
but  it  does  not  travel  far,  making 
several  short  spurs  "  close  home," 
from  which,  after  a  time,  fronds  pro- 
ceed. The  fronds  average  two  to  two 
and  a-half  feet  in  length. 

Mr.  Lowe  describes  it  as  "  an  ever- 
green stove  species,"  but  it  is  much 
more  at  home  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
it  answers  admirably  in  a  case,  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  artificial  heat  in 
winter,  and  moderate  ventilation  at 
all  seasons.  To  grow  this  fern  well  it 
should  have  a  rich,  gritty  soil,  such 
as  mellow  loam,  turfy  peat,  silver 
sand,  and  pounded  potsherds.  With 
plenty  of  water  all  the  growing  season, 
and  good  drainage  at  all  times,  it  at- 
tains its  full  stature  and  beauty  in 
ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  and 
will  bear  to  be  fully  exposed  to  the 


light,  needing  only  moderate  shade  in 
the  height  of  summer.  It  has  the 
good  quality,  however,  of  doing  well 
under  almost  any  circumstances,  ex- 
cept exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, provided  the  plant  is  nei- 


EOLTPODlril      PHSLLITIDIS. 

ther  frozen  nor  water-logged.  But 
when  subjected  to  treatment  other 
than  generous,  it  makes  less  growth, 
and  the  fronds  do  not  rise  more  than 
a  foot  or  so  ;  they  are  still,  however, 
even  then  beautiful.  I  find  it  prosper 
in  a  Wardian  case,  and  in  winter  it 
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never  suffers  if  kept  at  a  temperature 
not  lower  than  40°,  and  at  the  same  time 
guarded  against  damp,  which,  when 
the  temperature  is  low,  causes  mildew 


FOLTPODIUM    CKSNATU1T. 

and  damping  off  at  the  base  of  the 
fronds. 

It  has  been  frequently  referred  to 
as  a  good  case  fern  in  former  issues 
of  the  Flobal  Woeld.  Of  its  various 
synonymes  the  following  are  most 
in  use  : — Cyrtophlebium  phyllitidis 
(Smith,  Moore),  and  Campyloneurum 
phyllitidis  (Presl.,  Fee). 


Poli/podium  crenatum  (Kunze, 
Wildenow).  This  hitherto  scarce  fern 
is  now  plentiful,  and  having  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Sim  been 
enabled  to  make  acquaintance 
with  it  and  observe  its  habits, 
I  am  enabled  to  make  a  note  on 
its  cultivation.  It  is  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  quite  distinct  in  the 
class  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
fronds  rise  from  a  creeping 
rhizoma;  they  are  once  di- 
vided, the  pinnas  are  oblong- 
ovate,  membranous,  crenate  on 
the  edge  ;  colour  bright  green, 
overspread  on  the  underside 
with  cinnamon-coloured  sori, 
which  are  very  conspicuous  and 
handsome.  The  surface  is  as 
it  were  tessellated  and  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  This  is  truly 
"  an  evergreen  stove  species," 
yet  it  may  be  grown,  and  that 
well,  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
and  should  in  such  case  be  in 
a  pot.  In  potting  let  there 
be  one-third  depth  of  drain- 
age material,  then  a  mixture 
of  turfy  peat,  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
and  pounded  brick  to  fill  up. 
Pot  loosely  at  first,  keeping 
the  rhizome  well  above  the 
surface :  then  spread  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  about  an 
inch  depth  of  brick  and  tile, 
pounded  to  the  size  of  peas, 
and  press  the  roots  firm  with 
the  rhizome  on  the  surface. 
In  a  warm  shady  part  of  the 
greenhouse  it  will  be  found 
to  do  well  all  the  summer, 
and  if  it  can  be  placed  in  a 
cool  part  of  the  stove  all  winter  it 
will  be  safe,  but  it  may,  nevertheless, 
be  kept  with  moderate  care  in  any 
greenhouse  that  is  kept  at  an  average 
of  45°  all  winter,  being  much  more 
accommodating  than  hitherto  repre- 
sented. 

Shirley  Hibbeep. 
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SPRING-  FLOWERS.— THE  DAPHNE. 


This  is  a  genus  which,  affords  us, 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months, 
a  variety  of  the  most  delightfully  fra- 
grant flowers  we  possess,  either  for 
cutting  for  bouquets,  or  for  the  deco- 
ration of  conservatories,  greenhouses, 
or  halls  ;  and  no  plant  grown  is  a 
greater  favourite  with  the  ladies  than 
this,  and  the  possession  of  a  few  large 
plants  to  cut  from  is  a  consideration 
with  most  gardeners.  The  sorts  com- 
monly grown,  and  most  deserving 
attention,  are  D.  odora,  D.  indica  alba, 
D.  indica  rubra,  and  the  little  hardy 
variety  D.  cneorum,  for  forcing.  As 
it  takes  several  years  to  grow  a  large 
plant  from  a  cutting,  and  as,  besides, 
they  do  not  flourish  so  luxuriantly  on 
their  own  roots  as  when  worked  upon 
the  hardy  Daphne  laureola,,  or  Spurge 
Laurel,  that  grows  in  our  woods,  some 
of  the  latter  should  now  be  procured 
and  potted,  to  graft  the  sweet  varieties 
on,  and  to  be  in  readiness  against  the 
pits  or  frames  are  got  to  work.  They 
flourish  in  a  nice  soft  loam,  rather 
sandy  than  otherwise,  but  any  loamy 
compost,  with  one-third  part  peat 
added,  will  grow  them,  or  the  soil 
might  in  many  cases,  be  obtained 
with  the  plants.  In  selecting,  choose 
plants  with  clean  stems  for  a  few 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil ; 
then,  if  it  branch  off  into  three  or  four 
shoots,  it  will  afford  the  opportunity  of 
putting  on  several  scions,  and  thereby 
ensure  a  large  plant  at  once.  In 
potting,  press  the  soil  very  firm  about 
the  roots,  and  set  them  by  in  any  cool 
house,  until  a  nice  bottom-heat  and 
moist  atmosphere  can  be  secured,  such 
as  a  cucumber  pit  or  dung-bed  affords. 
Then  plunge  the  pots,  and  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  stock  to  within  a  little  of 
the  place  where  the  scions  are  to  be 
put  on;  in  a  week  or  fortnight  after 
the  grafting  may  be  performed.  For 
this  purpose,  take  the  pots  out  and 
put  in  some  convenient  place  for  per- 
forming the  operation,  taking  care 
they  do  not  get  chilled  ;  and  after  the 
grafting  is  done,  replace  them  again 
in  the  bottom-heat  ;  there  to  remain 
until  a  union  between  the  stock  and 
Bcion  has  been   effected ;  this  will  be 


known  by  the  growth  of  the  latter, 
when  they  should  be  gradually  inured 
to  bear  the  ordinary  treatment. 

As  the  stock  will  generally  be 
thicker  than  the  scion,  I  use  either 
the  cleft  or  the  wedge  methods  of 
grafting.  The  first  of  these  consists 
in  splitting  the  top  of  the  stock,  and 
inserting  a  small  wedge  of  wood 
whilst  the  scion  is  fitted  in,  which  is 
done  by  cutting  one  side  of  the  sciou 
thin  and  tapering,  so  that  the  bark  of 
the  one  fits  to  the  bark  of  the  other. 
For  the  second  method,  the  scion  is 
prepared  in  just  the  same  manner,  but 
instead  of  splitting  the  stock,  I  merely 
cut  one,  two,  or  three  notches  in  the 
side,  so  that  the  scion  may  fit  in  and 
the  barks  come  together  as  in  the 
other  way.  This  is  the  plan  I  adopt 
with  large  stocks,  as  I  can  thus  put 
two  or  three  scions  on,  which  soon 
form  a  large  head  ;  and  it  is  the  best 
for  the  trailing  var.  D  cneorum,  as  it 
will  then  form  a  nice  compact  head, 
and  should  be  worked  at  about  the 
height  of  a  foot  from  the  pot.  These 
must  be  tied  and  clayed  over  as  in 
grafting  the  apple,  and  those  who  can 
accomplish  the  one  can  also  perform 
the  other  ;  and  I  fancy  there  are  not 
many  who  have  any  pretensions  to  a 
knowledge  of  gardening  but  have  tried 
their  hand  at  grafting  an  apple. 

The  rationale  of  their  culture  may 
be  summed  up  in  few  words.  As  they 
bloom  in  winter,  on  the  points  of  the 
shoots  made  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, it  behoves  the  cultivator  to  obtain 
a  vigorous  crop  of  young  shoot-1,  and 
when  obtained  to  ripen  well  the 
incipient  flower-buds  forming  upon 
them  ;  to  do  which,  place  the  plants 
in  a  nice  growing  temperature  of  60' 
to  70°.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  fade 
the  young  wood  will  then  grow  rapidly 
and  may  be  pinched  in  moderation  to 
increase  the  number  of  shoots;  they 
should  be  kept  growing  until  July, 
then  to  be  placed  out  of  doors 
until  the  middle  of  September, 
then  to  be  kept  in  the  greenhouse 
until  its  flowering  season  is  again 
over.  Care  should  be  taken  that  worms 
do  not  disturb  the  drainage  of  the  pots, 
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and  it  will  require  repotting  once  in 
wo  or  three  years  ;  but  at  each  pot- 
ing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old 
soil  should  be  shaken  a,way,  and  fresh 
used,  pressing  it  tightly  into  the  pot. 
They  enjoy  a  sprinkling  from  the 
syringe  when  groicing,  but  to  be  kept 
dry  at  other  times  ;  and  water  at  the 


root  at  all  times  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist,  but 
most  so  in  the  growing  season ;  yet 
they  will  not  bear  stagnant  water 
about  their  roots,  so  the  drainage 
must  always  have  particular  attention 
to  see  that  water  when  given  passes 
freely  away.  H.  Howlett. 


ABUTILON  STRIATUM. 


Cuttings  of  young  wood,  taken  off 
when  about  three  inches  in  length, 
will  strike  readily  in  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  peat,  or  leaf-mould,  covered 
with  a  small  glass,  and  plunged  in  a 
gentle  bottom-heat.  When  the  cut- 
tings are  struck,  which  may  be  known 
by  their  beginning  to  grow,  pot  them 
off  into  small  pots  (60's),  using  a  mix- 
ture of  peat  and  leaf-mould,  in  about 
equal  parts,  with  a  little  sand;  let 
them  remain  in  a  gentle  hot-bed,  or 
some  warm  place,  for  a  week  or  ten 
days,  watering  them  gently  as  they 
may  require  it ;  then  remove  them  to 
the  greenhouse,  and  as  soon  as  the 
roots  have  filled  the  pots,  shift  th?rn 
into  a  size  larger,  with  the  same  com- 
post, adding  a  little  loam,  which 
should  be  increased  at  each  shifting, 
until  they  are  placed  in  large  pots,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  at  least  four 
or  five  feet  high,  if  attended  to,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  bloom,  which, 
from  its  pendulous  habit  amid  the 
ample  foliage,  is  extremely  beautiful. 
As  the  season  advances,  they  may  be 
removed  out  of  doors  with  other 
greenhouse  plants,  where  they  will 
continue  in  flower  the  whole  of  the 
summer. 

In  the  autumn  they  should  be  re- 
potted with  the  other  plants,  cutting 
off  the  matted  roots,   and  filling  up 


with  good  fresh  earth,  in  the  same 
proportions  as  before,  and  placed  in 
the  stove,  if  there  is  one  on  the  estab- 
lishment, where  they  will  still  con- 
tinue to  bloom  :  thus  amply  repaying 
the  trouble  and  attention  bestowed 
on  them,  by  a  continual  succession  of 
curious  and  very  handsome  flowers. 

The  genus  Sida,  from  which 
Abutilon  has  been  separated,  com- 
prises, if  we  include  Bastardia,  G-aya, 
and  Abutilon  (as  is  still  done  by  De 
Candolle  and  others),  about  two  hun- 
dred species,  many  of  which  are  ac- 
customed to  unfold  their  flowers  at 
such  stated  hours,  that  Bory  de  St. 
Vincent  asserts,  that  from  the  single 
genus  Sida,  a  dial  of  flowers  {horolo~ 
glum  flora)  might  be  constructed,  so 
accurate  that,  between  the  tropics, 
the  hour  of  the  day  might  be  ascer- 
tained by  it. 

The  leaves  of  some  of  the  species 
exhibit  perceptible  changes  of  posi- 
tion ;  those,  for  example,  of  the  Sida 
Abutilon  (Linnams)  fall  close  to  the 
stem,  and  seem  to  protect  it  from  the 
night  air.  A  similar  action  may  be 
observed  even  during  the  day  in  the 
large  leaves  of  the  Sedysarum  (Des- 
modhim)  gyrans ;  for,  should  dark 
clouds  Fuddenly  overspread  the  6ky, 
they  will  immediately  fall  down,  and 
cover  the  stem  as  with  a  mantle. 


PLANTING  FOR  EFFECT. 


Veky  much  of  the  work  now  going 
on  under  the  general  designation  of 
"  Planting "  is  conducted  on  hap- 
hazard principles,  or  on  no  principles 


at  all.  In  one  place  evergreens  and 
deciduous  trees  are  mixed  together 
like  plums  and  suet  in  a  Christmas 
pudding ;  in  another  there  is  such  a 
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preponderance   of    deciduous    kinds  I 
used,  because  they  are  the  cheapest, 
that  there  can  be  no  solidity  in  the 
scenery,  and  little  to  comfort  the  eye 
during  five  months  of  the  year.    The 
planter  must  not  only  exercise  judg- 
ment   as  to  the   choice    of    species 
adapted  to  the  soil,  but  he  must  know- 
enough  of  the  habits  of  each,  and  the 
best  varieties  of  each,  to  insure  the 
production  of  a  certain  harmonious- 
ness   twenty,  thirty,   or   fifty    years 
hence,  for  some  of  his  trees  will  not 
show  their  true  character  for  a  long 
while   to    come,    and    if    immediate 
effect   alone    be    studied,   the  after- 
growth may  convert  to  a  confusion 
what  may  for  the  first  few  years  be 
a  very  agreeable  system  of  grouping. 
It  happens  that  botanical  systems  of 
grouping  generally   accord  with  the 
demands    of   pictorial    taste,   and  if 
there   were    no    exceptions    to    this 
general    fact,    all    the  requirements 
of     landscape    gardening     could   be 
reduced  to  rules  of  the  simplest  pos- 
sible nature.     But  the  exceptions  are 
so  many,  that  it  needs  great  experi- 
ence   and    prudent    forethought    to 
adopt  a  botanical  system  in  planting; 
where  it  can  be  adopted  the  advan- 
tages are  many.     First  among  them 
we  may  name  the  adaptation  of  the 
soil    in   large     breadths    to    certain 
groups ;    thus    where    peat    can    be 
used     extensively,    the    shrubs   and 
trees  of  the  great  division  of  erica- 
ceous  plants  may  be  brought  together 
in  masses,  a  plan  which  is  naturally 
followed  in  the  planting  of  the  Ameri- 
can  garden.       Deep,    fertile,    sandy 
loams  would  accommodate  a  greater 
number  of  botanical  groups  than  any 
other    staple,   but    even    on    chalk, 
hungry     sand,     and     clay     hollows, 
somewhat  of  a  botanical  system  must 
be  followed,   for   the   simple   reason 
that   the   trees    severally  adapted  to 
such  soils  have  mutual  relationships. 
The  learned  director  of  the    lloyal 
Gardens,  at  Kew,  has  carried  out  the 
botanical  system  in  a  way  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  taste  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner,  in  those  great  com- 
partments of  lilacs,  spirteas,  viburnums, 
aud  other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
and    the  examples  afforded    by  the 
planting  at  Kew,  show  how  the  plan 


simplifies  the  work  of  the  planter, 
and  enables  him  to  select  for  his  pur- 
pose species  best  adapted  to  the  soil 
on  which  he  is  to  plant. 

But      the     circumstances     under 
which  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted, 
are  so  many,  that  in  little  less  than  a 
treatise  could  justice  be  done  to  it. 
We  have  the  forest,   the  park,  the 
shrubbery,  the  garden,  the  road  of 
approach,  and  the  way  to  the  wilder- 
ness, among  the  principal  scenes  on 
which  the  planter  is  to  bestow  his 
labours.     Though  the  planting  will 
be  in  such  a  different  fashion  in  each 
case,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  cer- 
tain harmonies  should  be  observed  as 
common  to    all,   and   indiscriminate 
mixtures  will  invariably  prove  to  be 
indiscriminate  mistakes.     Whatever 
may   be     the    beauty   of   individual 
specimens — and  well-placed  specimens 
work  wonders  in  adding  to  the  variety 
and  interest  of  the  scenery — yet  the 
main  features  will  be  the  groups,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  achieve- 
ments in  this  department  is  that  of 
forming    effective  clumps   and    rich 
belts  and  masses.     It  will  illustrate 
the  theory  of  planting,  if  the  reader 
will  imagine  full-grown  elms  in  the 
foreground  and  silver  birches  in  the 
distance.       Planting     of     this    sort 
would  be  a  gross  violation  of  taste, 
but  reverse  their  positions,  and  the 
graceful  outlines  of  the  birches   are 
brought   out  to  perfection;  and  we 
experience  delight  in  viewing  their 
silvery   masts   upon    the    rich    deep 
back    ground    of    the    elms.       The 
various    tints     of    green    in    broad 
masses  may   be   disposed    so   as   to 
intensify  the    beauty     of    each    by 
judicious    grouping ;    and  the    har- 
mony     thus      resulting      may     be 
enhanced    by   the    addition   of  sub- 
ordinated touches  of  orange,  bronze, 
grey,  and  silver,  of  which  numerous 
shades   are    furnished    by    our  now 
copious  lists   of    hardy  trees.     The 
highest  attainments   of  art   in  gar- 
dening are  to  be  sought  in  works  of 
this  class,  and  the  man  who  can  pro- 
duce   a    grand    scene,     harmonious 
in   its    several    elements,    and    rich 
with  variety  as  a  whole,  is  entitled 
to     higher    praise     than    that     be- 
stowed  upon    the    most    successful 
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planter  of    summer    beds    and  rib- 
bons. 

The  mention  of  the  beds  and  rib- 
bons reminds  us  of  the  approach,  the 
terrace,  the  garden.  It  is  in  these 
scenes  that  injudicious  mixtures  are 
most  fatal.  Deciduous  trees  should 
play  a  less  prominent  part  in  the 
decoration  of  every  portion  of  the 
grounds  near  the  residence,  and  where 
formal  lines  prevail,  as  they  should 
do  in  continuation  of  the  formal  lines 
of  the  house ;  a  formal  system  of 
planting  will  have  the  best  effect,  and 
can  only  be  carried  out  efficiently  by 
means  of  evergreens.  By  formal 
planting  we  mean  that  the  principles 
of  the  bedding  system  should  be  ap- 
plied in  the  disposition  of  the  shrubs  ; 
and  the  species  and  varieties  at  our 
command  for  this  purpose  are  so 
numerous  and  varied,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  exercise  of 
invention  under  the  guidance  of  a  cor- 
rect taste.  The  massive  Aucuba 
acquires  an  altogether  new  grandeur 
when  planted  in  formal  lines  in  com- 
pany with  Phillyrea,  variegated 
Holly,  Berberis  aquifolium,  Tkuia 
compacta,  and  a  few  other  kinds  of 
equally  striking  forms  and  colours. 
The  majority  of  flower  borders  now 
planted  ribbon  fashion  are  marred  by 
the  odd  mixture  of  deciduous  trees 
and  shrubs  that  occupy  the  rear ; 
those  trees  and  shrubs  having  been 
planted  in  days  when  mixtures  of 
herbaceous  plants  occupied  the  front 
line,  with  which  they  agreed  very 
well.  But  a  richer  and  more  me- 
thodical system  of  displaying  flowers 
calls  for  a  corresponding  improvement 
of  the  style  of  the  permanent  plant- 
ing, and  a  formal  arrangement  of 
evergreens  is  the  only  thing  possible 
if  all  the  details  are  to  be  harmonized. 
But  the  majority  of  gardeners  have 
yet  to  learn  what  may  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way.  The  materials 
exist  for  the  most  exquisite  varieties 
of  colouring  and  contrast,  from  the 
deep  green  of  the  common  yew  to  the 
sparkle  of  silver-leaved  box,  holly, 
and  alaternus.  It  is  in  work  of  this 
sort  that  the  choicer  kinds  of  conifers 
tell  with  grand  effect  to  give  balance 
of  form  as  well  as  colour.  The  Irish 
Yew,  the  Spanish  and  Virginian  Juni- 


pers, and  pyramidal  box  and  holly, 
serve  a  purpose  corresponding  to  that 
which  a  skilful  planter  accomplishes 
with  the  Lombardy  Poplar  in  park 
scenery  ;  that  is,  they  afford  com- 
plementary outlines  to  large  rounded 
masses  of  Aucuba,  Portugal  Laurel, 
and  tree  box,  and  add  the  grace  of 
light  forms,  where,  otherwise,  the 
planting  would  be  heavy.  The  adap- 
tation of  trees  of  all  kinds  to  the 
forms  and  proportions  of  structure  is 
another  matter  of  importance,  espe- 
cially in  formal  planting.  Wild  masses 
of  thorn,  oak,  and  other  free- growing 
deciduous  trees  can  rarely  be  har- 
monized with  a  crisp -looking  struc- 
ture of  brick  or  stone ;  the  eye  does 
not  pass  from  formality  to  ruggedness 
at  one  glance  with  anything  like  ease, 
and  the  regular  lines  of  a  building 
require  to  be  followed  by  something 
like  regular  lines  in  the  laying  out  of 
the  ground  and  disposing  the  trees 
upon  it.  The  grounds  at  Sydenham, 
Kensington,  and  Kew,  are  the  best 
examples  accessible  to  the  general 
public  of  the  present  taste  in  formal 
planting,  and  the  view  we  are  now 
advancing  is  admirably  illustrated  in 
those  places  in  the  grand  terrace 
walks,  the  lines  of  deodars,  cypresses, 
and  standard  lauristinuses,  and  the 
repetition  of  distinct  colours  and  forms 
in  other  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 

But  it  is  in  private  gardens  of 
moderate  dimensions  that  the  greatest 
need  of  improved  planting  is  evi- 
denced. In  many  of  these  places, 
where  expense  is  no  object,  and  great 
efforts  are  made  for  an  annual  display 
of  summer  flowers,  the  trees  and 
shrubs  remain  in  the  disorder,  which, 
when  they  were  originally  planted, 
was  considered  the  especial  charm  of 
a  garden  scene.  Whoever  follows 
now-a-days  the  old  plan  of  an  indis- 
criminate mixture  of  evergreens  and 
deciduous  shrubs  in  the  planting  of 
flower  borders  and  approaches,  must 
be  charged  with  perpetuating,  at  a 
great  cost,  a  horticultural  monstrosity, 
and  wherever  planting  is  in  progress 
or  being  prepared  for,  we  would  re- 
commend a  timely  consideration  of 
the  artistic  principles  which  should 
be  recognized  in  the  undertaking  as 
essential  to  suceess.  The  most  striking 
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and  satisfactory  effects  will  be  ob- 
tained by  a  repetition  of  certain 
leading  forms  and  colours ;  tbe  plant- 
ing may  then  be  made  to  assume  the 
form  of  an  harmonious  composition, 
and  every  separate  detail  will  be  made 
subservient  to  tbe  production  of  one 
grand  and  complete  picture. 

In  the  "  Garden  Oracle  for  1862," 
there  is  a  capital  suggestion  for  the 
production  of  agreeable  and  even  sur- 
prising effects  in  the  planting  of  de- 
ciduous trees  in  the  borders  of  small 
gardens.  The  writer  recommends 
the  sweeping  away  of  lilacs,  snow- 
berries,  and  other  shrubs  of  untidy 
habit,  and  replacing  them  with  forest 
trees  remarkable  for  fine  foliage ; 
these  to  be  grown  as  bushes  of  from 
eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  cut  in  every 
autumn,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  pro- 
duce immense  leaves,  and  a  dense 
growth  down  to  the  ground  line.  It 
is  very  certain  that  many  an  old 
garden,  now  encumbered  with  shrubs 
that  deserve  the  epithet  "  scrubs," 
might  be  remodelled  on  this  plan  at 


a  very  small  expense ;  and  that  purple 
beeches,  scarlet  oaks,  maple-leaved 
planes,  and  variegated  sycamores, 
would  produce  an  effect  unequalled 
of  its  kind,  where  there  is  now  only 
sameness  during  summer,  litter  during 
autumn,  and  bare  sticks  the  winter 
long.  Chevreul  advises  the  grouping 
of  trees  with  a  reddish  hue  with 
those  of  the  most  decided  green,  and 
those  of  a  bluish  or  bluish-brown 
green  with  those  of  a  yellowish  light 
green  ;  the  old  yellow  ribes  gives  one 
of  the  most  cheerful  tints  of  light 
green  to  contrast  against  a  sombre 
foliage,  and  the  beautiful  copper  beech 
never  shows  to  such  advantage  as 
when  contrasted  with  the  rich  green 
of  deciduous  trees.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  form  is  quite  as 
important  as  colour.  Conifers  rarely 
group  well  with  deciduous  trees,  their 
forms  are  of  a  totally  different  class  ; 
hence  the  system  of  grouping  them 
in  the  arboretum  is  as  true  a  matter 
of  taste  as  it  accords  with  their  bota- 
nical relationships. 


NEW  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  immense  increase  in  the  number 
of  amateur  cultivators  of  plants, 
flowers,  and  fruits  in  the  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  non-recogni- 
of  these  by  the  great  societies  which, 
for  the  most  part,  determine  the 
fashion  of  exhibiting,  and  minister 
to  the  horticultural  proclivities  of  the 
wealthy  classes,  render  it  necessary 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to 
afford  to  florists  and  pomologists  re- 
sident in  the  vicinity  of  London  some 
means  of  comparing  their  productions 
and  taking  counsel  together  for  mu- 
tual help  and  progress.  With  some 
such  conviction  in  their  minds,  a 
few  exhibitors  met  together  at  37, 
Arundel  Street,  Strand,  on  the  23rd 
of  last  month,  to  consider  whether 
any  steps  should  be  taken  to  supply 
a  want  which  was  felt  by  all.  After 
some  desultory  conversation,  Mr. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  F.B,  H.  S.,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  requested  to 
open  the  proceedings  by  some  general 


statement  of  the  views  entertained 
by  himself  and  friends  on  the  subject 
of  a  new  horticultural  society.  Mr. 
Hibberd  said  that,  while  there  were 
thousands  of  ardent  florists  and  pomo- 
logists to  be  found  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts comprised  in  a  radius  of  twenty 
miles  from  St.  Paul's,  there  did  not 
exist  any  organization  to  facilitate  the 
meeting  together,  in  some  central  posi- 
tion, of  cultivators  of  all  classes  from 
east,  west,  north,  and  south.  The 
grand  exhibitions  got  up  by  the  great 
societies  provided  recreation  for  the 
wealthy,  but  they  accomplished  little 
or  nothing  for  the  advancement  of 
horticulture.  It  did  appear  that  there 
was  great  need  of  a  society  in  which 
gentlemen  amateurs,  nurserymen,  and 
gardeners  could  meet  together  on 
equal  terms  for  the  exhibition  and 
examination  of  the  various  flowers, 
fruits,  etc.,  to  the  collecting  and  cul- 
tivating of  which  they  were  severally 
devoted,  and  at  which  meetings  there 
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might  be  lectures,  conversations,  and 
discussions.  Suppose,  said  Mr.  Hib- 
berd,  that  you  form  such  a  society, 
and  admit  gentlemen  amateurs  and 
nurserymen  on  payment  of  ten  shil- 
lings annually,  and  gardeners  at  five 
shillings  annually,  there  would  be  a 
fund  created  which  might  be  wholly 
bestowed — excepting,  of  course,  some 
small  amount  expended  in  manage- 
ment— in  the  encouragement  of  prac- 
tical floriculture  and  pomology ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  periodical  exhibitions, 
comparisons  of  varieties,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  merits  of  seedlings,  the 
settling  of  doubtful  points  in  nomen- 
clature, and  generally  the  communi- 
cation to  the  public  of  useful  infor- 
mation on  the  subjects  comprised  in 
the  operations  of  the  society. 


On  the  motion  of  Air.  Joseph 
Newton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Neville,  it 
was  resolved  to  form  the  '"  London 
Society  of  Florists  and  Pomologists." 
Resolutions  expressive  of  the  objects 
of  the  society,  and  appointing  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  set  of  rules  and 
proposals  for  operations  were  also 
adopted,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed to  Feb.  13,  when  it  will  be 
resumed  at  the  same  place  at  three 
p.m.  Any  readers  of  the  Flosal 
World  who  wish  to  communicate  on 
this  subject  are  requested  to  write  to 
either  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries, 
Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Stoke  New- 
ington,  London,  N.,  or  Mr.  Joseph 
Newton,  Landscape  Gardener,  30, 
Eastbourne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 


CULTIVATION  OF  GOURDS,  MARROWS,  AND  PUMPKINS 

FOR  SHOW. 


Between  this  time  and  the  20th  of 
March,  intending  growers  should  de- 
termine their  plans,  and  then  sow  the 
seeds  of  the  varieties  intended  to  be 
grown  for  show.  The  first  object 
will  be  to  secure  vigorous  plants  for 
planting  out  in  May  under  hand- 
lights  or  in  frames,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  growth  should  be  slow  and 
steady  ;  no  check  by  cold  draughts  or 
injudicious  watering,  and  no  hurrying 
by  excessive  heat.  The  customary 
way  of  raising  marrows  and  cucum- 
bers is  objectionable,  because  it  tends 
to  debilitate  the  plants,  so  that  when 
put  out  they  are  a  considerable  time 
recovering.  The  first  error  is  in  sow- 
ing several  seeds  in  the  same  pot,  the 
separation  of  the  plants  causing 
damage  to  the  roots ;  the  second 
error  is  allowing  the  seedlings  to  re- 
main together  too  long,  sc  that  they 
get  drawn,  weak,  spindling,  and  un- 
manageable. We  would  advise  in- 
tending competitors  to  sow  the  seeds 
in  sixty-sized  pots,  two  seeds  in  each 
pot.  The  strongest  plant  of  the  two 
should  be  allowed  to  fill  the  pot  with 
roots,  the  weakest  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  any  difference  as  to  strength 


is  perceptible,  the  plants  removed  may 
be  potted  into  60's  to  have  a  chance, 
but  those  that  remain  untouched 
until  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots 
will  prove  the  best  in  the  end.  Be- 
fore shifting  these,  separate  the  orna- 
mental from  the  edible  kinds  :  allow 
the  edible  kinds,  which  are  required 
to  furnish  the  largest  fruits,  to  grow 
as  they  please ;  but  the  ornamental 
kinds  should  be  stopped  and  allowed 
to  break  before  being  shifted.  As  in 
growing  large  fruits  it  is  essential  to 
have  the  plants  in  the  fullest  possible 
vigour,  with  plenty  of  large  healthy 
leaves,  care  must  be  taken  at  every 
stage  in  their  growth  that  they  never 
get  pot-bound,  and  never  suffer 
through  lack  of  air  or  moisture. 

For  the  seedlings,  a  light  rich 
fuchsia  compost  will  be  most  suitable, 
as  it  will  promote  the  formation  of  an 
abundance  of  roots.  After  that,  good 
sound  turfy  loam  should  predominate, 
and  it  should  be  lumpy,  and  the  pots 
well  drained.  The  prevailing  idea  as 
to  the  growth  of  great  gourds  is  that 
an  abundance  of  dung  is  necessary, 
whereas  there  is  nothing  better  than 
turfy  loam,  and  plenty  of  it,  with  a 
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moderate  admixture  of  dung  and 
charred  rubbish.  The  top  spit  of  a 
loamy  pasture,  if  inclining  to  clay  not 
objectionable,  should  be  laid  up  in 
narrow  ridges  to  be  mellowed  by  the 
frost ;  and  when  the  beds  are  made 
up,  the  substratum  should  be  stable 
dung  which  has  nearly  parted  with 
its  heat,  over  which  should  be  laid 
eight  inches  depth  of  the  loam  mixed 
with  a  fourth  part  thoroughly  rotten 
manure. 

The  plants  being  strong  in  May, 
and  the  bed  ready,  defer  planting 
until  the  weather  begins  to  look  sum- 
mery. If  the  beds  are  raised  above 
the  level,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  dan- 
ger from  damp,  and  the  plants  may 
be  protected  by  hand-lights  until  the 
season  is  so  far  advanced  that  they 
can  take  care  of  themselves.  Instead 
of  allowing  them  to  sprawl  in  all 
directions,  lead  the  principal  runner 
round  and  round  by  mean  of  a  few 
pegs,  remove  strong  laterals  that 
threaten  to  take  the  lead,  and  allow  but 
one  fruit  to  swell  on  each  plant. 

Bearing  in  mind,  that  unless  the 
plants  are  in  full  vigour,  the  fruits 
will  never  attain  to  any  great  size,  it 
will  be  important  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  a  healthy  and  abundant 
foliage.  When  dung  is  too  largely 
used,  the  plants  become  rank,  make 
an  excessive  number  of  watery  shoots, 
and  are  as  like  to  drop  their  fruits  as 
set  them ;  whereas,  when  in  deep 
beds  of  sound  loam,  strength  is  ob- 
tained without  rankness,  and  there  is 
no  fear  of  any  superabundance  of 
leaves.  As  the  fruits  swell,  water 
may  be  given  abundantly,  and  at  re- 
gular intervals  liquid  manure.   There 


is  an  old-fashioned  plan  of  swelling 
gourds  to  a  large  size.  It  consists  in 
placing  a  vessel  of  water  beside  the 
fruit ;  a  length  of  worsted  is  attached 
by  one  end  to  the  stalk  of  the  fruit, 
and  the  other  end,  with  a  stone  at- 
tached to  it,  is  placed  in  the  water. 
It  is  supposed  that  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion the  fruit  is  enabled  to  absorb  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  conveyed  to 
it  by  the  worsted ;  but  we  will  not 
vouch  that  the  method  is  of  any 
practical  value  whatever.  In  plant- 
ing out  the  gourds  in  beds,  the  rows 
should  be  at  least  ten  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  five  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
Another  foot  each  way  may  be  allowed 
where  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  the 
purpose. 

Ornamental  gourds  are,  generally 
speaking,  best  grown  on  trellises,  as, 
if  the  fruits  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
under  side  rarely  acquires  its  proper 
colour,  and  the  rind  is  apt  to  grow 
warty.  They  require  full  sun,  a 
deep,  loamy,  warm  border,  and  plenty 
of  water  when  they  have  once  made 
a  start,  and  are  running  freely.  As 
many  growers  may  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  qualities  of  some  of  the  orna- 
mental kinds,  we  ought  to  add  a 
caution,  that  the  kinds  which  are  not 
edible  are  decidedly  poisonous,  and 
the  consequences  of  eating  them 
might,  at  any  time,  be  fatal.  Bat 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining 
if  any  gourd  is  fit  for  table  use  ;  the 
poisonous  kinds  are  all  bitter,  the 
fruit,  the  leaf,  and  even  the  immature 
shoots  are  nauseously  bitter,  and 
the  tongue  will  give  all  the  infor- 
mation on  that  subject  that  may  be 
necessary. 


HOME-GROWN  WINE 


English  vineyards  are  things  of  the 
past.  It  has  long  been  agreed,  by 
those  interested  in  the  affairs  of  rural 
life,  that  the  vine  does  not  pay,  except 
as  a  dessert  fruit,  in  this  country ; 
and  many  who  would  plant  open 
quarters  of  hardy  grapes  are  deterred 
from  doing  so  by  the  general  preju- 


dice which  exists  in  opposition  to 
such  enterprises.  In  the  south  of 
England  we  see  vines  every  where— on 
walls,  trellises,  and  cottage  porches; 
and,  in  favourable  seasons,  very  heavy 
crops  of  good  grapes  are  produced, 
from  which,  in  many  iustances,  a 
homely  wine  is  brewed,  the  flavour 
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and  strength  of  which  are  not  to  be 
desrised.  Though  the  British  origin 
of  these  wines  is  always  evident,  we 
do  occasionally  meet  with  samples  of 
such  excellence,  that  we  could  wish  a 
storo  of  it  to  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  family  whose  means  do  not 
suffice  for  the  regular  use  of  Conti- 
nental beverages.  But  there  is  no 
certainty  about  it ;  two  or  three  sea- 
sons may  pass  in  succession  without 
affording  a  respectable  crop  of  grapes; 
and  those  who  read  of  the  ancient 
vineyards  in  this  country  are  some- 
times in  baste  to  conclude  that  the 
climate  of  England  must  have  under- 
gone a  change  for  the  worse.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  fact.  In  times 
when  the  open  air  vinery  was  looked 
to  for  supplies  of  wine,  the  crop  was 
as  precarious  as  now.  The  old  vine- 
yards were  dependent  on  occasional 
good  seasons,  and,  as  land  increased 
in  value,  the  cultivation  of  grapes  de- 
clined— for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  no  certainty  as  to  the  pro- 
duce. The  vineyards  described  by 
Mr.  Cyrus  Bedding,  in  his  recent 
work,  produced  wines  such  as  modern 
palates  would  refuse  to  touch ;  and 
from  what  we  know  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  vine,  we  could  not  expect 
it  to  rival  the  apple  or  the  plum  in 
producing  heavy  crops  of  fruit  an- 
nually, irrespective  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  season.  There  are  now 
some  good  plantations  of  grapes  in 
many  private  gardens,  the  produce  of 
which  might  occasionally  be  turned 
to  account  to  produce  wines  very 
nearly  as  good  as  some  of  the  ave- 
rage wines  of  the  Continent;  but 
it  is  all  a  risk ;  and  this  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  country  for  Vilis  vini- 
fera  to  grow  as  it  should  do  in  the 
open  air. 

But  we  must  not  turn  too  hastily 
from  the  facts  which  history  furnishes. 
Even  as  late  as  1763,  there  was  a 
"  noble  vineyard  "  at  Arundel  Castle, 
Sussex,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, which  yielded  large  quantities  of 
wine  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  at  one 
time  there  were  in  the  cellars  of 
Arundel  "sixty  pipes  of  excellent 
Burgundy,"  the  produce  of  this  vine- 
yard; and  the  wine  was  far  prefer- 
able,   frequently,   to  the  Burgundy 


ordinarily  imported  into  England. 
Kensington  and  Hammersmith  had 
each  their  vineyards  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  the  vines 
produced  there  were  important  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  so  highly  were 
they  esteemed  for  their  strength  and 
bouquet.  The  Hon.  Charles  Hamil- 
ton's vineyard,  near  Chobham,  in 
Surrey,  occupied  the  slope  of  a  gra- 
velly hill,  within  view  of  the  ground 
now  appropriated  to  the  military 
camp ;  and  the  grapes  which  pros- 
pered there  were  Black  Cluster  and 
Auvernal,  the  last  being  of  very  ten- 
der constitution.  The  wine  of  this 
vineyard  was  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  champagne,  and  was  esteemed  by 
good  judges  as  worthy  of  a  high  place 
in  the  market,  if  offered  in  competi- 
tion with  foreign  vintages. 

These  facts  raise  the  questions  : — 
If  the  practices  of  rural  life  have  im- 
proved, has  the  vine  had  its  share  of 
attention,  in  connection  with  other 
plants  which  supply  articles  of  neces- 
sity and  enjoyment?  Further,  has 
the  manufacture  of  wine  had  any  at- 
tention at  all  in  this  country  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years  F  To  k 
of  these  questions,  we  are  afraid  we 
must  answer,  "No."  But  the  pro- 
gress of  grape  culture  in  America 
gives  new  interest  to  these  questions, 
and  it  deserves  the  attention  of  specu- 
lative gardeners,  whether,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  few  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can indigenous  grapes,  and  attention 
to  the  best  modes  of  manufacturing 
wine,  we  might  not  follow  in  the 
wake  of  our  Transatlantic  cousins, 
and  become,  to  some  extent,  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  supplies  of  the  most 
invigorating  and  wholesome  of  all  the 
beverages  used  by  man.  If,  as  a  com- 
mercial undertaking,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  hoped  for,  the  project 
claims  the  attention  of  persons  who 
have  suitable  sites  for  vine  growing, 
and  who  would  be  content  with  a  few 
pipes  of  good  wine  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, at  a  very  moderate  cost  in 
rent  and  labour ;  for  to  cultivate 
vines  in  the  open  ground,  on  stakes 
or  rough  trellises,  is  not  a  formid- 
able undertaking,  and  it  is  one  that 
will  certainly  furnish  a  most  agree- 
able source  of  relaxation  and  amuse- 
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ment  to  any  earnest  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional gardener.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  in  the  Northern  States 
of  America,  European  vines  are  of  no 
use  in  the  open  air,  owing  to  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate.  If  the  native 
vines  yield  abundantly,  and  if  their 
produce  is  eminently  adapted  for  wine 
making,  it  follows  that,  in  the  more 
genial  climate  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England  and  Ireland,  those 


same  American  vines  would  be  more 
likely  to  afford  satisfactory  results 
than  the  varieties  we  have  hitherto 
regarded  as  the  hardiest.  Nay,  we 
do  not  see  why,  even  to  the  Orkneys, 
the  American  grapes  should  not  be 
found  adaptable  :  for  on  their  prairies 
and  mountain  slopes  they  have  to  en- 
dure severe  winters,  and  they  appear 
to  be  partial  to  a  dry,  poor,  rocky 
soil. 


MANAGEMENT  OF 


COOL  STOVE  AND 
PLANTS. 

{Concluded  pom  Vol.   VIL,  p.  272.) 


GREENHOUSE 


Aftee  May,  the  house  would  be 
kept  warm  enough  by  shutting  in  the 
sun  heat ;  that  is,  not  giving  too  much 
air  to  allow  the  heat  thus  derived  to 
be  as  rapidly  dissipated.  A  very 
good  maximum  throughout  the  sum- 
mer would  be  seventy-five  degrees, 
and  sixty  degrees  as  a  minimum  would 
be  near  what  would  suit  the  plants. 
Of  course  the  temperature  would  vary 
according  as  the  days  were  sunny  or 
cloudy,  but  this  would  not  injure  the 
plants.  During  much  of  the  summer, 
too,  the  air  is  mild  and  balmy,  and 
then  ventilation  may  be  freely  per- 
mitted even  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  day,  and  sometimes,  when  very 
warm,  slightly  all  night ;  at  other 
times,  when  the  air  is  cold,  it  is  not 
at  all  material  to  give  much  air,  or 
even  if  none  is  admitted  formally,  for 
some  few  days  together,  it  will  cause 


but  little  difference  to  the  plants.  In 
the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  how- 
"ever,  it  is  desirable  to  give  air  more 
freely.  Throughout  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  watering  and  syringing  must 
be  kept  up  regularly.  By  the  end  of 
September,  a  change  must  be  com- 
menced. There  will  naturally  be 
less  heat,  and  there  should  be  less 
water  artificially  applied  ;  this  must 
be  broken  off  gradually  in  the  same 
way  it  was  commenced  in  spring,  so 
that  by  the  beginning  of  November 
the  plants  and  soil  may  be  in  that 
comparatively  dry  state  we  have 
already  endeavoured  to  describe. 
Throughout  this  early  part  of  tho 
autumn,  air  should  be  very  freely  ad- 
mitted throughout  the  day,  to  keep 
the  temperature  cool,  and  to  help  in 
passing  off  extraneous  moisture  and 
drying  the  interior  of  the  house. 

J.  W.  B. 


COOL  STOVE  AND  GREENHOUSE  ORCHIDS. 


The  subjoined  is,  we  believe,  the 
most  complete  list  yet  prepared  of 
orchids  which  may  be  grown  to  per- 
fection by  cool  treatment.  The  list, 
which  appears  at  page  115  of  the 
"  Garden  Oracle"  for  1865,  will  be  of 
immense  value  to  beginners,  as  com- 
prising only  such  kinds  as  may  be 
obtained  at  low  prices,  and  which  are 
among    the  most    beautiful    orchids 


known.  This  larger  list  will  be 
chiefly  useful  to  those  who  have 
already  made  some  progress  in  orchid 
culture : — 

Epidendrum  macrochilum,  E.  m. 
album,  E.  m.  roseum,  E.  atropurpu- 
reum,  E.  vitellinura,  E.  v.  major,  E. 
aurantiacum. 

Leptotes  bicolor. 

Lseliacinnabarina,  L.  superbiens,L. 
c  2 
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Perrirmii,  L.  pumila,  L.  purpurata. 

Maxillaria  Harrisoni. 

Lycaste  aromatica,  L.  Skinneri. 

Miltonia  spectabilis. 

Odontoglossum  grande,  O.  hasti- 
labium,  O.  lcevis,  O.  bictonense,  O. 
cordatum,  O.  Insleaysi,  O.  nebulosuru, 
O.  naevium,  O.  pescatorei,  O.  pha- 
lenopsis,  O.  pulcbella,  O.  uroskinneri. 

Oncidium  barbatum,  O.  pictum, 
O.  bicallo8urn,  O.  crispum,  O.  papilio 
majus. 

Sophronites  grandiflora  (short 
bulb),  S.  g.  (long  bulb),  S.  ceruua,  S. 
violacea. 

Trichopilia  tortile. 

Stanbopea  insignis,  S.  oculata, 
S.  grandiflora. 

Eriopsis  biloba. 

Anguloa  Clowesii,  A.  (species  from 
New  Grenada). 

Warrea  tricolor.  ' 


Brassavola  glauca. 
Broughtonia  sanguinea. 
Burlingtonia  fragrans,  B.  venusta, 

B.  decora. 

Calanthe  vestita  lutea,  C.  v.  cu- 
preum,  C.  v.  roseum,  C.  veratrifolia. 
Cattleya  aclandite,  C.araetbystina, 

C.  bicolor,  C.  Skinneri,  C.  mossise, 

C.  Leopoldi. 

Cypripedium    barbatum,     C.    in- 
signis, C.  venustum. 

Dendrobium  bicolor,  D.  speciosa, 

D.  eburneum,  D.  densiflorum,  D.  for- 
mosum,  D.  aggregatum  major,  D. 
Pierardi,  D.  cbrysantba,  D.  heterocar- 
pum,  D.  Kingiana,  D.  transparens. 

iErides  crispum,  M.  Lindleyana, 
M.  Warneri. 

Disa  grandiflora. 
Masdevallia  coccinea. 
Neottia  speciosa. 
Pleonie  maculata,  P.  Wallichi. 


CLIMBING  FERNS  AND  LYCOPODIUMS. 


The  climbing  ferns  of  the  genus 
Lygodium  are  the  loveliest  of  the 
whole  of  this  interesting  tribe  of 
plants,  only  excepting  the  elegant 
Qleichenias.  It  happens  most  fortu- 
nately that  they  are  very  easily  cul- 
tivated, and,  with  moderate  care,  soon 
make  fine  specimens.  We  have  had 
Lygodium  scandens  in  a  vase  covered 
with  a  glass  lantern,  one  side  of  which 
is  completely  covered  with  a  screen 
of  its  exquisitely  beautiful  fronds,  by 
being  trained  up  on  copper  wires  ; 
and  we  have  had  L.  palmatum  on  the 
back  wall  of  a  common  greenhouse, 
where  it  was  kept  constantly  shaded 
by  large-leaved  plants  trained  to  the 
rafters,  and  it  covered  the  wall  almost 
as  densely  as  ivy.  A  mixture  of  turfy 
loam,  turfy  peat,  rotten  cocoa-nut 
dust,  and  silver  sand,  equal  parts, 
will  grow  any  of  them  to  perfection, 
with  moderate  warmth,  shade,  and 
moisture.     L.  palmatum  is  the  most 


hardy ;  L.  japonicum  does  well  in  a 
Wardian  case,  if  assisted  with  copper 
wires  ;  L.  venustum  is  a  very  rapid 
grower  in  a  warm  greenhouse ;  L. 
scandens  has  the  most  distinct  cha- 
racter ;  Jj.  Jlexuosum  is  the  grandest 
of  all,  and  will  grow  five  or  six  feet 
high ;  and  L.  volubile  makes  a  good 
companion  for  it.  Warm  greenhouses 
in  shady  positions  may  easily  have 
their  walls  covered  with  these  ferns, 
by  making  a  border  for  them  one  foot 
deep  and  one  foot  wide,  with  three 
inches  of  broken  brick  or  stone  at  the 
bottom  and  nine  inches  of  soil.  The 
surface  of  the  bed  may  be  covered 
with  Selaginella  apodum,  eeesium,  den- 
ticulatum,  microphyllum,  densum,  bra- 
siliensis,  and  uliginosa.  S.  Icrvigata 
is  a  grand  stove  climber.  Lygodiums 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  in 
winter.  This  a  most  important  point 
in  their  cultivation. 
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NEW  PLANTS  OF  1864  ; 

BEING  A  SELECTION  FROM  136  SPECIES  AND  VARIETIES  DESCRIBED  IN 
THE  "GARDEN  ORACLE"  OP  1865,  OP  KINDS  LIKELY  TO  BE  USE- 
PUL    TO    AMATEUR    CULTIVATORS. 


Acer  jiolymoi'jpha  variegata.—  A 
very  distinct  form  of  variegation,  the 
colour  being  a  curious  and  beautiful 
mixture  of  light  fawn  and  pink  ;  a 
very  beautiful  tree. — Mr.  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams. 

Acer  pseudo  platanus,  var.  Leo- 
poldi  ("  L'lllust.  Hort.,"  t.  411).— 
Aceracese. — -This  fine  tree  has  beauti- 
fully variegated  foliage,  the  variega- 
tion consisting  of  crimson,  carmine, 
and  rose-red,  intermingled  with  dark 
green.     It  will  no  doubt  prove  of  the 


highest  importance  for  its  rich  tones 
of  colour  when  judiciously  intro- 
duced to  our  plantations.  —  M.  A. 
Van  Geert. 

Adiantum  cardiochlcenum  ("  R.  H. 
S.  Proc,"  III.) — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  tender  Maidenhair 
ferns.  The  stipes  are  black  and 
polished,  and  the  fronds  large,  spread- 
ing, and  tripinnate,  the  pinnules  being 
obtusely  oblong,  almost  a  parallelo- 
gram, and  elegantly  lobato-crenate. — 
Mr.  Bull. 


A  SELECTION  FOR  THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN",  18G5. 


Peas. — Early,  Milestone's  Early,  Early 
Emperor.  Second  early,  Advancer,  Dick- 
son's Early  Favourite,  Piincess  Royal, 
Nonpareil  Wrinkled  Marrow.  Main  crop, 
Prizetaker,  Champion  of  England,  Veiteh's 
Perfection,  Paradise  Marrow,  Auvergne 
Marrow.  Late,  British  Queen,  King  of  the 
Marrows,  Victoria  Marrow,  Ne  plus  Ultra. 

Beans Early,       Early      Hangdown, 

Early  Longpod.  Main  crop,  Minster  Giant 
Longpod,  Monarch  Longpod,  Broad 
Windsor.  The  last  is  the  finest  llavoured 
and  handsomest  of  all  beans. 

Kidney  Beams. — Early,  Perkins's 
Early  Warwick,  Newington  Wonder,  Sion 
House.  Main  crop,  Canterbury,  Early 
White,  Dark  Dun  or  Liver-coloured,  Negro 
Locg-podded . 

Runner  Beans. — Scarlet,  Eclipse, White 
Giant. 

Cabbage. — Early,  Cattell's  Reliance, 
Atkins's  Matchless,  Early  Dwarf  York. 
Main  crop,  Battersea,  Early  Emperor, 
Enfield  Market.  Winter  and  spring,  Sut- 
ton's Imperial,  Fearnought,  East  Neuk  of 
Fife,  London  Colewort. 

Broccoli.—  For  Dec,  Jan.,  and  Feb., 
Snow's  Winter  White,  Early  Purple  Cape, 
Mitchiuson's  Early  Cornish,  Adams's 
Early  White,  Beck's  Early  Dwarf  White. 
For  March  and  April,  Early  White,  Malta, 
Knight's  Protecting,  Brimstone,  Dilcock's 
Bride,  Snow's  Nonpareil.  For  May  and 
June,  Coaning's  Reliance,  Foster's  Cham- 
pion   of   England,     Elletsou's    Mammoth, 


Chappel's  Cream,  Veitch's  Wilcove  Im- 
proved, Miller's  Late  Dwarf,  Sutton's  Pro- 
tecting, Carter's  Champion.  For  July  and 
August,  Early  Purple  Cape,  Early  White 
Cape,  Grange's  (sow  in  Feb.  and  March, 
and  pot  separately,  so  as  to  be  strong 
for  turning  out).  For  Sept.,  Oct.,  and  Nov., 
Early  Purple  Cape,  Walcheren,  White 
Cape,  Cattell's  Eclipse,  Dancer's  Late 
Mottled  Cape. 

Broccoli,  eight  best  for  succession, 
Snow's  Winter  White,  Early  Penzance 
White,  Early  Purple  Sprouting,  Elletson's 
Mammoth,  Sutton's  Protecting,  Walcheren, 
White  Cape,  Cattell's  Eclipse. 

Brussels'Spkouts. — Roseberry,Sciyrn- 
ger's  Giant,  Dalmeny,  Albert. 

Beet. — Nutting's  Selected  Dwarf,  Cat- 
tell's Crimson,  Henderson's  Pine  Apple, 
Whyte's  Black  (very  large). 

Borecole. — Dwarf  Green  Curled,  Tall 
Green  Curled,  Cottager's  Kale,  Imperial 
Hearting  Kale. 

Capsicum. — Long  Red,  Long  Yellow. 

Carrot. — For  forcing,  Dutch  Forcing, 
French  Short  Horn.  Borders  early,  Early 
Short  Horn.  Main,  crop,  Long  Surrey, 
James's  Intermediate.  For  market,  Im- 
proved Altriugham  ;  shallow  soils,  Mer- 
riott  Scarlet ;  for  cattle  feed  (and  not  to  be 
despised  for  table),  White  Belgian,  Yellow 
Belgian. 

Cauliflower. — Forforcing,'Fx:ogmove 
Forcing,  New  Mammoth.  Early,  Leonor- 
mand,   Early  London  White.     Late,  Lato 
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German,  Statholder,  Large  Asiatic.  Best 
for  succession,  Walcheren.  (Sow  in  Feb., 
May,  June,  July,  and  August.) 

Celery. — Cole's  Defiance  Red,  Hood's 
Imperial  Red,  Cole's  Crystal  White's,  In- 
comparable Dwarf  White, 

Cucumber.  —  For  Winter,  Improved 
Sion  House,  Master's  Prolific.  Frame, 
Carter's  Champion,  Conqueror  of  the  West, 
Cuthill's  Black  Spine,  Improved  Man- 
chester Prize,  Lord  Kenyon's  Favourite, 
Telegraph.  Out-door,  Stockwcod  Ridge, 
Long  Prickly. 

Cbess. — Australian,  American,  Curled. 

Endive. — Green  Curled,  Imperial  Bata- 
vian.  Hardiest,  Fraser's  Improved  Broad- 
leaved. 

Leek. — Musselburgh,  Ay  ton  Castle. 

Lettuce. —  Cabbage  for  summer  use, 
Malta,  Marseilles,  Neapolitan,  Victoria. 
Winter,  Brown  Dutch,  Hammersmith. 
Cos,  Florence,  London  White,  Paris  White. 
Best  for  summer  sowing,  Black-seeded 
Bath  Cos. 

Melon. — Golden  Perfection,  Meredith's 
Hybrid  Cashmere,  Mounsden's  Moreton 
Hall,  Ward's  New  Netted  Scarlet  Flesh. 

Onion.  —  Early,  Danver's  Yellow. 
Main  crop,  Reading,  White  Globe.  Long 
keeping,  James's,  Deptford,  Strasburg, 
Brown  Globe.  For  autumn  solving,  White 
Lisbon,  Tripoli,  Welsh  (the  last  is  only  fit 
to  pull  for  salads  in  spring).  For  pickling, 
Paris  Silver  Skin. 

Parsnip. — Student,  Jersey  Marrow. 

Parsley. — For  summer,  Veitch's  Se- 
lected Curled,  Dunnett's  Garnishing.  For 
winter,  Hardy  Winter  Matchless. 


Radish. — For  forcing,  Wood's  Early 
Frame,  Scarlet  Olive-shaped.  Main  crop, 
Beck's  Superb  Short-top,  Red  Turnip, 
White  Turnip.  For  autumn  solving,  Black 
Spanish,  White  Olive-shaped.  For  winter 
use,  Chinese  Rose-colour. 

Rhubarb.—  Early,  Mitchell's  Royal 
Albert,  Dancer's  Early  Scarlet.  For  suc- 
cession, preserving,  etc.,  Baldry's  Scarlet 
Defiance,  Myatt's  Victoria,  Large  Green 
Giant. 

Savoy. — Farly,  Dwarf  Ulm.  Main 
crop,  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  Bloemendaal. 
For  market,  Drumhead. 

Spinach.  —  Summer,  Round,  Perpetual. 
Winter,  Prickly. 

Tomato.— Early,  Powell's  Dwarf. 
Main  crop,  Large  Red  and  Large  Yellow, 
De  Lave. 

Turnip. — Early,  Sutton's  Early  Short- 
top,  Early  White  Dutch,  Beck's  Improved 
Golden  Stone.  Second  crop  and  succession, 
Mousetail  White  Globe,  New  Long  Hanover, 
Red-top  Mousetail,  Red  American  Stone. 
For  autumn  solving,  Orange  Jelly,  Green- 
top  Six- weeks,  Jersey  Navet. 

Potatoes. — For  forcing,  Carter's  Cham- 
pion, Early  Hands  worth.  For  frames  and 
warm  borders,  Sutton's  Early  Racehorse, 
Hudson's  Nonsuch,  Golden  Globe.  Second 
early,  Rivers's  Royal  Ashleaf,  Early 
Walnut-leaf,  Daintree's  Early,  Early  Ox- 
ford, Dalmahoy.  Main  crop  and  keeping, 
Prince  of  Wales  Kidney,  Fluke,  Webb's 
Imperial,  Wellington,  Mona's  Pride,  Pink- 
eyed  Fluke.  For  market,  Fortyfold,  Red 
Regent,  Skerry  Blue.  For  cattle  food, 
Chardon. 
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Kitchen  Garden. — Dig  and  manure 
every  plot  of  vacant  ground,  removing  all 
remains  of  worthless  cabbage-stumps  and 
other  rubbish,  so  as  to  get  seed-beds  ready 
in  good  time,  as  every  kind  of  crop  grows 
tetter  in  ground  prepared  some  time  before 
sowing  or  planting.  Potatoes  are  better 
for  planting  if  already  moderately  sprouted 
in  full  daylight,  and  if  the  sprouts  are 
short  and  purple  they  will  not  break  ;  if, 
however,  they  are  weak,  lay  the  tubers  on 
their  sides,  and  when  the  earth  is  thrown 
into  the  trench  there  will  be  no  harm  done. 
If  not  ready  to  plant,  put  the  seed  in  full 
daylight  in  baskets  to  encourage  sprouting. 
Rhubarb  may  be  forwarded  by  covering 
the  stools  with  boxes,  casks,  seakale  pots, 
etc.,  without  fermenting  material ;  but  the 


latter  will  pay  for  its  cost  in  an  earlier 
supply  and  the  benefit  of  the  crop  by  fork- 
ing it  in  when  the  heat  is  spent.  Choose 
fine  dry  weather  for  sowing  seeds.  In 
open  quarters  sow  peas,  beans,  parsnips, 
Drumhead  savoy,  red  cabbage,  parsley. 
Sow  on  warm  sheltered  borders  cos  lettuce, 
horn  carrot,  onions,  Early  York,  Shilling's 
Queen,  and  other  early  cabbages.  Sow  in 
boxes,  and  forward  with  moderate  heat 
lettuces,  tomatoes,  caulijloivers,  IValcheren 
broccoli,  celery,  capsicums. 

Flower  Garden. — Do  not  be  in  haste 
to  fork  over  the  borders  that  are  stocked 
with  hardy  heibaceous  plants,  unless  their 
places  are  marked.  Such  things  as  peonies, 
campanulas,  etc.,  etc.,  are  destroyed  whole- 
sale every  season  by  the  ruthless  manner 
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In  'which  borders  are  dug  while  the  plants 
are  invisible  or  nearly  so;  but  as  soon  as 
they  begin  to  peep  through,  make  all  clean 
and  tidy,  and  sow  any  hardy  annuals  that 
are  required.  But  if  the  sowing  of  these 
is  deferred  till  next  month,  there  will  be 
very  little  time  lost.  It  is  always  best  to 
make  sure  that  seeds  will  grow  than  run 
the  risk  that  they  will  rot.  Herbaceous 
plants  of  all  kinds  may  be  planted,  and  if 
a  little  dry  chippy  manure  is  thrown  over 
their  crowns  after  planting,  it  will  be  a 
great  assistance  in  very  severe  weather. 
"When  they  begin  to  grow,  they  will  push 
through  it  easily  enough.  Look  over  the 
rockeries,  and  take  note  of  what  deaths 
have  occurred.  All  alpines  and  curious 
plants  should  be  labelled  with  zinc  labels, 
so  that  they  may  not  only  be  named  cor- 
rectly, but  their  places  found  when  the 
plants  are  gone.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  alpines  may  be  planted,  but  it  is 
best  not  to  be  in  haste,  in  case  of  bad 
weather.  Planting  ranunculuses  and  ane- 
mones are  important  operations  this  month. 
Get  them  in,  if  possible,  before  the  20th. 
The  soil  should  be  deeply  broken,  and 
abundantly  manured  with  cow-dung.  In 
planting,  draw  shallow  trenches  three 
inches  deep  and  six  inches  apart.  In  these 
place  an  inch  of  sharp  sand  or  clean  coal- 
ashes,  and  lay  the  roots  on  the  ashes,  the 
ranunculuses  with  their  claws  downtoards 
and  four  inches  apart.  Sprinkle  sand  or 
coal-ashes  on  them,  and  then  cover  with 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  soil.  Layer  rhodo- 
dendrons and  hardy  azaleas.  Stir  the 
surface  of  the  soil  of  pinks  and  pansies, 
and  if  the  plants  have  been  lifted  by  frost, 
tread  them  in  firm.  Prune  roses,  if  early 
bloom  is  wanted.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
prune  some  and  leave  some  to  prune  next 
month.  Any  roses  not  yet  planted  must 
be  got  in  without  delay.  Grass  plots 
should  be  well  rolled.  If  any  repairs 
needed,  let  them  be  done  at  once.  Spread 
fine  coal-ashes  over  parts  that  are  mossy. 

Fruit  Garden. —  Trees  and  bushes, 
lifted  with  care  and  replanted  quickly, 
will  carry  their  fruit  pretty  well  hereafter, 
but  it  is  late  for  all  trees  in  bearing  to  be 
moved.  Where,  however,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  complete  operations,  there  is 
still  good  time  to  plant  fruit  trees,  because, 
even  if  they  produce  little  this  season,  they 
will  gain  a  season's  growth  on  the  ground, 
and  that  is  so  much  gain.  Let  all  prun- 
ing be  completed  quickly  ;  mulch  trees 
newly  planted  ;  prepare  scions  for 
grafting,  and  heel  them  in  till  wanted. 
Get  protecting  materials  ready  for  wall 
trees,  bush  fruits,  etc.,  that  are  likely 
to   require   it.     Judicious   protecting  will 


always  pay  for  the  trouble  and  outlay  it 
occasions. 

Frame Sow   seeds   of    auricula  in 

pans  and  boxes,  cover  the  pans  with  pieces 
of  flat  board,  tile,  or  hand-glasses,  and 
place  them  in  the  frame.  They  ought 
never  to  taste  artificial  heat.  Give  plenty 
of  air  to  carnations,  alpines,  and  other 
subjects  in  frames,  and  increase  the  sup- 
plies of  water  during  bright  weather. 
Auriculas  must  have  water,  or  they  will 
bloom  miserably.  Sow  a  few  pans  of  any 
favourite  hardy  annuals  for  blooming  in 
pots,  or  to  plant  out.  Bedding  plants  may 
be  propagated  rapidly  by  making  a  sweet 
hotbed  to  forward  plants  for  cuttings,  and 
to  strike  cuttings  of  such  as  are  fit  to  cut 
from  in  the  greenhouse.  Sow  in  pans,  and 
place  on  gentle  heat  Salvia  patens  and 
Lobelia  speciosa.  These  come  true  from 
seed,  and  make  capital  plants  for  bedding. 
Cuttings  already  rooted  to  be  potted  off, 
and  helped  on  by  a  sweet  and  moist  heat. 
If  any  outbreak  of  mildew,  increase  the 
heat,  and  promote  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  at 
the  same  time,  dust  the  plants  with  sul- 
phur or  fine  peat  dust. 

Greenhouse.— A  general  shifting  of 
all  plants  that  are  now  coming  into 
growth  will  be  necessary,  but  those  near 
their  time  of  blooming  must  not  be  dis- 
turbed. All  established  plants  that  have 
filled  their  pots  with  roots,  and  are  making 
way  towards  bloom,  must  be  well  soaked, 
as  at  this  season  the  balls  are  often  hard, 
through  getting  dry  during  hard  weather. 
The  degree  of  heat  must  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  stock ;  where  there  are 
mixed  collections,  a  generous  tempera- 
ture may  be  maintained,  with  moderate 
ventilation  on  fine  mornings,  and  a  de- 
cided lowering  of  the  temperature  at 
night.  Cinerarias,  cytissuses,  primulas, 
cyclamens,  or  other  plants  in  bloom,  or 
coming  into  bloom,  must  have  good  places 
and  enough  water.  Camellias  ought  now 
to  be  in  perfection  ;  those  in  bloom  to  be 
kept  rather  cool,  but  as  soon  as  the  bloom 
is  over  they  must  have  warmth  and  a 
close,  moist  air,  to  induce  a  healthy 
growth. 

Stove. —Now  is  the  time  to  repot  and 
start  a  number  of  fine  subjects,  such  as 
Gloriosa  superba,  crinums,  begonias, 
gloxinias,  Luculia  gratissima,  various 
orchids,  etc.  There  may  be  an  increase  of 
heat  as  the  month  advances,  and  with  it, 
also,  an  increase  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
Remove  all  flowering  plants  to  cool  places, 
to  prolong  their  beauty.  Train  in  and 
prune  climbers,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  vermin,  for  there  will  now  be  a  general 
wake  up  in  the  insect  world. 
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FEBRUARY,  1865.— 28    Days. 

Phases  of  TnE  Moon. — First  Quarter,  3rd,  lh.  9m.  morn. ;  Full,  10th,  4h.  27m. 
after. ;  Last  Quarter,  18th,  9ii.  38m.  after. ;  New,  25th,  8h.  3m.  after. 

Averages  foe  TnE  Month. — Bar.  29-945.  Therm,  max.  44\  min.  33',  mean 
38£°.  Rain,  1*5  inches.  A  very  uncertain  month  ;  frosts  and  storms  frequent.  Pre- 
vailing winds  S.W.,  W.,  and  N.W.     Eange  of  temperature  large. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 


6  58 
6  56 
6  54 
6  52 
6  50 


Sun 
sets. 


h.  m. 

4  48 
4  50 
4  51 
4  53 
4  55 
4  57 

4  59 

5  0 
5     2 


Weather  near  London,  1864. 


Bain.  I    HarJy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  flower. 


Barom. 

30-18  3009 
3012  30-00 
29-99  2997 

3014  3006 
30-21  30-07 

3015  3000 
2992  2982 
29-74  29-65 
29  61  29-50 
29-51  29-38 
2974  2937 
29  62  29-32 
3007  2963 
30-27  30-08 
2992  2977 
29-73  29-68 
30-07  29-88 
3025  30-11 
30-24  29-99 
3010  2979 
2969  29-64 
29-88  2976 
29-90  29-89 
2992  29-89 
29-93  29-91 
29-91  29-85 
29-72  29-65 
29  62  29-59 


Ther 

01. 

- 

49 

35 

42-0 

•00 

Helleborus  dumetorum. 

5L 

44 

47-5 

•00 

Lamium  ainplexicaule. 

52 

28 

40  0 

•02 

Helleborus  graveolens. 

43 

21 

320 

•00 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis. 

33 

28 

30-5 

•00 

Primula  caljcantha  11.  pi. 

37 

21 

29-0 

•00 

Arabis  albida  variegata. 

34 

18 

26-0 

•00 

Draba  cuspidata. 

38 

15 

26-5 

•00 

Arabis  rosea. 

37 

11 

21-0 

•00 

Helleborus  integrilobus. 

41 

28 

34-5 

•00 

Scilla  bifolia. 

42 

28 

350 

•28 

Helleborus  vernalis. 

46 

30 

38-0 

•18 

Lamium  album. 

55 

30 

42-5 

•oo 

Primula  acaulis  plena. 

55 

38 

46-5 

•oo 

Galanthus  nivalis. 

54 

43 

48-5 

'05 

Pulinonaria  officinalis. 

51 

29 

400 

•04 

Tussilago  fragrans. 

43 

25 

340 

•03 

Primula  verua  rubra. 

41 

24 

32-5 

•00 

Caltha  palustris. 

33 

21 

270 

•00 

Anemone  hortensis. 

32 

24 

28-0 

•oo 

Primula  cortusoides. 

34 

26 

30-0 

•00 

Draba  ciliaris. 

37 

16 

26-5 

•oo 

Vinca  minor. 

36 

17 

26-5 

•oo 

Anemone  coronaria. 

38 

26 

320 

•14 

Saxifraga  crassifolia. 

39 

30 

34-5 

•00 

Viola  odorata. 

40 

34 

37-0 

•00 

Eranthis  Sibirica. 

42 

36 

390 

•02 

Helleborus  Olyinpieus. 

50 

30 

400 

•00 

Iberis  sempervirens. 

Peobable  Weathee  of  Febetaet,  1865. — Instead  of  frost  from  6th  to  16th 
last  month,  the  weather  was  rather  mild  for  the  season,  and  the  gale3  occurred  from 
the  13th  to  the  17th  ;  otherwise  it  was  a  good  forecast.  This  month  generally  change- 
able, with  very  much  wet.  From  1st  to  10th  westerly  winds,  with  rain,  snow,  and 
fog  ;  very  little  frost.  11th  to  17th  occasional  frosts,  but  not  severe  or  continuous  ; 
wind  W.  W.  to  N.E.  Thence  to  end  of  the  month  agreeable  weather,  with  occasional 
heavy  rains  ;  wind  varying  daily,  and  sometimes  squally. 

Exhibitions  Announced.— March  18,  R.H.S.  and  KB. ;  April  8,  R.H.S.  and 
KB.  ;  April  29,  R.B.  ;  May  13,  R.H.S. ;  May  21,  R.B.  Great  Exhibition ;  June  3e 
R.H.S.  ;  June  10,  R.H.S.  Great  Exhibition  ;  June  11,  R.B.  Great  Exhibition;  June 
17,  R.H.S.  ;  July  1,  R.H.S.  Great  Exhibition  ;  July  5,  R.B.  Great  Exhibition  ; 
July  8,  R.H.S.  ;  July  15,  R.H.S. ;  July  22,  R.H.S.  Great  Exhibition ;  July  29, 
R.H.S. 
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TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Catalogues  Received. — Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  "Amateur's  Guide  for  1865" 
5s  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  excellent  lists  published  by  this 
enterprising  firm.  It  is  full  of  informa- 
tion ;  the  lists  of  seeds,  roots,  etc.,  are  so 
arranged  as  to  render  the  task  of  select- 
ing sorts  for  any  purpose  most  easy  and 
certain;  and  there  are  well-drawn  figures 
of  thirty-four  varieties  of  roots,  peas, 
etc.,  etc. 

Aphelandra,  Lilium,  etc. — Will  a  plant 
of  Aphelandra  live  in  the  winter,  in  a 
greenhouse  where  the  frost  only  is  ex- 
cluded ?  when  it  should  be  repotted, 
and  in  what  soil  ? — in  short,  the  treat- 
ment it  requires  ?  I  cannot  tell  which 
variety  we  have,  but  the  green  leaves 
have  white  lines  in  them.  I  wish  also  to 
know  if  the  Japan  lilium  will  flower  in 
the  autumn,  if  the  bulbs  are  bought  in 
the  spring.  What  is  the  best  time  to 
pot  Tritonia  aurea,  to  flower  in  August 
or  September?  I  trust  you  will  ex- 
cuse the  trouble  I  give. — Farringdon. 
[Aphelandra  cristata  (which  yours  most 
probably  is)  is  a  stove  plant,  ami  will 
not  live  in  the  greenhouse,  unless  it  is 
unusually  warm.  Warmth  sufficient  for 
its  well-doing  would  be  injurious  to  the 
usual  inmates  of  the  ordinary  green- 
house. Unless  you  can  accommodate  it 
with  suitable  conditions,  you  had  better 
not  trouble  yourself  with  it,  as  make- 
shift treatment  will  yield  you  nothing 
more  than  disappointment.  If  you 
possess  a  stove,  your  plant  should  have 
a  rest,  after  flowering,  until  April,  when 
repot  with  equal  parts  peat,  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  one-sixth  silver  sand,  well 
chopped  up  and  incorporated,  but  not 
sifted.  Place  in  the  stove,  in  a  light 
and  airy  situation,  syringe  mcrning  and 
evening  throughout  the  summer  ;  when 
August  has  arrived,  give  less  water,  so 
that  the  growth  may  be  ripened  ;  still 
retaining  it  in  the  stove  ;  and  it  will,  in 
its  season,  flower  finely,  making  a  rich 
display  with  its  fine  orange  blossoms. 
Japan  lilies  will  flower  very  well,  if  not 
planted  till  the  spring ;  but,  in  order  to 
bloom  strong,  they  ought  never  to  be 
out  of  the  ground  after  the  middle  of 
November,  because  as  soon  as  the  stems 
have  decayed  they  begin  to  make  new 
roots  for  the  development  of  the  plant 
in  the  following  year.  We  always  shake 
out,  and  repot  within  the  first  half  of 
November,  and  invariably  have  a  vigor- 
ous bloom.  Almost  exactly  the  same 
remarks  will  apply  to  Tritonia  aurea.    As 


soon   as  the  flower-stems  are    decayed, 
which   will  generally  be  by  the  end  of 
October,    shake    out     and    divide    the 
corms,   and  pot  them    to  grow    imme- 
diately.    The   roots   of  this  plant,   like 
those  of  the  Japan   lilies,  never  really 
rest,  but  as  soon  as  the  stems  and  leaves 
are  decayed,  begin   immediately  to  pro- 
trude fresh  roots.     It  is  just  at  this  nick 
of  time  repotting  should  be  attended  to.] 
IlAEDr  Thymes,  Heaths,  Shbubs,  etc. — 
How  many   kinds  of  hardy  thymes  are 
there    known  ?      Also,    hardy   ericas  ? 
And   will    you   give  me  a  list  of  hardy- 
shrubs    of  good   quality  suitable    for  a 
small   lawn    and  a  bold  piece  of  rock- 
work  ?     Cassia  corymbosa  (see  Floral 
World,  1863,  280),  is  still  in  its  eastern 
situation,  and  without  any  covering  but 
a  few  ashes  at   its  roots,  stood  its  third 
winter  well, and  is  now  in  beautiful  health 
and  vigour. — Erica.     [We  know  of  but 
six  or  seven   species  of  thyme   that  are 
not  hardy,   every   other   will   bear  our 
climate  with  impunity.     Thymus  serpyl- 
lum,  or  mother  of  thyme  as  it  is  called, 
is  really  one  of    the  prettiest  plants  of 
the  whole  genus  ;  when  in  bloom  it  is 
quite   a   carpet   of    delicious   pink,  and 
when  out  of  flower  makes  an  interesting 
tuft  of  green   for   the  rest  of  the  year. 
T.  vulgaris  and  its  variegated  form,  and 
lemon  thyme,  are  the   only   kinds  you 
wouid  be  likely  to  meet  with  excepting 
you  could  procure  them  by  exchange  or 
other w  so    from    some    botanic    garden. 
Hardy  heaths,  Erica  Australis,E.  ciliaris, 
E.cinerea,  and  its  varieties  ;  E.  herbacea, 
one   of  the  very  best ;  E.  Mediterranea, 
truly  handsome  ;  E.  ramulosa,  E.  teralix, 
and  several  varieties  ;  E,  vagnus,  and  its 
white  variety  ;    and  several  others  which 
can  be  procured  at  any  respectable  nursery. 
Suitable   shrubs  for  the  lawn  will  be  a 
selection  from  coniferous  plauts,  as  they 
arc  thoroughly    hardy  and   at   all  times 
interesting.      Twelve  of  the  best :  Pinus 
excelsa,    P.    Cembra,  P.  Cenabra  nana, 
Abies  Morinda,   A.   excelsa,   A.  excelsa 
nana,  Cedrus  deodara,   Juniperus  Phoe- 
nicia,   J.  sinensis,    Cupressus    torulosa, 
J.    recurva,    Araucaria    imbriata,     and 
many  others  of  equal  beauty  and  interest. 
For  rock-work  Cotonea-ster  microphylln, 
C.  Hookeri,  C.  Simmonsii,  Genista  pros- 
trata,  G.  tinctoria  pleno,  several  Cistuses, 
Juniperus  tamarixifolia,  and  others.] 
Climber  fob  Greenhouse  in  the  Citv, 
— Will  you  tell  me  of  a  quick-growing 
climber,  suitable  for  growing  round  the 
door    of  a  greenhouse   (inside),  in  the 
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city  of  London?  The  door  has  a  north 
aspect,  and  therefore  does  not  obtain 
much  sun.  [Plant  a  strong  specimen  of 
Lonicera  brachypoda  aureo-reticulata  ; 
this  -will  grow  very  fast,  and  will  develop 
its  beautiful  foliage  to  perfection  in 
snch  a  situation.  Plant  also  a  strong 
plant  of  Clematis  Sieboldii,  and  one  of 
C.  lanuginosa  —  the  first  a  beautiful 
double  white,  the  second  a  beautiful 
blue  ;  both  rapid  growers  and  abundant 
bloomers ;  and  being  perfectly  hardy, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  losing  them 
in  a  time  of  hard  frost.  Let  each  of  tlie 
foregoing  be  provided  with  a  large  bulk 
of  well-prepared  soil,  in  which  their 
roots  may  ramble  without  restraint,  and 
they  will  not  fail  to  yield  abundant  gra- 
tification. These  may  be  trained  sepa- 
rately, or  be  allowed  to  intertwine ; 
they  ought  to  be  planted  at  least  two 
feet  apart.] 
Vabiotjs. — Mrs.  Gillespie.  —  What  you 
"send  looks  like  the  seed  of  some  Hoya. 
We  cannot  say  if  it  would  be  of  any  use 
in  manufactures. — L.  M.— Chrysanthe- 
mums may  be  struck  from  November  to 
June  ;  for  you,  perhaps  the  best  time 
will  be  March  or  April.  As  you  want 
eight  large  flowering  varieties  for  bor- 
ders, take  Christine,  Alma,  Mr.  Murray, 
Chevalier  Domage,  Progne,  Madame 
Commerson,  Plutus,  and  Madame  Le- 
bois.  By  referring  back,  you  will  find 
abundance  of  information  on  chrysan- 
themum culture.  Order  in  the  plants 
you  want  in  March,  let  them  remain  in 
their  pots  as  you  receive  them  for  a  fort- 
night, then  plant  them  on  stations 
deeply  dug  and  well  manured,  do  not 
cut  or  stop  them  at  all,  keep  them 
securely  staked,  and  you  will  have  a 
grand  bloom  in  the  autumn. — Farring- 


don. — It  is  impossible  to  name  varieties 
of  florists'  flowers.  Your  chrysanthe- 
mums were  quite  dried  up  when  they 
came  to  hand.  Lilium  pomponium  is  a 
good  hardy  border  flower;  it  flowers  in 
May;  height  two  feet.— Honor.—  It  is 
only  by  a  regular  system  of  shortening 
back  the  growth  of  the  year  that 
peaches  and  all  other  trained  trees  can 
be  kept  well  furnished  at  bottom.  Yeu 
look  forward  too  far  in  your  speculations 
on  pruning  ;  you  forget  that  when  trees- 
begin  to  bear  fruit  their  habit  of  grow- 
ing is  altered,  so  that  if  we  do  not  get 
them  well  furnished  at  the  first  start,  it 
is  likely  they  will  never  be  furnished  at 
all.  Follow  the  nurseryman's  advice, 
and  cut  back  the  peach-trees  to  half 
their  present  height.  This  will  cause 
them  to  make  furniture  at  the  base.  To 
keep  that  will  not  be  difficult  ;  the 
fruit-branches  of  the  peach  only  bear 
once,  and  they  can  be  continually  re- 
newed by  cutting  back  the  shoots  out  of 
which  they  proceed.  If  the  shoots  are 
not  cut  back,  the  top  bud  pushes  on, 
forms  one  or  two  bearing  shoots,  with 
fruit  buds  at  the  end,  and  the  buds  near 
the  base,  which  ought  to  be  encouraged 
to  push,  wither  away.  There  is  no  tree 
which  so  provokingly  goes  forward  as 
the  peach ;  judicious  pruning  can  alone 
restrain  it,  and  keep  the  lower  parts  of 
the  tree  in  a  well-furnished  and  fruitful 
condition  —  E.  W.  P.  — There  are  lists 
of  132  and  50  of  the  best  dahlias  in  the 
"  Garden  Oracle  ;"  also  lists  of  roses  by 
the  100,  50,  and  25.  It  is  impossible  to 
err  by  following  those  lists  ;  they  are 
the  result  of  constant  observation  and 
comparison.  If  you  want  roses  cheap, 
you  had  best  let  the  nurseryman  select 
for  you  ;  if  you  select,  you  must  pay  more. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Old  City  and  its  Highways  and  and  events,  and  perhaps  more  original  in 
Byways.  By  "  Aleph,"  author  of  "  Lon-  j  its  subjects  and  illustrations.  Amid  the 
don  Scenes  and  London  People."  W.  H.  j  crowd  of  books  that  compete  for  popu- 
Collingridge,  City  Press.  —  *'  London  ;  larity  at  this  season,  there  are  few  that  so 
Scenes"  made  the  public  acquainted  with  J  completely  take  our  sympathies  and  absorb 
many  curiosities  of  topographical  and  anti-  j  our  attention  as  these  elegant  works  by 
quarian  interest,  which  had  found  no  the  learned  and  delightfully  gossiping 
historian  till  "  Aleph"  produced  his  ele-  !  Aleph.  The  "  Old  City"  contains  material 
gant   budget  of  researches  and    reminis-     for   half-a-dozen  novels  at  least  ;  and  to 


cences.  The  "  Old  City"  is  framed  upon 
the  same  model,  but  is  quite  distinct,  and 
in  some  respects  fresher  in  style,  more 
personal,  anecdotal,  and  recherche  in  its 
particulars  of  civic  scenes,  and  personages, 


all  who  venerate  an  old  ruin,  who  seek 
philosophy  in  ancient  customs,  and  who 
find  some  interest  iu  analyses  of  human 
character  and  experience,  it  will  prove  a 
treasure  ef  almost  priceless  value. 
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THE   NEXT   EASHION   IN   ELOEICTJLTURE. 
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T  is  impossible   to   define  on  what   principle 
fashions   change   in   Eloriculture.     Seasons 
may  have  some  influence ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  wet  season  of  I860  made  the  calceolaria 
unusually  popular,  through  the  luxuriance 
of  its  growth,  and  the  profusion  and  rich- 
ness of  its  blossoms.    During  the  past  three 
or  four  years,  zonale  geraniums  have  been 
rising    rapidly   in    popularity,    and    many 
private  cultivators  devote  their  attention  to 
them  almost  exclusively,  and  have  extensive  and  beau- 
j  tiful  collections.     The  very  dry  season  of  1864  gave 
■/>}        J     an  additional  impetus  to  the  fashion  of  collecting 
'     y      <  and  cultivating  these  beautiful  plants  ;  and  it  is  very 

certain  that  they  take  the  lead  in  bedding  plants,  and 
are  likely  to  usurp  the  places  occupied  by  many  other  classes  which 
have  hitherto  shared  in  the  applauses  bestowed  upon  the  colouring  of 
the  parterre.  The  cultivation  of  the  zonale  geranium  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  prevailing  fashions,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  suffer  any  check, 
but  rather  encouragement ;  for  there  are  now  three  double-flowering 
varieties,  and  among  the  kinds  thoroughly  established  in  public  favour 
we  have  nearly  every  colour  in  the  rainbow,  except  pure  yellow  and 
pure  blue.  Thus,  besides  the  charming  effect  of  a  good  collection  when 
stored  in  a  conservatory  or  greenhouse,  nearly  all  the  colours  required 
in  the  geometric  garden  may  be  insured  by  a  suitable  selection  of 
zonale  geraniums ;  and  we  may  therefore  safely  say,  that  the  favour 
with  which  they  are  everywhere  regarded  is  founded  on  a  reasonable 
basis. 

But  it  was  with  another  thought  we  commenced  these  remarks. 
"We  foresee   the  growth  of  another  fashion,  or,  rather,  the  revival  of  a 
fashion  of  past  times — viz.,  the  cultivation  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
vol.  viii. — yo.  nr.  d 
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of  kinds  suitable  for  exhibition.  It  is  full  twenty-five  years  since  the 
auricula  enjoyed  tbe  fame  it  deserves.  Siuce  tbat  time,  it  lias  declined 
in  public  estimation ;  in  many  districts  has  passed  out  of  cultivation, 
and  many  once-famous  private  collections  have  disappeared,  no  one 
knows  whither.  The  Floeal  Would  has  many  times  raised  its  voice 
in  vindication  of  tbe  old-fashioned  flowers,  and  has  implored  its  amateur 
readers  not  to  be  so  carried  away  by  the  mere  love  of  colour  in  bedding 
plants,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  beautiful  and  interesting  subjects 
which  make  the  history  of  floriculture  worthy  of  the  study  of  those 
capable  of  appreciating  what  is  loveliest  in  nature  and  most  true  in  art. 
The  Floral  Woeld  will  not  seek  to  magnify  its  office  by  attributing 
to  its  advocacy  the  growth  of  a  new  passion  for  those  old  favourites 
which  lifted  amateur  plant-cultivation  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  It 
will  be  content  to  rejoice  that  everywhere  there  is  an  inquiry  in  pro- 
gress as  to  the  respective  claims  and  merits  and  peculiarities  of 
auriculas,  polyanthuses,  carnations,  picotees,  pinks,  pansies,  and  the  rest 
of  that  little  charmed  circle  which  used  to  engage  the  affections,  and 
attentions,  and  reflections  of  thousands  of  amateur  cultivators,  who 
had  no  ambition  to  attempt  things  beyond  their  reach,  and  who 
therefore  never  made  attempts  in  their  small  gardens  to  equal  the 
promenade  colouring  of  such  places  as  the  Crystal  Palace,  Kew,  or 
Battersea  Park. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  cultivation  of  these 
charming  subjects  began  to  decline  ;  hence,  many  of  the  most 
eminent  exhibitors  of  them  have  passed  away;  a  new  generation  has 
succeeded,  to  wbom  the  traditions  of  the  past  come  indirectly  and 
discursively,  and  as  it  were  by  piecemeal ;  so  that,  in  some  sense,  the 
cultivation  and  determination  of  relative  merits  of  varieties  have  to  be 
begun  afresh.  Yet,  in  tbe  face  of  such  an  impediment,  there  is  taking 
place  on  every  band  a  reaction  against  the  meretricious  attractions 
of  the  bedding  system  ;  and  cultivators  who  want  something  in 
which  they  can  take  interest,  and  which  will  afford  them  recreation, 
of  a  more  intellectual  kind  than  they  have  attained  to  hitherto,  are  fit- 
ting up  frames,  laying  out  beds,  and  collecting  and  studying  the  best  of 
the  classes  of  herbaceous  plants.  The  trade  foresee  the  heavy  demand 
for  such  things  that  is  arising,  and  many  varieties  of  auriculas,  polyan- 
thuses, pinks,  pansies,  and  other  such  things,  are  being  bought  up,  and 
many  who  possess  stock  refuse  for  the  present  to  sell,  because  the  de- 
mand is  likely  soon  to  exceed  the  supply,  and  tbe  only  safe  course  is  to 
multiply  stock  as  fast  as  possible.  There  are  many  buyers  and  few 
sellers,  because  auriculas  of  renown  are  just  now  not  easy  of  attainment, 
and,  as  they  increase  but  slowly,  there  must  be  time  allowed  to  regain 
for  it  the  position  which  has  been  temporarily  lost. 

If  any  reader  should  think  it  sWnge  that  the  fashion  for  these  things 
should  revive,  perhaps  one  consideration  may  alone  suffice  for  an  ex- 
planation. To  grow  these  subjects  no  expensive  appliances  are  required. 
They  are  bardy,  and  all  the  shelter  they  need  is  against  severe  frost, 
heavy  rains,  and  excessive  sunshine.  They  are  pre-eminently  poor 
men's  flowers — they  need  constant  care,  they  occupy  the  mind  at  all 
seasons,  and,  when  well  grown,  their  beauty  is  absolutely  indescribable. 
Let  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  the  last  sentence  take  care  to  visit  the 
Rojal  Botanic  Society's  exhibition  in  Regent's   Park,  when  the  auri- 
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culas  and  polyanthuses  are  shown,  and  then  say  if  in  the  whole  realm 
of  Flora,  flooded  as  it  is  with  beauty,  there  are  to  be  found  subjects 
to  surpass  the  more  than  velvet  richness,  the  more  than  painted  pre- 
cision and  delicacy,  the  more  than  graceful  symmetry  and  contour  of 
the  collections  of  auriculas,  and  the  more  than  fairy-like  filagree  work 
in  refulgent  gold  upon  grounds  of  deepest  black,  or  intensest  ma- 
roon and  purple,  of  the  lovely  polyanthuses.  If  the  eye  hungers  for 
gaiety  of  colour  and  exquisite  designs  turned  with  almost  mathematical 
precision,  it  may  be  gratified  in  carnations,  picotees,  pinks,  andpansies, 
and  no  wonder  there  is  a  new  demand  for  all  such  things,  aud  a  new 
recognition  of  the  true  spirit  of  John  Keats's  famous  commencement 
of  Eudyinion — 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever, 

Its  loveliness  increases,  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness,  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  lor  us,  and  a  sleep 

Pull  of  sweet  dreams  and  healthful  breathing. 

Therefore  on  every  morrow  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  baud  to  bind  us  to  the  earth." 

S.  H. 


THE   PLUNGING    SYSTEM. 


This  is  the  last  paper  I  shall  write 
on  the  Plunging  system,  unless  some- 
thing occurs  in  practice  of  sufficient 
importance  to  reader  it  necessary  to 
open  the  subject  again.  I  present 
you  here  with  a  skeich  of  the  narrow 
border  which  skirts  the  front  of  my 
house  ;  a  little  border  which  1  call 
my  own,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
rest  of  the  garden,  which  is  also  my 
own.  It  is  so  distinguished  because 
I  take  especial  pains  to  keep  it  always 
gay,  for  my  own  pleasure  and  in- 
struction, and  for  the  instruction  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Having 
treated  so  fully  of  the  first  principles 
of  the  plunging  system,  I  may  now 
tell  you  of  a  diversion  from  routine 
which  I  made  last  year,  and  which 
was  of  a  very  experimental  kind. 
Having  always  a  number  of  plants 
laying  in  by  the  heels  all  the  si  inter, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  as 
well  be  used  for  decoration,  as  be 
packed  away  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
garden,  waiting  for  opportunities  to 
be  planted  or  potted.  But  here  I 
OUiiht  to  say,  by  way  o1  parenthesis, 
that  to  leave  plants  laying  in  bv  the 
heels  is  very  bad  practice.  With  me 
it   is   matter   of    compulsion,   lor    1 


oftentimes  buy  in  a  quantity  of  trees 
for  some  particular  purpose,  and 
when  that  purpose  is  accomplished, 
there  will  be  some  left  for  which 
there  will  be  no  immediate  use,  and 
the  only  safe  way  for  me  to  act  is  to 
lay  them  in  trenches,  aud  cover  their 
roots  with  earth,  and  wait  a  bit  to  see 
what  happens.  1  may  happen,  a 
month  or  so  afterwards,  to  want  a 
dozen  or  two  hollies,  or  laurels,  or 
box-trees,  etc.,  etc.,  and  "  there  they 
are  ;"  and  if  I  do  not  want  them  for 
any  particular  purpose,  they  are  just 
potted  or  planted  in  the  reserve 
ground,  in  lime  to  catch  the  next 
growing  season ;  and  again  "  there 
they  are"  till  wanted,  and  they  are 
then  larger  and  more  valuable  than 
*hen  they  came  first  to  hand.  Well, 
it  occurred  to  me  that,  as  I  had  a 
good  stock  of  Junipers,  Abies,  Piceas, 
and  other  handsome  trees,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  plant  in  their 
places  until  quite  the  commencement 
of  spring,  I  might  as  well  turn  them 
to  account  for  decoration.  They 
were  used  in  various  ways,  but  the 
principle  of  the  using  was  in  all  the 
same.  To  make  a  short  story  of  it, 
they   were    temporarily   planted    in 
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cocoa-nut  fibre,  from  which  they 
could  be  lifted  at  any  moment  when 
required,  but  where,  as  long  as  they 
remained,  they  would  have  the  effect 
of  a  rich  and  beautiful  plantation. 


so  as  to  have  a  most  finished  appear- 
ance ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  beautiful  archi- 
tectural border,  and  requires  the 
finest  furniture  that  can  be  placed  in 
it.    I  had  the  soil  removed  to  a  depth 


The  plan  succeeded  admirably,  with 
ore  single  exception,  to  be  stated 
presently.  The  bordir,  of  which  the 
subjoined  cut  is  a  representation,  is 
cdg»  d  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  Bansome's  curbs  in  patent  stone, 


of  two  feet,  and  replaced  with  cocoa- 
nut  fibre.  I  then  took  my  trees,  and 
planted  them  firmly  in  the  fibre, 
which,  you  are  perhaps  aware,  is  well 
adapted  to  hold  a  small  tree  firmly, 
so  that  it  will  not  rock  with  the  wind, 
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while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  safely 
protected  from  frost,  and  can  be  lifted 
out  with  tlie  hand  in  a  moment  with- 
out any  digging,  so  light  and  loose  is 
the  fibre,  even  when  trodden  round 
in  the  planting.  The  picture  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced 
duriug  one  period  of  the  experiment. 
In  the  centre  is  a  pretty  specimen  of 
Juniperus  Phoenicia,  the  beautiful 
bluish  green  of  which  shows  out  well 
against  a  stone  wall.  On  either  side 
are  noble  ivies,  trained  pyramid 
fashion.  Of  these  I  have  a  good  col- 
lection, and  the  two  which  happen  to 
be  in  the  figure  BxeSedera  canariensis 
maculata,  which  has  superb  patches 
of  amber  variegation ;  a  very  in- 
constant and  irregular  variety,  yet 
very  fine  for  winter  decoration,  be- 
cause of  its  lively  and  decided  colours. 
The  two  outside  trees  are  variegated 
yews,  Taxus  baccatct  elegantissima,  the 
best  of  the  gold-leaved  varieties,  and 
also  very  gay  for  this  sort  of  work. 
Suppose  the  borders  to  be  thirty  feet 
or  thirty  yards  in  length,  the  mere 
repetition  of  these  three  plants  all 
through  would  be  the  perfection  of 
winter-planting ;  in  fact,  repetition 
would  produce  a  richer  effect  than 
any  great  variety.  If  the  border  is 
broad  enough,  there  may  be  two, 
three,  four,  or  any  number  of  rows 
of  trees,  proportioned  as  to  height ; 
and  at  the  end  of  March,  the  whole 
may  be  removed  and  planted  properly, 
and  there  need  not  be  a  root-fibre  or 
a  leaf  injured  thereby. 

An  example  of  the  same  sort  of 
work  is  before  me  now :  a  broad  bor- 
der furnished  with  a  line  of  large 
golden  hollies;  in  front  of  them  aline 
of  Juniperus  thurifera  and  Cedrus  deo- 
dara,  plant  and  plant ;  then  a  row  of 
JPinus  cembra  and  ivies,  plant  and  plant, 
and  a  lovely  row  that  is,  for  some  of 
my  ivies  surpass  rhododendrons  in 
the  beauty  and  compactness  of  their 
leafage;  in  front  is  a  row  of  round 
bushy  plants  of  variegated  box,  smaller 
ivies,  and  the  red-berried  Skimmia 
Japonica,  plant  and  plant;  but  if  I 
had  the  stock  to  do  it,  I  should  prefer 
to  have  Skimmias  only  for  the  front 
row. 

But  let  me  now  tell  you  how  to 
give  such  a  border  a  finishing  touch. 


You  must  leave  room  in  front  for  a 
row  of  plants  in  six  or  eight-inch  pots, 
and  this  row  must  be  changed  and 
altered  from  time  to  time.  When  the 
border  represented  in  the  picture  was 
first  furnished,  in  the  autumn  of  1863, 
I  made  up  a  front  row  of  potted  plants 
of  Cotoneaster  Hookerii,  which  is  the 
best  of  all  the  hardy  berry-bearing 
shrubs  for  the  colour  of  its  berries, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  loses  its  leaves 
at  the  first  touch  of  frost.  But  the 
berries  remain,  and  they  stud  the 
branches  thickly  ;  they  are  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  holly  berries,  and  of 
the  intensest  orange  scarlet.  To 
compare  them  to  coral  would  be  un- 
fair, for  they  are  brighter  than  any 
coral  I  have  ever  seen.  About  the 
beginning  of  February,  1864,  these 
cotoneasters  were  getting  shabby — 
the  snow  and  frost  had  brought  down 
the  berries — so  they  were  removed, 
and  some  lively  little  ivies,  variegated 
box,  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  in 
pots,  were  put  along  the  front.  The 
plants  of  Jasminum  were  then  coming 
into  bloom,  like  little  mountains  of 
gold,  having  been  kept  in  a  cold  pit 
since  the  previous  November,  and  by 
this  change  the  border  was  superbly 
lighted  up  :  it  became,  in  fact,  a  flower 
border,  and  continued  so  through  the 
whole  of  February.  I  ought  to  have 
had  a  good  stock  of  Helleborus  niger 
and  the  pretty  ivinter  aconite,  so  charm- 
ing just  now  with  its  bright  yellow 
flowers ;  but  I  happen  to  be  very 
poor  in  these  two  subjects,  and  so  far 
my  planting  system  is  imperfect. 

A  grand  preparation  for  the  plung- 
ing system  is  to  grow  plenty  of  spring 
flowering  bulbs  in  pots.  With  me  it  is 
a  very  simple  matter ;  showy  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  crocuses,  hyacinths,  and 
early  tulips  are  selected,  potted  early, 
and  plunged  out  of  doors  in  a  bed  of 
cocoa-nut  dust,  which  is  heaped  over 
them  six  inches  deep,  and  there  they 
remain  till  the  1st  of  February. 
They  are  then  taken  out,  and  are 
found  to  be  grown  from  one  to 
three  inches  in  length,  all  showing 
their  blooms.  They  are  placed  in 
a  cold  pit,  have  plenty  of  air  and 
light  during  mild  weather,  and  a 
few  mats  and  loose  litter  over 
the  lights  during   frost,  and  by  the 
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middle  of  March  they  begin  to 
bloom. 

The  front  of  the  border  is  then 
cleared  of  the  small  shrubs,  and  these 
take  their  place,  and  they  are  changed 
and  changed  until  the  pit  is  empty, 
and  all  are  blooir  ed  out;  and  that  pro- 
cess carries  me  nearly  to  May,  when 
the  border  is  filled  with  earth  again, 
and  planted  with  some  of  my  great 
old  scarlet  geraniums,  'which  are 
trained  to  the  wall,  and  make  a  sheet 
of  colour  five  or  six  feet  high.  It  was 
when  at  its  best,  with  the  latest 
hyacinths  and  earliest  tulips,  that  I 
had  the  sketch  made  by  Mr.  Slocombe, 
and  most  faithfully  has  he  caught  the 
expression  of  the  scheme,  which  able 
artists  often  fail  to  do. 

So  far,  so  good ;  but  we  may  go 
farther  and  fare  worse.  I  got  excited 
about  the  success  of  this  experiment 
long  before  the  time  came  when  the 
trees  must  go  to  their  quarters  for 
the  growing  season  and  be  properly 
planted.  I  could  not  let  well  alone. 
I  first,  about  the  end  of  January, 
drew  a  few  of  them  out  and  examined 
their  roots  ;  they  were  covered  with 
nice  white  roots,  which  were  pushing 
in  all  directions  in  the  fibre;  surely 
of  all  the  materials  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  there  is  nothing  like  this  fibre 
to  persuade  roots  to  grow.  I  said 
within  myself,  "  Good  ;  if  it  answers 
one  way  it  must  answer  another." 
So  I  piped  all  hands,  and  carefully 
took  up  a  lot  of  my  best  evergreen 
trees,  carried  them  away  from  their 
good  places  on  mounds,  lawns,  etc., 
etc.,  and  planted  them  temporarily 
m  cocoa-nut  fibre  to  make  yet  more 
groups,  and  in  anticipation  of  being 
able  to  accomplish  things 

"  Unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme." 

Amongst  the  many  trees  thus  lifted 
there  were  two  fine  specimens  of 
Abies  Khutrow,  the  graceful  ostrich- 
feather  looking  pine  ;  a  tine  pair  of 
variegated  yews,  that,  had  stood  for 
years  i  n  either  side  of  a  little  rockery  ; 
and  my  best,  my  pet,  my  much-valued 
Wellingtonia  (jigantea,  the  most  per- 
fect tree  of  its  kind  on  this  side  of 
London,  and  which  had  also  stood  for 
some  years  on  a  mound,  where  it  had 
struck  its  roots   far  and   wide,   and 


with  its  graceful  branches  swept  the 
ground  in  a  complete  circle  round  it. 
I  let  a  gdden  moment  pass  for  replant- 
ing these.  I  forget  the  exact  date  when 
I  took  them  back  to  the  places  they 
belonged  to,  but  I  know  it  was  far 
into  April,  or  near  May.  Had  1  been 
a  month  sooner,  the  trees  would  have 
had  rain  to  help  them  ;  but  by  the 
time  it  was  done,  the  great  drought 
hud  commenced,  and  I  trembled  for 
them.  They  were  replanted  with 
great  care,  the  boles  being  covered 
first  with  a  layer  of  cocoa-nut  fibre, 
to  coax  the  roots  into  action,  and  they 
were  constantly  aided  with  the 
syringe  and  the  water-pot — the  first 
being  of  more  importance  than  the 
second  in  helping  late-planted  trees. 
They  all  did  well,  with  the  exception 
of  three,  and  it  is  the  recollection  of 
these  three  that  casts  a  cloud  over  me 
as  I  write  this  paper.  One  of  the 
variegated  yews  never  made  a  single 
shoot,  and  did  not  lose  a  single  leaf. 
It  lived,  does  live,  looks  well,  is  as 
green  as  any  other  yew  in  the  garden, 
yet  all  the  summer  long  it  never 
pushed  a  single  bud  ;  no,  not  a  speck 
as  big  as  a  pin's  head  of  new  growth 
appeared  anywhere  upon  it.  One  of 
the  Abies  Khuiroiv  grew  superbly,  and 
is  now  as  perfect  a  picture  as  ever  it 
was ;  the  other  lost  one  of  its  best 
branches,  so  that,  for  the  present,  its 
symmetry  is  marred.  But  the  Wel- 
lingtonia  died  outright.  It  was 
worth  seven  guineas  when  I  took  it 
up.  and  by  the  end  of  June  it  was 
laid  on  the  top  of  a  heap  of  tree- 
prunings,  and  consumed  by  the  de- 
vouring element.  Thus  perished 
ignominiously  one  of  my  choicest 
pets,  and  the  very  tree  that  I  used  so 
ofteu  point  to  and  say,  "  See  how  the 
smoky  air  of  Stoke  Nenington  suits 
that  grandest  of  conifers." 

Now,  if  any  of  our  readers  had 
written  in  the  month  of  January  last, 
and  asked  if  it  would  be  advisable  to 
lift  a  large  Wellingtonia,  pack  it  in 
cocoa-nut  refuse,  and  plant  it  again  in 
the  middle  of  April,  I  should  certainly 
have  replied,  "  If  your  Wellingtonia 
is  doing  well,  leave  it  alone  ;  if  it  is 
for  mere  whim  you  intend  to  lift  it, 
wait  a  bit,  and  the  whim  will  vanish. 
If   there    is    any    good    reason    for 
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moving,  leave  it  alone  till  next  Oc- 
tober, if  possible,  for  that  ia  the  best 
time  to  move  a  large  Wellingtonia." 
So  we  come  to  see  the  force  of  the 
advice  a  certain  loose-living  clergy- 
man used  to  give  his  congregation — 
"  Don't  do  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  tell 
you."  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
here  close  my  notes  on  the  plunging 


system.  The  failure  recorded  was  no 
necessity  of  the  system  at  all ;  it  was 
the  result  of  whim,  and  L  hope  it  may 
be  a  caution  to  any  of  our  friends 
who  are  given  to  whims,  before  they 
enter  upon  any  undertaking,  to  be 
sure  first  that  they  have  good  reason' 
for  the  course  they  intend  to  pursue. 

SfllBLEY    HlBBEBD. 


CULTURE    OF    THE    POLYANTHUS. 


Amateurs  are  oftentimes  deterred 
from  entering  heartily  into  the  culti- 
vation of  a  flower  of  great  historical 
fame,  through  the  influence  of  two 
erroneous  notions  which  take  pos- 
session of  their  minds.  They  first 
suppose  it  impossible  to  attain  to  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art ;  they  do  not  even 
Suppose  mediocrity  to  be  within  their 
reach  ;  it  seems  as  if  beneath  the 
surface  of  fior [cultural  talk  and  prac- 
tice there  were  hidden  some  cabala, 
Some  mystery,  some  hard-to-be-got-at 
Becret.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary 
to  say  that  this  condition  of  mind  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  simple 
truth  of  the  case.  There  are  in 
floriculture  no  hard-to-be-got-at  se- 
crets. We  ought  not  indeed  to  speak 
of  the  kingdom  or  queeudom  of  Flora, 
for  it  is  a  republic,  the  conditions  and 
terms  of  success  are  the  same  for  all ; 
skill,  patience,  perseverance  —  these 
are  the  credentials  for  success  and 
honour.  Another  fallacy  is  the  idea 
that  a  great  outlay  will  be  needed  in 
the  first  instance,  and  a  great  yearly, 
monthly,  weekly,  daily,  perhaps 
hourly  expense  for  ever  after.  Now, 
if  any  reader  of  the  Flokal  World 
has  such  a  notion,  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
friend,  it  is  all  moonshine.  If  you 
rush  and  buy  all  the  newest  varieties, 
and  buy  indiscriminately  whatever  is 
offered,  without  respect  to  its  qua- 
lity, you  may  if  you  like  ruin  your- 
self. I  can  find  you  auriculas  worth 
fifty  pounds  apiece  if  you  wish  for 
an  extre me  case  ;  but  I  can  also  find 
you  some  very  good  ones,  nay  some 
of  the  best  known,  at  from  two  to 
seven  shillings  each.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Polyanthus,  the  best  flowers 
have  rarely  been  grown  by  persons  of 
means.     A  long  purse  seems  to    be 


fatal  to  them  ;  all  they  want  is 
comparatively  pure  air,  a  good  soil, 
and  a  little  shelter  ;  the  rest  is  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment  and  manipulation, 
aud  have  both  to  be  acquired,  As  for 
the  cost  of  polyanthuses,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter not  worth  mentioning.  I  see  in 
the  catalogue  of  Mr.  Holland,  of 
Middleton,  Lancashire,  that  eighteen 
finest  known  varieties  of  polyanthuses 
may  be  obtained  for  thirty-eight 
shillings,  and  many  of  these  are 
priced  at  only  a  shilling  each. 

Soil  and  Situation. — Tne  Poly- 
anthus may  be  grown  in  the  open 
ground  and  in  pots.  When  grown 
in  the  open  ground  the  whole  year 
through,  there  must  be  some  pro- 
tection in  winter,  as  the  finest  varie- 
ties are  more  tender  than  common 
border  polyanthuses.  It  is  best  to 
grow  a  collection  in  pots,  and  a  bed 
as  well ;  losses  in  winter  may  thus  be 
made  good  from  the  surplus  stock  of 
pot  plants,  aud  the  cultivator  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  more  rapid 
increase  by  offsets,  and  generally  the 
more  vigorous  growth  of  those  grown 
ia  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plants 
in  pots  will  be  the  safest,  and  the  most 
delicate  habited  varieties  will  per- 
haps always  succeed  best  in  pots,  both 
because  they  can  be  more  perfectly 
sheltered  in  winter  and  shaded  in  sum- 
mer, aiid  because  they  are  likely  to 
have  more  care  at  all  times.  Some  ex- 
hibitors grow  their  exhibition  plants 
in  the  open  ground,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  show  take  them  up  and 
pot  them,  and  so  place  them  on  the 
table.  The  soil  for  beds  and  pots 
need  not  of  course  be  alike.  For  the 
bed  a  sound,  deep,  yellow,  maiden 
loam,  enriched  with  thoroughly  de- 
cayed manure,  is  the  best  that  can  be 
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had.  Clay,  and  every  kind  of  loamy 
soil,  or  even  loam  inclining  to  clay, 
may  be  made  suitable  for  this  flower 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  skill.  Very 
stiff  soils  may  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  sharp  sand  and  peat,  and 
on  very  light  soils  there  should  be 
spread  a  few  inches  of  clay  in  autumn, 
and  in  spring  this  should  be  dug  in 
and  well  mixed  with  the  staple,  and 
manure  added.  For  pot  culture  the 
best  compost  is  one  consisting  of  equal 
parts  strong  yellow  loam,  well  pul- 
verized leaf-mould,  sweet  and  clean, 
rotten  cow-manure,  and  a  half  part 
sharp  sand.  If  the  loam  is  sandy, 
omit  the  addition  of  sand.  The  poly- 
anthus bed  must  be  sheltered,  or  the 
frosts  in  winter,  and  the  burning  sun 
in  summer,  will  destroy  the  hopes  of 
the  cultivator.  Some  growers  have 
moveable  wooden  frames  and  lights 
with  which  to  cover  in  the  bed  during 
winter  like  a  miniature  greenhouse  ; 
but  common  garden  frames  answer 
every  purpose  if  the  planting  of  the 
rows  and  the  sizes  of  the  frames  cor- 
respond to  each  other,  so  that  when 
the  frames  are  put  on,  the  plants 
within  them  will  be  in  suitable  posi- 
tions to  thrive  during  winter.  But 
the  most  important  point  of  all  i3  to 
screen  them  from  the  mid-day  sun. 
The  bed  should  have  an  east  aspect, 
and  enjoy  the  sun  for  two  or  three 
hours  early  in  the  day,  and  thereafter 
be  shaded  by  trees,  fences,  walls,  etc., 
but  best  of  all,  trees  at  some  dis- 
tance, which  give  a  cooler  shade 
than  walls. 

Peopagation. — The  best  time  to 
increase  named  kinds  is  March  and 
April,  as  the  offsets  then  received 
grow  very  fast,  and  soon  establish 
themselves.  Very  small  offsets  will 
be  liable  to  die,  unless  taken  great 
care  of,  and  they  must,  therefore,  be 
potted.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  leaf-mould  will  be  best ; 
put  them  in  very  small  pots,  and  keep 
rather  close,  with  very  small  supplies 
of  water,  in  a  cold  frame  till  rooted. 
Larger  offsets  may  be  planted  in  four 
inch  pots  in  the  compost  recom- 
mended above  for  pot  culture  of  spe- 
cimens, or  they  may  be  planted  in  the 
bed,  and  kept  regularly  watered  and 
shaded  till  established.    If  it  is  in- 


convenient to  disturb  the  specimens 
for  the  removal  of  offsets  in  March  or 
April,  leave  them  alone  till  July ; 
then  repot  and  divide  them.  Give 
water  sparingly,  plenty  of  air,  keep 
shaded,  and  they  will  soon  be  esta- 
blished. To  raise  stock  from  seed,  it 
is  best  to  begin  by  saving  the  seed 
yourself  from  the  best-named  flowers. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  out  varie- 
ties in  beds,  in  order  to  obtain  good 
home-saved  seed  during  the  present 
season.  Plant  them  in  a  shady  border, 
water  freely  during  dry  weather. 
When  the  seed-vessels  begin  to  open, 
give  no  more  water,  and  every  day 
remove  by  means  of  a  small  pair  of 
scissors  the  brownest  of  the  heads, 
which  are  partly  open.  A  tin  box,  or 
some  similar  smooth  receptacle,  is 
needful  to  receive  the  newly-gathered 
seed  ;  if  gathered  in  paoer,  or  any 
rough  receptacle,  some  of  it  may  be 
lost.  The  seed  must  be  spread  in  a 
sunny  window  for  a  week  or  so  after 
gathering,  and  a  portion  should  then 
be  sown,  and  another  portion  saved 
till  spring. 

Seedlings  may  be  raised  from 
seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  and  seed 
sown  in  March  and  April.  In  either 
case  the  procedure  is  the  same,  but 
seedlings  from  summer  sowing  will 
want  careful  protection  all  winter, 
whereas  those  from  spring  sowing 
will,  to  some  extent,  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  a  certain  proportion  will 
indeed  be  quite  hardy,  though  it  is 
worth  observing  that  the  tenderest 
habited  are  likely  to  prove  the  best. 
Sow  in  pans  filled  with  the  same  mix- 
ture as  recommended  above  for  speci- 
men plants,  with  one  part  of  peat 
added.  Let  the  earth  in  the  pans  be 
very  fine ;  spread  it  flat,  and  sprinkle 
the  seeds  on  the  surface  very  thin. 
Cover  with  a  mere  dusting  of  fine 
soil,  and  place  in  a  cold  frame.  If 
the  soil  is  allowed  to  get  very  dry, 
the  seed  will  perish;  therefore,  to 
prevent  this,  place  the  pans  in  a 
vessel  of  water  deep  enough  to  reach 
to  the  rim  of  the  pans.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour,  the  soil  in  the  pans 
will  have  absorbed  sufficient  without 
the  disturbance  of  a  single  grain  of 
seed.  When  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  treat  them  a8  ad- 
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vised  for  small  offsets,  and  as  they 
advance  pot  them  into  larger  pots, 
and  use  the  compost  recommended 
for  specimens. 

These  notes  will  enable  any  one 
to  make  a  fair  beginning  in  the  culture 
of  florists'  polyauthuses.  The  subject 
will  be  resumed  in  order  to  treat  at 
proper  length  of  pot  culture,  exhibi- 
tion, the  merits  of  varieties,  and  other 
subjects  which  may  interest  the  more 
advanced  florist.  In  the  meantime, 
the  following  list  of  twenty-four  of  the 
cheapest  varieties,  all  of  them  good, 
may  be  useful : — 

Pearson's  Alexander. 

Maud's  Beauty  of  England. 

Faulkner's  Black  Prince. 

Sander's  Cheshire  Favourite. 

Timmil's  Defiance. 


Fletcher's  Defiance. 
Madder's  Delight. 
Hufton's  Earl  of  Lincoln. 
Cronshaw's  Exile. 
Brown's  Free  Bloomer. 
Buck's  George  IV. 
Nicholson's  Gold  Lace. 
Craiggy's  Highland  Mary. 
Eckersley's  Jolly  Dragoon. 
Nicholson's  King. 
Willison's  Lady  Milner. 
Hufton's  Lord  Rancliffe. 
Park's  Lord  Nelson. 
Cox's  Prince  Regent. 
Collier's  Princess  Royal. 
Fillingbam's  Taniarara. 
Stead's  Telegraph. 
Hartley's  Volunteer. 
Summerseale's  Warrior. 

Fido  Fides. 


ANNUALS  FOR  BORDERS  AND  MASSES. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most 
fihowy  and  lasting  of  hardy  annuals 
adapted  for  sowing  in  clumps,  in  the 
borders,  and  for  making  brilliant 
ribbon  lines  and  masses  in  beds.  In 
describing  them  as  "  lasting  "  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  term  is  used 
in  a  comparative  sense  only.  There 
are  very  few  annuals  that  last  long, 
yet,  while  they  last,  some  of  them  are 
so  brilliantly  and  distinctly  coloured 
that  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  Where 
there  are  no  means  of  raising  or  pre- 
serving greenhouse  bedding  plants, 
and  the  expense  of  purchasing  an- 
nually is  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
it  only  needs  a  little  forethought  and 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  ama- 
teur to  ensure  a  continuous  and  abso- 
lutely gorgeous  display.  To  make  it 
continuous,  there  must  be  measures 
adopted  for  a  succession  of  flowers  ; 
there  must  be  several  sowings  of  seed 
during  the  season,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  affair  must  be  reduced  to  sys- 
tem, or  the  blanks  left  after  the  first 
bloom  is  over  w  ill  appear  all  the  more 
dreary,  through  the  display  which  has 
just  come  to  an  end.  The  adage 
about  going  up  like  a  rocket  aud 
coming  down  like  a  stick  is  illustrated 
every  year  in  thousands  of  gardens 
where  one  sowing  only  is  made  of 
annuals,   for  these,  after  appearing 


splendid  for  a  while,  are  apt  to  become 
a  seedy  and  weedy  mess  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  when  the 
garden  should  be  at  its  brightest ;  and 
in  fact  it  is  this  natural  tendency  of 
annuals,  or,  as  the  pedants  say,  their 
fugaciousness,  which  gives  the  victory 
at  last  to  geraniums,  verbenas,  and 
the  like,  people  preferring  the  one 
trouble  for  all,. rather  than  be  at  the 
pains  to  provide  themselves  with  a 
succession  of  flowers  by  several  sow- 
ings of  annuals.  But  the  amateur 
will  ask,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  Re- 
ference to  former  issues  of  the  Floral 
World  will  afford  abundant  infor- 
mation on  what  may  be  called  the 
"rotation  system"  of  cultivating  an- 
nuals. But  suppose  I  take  an  example. 
Last  year  at  this  time  I  sowed  a  broad 
circle  of  seventy  feet  circumference, 
which  forms  the  outer  margin  of  a 
clump  of  rhododendrons,  with  a 
shilling  packet  of  Barr  and  Sugden's 
scarlet  strain  of  Tom  Thumb  Tro- 
pajolum.  When  up,  the  plants  were 
thinned  to  eight  inches  apart.  The 
plants  met,  and  formed  a  solid  band 
of  vegetation,  and  in  due  time 
flowered,  forming  a  ring  of  intensest 
orange  scarlet,  almost  solid  with 
colour,  four  feet  broad  and  seventy 
feet  round.  It  was  a  magnificent  eight, 
but  it  was  soon  over.     The   rocket 
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exploded  and  disappeared.  They 
were  then  removed,  and  picked  over, 
and  about  four  quarts  of  green  seeds 
taken  off  for  pickling;  and  the  circle 
was  at  once  planted  with  asters  in 
distinct  colours.  Those  asters  were 
sown  in  pans  on  the  15th  of  April. 
The  pans  were  placed  in  a  frame,  and 
had  no  artificial  heat;  and  when  large 
enough  to  handle,  were  potied  sepa- 
rately in  small  pots,  in  rich  soil,  and 
were  well  taken  care  of  till  wanted. 
"When  the  asters  bloomed,  there  was 
another  grand  display,  which  lasted 
till  the  dripping  weather  of  October 
made  an  end  of  it.  Then  a  lot  of 
pompone  chrysanthemums,  prepared 
for  the  purpose  in  six-inch  pots,  were 
planted,  and  pegged  down,  and  thus 
there  was  a  third  display  ;  the  cost  of 
the  whole  but  a  few  shillings,  and 
the  trouble  next  to  nothing — in  fact, 
a  delightful  amusement :  the  word 
trouble  ought  never  to  be  used  in 
such  a  matter.  There  are  other  ways 
of  accomplishing  a  similar  result. 
For  instance,  in  a  length  of  border, 
the  annuals  may  be  sown  in  clumps 
two  feet  apart.  Six  weeks  after- 
wards, sowings  may  be  made  inter- 
mediate between  all  the  clumps;  so 
that  as  the  first  are  removed,  the 
second  will  come  into  bloom,  and  so 
continue  the  display. 

The  brevity  of  the  following  list 
will  perhaps  be  one  of  its  best  recom- 
mendations. It  would  be  easier  to 
make  a  long  list  than  a  short  one.  but 
the  object  is  to  name  only  such  kinds 
as  are  thoroughly  showy,  require  no 
peculiar  soil  or  treatment,  and  are  to 
be  obtained  true  of  any  respectable 
seedsman  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Ihe  figures  denote  the  ordinary 
height  in  inches,  the  asterisks  denote 
that  the  kinds  so  distinguished  are 
pre-eminently  adapted  for  producing 
brilliant  eflects.  All  that  are  named 
are  beautiful. 

White.  —  Large-flowered  white 
candytuft,  12*  ;    Venus's   navelwort, 


6  (makes  a  silvery  marginal  line)  ; 
Campanula  Lorei  alba,  12*;  Clarkia 
alba,  12;  white  Virginian  stock,  6* 
(splendid  outside  band  or  line,  soon 
over);  white  larkspur,  24*;  Alyssum 
calycinum,  6;  Collinsia  eandidissinia, 
12. 

Yellow. — Athanasia annua,  15*  ; 
Erysimum  arkansanum,  18* ;  Erysi- 
mum Pen  ffskiaiium  (orange)  18*; 
Eschscholtzia  californica,  12;  Esch- 
scholtzia  tenuifolia  (primrose),  6; 
Tropseolum  Tom  Thumb,  Crystal 
Palace  Gem,  12  ;  yellow  spotted  Tom 
lhumb  tropseolum.  12*;  Lupinua 
lutea,  9;  Limnanthes  Douglasi,  12  ; 
Leptosiphon  aureus,  6. 

Red,  Scarlet,  and  Crimson. — 
Crimson  candytuft,  12*  ;  Linum 
grandiflorum  (may  be  left  rather  close 
as  it  is  of  slender  habit),  12* ;  scarlet 
Tom  Thumb  tropeeoluin,  12*;  crim- 
son Tom  Thumb  tropaeolum,  12*; 
Dianthus  chinensis,  12  ;  Dianthus 
Heddewigi,  1_*  ;   Silene  armeria,  12*. 

Rose  a^d  Rose-shades. — Clarkia 
pulchella,  12*  ;  Lupiuus  Hartwegi 
roseus,  24  ;  Lupiuus  hybridus  insignia 
24;  Saponaria  ealabrica,  8*;  Silene 
pendula,  12*;  Viscaria  oculata,   12*. 

Lilac  and  Blue.  —  Campanula 
speculum,  6  ;  Centauiea  cyanus,  24  ; 
Collinsia  bicolor,  12;  Convolvulus 
minor,  6  ;  Delphinum  cardiopetalum, 
12  ;  Delphinum  chinense  (this  ought 
to  be  raised  on  a  gentle  heat;  it  is 
the  only  plant  in  the  list  which  is  net 
well  adapted  for  sowing  in  the  open 
ground,  but  it  is  included  because  the 
finest  of  all  blue  annuals  for  a  large 
^roup  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  unsurpassabh  ), 
18*  ;  Godetia  vinosa,  12  ;  Leptosiphon 
androsaceus,  12*;  Lobelia  gracilis,  6; 
Lupinus  nanus,  12;  Lupinus  subcar- 
nosus,  12* ;  Nemophila  insignis,  9* 
(soon  over)  ;  Schizanthus  pmnatus, 
15  ;  Veronica  syriaca,  4*. 

Pueple. — Schizanthus  grandiflorus 
ocelatus,  IS*;  purple  candytuft.  12*; 
Lupinus  puhescens,  24  ;  Lupinus  ni- 
grescens,  18*. 
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In  the  brief  note  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  last  month's 
Floral  World,  it  was  stated  that 
the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  new  society  would 
take  place  en  the  13th  of  February. 
At  that  meeting  there  was  a  large 
muster  of  the  principal  exhibitors  of 
the  metropolis,  with  many  gentle- 
men cultivators  and  eminent  nursery- 
men. The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Shirley  Hihberd,  F.R  H.S.,  who 
briefly  informed  the  meeting  of.  the 
course  pursued  by  the  committee, 
and  then  submitted  the  code  of  rules 
which  had  been  prepared  as  the  basis 
of  the  new  society.  These  rules  were 
finally  agreed  to,  and  in  all  particu- 
lars, except  the  name  of  the  society, 
fully  carry  out  the  suggestions  made 
by  the  chairman  at  the  preliminary 
meeting.  The  organization  is  to  be 
called  the  United  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. There  will  be  no  distinction 
of  classes  recognized  amongst  the 
members  ;  but  wealthy  persons,  de- 
sirous of  promoting  the  society,  may 
become  patrons.  The  subscription 
is  to  be  ten  shillings  per  annum  ;  the 
meetings  are  to  take  place  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  each  month,  except 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  when  there  are  to  be  meet- 
ings also  on  the  third  Tuesday.  At 
these  meetings  papers  will  be  read, 
discussions  will  ensue,  plants,  flow  ers, 
fruits,  etc.,  will  be  exhibited,  and 
decisions  will  be  arrived  at  by  the 
joint  action  of  numerous  practical  cul- 
tivators and  exhibitors,  on  the  rela- 
iive  merits  of  florists'  flowers,  edible 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  other  subjects 
of  horticultural  skill.  There  will 
also  be  occasional  exhibitions.  In 
connection  with  the  society,  there 
will  be  established  a  Benefit  Fund 
for  the  assistance  of  gardeners  during 
sickm  ss,  seasons  of  calamity,  and  old 
age;  and  though  the  society  and  the 
club  wili  be  kept  quite  distinct,  and 


be  managed  by  different  committees 
and  different  codes  of  rules,  they 
will  be  so  far  related  that  the  surplus 
funds  of  the  society  will  be  annually 
handed  over  to  the  fund,  to  augment 
its  resources.  The  following  persons 
have  been  appointed  a  provisional 
committee  to  carry  on  the  society 
until  the  various  offices  can  be  filled 
according  to  the  rules  :— W.  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  Enfield  ;  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,  Esq.,  Stoke  Newington  ;  Mr. 
Joseph  Newton,  of  Eastbourne  Ter- 
race, Hyde  Park  ;  Mr.  Baker, 
gardener  to  A.  Bassett,  Esq.,  Stam- 
ford Hill  ;  Mr.  Glendinning,  of 
Chiswick  ;  Mr.  Rhodes,  Sydenham  ; 
Mr.  Heahs,  of  Messrs.  Low  and  Co., 
Clapton ;  Mr.  Tanton,  of  A.  Hender- 
son and  Co.,  Edgware  Road  ;  Mr. 
Butcher,  South  Street,  Carnberwell  ; 
Mr.  Howard,  gardener  to  James 
Brand,  Esq.,  Balham  ;  Mr.  Page, 
gardener  to  W.  Leaf,  Esq.,  Streat- 
ham  ;  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  R. 
Hudson,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common; 
Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Philpot, 
Esq.,  Stamford  Hill;  Mr.  Penny, 
gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq., 
Regent's  Park  ;  Mr.George,  gardener 
to  Miss  Nicholson,  Stamford  Hill. 
Thus,  for  the  present,  all  the  various 
classes  of  interest  in  horticulture 
are  represented,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  society  is  such  that  no  one 
class  can  predominate  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  rest.  The  first  meeting 
for  business  vtill  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  7th,  at  37,  Arundel 
Street,  Strand,  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing. Persons  wishing  to  attend  the 
meeting,  or  who  are  desirous  of  be- 
coming members,  may  communicate 
with  Mr.  Hibberd,  Mr.  INewton,  or 
Mr.  Baker.  There  is  every  prospect 
of  success  for  this  itndertaking  ;  it 
has  long  been  wanted,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  be  well  supported  by 
both  amateur  and  professional  culti- 
vators. 
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(An  abridgment  of  a  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibbebd  before  the  Central 

Horticultural  Society,  Dec.  13,  1864.) 

(Concluded  from  page  15.) 


Rock      and     Mueal      Febns. 
—Asplenium     adiantum     nigrum    is 
rarely  met  with  but  in  positions  ele- 
vated above  the  ground  ;  it  greatly 
needs   shade  and   shelter,    and   will 
thrive  in  any  peaty  mixture,   or  in 
broken  pots  alone.      Asplenium  ruta 
muraria   requires  a    very    dry   and 
open  position,  and  will  do  well  in  a 
mixture  of  two-thirds  broken  bricks 
and  chalk,  and  one-third  sandy  peat. 
Stagnant   moisture    will   be   speedy 
death  to  this  fern,  but  it  must  have 
daily   sprinklings  while  growing  to 
promote    free    growth.       A.  septen- 
trionale  should  always  be  grown  in  an 
elevated  position  for  the  sake  of  the 
protection  thereby  afforded  it  against 
slugs  and  woodlice,  which  rarely  get 
into  the  higher  parts  of  mural  fer- 
neries.    Being  very  small,  it  may  be 
easily  lost  when  planted  on  banks  or 
level  ground  ;  but  in  a  suitable  pocket 
in  a  sheltered  nook  in  a  wall  or  ruin, 
it  makes  a  very  pretty  and  interest- 
ing patch.      Aspleniutn   trichomanes 
and    virides  are   superb   wall    ferns, 
and  in  fact  they  rarely  do  well  under 
cultivation  except  when  planted  out 
in  an  elevated  and  well-drained  po- 
sition.    The    soil    should    be    equal 
parts  sandy  peat,  yellow   loam,  and 
broken  bricks,  and  the  plants  should 
be  planted  firmly,  with  their  crowns 
slightly  above  the  surface.     Ceterach 
officinarum  is  essentially  a  wall  or 
rock  fern,  and  a  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  species.  Confinement  and 
damp  are   most   prejudicial   to   this 
fern,  and  when  planted  on  a  rockery 
under  glass  the  most   airy  position 
safe  against  drip  should   be  chosen 
for  it.     Any  good  sandy  soil  will  suit 
it.     Cystopteris  montana  requires  pe- 
culiar care.     Select  for  it  a  position 
thoroughly  sheltered  and  shaded,  and 
prepare  for  it  a  station  with  a  stratum 
of  broken  bricks  for  drainage,  and 
over  that  six  inches   of  a    mixture 
consisting  of  sandy  peat,  sphagnum, 
and   broken  sandstone,   or  common 
hearthstone.      Plant  in  the  centre  of 


the  station,  and  place  a  bell-glass 
over ;  keep  constantly  moist,  and 
give  air  periodically.  When  it  is 
well  established,  remove  the  glass, 
and  leave  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  If 
the  fernery  is  supplied  with  a  stream 
of  water,  Cystopteris  montana  is  one 
of  those  whicii  should  be  planted  on 
a  ledge  of  rock  where  it  can  have  the 
benefit  of  a  daily  trickling  of  water 
over  its  rhizomes.  Lastrea  montana 
— better  known,  perhaps,  as  L.  ore- 
opteris — requires  similar  treatment 
to  that  recommended  for  Cystopteris 
montana,  but  should  have  a  soil  more 
inclining  to  loam.  It  can  scarcely 
have  too  w -.ter,  provided  the  position 
in  which  it  is  planted  admits  of  it 
readily  flowing  away.  Polypodium 
vulgare  will  grow  in  almost  any 
position  except  in  a  sheer  marsh,  and 
there  it  soon  perishes.  In  those 
portions  of  Epping  and  Hainaulfc 
forests  where  it  abounds,  it  is  usually 
found  parasitic  on  the  stems  of  pol- 
lard alder,  oak,  and  other  trees,  the 
roots  being  matted  firmly  to  the 
bark,  or  rioting  in  deposits  of  leaf- 
mould  and  wood  rotted  to  powder. 
On  the  summit  of  my  bastion  I  have 
some  fine  patches  of  it  planted  in 
cocoa-nut  fibre  laid  in  heaps  on  the 
loam  with  which  the  walls  are  filled 
in.  Pure  cocoa-nut  fibre,  or  equal 
parts  of  the  fibre  and  mellow  loam, 
pure  leaf-mould,  and  very  dry,  tough, 
fibry  peat,  in  which  there  are  old 
hummocks  of  grass,  are  soils  that 
suit  this  fine  fern  to  perfection.  It 
will  bear  sunshine  well,  but  grows 
more  luxuriantly  in  the  shade.  In 
a  very  dry  position  where  no  water 
can  lodge  about  it,  but  sprinkled 
daily  all  the  summer,  this  fern  will 
attain  to  grand  dimensions,  and  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  col- 
lection all  through  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  Polypodium  Roberti- 
anum  requires  a  dry  position,  and  a 
mixture  of  saudy  loam  and  chalk. 
P.  dryopleris,  a  very  lovely  species, 
and  P.  phegopteris,  do  well   among 
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roots  or  rocks,  and  like  shade  and 
moisture.  Woodsia  ilvensis  is  an- 
other hardy  fern  that  requires  pe- 
culiar management.  It  must  have 
shade  and  shelter  ;  and  to  secure  the 
most  perfect  drainage  is  essential  to 
its  life.  The  safest  way  to  deal  with 
this  lovely  fern  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Sim  in  his  excellent  catalogue 
of  British  ferns.  He  says,  "  Make 
a  little  mound,  hollow  in  the  centre, 
of  broken  bricks,  freestone,  clinkers, 
or  other  porous  substances.  Fill  this 
little  hollow  with  a  mixture  of  fibry 
peat,  a  little  yellow  loam,  and  as 
much  silver  sand  as  will  show  that 
it  forms  part  of  the  compost.  In  this 
the  plant  will  luxuriate.  In  summer 
it  will  require  attention  in  watering 
when  dry.  In  winter,  if  left  to 
nature,  the  porous  material  sur- 
rounding it  will  secure  the  needful 
amount  of  drainage." 

Tender  British  Ferns. — A  few 
of  the  most  beautiful  British  ferns 
are  so  peculiarly  constituted  that 
they  require  special  arrangements  to 
insure  their  doing  well  under  culti- 
vation. A  glass  structure  of  some 
kind  is  of  great  service  as  an  aid  to 
produce  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  growth  of  these,  and  it  scarcely 
matters  what  are  the  dimensions 
of  the  structure,  provided  that  the 
ferns  are  accommodated  within  it 
with  such  conditions  as  most  nearly 
agree  with  those  in  which  we  find 
them  when  luxuriating  in  their  native 
sites.  A  Wardian  case  is  only  a 
greenhouse  in  miniature,  and  a  green- 
house nviy  almost  be  said  to  be  a 
Wardian  case  on  a  large  scale.  If 
in  a  greenhouse  we  desire  a  very 
close,  still  atmosphere,  we  have  but 
to  avoid  ventilation  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  in  a  Wardian  case  a 
frequent  change  of  air  is  necessary, 
we  have  but  to  open  the  ventilators, 
of  whatever  kind  they  may  be,  to 
secure  the  end  desired.  Whether 
in  a  small  case  or  a  greenhouse  of 
some  size,  all  the  tender-habited 
ferns  must  be  specially  provided  for, 
for  some  require  liberal  ventilation, 
and  others  do  better  with  literally 
no  ventilation  at  all.  I  shall  enu- 
merate a  few  of  this  group,  and  add 
some  remarks  on   the   management 


required  to  bring  them  to  perfection. 
Adiantum  capilltis  veneris,  the  true 
Maidenhair,  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate-habited of  all  the  Bri  ish  ferns. 
Sunshine  and  draught  speedily  make 
an  end  of  it ;  but  warmth,  and  a 
close,  still  atmosphere,  are  eminently 
favourable  to  its  full  and  free  de- 
velopment. Anywhere  in  a  damp, 
shady  spot,  in  greenhouse  or  stove, 
this  lovely  fern  will  be  found  to 
luxuriate  if  its  roots  are  provided 
with  a  thin  stratum  of  some  sandy 
or  peaty  material,  and  when  it  gets 
established  it  disdains  the  aid  of  soil, 
and  spreads  itself  abroad  by  means 
of  its  spores,  and  clothes  the  walls, 
the  burrs,  bricks,  and  every  damp 
spot  with  a  perfect  felt  of  its  ex- 
quisitely delicate  fronds.  It  is  a 
charming  fern  to  grow  in  suspended 
baskets  or  perforated  husks  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  as  it  soon  spreads  over  the  re- 
ceptacle, and  completely  hides  it  with 
its  delicate  light  green  verdure.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  ferns  known  for 
closed  cases.  Asplenium  adiantum 
nigrum  is  at  home  in  the  Wardian 
case  or  greenhouse  rockery,  where  it 
requires  to  be  in  a  position  well 
drained,  moderately  shaded,  and,  if 
assisted  with  atmospheric  moisture, 
it  attains  great  luxuriance  and  be- 
comes extremely  beautiful.  This, 
though  a  rather  tender  fern,  may  be 
grown  in  the  open-air  rockery,  but 
does  not  then  acquire  its  proper  cha- 
racter except  in  very  favourable 
localities.  Asplenium  inarinum  is 
one  of  the  best  of  all  known  ferns 
for  a  Wardian  case ;  it  loves  shade 
and  a  moist,  still  atmosphere.  A 
peaty  soil  is  best  for  it,  but  the  at- 
mospheric conditions  are  of  the  most 
importance.  I  have  a  fine  variety 
called  erectum,  received  from  Mr.  Sim 
some  years  ago,  of  which  I  submit  a 
frond  to  your  notice.  This  I  have 
not  seen  entered  in  any  fern  list, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  for  in  its 
robust,  erect  growth  it  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  it  makes  a  fine  centre- 
piece to  a  group  of  ferns  under  a 
glass  shade  or  in  a  rectangular  case. 
Usually,  when  planted  out,  Asplenium 
marinum  perishes  in  the  winter; 
hence  it  should  be  grown  in  pots, 
and  be  planted  out  in  rockeries  under 
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glass.     Gymnogramma  leptopliylla  is 
by  no  means  an  attractive  fern,  but, 
as  it  is  found  in  Jersey,  it  is   classed 
as  British,   and   is  the  only  British 
Gymnogramma   known  —  that   is   to 
soy,   according    to   the    classification 
which   is   now   accepted.      The   only 
safe  way  to  grow  this  fern  is  to  allot 
it  a  small  place  in  a  shady  part  of  a 
warm  greenhouse,  and  take  care  that 
it  is  never  disturbed  winter  or  sum- 
mer, and   is  always  kept  moist  and 
free  from  snails  and  woodlice.     This 
fern  is  an  annual,  and,  having  matured 
and  dispersed  its  spores,  it  perishes. 
But  if  the  soil   is  left  undisturbed, 
the  spores  germinate,   and  the  nest 
season  there  is  a  batch  of  plants  where 
there   was  but  one  the  year  before. 
When  grown  in  pots,  the  pots  should 
be  set  aside  and  legibly  labelled,  and 
in  spring,  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough,   they   should    be  separately 
potted  or  planted  in  groups  in  large 
pans,     A  light   sandy  peat  soil  suits 
it    best.      ffymenophyllum     Tunbrid-  I 
gense  can  only  be  grown  under  glass. 
The  best  way   to   deal   with  it  is  to 
appropriate  to   it  a  small  case  or  a  ' 
pan    and    bell-glass.      The    bed    on 
which   it   is    planted    should    consist 
of  a  substratum  of  small  crocks,  with  | 
a  thin   crust  of    fibry   peat   broken 
small,  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
silver   sand,    and   an    equal    bulk    of 
small   nodules   of    brick,    soft   sand- 
stone, or  tile.     I  have  always  found 
that   the    common  hearthstone  used 
by  housemaids   is  an   excellent   ma- 
terial for  ferns  of  all  kinds  that  like 
to   push    their   fibres    among   damp 
stone.     As  to  ventilation,  it  is   alto- 
gether unnecessary.     I  find  it  is  the 
best  rule  to  dispose  of  this  question 
in  the  management  of  all  filmy  ferns, 
including  Triclunnanes  radicans,  Todea 
pellncida,  etc.,   by   saying,  "Give  no 
air  at  all."     Though  a  slow  grower, 
UymenopJiyllum    Tunbridgense    soon 
forms  a  fine  patch,  if  encouraged  with 
Warmth  and  moisture.    The  specimen 
on  the  table  was   a  scrap  not  much 
more  than  an  inch  square  in  February 
last ;  it  now  measures  about  six  square 
inches.     It  is,  as  you  see,  planted  on 
a  crust  of  peat  and  nodules  of  hearth- 
stone,    and    it    so    happens    that    a 
number  ot  seedling  Cystopteris  have 


sprung  up   in  the   peat,   the   conse- 
quence of  having  used  for  filling  the 
pan  a  piece  of  peat  that  had   been 
stored  iinder  a  shelf  on  which  some 
pot   specimens    of   Cystopteris    were 
kept.     Trichomanes  radicans  requires 
nearly  the  same  treatment  as  llymeno- 
fhyllum  Tunbridgense.  It  is,  however, 
altogether  unnecessary  to  use  soil  of 
any  kind.     It   does  better  and  has  a 
finer  appearance  when   grown    on  a 
block  of  sandstone,  and  it  will  grow 
on   a  brick  or  on  any  kind  of  stone, 
provided    the    rhizome    is    securely 
pegged    down   in    the  first   instance, 
and  it  is  protected  with  a  bell-glass 
and  kept  well  supplied   with  water. 
!  In  the  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  the 
;  filmy   ferns    grow   superbly.      Fix    a 
;  piece  of  rhizome  on  a  perpendicular 
1  surface  of  damp  brickwork  under  a 
stage,   or  in  some  other   warm   and 
much-shaded  nook,  and  it  will  soon 
spread  and    form   a   lovely   sheet    of 
felting,  so  that  it  may,  in  some  cases, 
'  take   the   place   of  Lygodiums   as   a 
true  climbing  fern. 

Books  on  Ferns. — I  must  abstain 
on  this  occasion  from  any  considera- 
tion of  the  characters  and  uses  of 
fern  varieties,  and  avoid  many  other 
subjects  that  would  demand  considera- 
tion were  it  possible  to  treat  at  further 
length  on  the  British  ferns.  But 
allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  say  one 
word  upou  fern  books.  There  are 
many  works  on  the  British  ferns, 
some  good  and  some  bad  ;  the  ma- 
jority are  bad.  Amongst  the  few 
good  ones,  the  "  Handbook  of  British 
Ferns,"  by  Thomas  Moore,  published 
by  Messrs.  Groombridge  at  five  shil- 
lings, stands  alone  and  pre-eminent 
for  accuracy,  comprehensiveness,  and 
the  autbor's  mastery  of  his  subject, 
and  delightful  for  its  perspicuity  of 
description  and  direction,  and  ren- 
dered elegant  by  the  beauty  of  the 
figures.  Another  excellent  work  is 
the  "Descriptive  Catalogue  of  British 
Ferns,"  by  Mr.  Sim,  of  Foot's  Cray, 
Kent,  and  which  may  be  had  from 
the  author  for  sixpence.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  trade  lists  extant,  the  work 
of  a  real  enthus-ast,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  fern-growers  in  the 
country.  For  those  who  can  afford 
luxurious    fern    books,    Mr.   Lowe's 
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work  in  nine  volumes  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. But  the  hi^h-priced  works 
on  ferns  are  all  good,  so  there  is  not 
much  need  to  recommend  any  one  in 
particular.  It  is  amnn?  the  ch^ap 
volumes,  of  which  dozens  have  been 


publisher!,  that  there  is  so  large  a 
preponderance  of  rubbish,  and  it  was 
to  caution  our  friends  against  these 
that  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
add  this  remark  ou  the  subject  of 
books. 


TRICKERIES  OF  THE  SEED  TRADE. 


When  Samson  sent  the  firebrands 
bv  a  novel  mode  of  transit  among  the 
sheaves  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  at 
least  pretty  certain  th»t  none  would 
suffer  thereby  but  the  avowed  enemies 
of  his  country.  If  we  send  a  similar 
message,  though  on  the  smallest  scale 
imaginable,  among  the  growers  and 
vendors  of  seeds,  we  may  do  mischief 
to  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  ; 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  dealers 
in  seeds  are  not  all  of  them  enemies 
to  horticulture.  Those  seedsmen 
must  be  counted  as  enemies  wno  mis- 
describe  their  goods,  who  charge 
exorbitant  prices  on  the  plea  of  sup- 
plying something  unique,  but  which 
turns  out  to  be  commonplace,  and 
who  mix  dead  seeds  with  live  ones. 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
bulk  of  packets.  We  know  it  is  only 
a  certain  clnss  of  dealers  who  sys- 
tematically cheat,  and  a  certain  class 
of  customers  who  are  systematically 
cheated.  Those  who  have  had  some 
experience  in  horticulture  have  gene- 
rally learnt  prudence  by  the  most 
effectual  of  methods — that  is,  by  pay- 
ing for  it — and  their  best  remembered 
lessons  have  generally  been  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  purchase  of 
seeds. 

As  we  have  a  general  rather  than 
a  particular  case,  and  the  subject 
occurs  to  us  because  now  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  busy  season  in  the 
seed-trade,  we  will  at  once  advise  our 
readers  to  be  verv  wary  how  they 
make  purchases  of  Mr.  A.,  B.,  or  C.'s 
champion  pea*,  indescribable  cucum- 
bers, or  infallible  potatoes.  There  is 
scarcely  a  small  seedsman  in  the 
country  who  has  not  an  early  pea,  a 
prolific  bean,  an  unassailable  potato 
of  his  own.  which  no  one  else  can  sup- 
ply, and  which  no  other  variety  can 


equal.  Men  who  dispense  their  few 
bushels  of  peas  and  beans  during  the 
spring  season  will  coolly  impose  on 
their  credulous  customers  old  and 
disused  varieties  as  of  their  own  rais- 
ing, altogether  new,  and  in  quality 
and  productiveness  marvels  unparal- 
leled. We  are  not  content  to  allow 
these  people  to  have  their  way.  When, 
six  sorts  of  peas  are  taken  out  of  one 
and  the  same  sack,  it  is  no  consola- 
tion to  be  assured  that  the  sort  really 
sold  under  the  various  designations, 
and  perhaps  at  various  prices,  is  a 
good  one ;  when  a  fraud  has  been 
committed,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
safety.  If  a  seedsman  were  to  sell 
Early  Emperor  pea  as  "  Thumping- 
ton's  Defiance,"  or  West  Ham  cab- 
bage as  '•  Imposer's  Mammoth,"  he 
would  commit  a  gross  fraud,  though 
Emperor  pea  and  West  Ham  cabbage 
are  such  very  t.rood  tilings  in  their 
way.  This  sort  of  imposture  is  prac- 
tised to  an  enormous  extent ;  every 
third  or  tourth  class  seedsman  is  pre- 
pared to  recommend  "  my  early  pea," 
"  our  onm  crystal  cauliflower,"  etc., 
etc,  a  I  nauseam.  It  so  happens,  how- 
ever, that,  the  remedy  is  not  hard  to 
discover.  The  names  of  good  var-eties 
are  duly  chronicled  ;  the  varieties 
themselves  are  submitted  to  com- 
parison, and  by  means  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  the  Horticultural  Society, 
and  other  sources  of  information,  the 
public  are  informed  on  the  relative 
merits  of  garden  varieties  of  all  kinds. 
If  an  assumed  variety  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  a  local  habitation,  a 
name,  and  a  history,  the  intending 
purchaser  may  safely  make  up  his 
mind,  that  whatever  the  variety  may 
be  in  reality,  the  name  at  least  is  a 
fiction,  invented  for  purposes  of 
fraud.    Among  116  so-called  varieties 
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of  peas,  grown  under  the  direction  of 
the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee, 
in  1860,  there  proved  to  be  only 
seventy  really  distinct  varieties,  and 
of  these  only  about  thirty  were  really 
good.  So  in  the  trial  culture  of 
cucumbers,  118  reputed  varieties  were 
reduced  to  thirty-four.  It  will  be 
the  same  thing  when  melons,  celeries, 
potatoes,  and  other  important  escu- 
lents are  put  to  the  test,  and  it  will 
be  some  comfort  to  sweep  away  hun- 
dreds of  names  that  are  of  use  only 
to  deceive. 

This  notice  of  an  abuse  which  has 
prevailed  without  check  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period,  may  cause  many  of 
our  country  readers  to  pause  before 
investing  their  cash  in  seeds  dignified 
with  the  affix  of  the  local  seedsman. 
We  are  earnest  advocates  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  dealing  with  your  neigh- 
bours," but  that  is  on  the  supposition 
that  your  neighbours  are  honest. 
Where  seedsmen  are  ever  anxious  to 
attach  their  own  names  to  varieties,  a 
reasonable  doubt  may  generally  be 
entertained  of  their  bona  fides,  and 
the  purchaser  had  better  incur  the 
expense  of  carriage  to  obtain  supplies 
from  a  noted  house,  than  become  a 
ready  victim  to  conceit  and  cunning. 

Another  and  more  pernicious  fraud 
is  the  admixture  of  dead  seeds  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  live  ones.  This 
is  a  cruel  as  well  as  a  dishonest  trick  ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  so  largely  prac- 
tised that,  according  to  some  accounts, 
huge  coppers  are  always  kept  in  action 
to  kill  seeds  by  the  heat  of  hot  water 
— a  process  which  causes  no  altera- 
tion of  colour  or  shape.  Why  the 
seeds  should  be  killed  is  obvious. 
Suppose  a  new  cauliflower  in  very 
great  request,  and  the  seed  to  be  sell- 
ing at  half-a- crown  a  packet,  the 
seedsmen  who  patronize  the  copper 
have  only  to  procure  a  few  packets  at 
wholesale  prices,  mix  with  them  a 
considerable  bulk  of  killed  rape  or 
cabbage,  and  they  can  retail  the 
mixture  at  the  price  of  genuine  seed, 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  detection, 
for  dead  seeds  tell  no  tales.  But  the 
process  of  killing  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  over- troublesome,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  pretty  herbaceous  plant, 


Zauschneria  Calif  ornica,  of  which  seed 
is  not  to  be  obtained,  though  you  may 
obtain  instead  thereof  a  common  way- 
side Epilobium  labelled  Zausch- 
neria, and  which  would  be  a  positive 
benefit  to  the  deluded  purchaser  if  it 
were  first  killed  according  to  the  or- 
thodox mode  of  cheating  with  seeds. 
There  are  certain  kinds  of  seeds  that 
are  always  dead.  For  instance,  did 
ever  anybody  obtain  plants  by  sowing 
seed  of  Erianthis  Ravennce  ? 

There  are  some  frauds  that  excite 
in  us  no  sympathy  for  their  victims  ; 
when  the  language  of  low  puffery  is 
combined  with,  palpable  falsehood,  it 
is  clear  that  those  intended  to  be  en- 
trapped are  of  a  class  not  likely  to 
be  benefited  by  any  kind  of  warning. 
But  extravagant  descriptions  mingle 
so  largely  with  the  dealings  of  traders 
reputed  to  be  above  all  suspicion,  that 
we  feel  bound  to  reprobate  it,  and 
advise  our  readers  to  exercise  caution 
in  all  cases  where  they  are  about  to 
enter  on  untrodden  ground.  For 
varieties  of  unquestionable  merit 
there  are  so  many  reliable  sources  of 
publicity,  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  either  for  vendors  to  over- 
praise or  for  purchasers  to  believe  all 
that  is  told  them.  The  greatest  mis- 
chief, after  all,  will  befall  the  trade 
itself  that  indulges  in  exaggerated 
descriptions,  for  a  general  feeling  of 
distrust  must  result  sooner  or  later, 
the  consequences  of  which  must  be 
felt  by  the  trade  to  a  greater  extent 
than  all  previous  advantages  obtained 
by  such  questionable  means. 

Happily  among  the  leading  houses 
there  is  so  vigorous  and  honourable  a 
rivalry,  that  the  smallest  abuses  seem 
to  carry  their  own  remedy  with  them; 
Those  who  choose  to  exercise  judg- 
ment need  not  seek  far  for  unsophis- 
ticated seeds  and  varieties  true  to 
name  and  description,  and  the  more 
we  can  discourage  the  practice  of 
misrepresentation,  invention  of  syuo- 
nymes,  and  admixture  of  dead  and 
living  seeds,  the  more  shall  we  aid 
the  advancement  of  horticulture  as 
an  art,  and  promote  the  interests  of 
those  who  honestly  cater  for  the  sup- 
ply of  its  necessities. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  general  desire 
among  those  persons  who  grow  hy- 
drangeas to  possess  those  which  bear 
blue  flowers.  This  cannot  arise  so 
much  from  the  greater  beauty  of  the 
blue  ones,  as  they  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a  sickly  colour,  as  because 
they  are  comparatively  rare.  It  would 
perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to  exa- 
mine the  evidence  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  gardening  public 
during  the  last  few  years,  in  order  to 
try  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
there  exists  any  definite  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  will  insure  the  production 
of  blue  flowers. 

And  here,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment, a  great  difficulty  arises  ;  for  the 
experiences  of  gardeners  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  have  been  so 
various,  and  the  facts  urged  by  some 
are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
put  forward  by  others,  that  at  first 
sight  it  appears  that  the  different 
methods  adopted  for  producing  this 
much-desired  effect  had  nothing 
whatever  in  common.  The  most 
popular  recipes  for  producing  a  blue 
colour  in  the  hydrangea  appear  to  be 
peat  mixed  with  sand,  loam,  water 
impregnated  with  iron,  iron  filings,  or 
iron  scale  from  a  blacksmith's  forge 
mixed  with  the  earth,  poor  sand 
below  a  pan  of  gravel,  lime-water, 
alum-water,  marl,  etc.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  persons  well  versed 
in  the  science  of  chemistry  have  car- 
ried on  experiments  through  a  conse- 
cutive number  of  seasons,  in  order  to 
place  the  matter,  if  possible,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  However, 
Professor  E.  Solly,  thus  reports  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  in  1842,  upon 
eome  experiments  made  by  him  : — 

"  Two  perfectly  similar  plants  of 
the  hydrangea  were  taken  and  placed 
under  the  same  general  conditions 
with  respect  to  light,  air,  etc.,  and 
watered  with  dilute  solutions,  the  one 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  other  of 
muriatic  acid,  commencing  with  very 
small  quantities  and  gradually  in- 
creasing the  doses.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  it  was  difficult  to 


distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ; 
they  had  both  the  same  number  of 
leaves,  were  nearly  of  the  saoie  size, 
and  alike  in  colour  and  general  vigour, 
Hoth  being  remarkably  healthy  plants. 
The  solutions  taken  consisted  of  1 
drachm  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid 
and  1  drachrn  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
each  dissolved  in  50  drachms  of 
water.  Of  these,  at  first  1  drachm, 
diluted  with  2  ounces  of  water,  was 
given  to  each  plant  daily,  but  the  dose 
was  gradually  increased  to  12  drachms 
of  each  solution,  so  that  in  a  month 
the  one  had  received  nearly  5 
drachms  of  concentrated  muriatic 
acid,  and  the  other  more  than  half 
an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Under  this  mode  of  treatment 
both  plants  continued  to  thrive  and 
flourish,  and  the  blossoms  were  large 
and  perfect,  those  formed  by  the  plant 
treated  with  muriatic  acid  being 
rather  the  most  forward  of  the  two  ; 
they  were,  however,  both  of  the  same 
colour,  nearly  blue,  although  it  wa3 
believed  that,  had  they  been  left  un- 
touched, the  blossoms  would  have  been 
pink.  It  is  evident  that  the  acid 
would  have  a  tendency  to  render  cer- 
tain matters  in  the  soil  more  soluble 
than  others,  whilst  the  carbonate  of 
soda  would  have  an  opposite  effect. 
The  acid  would  render  lime,  magnesia, 
bases,  and  metallic  oxides  more  solu- 
ble, whilst  the  carbonate  of  soda 
would  facilitate  the  solution  of  silica, 
acids,  and  organic  substances  in  the 
soil.  The  result  of  these  experiments 
is  rather  against  those  views  which 
have  been  formed  respecting  the  blue 
and  red  flowers  of  the  hydrangea,  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  an  absorp- 
tion of  iron  or  lime  was  essential  to 
the  change."  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  were  not  three  plants  in  this 
experiment,  one  of  which  was  treated 
with  common  water  only  ;  for  as  the 
effect  of  the  two  substances  were  so 
different  upon  the  soil,  and  yet  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  was  precisely 
similar,  it  seems  but  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  perhaps  neither  of  them 
had  any  effect  upon  the  tint  of  the 
D  2 
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flowers,  hut  that  it  was  produced  by 
the  light  or  some  other  cause. 

Blue  hydrangeas  have  beea  pra- 
duced  in  so  many  different  kinds  of 
soil,  both  with  and  without  the  appli- 
cation of  alum,  iron,  lime-water,  etc., 
that  if  they  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  unaccountable  freak  of  nature, 
it  is  time  we  began  to  try  and  dis- 
cover whether  it  is  not  attributable  to 
some  other  cause  or  causes,  and  that 
position,  temperature,  and  light  are 
possibly  the  real  agents  which  pro- 
duce this  rauch-wished-for  effect. 
That  light  has  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
has  been  many  times  proved  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Mr. 
George  Dawson,  writing  to  the  Gar- 
dever's  Chronicle,  in  1857,  says:  — 
"At  Enys,  in  Cornwall,  where  1  lived 
for  a  number  of  years,  they  bad 
hydrangeas  by  hundreds  in  the  home 
plantations,  and  there  they  grow  very 
well  inrieed,  and  under  fir,  elms,  oaks, 
yews,  laurels,  beech,  etc.,  the  planta- 
tions being  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  ground 
of  a  good  rich  deep  loam,  generally 
resting  upon  a  rotten  flat,  inclin- 
ing to  clay  —  a  bottom  througli 
which  water  soon  found  its  way  ; 
and  the  land  seldom  if  ever  suffered 
from  lengthened  dry  weather  in 
summer  ;  and  to  see  the  hydrangeas 
as  they  flower  there  is  quite  a  treat 
to  any  person  who  may  not  have  seen 
them  in  such  perfection.  The  most 
essential  thing  in  assisting  them 
there  to  become  a  deep  distinct  blue, 
was  that  they  were  well  shaded  all 
through  the  summer  from  the  sun,  as 
those  growing  in  shady  situations 
were  always  of  the  deepest  blue. 
One  season  some  trees  were  cut 
down,  thus  exposing  some  of  the 
hydrangeas  while  in  full  flower,  the 
colour  of  which  was  a  pleasing  blue, 
but  after  being  exposed  for  ten  days 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  soon 
turned  to  an  unpleasant  rusty  colour. 
I  have  seen  some  bushes  of  them 
there  producing  yearly  between  sixty 
and  a  hundred  large  heads,  measuring 
on  an  average  over  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  all  of  a  beautiful  blue  ; 
and  there,  where  frost  seldom  if  ever 


injures  theui  before  January,  they 
produce,  along  with  the  Leycesteria 
formosa,  a  very  pleasing  effi-ct 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  autumn, 
months." 

In  the  island  of  Guernsey,  where 
the  hydrangea  attaius  great  per- 
fection, and  where  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  both  blue  and  pink-flowered 
plants  are  found  in  the  utmost  pro- 
fusion in  the  gardens,  it  is  affirmed 
by  many  that  those  which  are  of  the 
deepest  blue  are  invariably  those 
which  grow  in  the  shade.  Mr.  It. 
Thomas,  gardener  at  Melton  Con- 
stable, Norfolk,  affirms  that  in  the 
shrubbery  of  that  place  were  grow- 
ing indiscriminately  some  years  ago, 
very  large  bushes  of  pink  and  blue 
hydrangeas,  in  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  soil,  which  is  a  sharp  red  sandy 
loam.  He  observed  that  the  blue 
ones  were  grow  ing  iu  the  most  shady 
and  the  pink  in  the  open  situations, 
and  he  found  that  upon  taking 
cuttings  from  the  blue  ones,  planting 
them  in  the  same  soil,  and  putting 
them  in  different  positions,  they  in- 
variably produced  pink  flowers. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  then 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  solutions 
of  alum,  lime,  etc.,  have  any  effect 
upon  the  colour  of  hydrangeas?  By 
no  means  ;  for  that  these  things  have 
an  effect  has  been  demonstrated  in 
numerous  instances.  But  the  influ- 
ence is  very  partial,  and  is  at  the  best 
of  a  most  uncertain  character,  and 
appears  to  differ  greatly  with  different 
individuals ;  and  we  recommend  to 
those  of  our  friends  who  wish  to 
cultivate  blue  hydrangeas  the  follow- 
ing course  of  culture  : — Choose  a 
warm,  sheltered  position,  shaded  from 
the  fays  of  the  6un,  or,  at  the  most, 
only  exposed  to  them  during  the 
hours  of  early  morning.  Plant  ia 
good  peat  mixed  with  a  little  silver- 
sand,  or  in  leaf-mould  mixed  with 
sand,  and  water  them  when  necessary 
with  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  or 
water  in  which  iron  filings  or  iron 
scale  from  a  blacksmith's  forge  have 
been  placed.  Continue  this  course 
throughout  the  season,  when  we  s-hall 
be  glad  to  learn  the  result  of  the 
experiments. 
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NEW    PLANTS    OF    1864. 
{Continued  from  page  37.) 


Auhrietia  Hendersoni. — A  superb 
variety  of  one  of  the  moat  useful 
hardy  herbaceous  border  plants.  The 
flowers  are  large,  richly  coloured,  and 
more  aouudintly  produced  than  in  the 
form  considered  specific. — Messrs.  E. 
G.  Henderson  and  Sous. 

Anemone  Japonica  Honor ine  Jo- 
bert. — A  vigorous,  dwarf-habited, 
free-flowering,  hardy,  herbaceous 
plant,  with  large  pure  white  blossoms. 
— Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson. 

Asplenium  ferulaceum  — Polypo- 
diaceEe  — A  distinct  and  beautiful  tro- 
pical fern,  with  so uething  in  the 
aspect  of  A.  scandens,  but  more  com- 
pound, and  differing  entirely  in  its 
short,  erect,  not  creeping  caudex.  It 
is  found  in  New  Granada,  where  it 
was  gathered  by  Hartweg  (No-  1519); 
and  in  Quito,  where  it  was  fouud  by 
Jameson.  The  cultivated  plants, 
which  we  have  seen  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  are  stated  to 
have  been  obtained  from  Cortago,  in 
Central  America. 

Begonia  Digswelliensis. — ("  E.  H. 
S.  P.oc  ,"  IV.) — A  very  free-flower- 
ing dwarf  hybrid  variety,  something 
like  B.  Sauudersii,  but  a  more  abun- 
dant bloomer,  and  the  flowers  opening 
better.  Likely  to  be  useful  aa  a  de- 
corative or  market  plant,  and  for  sup- 
plying cut  flowers.  Leaves  narrow 
ovate  lanceolate  ;  flowers  of  a  bright 
piukisu-red,  very  freely  produced. — 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams. 

Berberis  stenophylla.  —  Berberi- 
dacea\ — A  hardy  hybrid  Berberis, 
between  B.  Darwinii  and  B.  empetri- 
folta.  It  is  evergreen,  and  produces 
myriads  of  flowers  of  ttie  same  apri- 
cot colour  as  JUarwinii.  Likely  to 
prove  of  great  service  for  ornamental 
grounds  and  game  preserves.—  Messrs. 
lisher,  Holmes,  and  Co. 

Brakea  dulcis  ("L'illust.  Hort.," 
t.  3,  9) — Pncenicacese. — This  elegant 
palm  is  tuuud  in  the  temperate  region 
of  Mexico,  at  an  altitude  above  the 
sea  of  from  3000  to  4000  feet.  It 
raises  its  caudex  from  ten  to  twenty 


feet  high,  and  flowers  in  April.  It  is 
known  to  the  native  Spaniards  under 
the  name  of  Palma  dulce,  or  Soya  or 
Covija ;  its  wood  is  very  durable  and 
of  considerable  weight,  and  serves 
them  for  the  construction  of  their 
houses ;  its  supple  and  solid  leaves 
are  used  for  thatching  the  roofs  ;  and, 
as  its  name  indicates,  they  eat  its 
sweet  fruits.  It  may  be  grown  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment of  palms  will  suit  it. 

Canna  nigricans  ("B.  H.  S.Proc," 
III.) — Marantacese. — A  very  dark- 
leaved  and  useful  species  for  grouping. 
The  leaves  are  oblong,  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  and,  as  well  as  the  whole 
plant,  cf  a  dark  brown  colour.  When 
planted  out,  this  Canna  is  said  to  grow 
ten  feet  in  height,  and  with  its  deep- 
tinted  foliage  and  fine  Bcarlet  flowers 
proves  to  be  very  ornamental.— Mr. 
Bull. 

Ceropegia  Gardner i. —  ("  L'lllust. 
Hort.,"  t.  396) — Asclepiadacese. — A 
fine  stove  creeper,  discovered  at  Kam- 
baddo,  in  Ceylon,  by  Mr.  Gardner. 
It  is  more  showy  than  C.  elegans  ; 
the  leaf  is  lanceolate  acuminate,  dark 
green  above,  violaceous  beneath.  The 
calyx  has  its  sepals  divided  nearly  to 
ttieir  base.  The  corolla  is  tubular, 
spreading  into  a  five-lobed  limb,  the 
margin  of  which  is  clothed  with  fine 
hairs  of  a  dark  purple,  intermixed 
with  coarse  hairs  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour.  It  will  make  a  fine  specimen 
plant  if  trained  out  on  a  wire  parasol. 

Chamcerops  stauracantha  ("  K.  H. 
S.  Proa," ill.) — -A  remarkably  elegant 
Pan  Palm  from  Mexico.  The  leaves 
are  divided  into  rather  distant  long 
lanceolate  segments,  elevated  on  long 
slender  stalks,  and  the  play  of  light 
amongst  the  foliage  resulting  from 
this  structure  has  a  most  charming 
effect.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  forms  to  be  found  among 
this  class  of  plants. — Mr.  Bull. 

Clematis  Jackmanni  ("  LTllust. 
Hort.,"  t.  414)  —  Itauunculacea.  — A 
magnificent  hardy  climber,  raised  by 
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Messrs.  Jackman  and  Son.of  Woking. 
It  is  one  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  from 
C.  lanuginosa,  C.  Hendersonii,  and 
C.  viticella  atrorubens,  the  first  being 
the  female  parent.  The  flowers  of  this 
variety  expand  to  a  breadth  of  six 
inches,  and  the  colour  is  a  deep  rich 
cobaltblue,  shading  to  violet. — Messrs. 
Jack  man  and  Son. 

Corylojjsis  spicata  ("  Gard.  W. 
Mag."  It64) — (Jupuliferse. — A  free- 
growing  deciduous  tree,  with  the  habit 
of  a  filbert ;  the  flowers  appear  before 


the  leaves,  and  are  pale  yellow  catkins, 
with  the  fragrance  of  cowslips,  pro- 
duced in  pendant  racemes,  and  very 
ornamental  upon  the  tree  ;  attains  to 
some  size.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan.— 
Mr.  Standish. 

Erica  Lindleyana. — A  very  hand- 
some summer- flowering  heath,  in  the 
style  of  E  gemmifera,  and  a  good  deal 
resembling  Gemmifera  elegans,  but 
larger  and  brighter  in  colour,  the  flow- 
ers bright  red  at  the  base,  and  tipped 
withgreen.— Mr.B.  S.  Williams. 
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Kitchen  Garden The  miserable  wea- 
ther of  the  past  month  lias  almost  com- 
pletely put  a  stop  to  operations  in  the 
garden,  and,  except  in  a  very  few  favoured 
localities,  there  are  no  spring  seeds  sown. 
It  will  be  as  well,  therefore,  to  refer  back 
to  the  notes  of  work  for  February,  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  fetch  up  all  arrears.  The 
most  important  work  is  to  sow  peas, 
beans,  onions,  parsnips,  in  large  breadths  ; 
to  sow  on  warm  borders  saladings,  and 
small  bread tlis  of  turnip,  horn  carrot, 
lettuce,  leeks,  spinach,  cabbage,  savoy,  and 
parsley.  Plant  potatoes  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  during  fine  weather,  get  out  a  few 
cauliflower  plants  from  frames  in  ground 
richly  manured.  Sow  in  boxes  early 
cabbage,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  and  lettuce. 

Fruit  Garden.— Very  little  work  to  do 
here  now,  unless  there  has  been  gross 
neglect  of  pruning,  nailing,  etc.  Rasp- 
berries will  make  a  good  return  for  a  heavy 
surface- dressing  of  fat  dung  ;  it  need  not 
be  dug  in. 

Flower  Garden. — Busy  times  here,  to 
prepare  for  the  summer  display.  Lightly 
fork  the  borders,  as  soon  as  you  see  where 
herbaceous  plants  are  corning  up,  but  not 
before,  or  many  may  be  injured.  Get  all 
hardy  plants  into  their  places  quickly  ; 
sow  hardy  annuals.  Propagate  chrysan- 
themums, dahlias,  and  other  subjects  that 
will  be  required  hereafter.  Keep  potted 
herbaceous  plants  well-aired,  and  give 
water  freely  now.  Peg  out  the  shoots  of 
pansies  in  beds,  and  cover  the  naked  parts 
of  the  stems  with  fine  soil.  Lay  douu  and 
mend  turf,  make  box  edgings,  dig  and 
manure  flower-beds. 

Greenhouse.— Beware  of  the  drying 
effects  of  east  winds,  and  ventilate  cau- 
tiously ;  but  beware   of  the  opposite    ex- 


treme, and  do  not  keep  the  house  shut 
close  on  fine  mornings  ;  the  more  sun,  the 
more  air  :  and  if  the  air  is  bleak,  hang 
woollen  nets  over  the  ventilators.  Shade 
wherever  needful,  especially  if  you  have 
fine  cinerarias,  camellias,  and  azaleas  in 
flower.  Shift  plants  intended  for  specimen 
culture;  propagate  enough  of  all  the  sub- 
jects required  for  out-door  decoration. 
Give  plenty  of  water  to  plants  that  seem 
inclined  to  giow,  and  to  those  advancing 
into  flower. 

Stove. — A  good  heat  may  be  main- 
tained here  now,  as  there  is  abundance  of 
light,  and  plants  are  growing  freely.  Have 
shading  ready,  in  case  of  intense  sunshine, 
with  east  winds,  which  may  do  luucu  haim 
to  orchids,  unless  pn  pared  for.  A  good 
plan  to  deal  with  plants  infested  with 
thrip,  or  red  spider,  is  to  dip  them,  head 
downwards,  into  water  as  hot  as  the  hand 
will  bear.  If  this  does  not,  answer,  wash 
them  with  a  lather  of  sott  soap,  and  then 
syringe  them  clean.  Gesnerias,  gloxinias, 
and  achimenes  ought  to  be  growing 
freely. 

Vinery.— Keep  rather  dry,  and  a  little 
more  heat  where  the  vines  are  in  flower. 
Vines  just  starting,  to  be  at  50°  to  60',  until 
they  are  a  little  advanced. 

Pits  and  Frames  are  invaluable  now  ; 
wonders  may  be  done  by  using  them 
judiciously,  and  a  heap  of  mere  leaves  will 
give  heat  enough  to  bring  fairy  loses, 
rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  pelargoniums 
into  flower,  and  seeds  of  capsicum, 
tomato,  cucumber,  melon,  gourd,  etc.,  will 
soon  come  up.  A  good  hot- bed  is  better 
still  ;  and  every  amateur  who  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  making  and  managing  a  hot- 
bed, ought  to  persevere,  for  there  is  nothing 
like  it. 
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MARCH,  1865.— 31  Days. 

Phases  of  the  Moon. — First  Quarter,  4th,  Oh.  19m.  after.  ;  Full,  12th,  lOh.  42m. 
morn. ;  La3t  Quarter,  20th,  Oh.  36m.  after. ;  New,  27th,  5h.  28m.  morn. 

Averages  fob  the  Month. — Bar.  29-984.  Therm,  max.  50",  min.  34*,  mean 
41A'.  Rain,  1*4  inches.  Prevailing  winds  N.W.  and  N.E.  ;  the  latter  most  frequeat  ; 
S.  winds  of  rare  occurrence.     The  range  of  temperature  very  great. 


D 

Sun 

Sua 

M 

rises. 
h.  in. 

seta. 
b.  m. 

Weather  near  London,  1864. 

Bain. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  flower. 

Barom. 

TUerm. 

1 

6  47 

5  39 

2978  29-69 

50 

25 

375 

■oo 

Aubrietia  deltoides. 

2 

6  45 

5  40 

29-78  2966 

48 

32 

400 

•00 

Nonea  lutea. 

3 

6  43 

5  42 

29-66  29-49 

54 

39 

465 

•51 

Sysirinchium  grandiflorum. 

4 

6  41 

5  44 

29-50  29-49 

57 

31 

41-0 

•00 

Veronica  cristagalli. 

5 

6  39 

5  46 

29  40  29-22 

48 

38 

43  0 

•47 

Hepatica  angulosa.j 

6 

6  36 

5  47 

2910  29  01 

54 

39 

46-5 

•06 

Draba  bryoides. 

7 

6  34 

5  49 

2916  23-91 

53 

39 

460 

•20 

Arabis  rosea. 

8 

6  32 

5  51 

29-20  28  98 

47 

30 

33-5 

•18 

Orobus  vernus. 

9 

6  30 

5  53 

29-26  29-07 

35 

25 

30  0 

•40 

Borago  orientalis.  n 

10 

6  28 

5  54 

23-63  29  61 

46 

30 

380 

•03 

Saxifraga  cordifolia.1, 

11 

6  25 

5  56 

2958  29  55 

54 

40 

47-0 

■03 

Saxifraga  ovata. 

12 

6  23 

5  58 

3017  3000 

53 

29 

41-0 

•00 

Draba  braoUystemon. 
Adoni3  veraalis. 

13 

6  21 

5  59 

30-20  3006 

53 

40 

46-5 

•00 

14 

6  19 

6     1 

30-02  2990 

57 

41 

50-5 

•02 

Ei-imu  alpinus. 
Piilmouaria  rosea."! 

15 

6  16 

6     3 

29-90  29-78 

52 

29 

405 

•01 

16 

6  14 

6    4 

30-14  3001 

53 

28 

405 

•00 

Erkias  Hupanica.  i 
Veronica  micrantha. 

17 

6  12 

6     6 

30-10  30  07 

51 

20 

35-5 

•00 

18 

6     9 

6    8 

30-13  29  68 

53 

27 

40-0 

•00 

Draba  azoides. 

19 

6     7 

6  10 

2995  29-59 

58 

23 

40-5 

•00 

Viola  collina. 

20 

6     5 

6  11 

2966  29  59 

60 

31 

45- 5 

•00 

Pulnionaria  officinalis  alba. 

21 

6     3 

6  13 

29-64  29-60 

51 

36 

43  5 

•00 

Orobus  flacoidus. 

22 

6     0 

6  15 

29-81  2963 

48 

35 

4L-5 

•oo 

Bivourea  (Thlaspi)  latifolia.] 

23 

5  58 

6  16 

2998  29-86 

51 

19 

350 

•00 

Cardamine  trifolia. 

24 

5  56 

6  18 

29'9S  29-85 

50 

20 

350 

•oo 

Cardamine  uliginosa. 

25 

5  53 

6  20 

2974  29-52 

52 

26 

39-0 

•01 

Pulnionaria  maculata. 

26 

5  51 

6  21 

29-52  29-51 

42 

27 

31-5 

■oo 

Fumaria  cava. 

27 

5  49 

6  23 

29-56  2950 

50 

27 

385 

•oo 

Orobus  pallescens.          , 

28 

5  47 

6  25 

29-10  29-06 

50 

30 

40-0 

•12 

Ranunculus  ficaria.j 

29 

5  44 

6  26 

2950  29-18 

43 

24 

3S0 

00 

Potcntilla  fragaria. 

30 

5  42 

6  28 

29.66  29-40 

50 

25 

325 

•oo 

Anemone  pulsatilla. 

31 

5  40 

6  30 

29-77  29-60 

55 

36 

45-5 

•09 

Salvia  bracteata. 

Pbobable  Weathee  of  Maech,  1865. — The  forecast 
by  events  in  every  particular.  We  have  now  had  some  of 
which  is  a  good  beginning  for  the  present  season.  During 
agreeable  weather,  especially  towards  the  end.  From  1st 
with  heavy  rains  and  westerly  winds  ;  from  11th  to  16th  lig 
occasional  strong  gales  ;  wind  principally  S.E.  and  back  to 
settled  and  fine,  with  occasional  light  showers  ;  wind  S.W. 


for  February  was  fulfilled 
last  year's  arrears  of  rain, 
the  present  month,  much 
to  10th  damp  and  mild, 
ht  frost?,  bright  skies,  and 
N.E.  Thence  to  the  end 
and  round  to  N.E. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Catalogues  Received. — E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son,  Wellington  Road,  St  John's 
Wood,  N.W.,  "Catalogue  of  Flowers, 
Vegetable  and  Agricultural  Seeds,  etc." 
Hooper  and  Co.,  Central  Avenue,  Covent 


Garden, W.C.,'  'General  Spring  Catalogue 
of  Flower,  Shrub,  Ornamental  Plant, 
and  Kitchen  Garden  Seeds,  etc."  Lon- 
don Seed  Company,  68,  Welbeck  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  W.,  "General  Price 
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Current  of  Kitchen  Girden,  Flower  and 
Farm  Seeds."     John  Fras^r,  Lea  Bridge 
Road  Nurseries,  Essex,  N  K.,  "General 
Descriptive    Seed    Catalogue."     George 
Walker  Dixon,    48a,    Moorgate   Street, 
EC,    "Catalogue   of   Kitchen    Garden, 
Grass,  Agricultural,  and  Flower  Seeds." 
Barr    and     Sugden,     12,    King    Street, 
Covent     Garden,    W.C.,      "  Illustrated 
Guide  to  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
den."    J.  B.  Brown  and  Co.,  18,  Cannon 
Street,  E.C.,  '•  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Guaranteed  Agricultural  Implements,  and 
Descriptive  Lists  and  Noticesof  Wirework, 
Ironwork,  Mowing  Machines,  and  other 
,"    articles  of  Garden  Furniture  and  Embel- 
lishment."   John  Salter,  William  Street, 
Hammersmith,  W.,  "Catalogue  of  Chry- 
santhemums, Dahlias,  Pseonies,  Phloxes, 
[     Fuchsias,  Iris,  Hardy  Variegated  Plants, 
etc."      W  Cutbush  and    Sun,  Highgate, 
"  Catalogue   of    Vegetable,  Flower,  and 
Farm    Seeds."     B.  S.  Williams,  Hollo- 
way,  "  Catalogue  of  Flower  and  Vege- 
table Seeds." 
Best  Season  for  Planting  Evergreens. 
— Can  you  account  for  the  difference  of 
opinion    about  the  proper  time  to  trans- 
plant evergreens?     People  appear  to  be 
agreed  that  the   best  time  is  from  the 
middle   of   September  to   the  middle  of 
November — the  first  part  of  the   period 
being  preferable    for    the    more    tender 
kinds  ;  but  after  that  period  I  can  find 
no  agreement.     An  editorial  reply  to  a 
correspondent,   which    appeared    in    the 
"  Gardener's  Chronicle"  ot  t!i2l4th  Janu- 
ary,   says    that    "  that   operation    [the 
moving   of    evergreens]   had   better    be 
done  now  than  a  month  later."     Again, 
I    was   in    Ireland   the    middle    of   last 
December,   and   being    in    a   first  class 
nursery  there,  and  speaking  to  the  prin- 
cipal  about  the  transplanting  of   some 
hollies,  I  said,   "  I  thought  it  rather  late, 
and     I     would    rather    w'ait   till  next 
Mnreh."     "No,"  said   he,   "doit  now. 
March   is    a    bad    time  with  its   drying 
winds."     Now,  old  Abercromby  tells  us, 
in  his    Calendar,  quite  the  contrary  of 
the  two  foregoing.     Le  says,  to  give  up 
planting   evergreens  in    December   and 
January     (except     some     few     of     Ihe 
hardiest),  and   to  begin   in    March.      I 
moved  one  holly  with  good,  fibrous  roots 
the  beginning  of  December,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  sullered.     Certainly 
I    mulched    the  roots.     In   List  April  I 
moved  some  evergreens.  That  dry,  warm 
weather    came    immediately    after,    and 
though  the  roots  were  carefully  mulched 
and  kept  moist,  some  Cotoneaater  micro- 
phylla    died    back   to   stumps.      I   am 


beginning   to  think    that    hardy   ever- 
greens, such  as  hollies  and  cotoneasters, 
etc.,  had  beiter  be  moved  in  winter,  in 
mild  weather,  if  the  ground  be  mulched 
to  keep  off  frost   from  the  roots,  rather 
than    to    leave  them    to  spring.       They 
appear    to    want  their   heads  shaded  if 
planted  in  spring  [Yes,   and    frequently 
sprinkled   too],    as    much   as  they  want 
their  roots  mulched  if  planted  in  winter, 
and   it  is  easier  to  do  the  latter.     With 
hollies     up     in    a    hedge    it    may    be 
different,     as     frost     could    hardly   be 
kept  from     their     roots. — A.   JB.       [In 
the    Floral     World,    of    September 
1860,  an  article  on  planting  commences 
thus,  "Plant  at  once  anything  and  every- 
thing  in    the    way    of   hardy  tiees  and 
shrubs."     It  has   been  the    rule  in  this 
work    to  recommend   autumn   planting, 
and  we  can  only  repeat  that  August  and 
September  are  the  best  months  in  all  the 
year,  for  all  evergreens,  and  October  and 
November    the   best    for    all    deciduous 
trees.     If  moved  during  severe  frost,  or 
if  severe  frost  follow  the  moving,  deaths 
are  likely  to  occif,  and  it  is  the  fear  of 
that    contingency    makes    Abercrombie 
advise     suspending    operations     during 
December  and  January,  and  recommenc- 
ing them  in  March.     March  is  ceitainly 
a  bad  time   because  of  the  drying  winds, 
hut  a  good  time  because  if  the  trees  can 
be  helped  through  the  windy  time,  they 
get  rice   showers  soon  alter,  at  the  very 
season  when  they  are  pushing  vigorously 
new  shoots  and  new  roots.     Many  thou- 
sands   of    evergreens   have  we    planted 
with    our  own    hands  in  the  month   of 
May,    and    they    have    done    well  ;    but 
much  depends  on  seasons,  soils,  and  other 
circumstances.] 
Hyaci.nths,   Farfugium,    Arums,   etc. — 
J. J. P. — If  a  hyacinth  throws  up  more 
than  one  flower-spike,  the  removal  of  all 
but  one  will  cause  the  one  left  to  attain 
to  much   finer  proportions  than  two  or 
three  spikes  would.      When  intended  for 
exhibition,  there    ought  to    be   but  one 
spike  to  a  bulb;  but  for  home  decoration 
cultivators  may  do  as  they  please,  have 
two  or  three  medium-sized  spikes  or  one 
thumper.     We  prefer  the  latter.     When 
hyacinths  refuse  to  throw  up  their  spikes, 
and   when  the  spikes    are   dumpy,    the 
cause  is  always  the  same,  deficiency  of 
roots,  and   the  cure  is  the  same,  gentle 
bottom -heat.      Mr.    Hibberd  has    alone 
pointed   this   out   in  his  papers  on  hya- 
cintns  ;    other  writers  have    agreed    in 
the  nonsensical  practice  of  putting  paper 
caps  over  the  crowns  ;  Mr.  Hibberd  has 
said,  "  induce  the  formation  of  good  roots, 
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and  the  spikes  are  sure  to  rise  and  flower 
satisfactorily."  Any  one  may  prove  the 
truth  of  this  by  turning  out  of  its  pot  a 
dumpy  hyacinth  and  one  we'll  developed, 
and  comparing  the  respective  conditions 
of  their  roots.  To  get  large  leaves  of 
Earfugium,  grow  the  plant  in  rich  light 
soil,  in  large  pots,  as  advised  at  page 
223  of  the  volume  for  18'>'3,  and  if  the 
plant  is  crowded  with  growing  crowns, 
remove  some  of  them  by  cutting  them 
out  with  the  point  of  a  penknife.  With 
many  crowns  to  feed,  and  a  poor  soil  to 
grow  in,  it  is  impossible  for  the  roots  to 
supply  the  leaves  with  sufficient  nourish- 
ment for  their  full  development. 
Your  Aiums,  which  were  plunged  all 
last  year,  ought  to  have  been  remove! 
and  placed  in  the  greenhouse  for  the 
■winter.  Probably  they  are  all  dead.  If 
they  are  not  dead,  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  them  will  be  to  place  them  on 
a  gentle  hotbed,  and  when  they  begin 
to  grow  rspot  them.  If  j  on  cannot  give 
them  a  hotbed,  place  them  in  a  war  n 
part  of  the  greenhouse  till  they  begin  to 
grow,  and  then  repot  them.  Perhaps 
your  balcony  may  roast  tin  roots  of 
the  potted  evergreens  in  summer,  bat 
you  can  easily  contrive  some  plan  to 
protect  them,  such  as  plunging  the  pots 
in  larger  ones,  or  in  tubs,  with  a  layer 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre,  moss,  or  sawdust  be- 
tween. The  "  nobler  six,"  as  repre- 
sented in  this  case,  will  only  endure  a 
limited  amount  of  satire,  so  mind  how 
you  wind  up  your  next  letter.  But  do 
not,  on  any  account,  hesitate  to  write,  if 
it  is  at  all  likelv  the  Floral  World 
can  help  you  in  your  pursuits. 

Tree  Onion. — In  consequence  of  a  notice  of 
this  in  "  Profitable  Gardening,''  frequent 
inquiries  are  made  of  seedsmen  for  sup- 
plies of  bulbs,  hy  persons  who  wish  to 
cultivate  it.  We  gave  away  the  whole 
of  our  own  stock  of  it  three  years  ago, 
and  have  not  grown  it  since.  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Co.,  of  Covent  Garden,  once 
had  it,  but  soon  sold  out  their  stock,  and 
are  now  without  it.  If  this  note  is  seen 
hy  any  persons  in  possession  of  a  stock 
of  this  useful  bulb,  they  are  respectfully 
Btlicited  to  sena  as  many  as  tuey  can 
conveuently  spare  to  Mr  Shirley  Ilib- 
herd,  car'  of  Messrs.  Groombiidge  and 
Son*,  5,  Paternoster-row,  Lon  Ion,  E.G. 
Should  any  bulbs  come  to  hand  they 
shall  be  planted,  with  a  view  to  get  up 
another  stock  for  distribution, 

Hose  Grafting.  —  R.W.C.  —  The  only 
advice  ir.  seems  needful  to  give,  is  this, 
that  grafting  lvses  is  not  good  practice  ; 
they   seldom   make  such    nice  trees   as 


those  biiddel.  Directions  for  grafting 
and  budding  will  be  foil  id  in  the  ''  Rose 
Book."  Rosa  Bulphures  will  never 
bloom  till  aged,  therefore  you  must  wait. 

Roses  from  Sekd.— J.  IV.  B.,  Phibs~ 
borough.  Your  letter,  dated  J  muary  24, 
arrived  on  the  26ch,  on  which  date  the 
Floral  World  was  being  printed,  to 
be  ready  for  the  trade  on  the  28th. 
Hence  it  could  not  be  answered  in  the 
February  number.  Rose  seeds  are 
usually  pitted  in  sand  during  the  time 
intervening  bstween  gathering  and  sow- 
ing, and  the  process  of  pitting  certainly 
favours  the  vegetating  of  the  seed  when 
sown.  The  best  time  to  sow  is  early  in 
March.  Bruise  the  hips  carefully,  and 
rub  out  the  see  la.  Sow  those  seeds  one 
inch  d'ep  in  boxes  or  large  pans,  filled 
with  rich  light  soil,  and  place  the  boxes 
in  any  out-of  the- way  pi  >ce,  where  the 
sun  will  shine  upon  them  a  few  hours 
daily-  If  sown  in  pans  plunge  the  pans 
to  the  rim  in  an  east  or  west  border. 
About  May  some  plants  will  appear, 
lift  these  out  by  n,eans  of  a  pointed 
stick,  and  pot  them  separately  in  four- 
inch  pots,  in  rich  soil  ;  shift  to  six-inch 
pots  when  necessary,  and  keep  them 
under  frame  culture  till  the  next  spring, 
then  plant  them  out  in  rich  soil  to  grow 
as  they  please,  and  flower  in  their  own 
way.  The  reason  you  are  advised  to  lift 
the  seedling  plants  out  and  pot  them,  is 
because  the  ra  ijo.ity  of  the  seeds  will 
not  germinate  till  after  they  have  been 
sown  twelve  months.  Therefore  they 
must  be  left  undisturbed. 

Grafting  Ivies. — A.  B. — This  is  the  best 
time  to  graft  ivies,  though  they  may, 
needful,  be  graced  in  autumn.  The  best 
way  is  by  saddle  grafting,  as  hollies  and 
rhododendrons  are  done.  Ths  stocks 
ought  to  he  strong  and  well  established 
in  the  ground,  or  in  pots;  and  in  pots 
v.'i.l  he  preferable.  Wlien  the  grafts  are 
pu  on,  a  good  bast  binding  will  be  suf- 
ficient, but  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
adding  clay  or  wax  for  extra  safety. 
The  grafted  plants  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  cold  frame,  an  i  have  an  occasional 
sprinkling  over  the  tops  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  in  Selecting  grafts  choose,  if 
possible,  plump,  ripe  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious season,  and  let  the  grafts  be  small. 
In  selecting  the  wood  of  fruiting  forms 
of  ivy,  you  cannot  mistake  if  you  select 
the  points  of  snoots  on  which  thore  are 
no  remains  of  fruit,  as  these  are  sure  to 
be  last  year's  shocts.  Hedera  canaden- 
sis is  a  first  rate  stock,  but  H.  Regueriana 
may  be  used. 

Jasminum    wudiforum.  —  Erith.  —  When 
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grown  on  a  wall,  or  as  a  border  shrub, 
this  scarcely  requires  any  pruning.     But 
■when  grown  in  a  pot  it  must  be  pruned 
in  Novercber,  or  when  the  flowers  begin 
to  show  colour.     Prune  away  the  greater 
part  of  the  previous  year's  growth,  say 
two-thirds,  so  as  to  save  all  the  wood  on 
■which  there  are  flower-buds.     The  time 
to  repot  is  when  the  flowering  is  over. 
Plants   on    walls  will    want    occasional 
thinning,  and  the  best  way  will  be  to 
thin  out  to  the  base,  every  year,  a  few  of 
the  oldest  shoots,  so  as  to  keep  the  plant 
always  renewing  itself  from  the  collar. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all  known 
■window  plants,  flowering   at  a    season 
when  a  window  flower  is  most  prized, 
and  needing  only  the  shelter  of  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  frame  until  transferred  to 
the  window  to  bloom. 
Shadt  Garden. —  W.P.,  Blackburn.— Hhe 
best  ferns  for  your   shady  garden    are 
Lady  fern,  common  Lastrea,  Royal  Os- 
mund, Blechnum  spicant,  common  poly- 
pody, hart's-tongue,  holly-leavtd  prickly 
fern,  and   Onoclea  sensibilis.    You  may 
grow  common   auriculas,  polyanthuses, 
pansies,   primroses,  periwinkle,   and,  in 
fact,  most  of  the  hardy   border  flowers 
there.     By  referring  back,  you  will  see 
many  notes   on  shady  borders.     If  you 
want   a   few  choice   things,    plant    the 
variegated     Japanese     honeysuckle    to 
train    along     the     margin,    variegated 
periwinkle,  Alexandrian  laurel  (Ruscus 
Alexandrinus),  Farfugium  grande,  and 
any   of  the   variegated   Funkias,    with 
variegated  white  Lily,    and  variegated 
Lily  of  the  Valley.     Do  not  move  the 
hollies  ;  they  will  do  well  there. 
Various.—  T.  IS.  P.— Your  Daphne  must 
be  encouraged  to  grow  by  giving  plenty 
of  water,  and  keeping  it  in  the  warmest 
place  you  have.     After  the  end  of  May 
put  it  out  of  doors,  plunged  to  the  rim 
of  the  pot,  where  it  will  have  the  sun 
upon  it  some  hours  every  day,  and  there 
let  it  remain   till  the   end  of   October. 
This  treatment  will  cause  it  to  ripen  the 
new  growth,  and    next   season  it   will 
flower  freely.      If  you  send  a  sketch  of 
the  greenhouse  and  place  intended  for 
the  forcing-house,  we  will  endeavour  to 
advise. — Polly. — You  will  always  be  in 
trouble  with  dust,  etc.,  etc.,   until  you 
have  a  hot-water  apparatus,  and  your 
best  plan  will  be  a  small  boiler  at  one 
end,  and  a  tank  at  the  other,  so  that  the 
tank  would  serve  for  a  propagating  bed. 
In  this  case  the  boiler  and  furnace  must 
he  outside,  unless  you  could   make  an 
opening  at  the  end  of  the  house,  and  set 
the  boiler  into  the  bank  of  earth  which 


forms  the  border  at  the  back.  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Bankside,    South  wark,    would    solve 
all  your  difficulties  presently.      If  you 
have  a  furnace    inside   the  house,   you 
must  have  dust,   but   if  it  is  a  question 
what  is  the  best  stove  to   burn   inside, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Musgrave's  is 
unequalled. — A.B.,  Narberth. — No;    it 
is  all  moonshine  to  suppose   any  harm 
can  come  of  digging  in  frozen  soil.     Of 
course  frozen  soil  ought  not  to  be  dug  in 
when   planting  trees. — A.B.,    Acton.— 
"What  they  tell  you  about  roses  is  non- 
sense.     Roses    on    their     own      roots 
will  do  as  well  in  the  ground  as  in  pots, 
in  fact  better.     Of  course,   if  you  pot 
them  you  must  allow  liberal  pot  room, 
and   vise   rich   soil.     All   our  plants  of 
Jules,  General,  Anna,  Geant,  etc.,  about 
which  we  have  so  often  written,  are  on 
their   own  roots. — T.   S.—  Better   have 
a    good   slope    for    the   lights   of    your 
frames,  in  order  to  catch   t -ie  morning 
sun,  and  prevent  drip  inside.  The  frames 
intended  for  cucumbers  must   be    deep 
enough,  or  the  leaves  will  get  injured  by 
pressing   against    the   light,    say    seven 
inches  in  the  front  and  eighteen  at  the 
back.     You  had   better   have  one-brick 
wall  below  gr  mnd,    half-brick  will  he 
too  slight,  and  heat  will  go  through  one 
brick    readily    enough. — J.   H.  —  You 
must  go  to  Kew  ;  the  best  private  col- 
lection is  Mr.  Mongriedieu's,  Forest  Hill. 
— C.  A. — Probably  Senecio  mikaniae  or 
Poligyne  suaris  might  answer  to  train 
over  your  sash   to    screen  off  the  sun. 
The   Chinese  yam,  Dioscorea   battatas 
■would  make   a  very  pretty  screen,   and 
an  inch  of  the  narrowest  end  of  a  yam 
would  he  sufficient  to  plant  for  the  pur- 
pose.   We   cannot   name  your  crushed 
leaf  of  a  plant;  it  may  be  Tritoniauvaria. 
— N.  W. — Yours  is  the  fern-leaved  pri- 
mula, Primula  sinensis filicifoli a,  which 
von  will   probably  only  obtain    true  by 
applying  to  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Son,     Wellington     Road,     St.      John's 
Wood.— S.  W.— The    garden   is    strictly 
private  ;      if    visitors     were     allowed, 
literary    labours,    to    say    nothing    of 
horticultural     experiments,     would    he 
impossible.     By  the  tone  of  your  letter, 
you  seem  to  assume  a  right  of  entry  ; 
perhaps  upon  that  subject  it  would  be 
well  to  consult  some  authority  on  polite 
behaviour.     Though  most  anxious  not  to 
effend,  we    have    long   ago   resolved — 
having  suffered  many  annoyances — that 
people    who    persevere    in    endeavours 
to   intrude   upon   our   privacy   must  be 
dealt  with  in  a  summary  way  ;  a   polite 
refusal  they  cannot  understand. 
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THE  PYEETHRUM. 


HE  pyrethrum  has  found  in  Mr.  Salter 
j  list  such  a  friend  and  patron  as  years  ago 
the  chrysanthemum  found.  Those  who 
know  the  flower  only  in  its  single  form, 
and  comparatively  rusty  colours,  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  beautiful  outlines  and  lively  tints  to 
be  found  in  the  series  of  named  varieties  which 
Mr.  Salter  has  sent  out  from  his  extensive  and  judi- 
ciously formed  collection  of  these  attractive  flowers. 
It  is  the  more  necessary  here  to  call  attention  to 
them,  because  they  are  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  thousands  of  amateurs,  who  have  but  a  small  extent 
of  glass,  and  but  limited  means  of  indulging  horticultural 
tastes  ;  and  for  these  the  pyrethrum  is  quite  worthy  to  be- 
come a  sheet  anchor.  This  flower  possesses  many  peculiar  advantages 
to  recommend  it  to  the  favour  of  amateur  florists.  Like  the  pansy, 
polyanthus,  pink,  carnation,  and  other  like  subjects,  it  needs  no  costly 
appliances  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  It  is  quite  hardy ;  it  needs  only  a 
well  pulverized  and  liberally  manured  loamy  soil ;  it  almost  takes  care 
of  itself,  but  of  course,  when  judiciously  treated  the  result  is  more  satis- 
factory than  when  the  plants  are  neglected  altogether.  Indeed,  if  it 
wanted  no  care  at  all,  it  would  scarcely  be  worthy  of  mention  in  these 
pages,  so  assiduously  as  they  are  perused  by  thousands  of  genuine 
enthusiasts.  The  season  at  which  the  pyrethrum  is  in  perfection,  is 
just  that  at  which  amateurs  are  generally  worst  off  for  flowers : 
it  blooms  at  the  same  time  as  the  herbaceous  pteony ;  it  is  in  its 
full  glory  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  when  as  yet  there  are  no 
beddiug  plants  in  bloom,  when,  perhaps,  the  dahlias  are  not  yet  planted  ; 
when,  perhaps,  the  first  crop  of  flowers  of  the  autumn-sown  annuals 
is  just  on  the  wane.  It  does  not  last  long,  yet  so  long  that  it  must  not 
vol.  vni. — yo.  IV.  e 
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be  described  as  fugacious  ;  it  lasts  as  long,  in  fact,  as  the  majority  of 
early  blooming,  hardy,  herbaceous  plants,  and  if  a  late  bloom  is  wanted 
it  may  probably  be  had  by  pinching  out  the  first  buds,  and  allowing  the 
plants  to  throw  up  a  succession.  The  word  "  probably  "  is  used  ad- 
visedly, for  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  seen  plants  that  had  met 
with  injury;  as  for  example,  their  first  buds  being  destroyed  by  the 
spade  or  a  blow,  produce  another  crop  immediately,  and  which,  of  course, 
flowered  long  after  the  rest  of  the  collection  had  had  their  day. 

Any  of  the  readers  of  the  Floral  World,  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  characters  of  the  new  and  improved  race  of  pyrethrums,  may 
picture  to  themselves  the  nature  of  the  flowers  by  supposing  them  to 
be  like  anemone  chrysanthemums  of  the  most  perfect  patterns,  but 
there  are  some  that  are  without  a  disk,  consisting  throughout  of  ligu- 
late  florets.  These  may  be  likened  to  what  are  termed  "  reflexed  " 
chrysanthemums,  though  usually  the  florets  of  the  "  double "  pyre- 
thrums are  not  reflexed  (reflected),  but  lie  in  regular  tiers,  from  circum- 
ference to  centre,  producing  a  hemispherical  flower  of  fine  proportions, 
and  of  bold  and  distinct  character. 

The  range  of  colours  is  limited.  There  are  several  good  whites, 
more  good  rose  colours,  very  few  dark,  and  none  yellow.  As  a  rule,  the 
colours  are  good,  and  when  the  varieties  are  planted  in  groups  they  are 
rich  and  pure,  and  very  distinct  as  garden  furniture  ;  in  fact,  any  one 
possessing  a  collection  may  reasonably  be  proud  of  it. 

The  following  are  the  best  among  some  hundreds  of  varieties  which 
the  writer  has  examined  solely  for  the  purpose  of  determining  which 
were  the  best  among  them  :  —  White  and  Hush  :  Album  plenum,  Annie 
Holborn,  Boule  de  Neige,  Bridesmaid,  Candida  plena,  Madame 
Fourcade,  Madame  Thibaud,  Princess  Alexandra.  Hose  and  Seel: 
Ariadne,  Ariane,  Boule  rose,  Brilliant,  Eximium,  Floribunda  plena, 
Herman  Stengen,  Iveryana,  Marguerite  d'Anjou,  Michel  Buckner, 
Nemesis,  Pink  Pet,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Pose  Perfection,  Crimson  and  Darh  . 
Pulgens  plenissima,  Lysius,  Prince  of  Wales,  Purple  Prince,  Purpurea 
plena,  Wilhelm  Kramper.  The  foregoing  selection  includes  about  an 
equal  projDortion  of  anemone  centred  and  double  flowers.  The  prices 
vary  from  one  to  seven  shillings  each.  Intending  cultivators,  who  wish 
for  the  cheapest  varieties  only,  will  be  sure  of  good  ones,  because  all 
inferior  kinds  have  been  discarded.  If  a  supply  is  ordered  to  range  at 
from  one  to  two  shillings  each,  there  wdll  be  no  fear  of  worthless  kinds 
coming  to  hand.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  newest  and  highest-priced 
varieties  are  so  extremely  beautiful  that  those  who  obtain  them  will 
never  regret  the  outlay.  The  writer  has  a  good  collection,  and  is  proud 
of  them.  They  are  indeed  worthy  of  the  most  generous  encourage- 
ment, and  will  repay  any  amateur  who  will  give  them  the  little  atten- 
tion they  require.  H. 
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Of  late  years  a  quite  new  feature  has 
been  introduced  in  ornamental  gar- 
dening by  the  substitution  of  plants 
with  strikingly  coloured  foliage  in 
the  place  of  plants  producing  gay 
flowers.  The  innovation  was  at  first 
regarded  by  many  as  opposed  to 
principles  of  correct  taste  in  garden- 
ing, and  it  was  regarded  as  one  of 
those  freaks  of  fashion  which  are 
popular  for  a  time  and  then  pass 
away.  But  events  have  not  justified 
such  criticism.  What  are  called 
"  foliage  plants  "  have  become  more 
and  more  popular  every  season  since 
they  first  acquired  importance  in  the 
disposition  of  colour  masses  and  orna- 
mental groups.  There  is  one  good 
reason  why  plants  of  this  kind,  if 
possessing  the  properties  requisite 
in  "bedders,"  that  is,  if  adapted  to 
form  masses  of  uniform  colours  for 
purposes  of  contrast  and  harmony 
with  other  plants,  should  be  held  in 
high  esteem.  That  good  reason  is, 
that  from  the  production  of  the  first 
leaf  till  frost  kills  them  down  in 
the  autumn,  foliage  plants  maintain 
the  same  character  as  colour  agents, 
and  produce  the  effect  required  of 
them  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
their  growth.  In  this  respect  they 
are  superior  to  all  flowering  plants  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colours 
they  afford  are  not  generally  very 
decisive,  and  the  high  colouring  of 
flowers  is  needed  to  bring  out  the 
foliage  tints  witii  due  effect.  Rightly 
used,  foliage  plants  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  colour-designing,  and  produce 
combinations  for  which  we  should 
seek  in  vain  for  materials  among 
plants  with  green  leaves  and  gay 
flowers.  The  system  of  bedding, 
now  so  elaborately  developed,  derives 
some  of  its  most  important  features 
from  the  association  of  plants  with 
characteristic  foliage  with  those  that 
afford  rich  floral  colouring.  Thus 
Lobelia  speciosa,  which  forms  the 
most  beautiful  bands  of  bright  blue 
on  the  margin  of  beds  of  scarlet 
geraniums,  shows  with  tenfold  effect 
when  edged  externally  with  Ceras- 
tium    tomentosum,   a  silvery-leaved 


plant  of  low  growth,  which  may  be 
clipped  to  a  low  close  line,  so  as  to 
furnish  beds  and  ribbons  with  a 
finishing  boundary,  which  by  contrast 
with  bright  colours  is  most  beautiful. 
There  are  hundreds  of  plants  of 
similar  character,  varying  in  their 
habit  of  growth,  for  the  most  part 
easily  kept  and  easily  propagated, 
which  may  be  U3ed  in  tne  summer 
decoration  of  the  garden,  both  to 
increase  the  variety  of  subjects  and 
add  to  the  brilliancy,  by  the  contrast 
of  neutral  tints,  of  the  most  highly- 
coloured  flowers.  As  we  cannot  dis- 
pose of  all  these  in  one  article,  we 
shall  now  direct  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  most  recently  introduced,  and 
offer  a'  few  hints  for  their  manage- 
ment, and  the  uses  to  which  they  may 
be  put. 

Among  these  there  are  some  re- 
markably showy  subjects,  which 
every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in 
garden  colouring  should  make  ac- 
quaintance with,  either  with  a  view 
to  immediate  use  in  systems  of  bed- 
ding, or  to  grow  for  a  season  in  order 
that  their  character  may  be  under- 
stood for  their  proper  use  at  a  future 
time.  The  one  which  first  deserves 
mention  is  Perilla  NanMnensis,  a 
species  of  balm,  from  China.  The 
entire  plant,  stem  and  leaves  alike,  is 
of  a  deep  bronzy  purple  colour,  and 
with  good  culture  plants  of  it  may  be 
grown  to  a  height  of  three  feet,  and 
the  same  in  breadth,  v,  hen  its  deeply- 
notched  and  wrinkled  leaves,  and  free 
branching  habit,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  imaginable. 
But  such  specimens  are  not  usually 
required  for  bedding  purposes ;  if 
they  are  from  four  to  six  inches  high, 
or  even  less,  in  May,  they  soon  ac- 
quire robustness  after  being  planted 
out,  and  may  then  be  kept  to  any 
desired  height  by  simply  nipping  off 
the  tops,  which  will  cause  them  to 
throw  off  side-shoots,  and  become 
very  bushy.  Where  Perillas  are 
largely  used  as  bedders,  the  seed  is 
usually  sown  in  January,  and  placed 
in  heat.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
furnished  with  two  or  three  rough 
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leaves,  they  are  pricked  out  into 
pans,  from  which  they  are  in  due 
time  potted  into  thumb  pots,  and 
then  into  60-sized  pots,  to  be 
ready  for  turning  out  at  bedding 
time.  Those  who  have  no  conve- 
nience for  raising  them  early  in  heat, 
may,  nevertheless,  grow  Perillas ; 
and  there  is  good  time  now  to  have 
fine  plants  in  the  open  ground  by  the 
first  week  in  June. 

Procure  a  shilling  packet  of  seed, 
which  will  produce  about  three  hun- 
dred plants.  Sow  the  seed  thinly, 
in  shallow  pans  filled  with  fine  earth, 
and  cover  it  very  lightly.  Place 
these  pans  in  a  frame  or  pit,  or  under 
the  stage  of  a  greenhouse,  and  lay 
over  each  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  shut 
them  up  close  and  warm.  If  the 
soil  is  sufficiently  moist  before  the 
seed,  is  sown,  no  more  watering  will 
be  required  till  the  seeds  have  germi- 
nated, as  the  glass  will  prevent 
evaporation.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings appear,  remove  the  glass  and 
place  the  pans  in  full  light,  but 
where  they  can  be  slightly  shaded 
during  hot  sunshine.  They  will 
grow  rapidly ;  and  when  they  have 
three  rough  leaves — that  is,  three 
leaves  from  the  centre,  not  counting 
the  original  seed  leaves — carefully 
pot  them  into  thumb  pots,  in  a  mix- 
ture of  leaf-mould,  dung  rotted  to 
powder,  silver  sand,  and  loam,  equal 
parts.  When  potted  and  watered, 
shut  them  up  in  a  frame  quite  close, 
and  let  them  remain  so,  without  air, 
for  three  or  four  days  ;  then  give  air 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  give 
air  freely,  and  shut  up  close  towards 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
plants  will  make  rapid  progress ;  and 
when  they  have  quite  filled  the  pots 
with  roots  they  may  be  shifted  into 
60-sized  pots,  and  by  the  time  they 
fill  those  with  roots  it  will  be  time 
also  to  plant  them  out  in  the  beds 
and  borders  they  are  to  occupy. 

Two  other  plants  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  Perilla  Nankinensis  as 
equally  valuable  where  richly  co- 
loured foliage  is  required,  are  Atri- 
plex  hortensis  rubra,  or  purple  orach, 
an  old-fashioned  plant  belonging  to 
the  spinach  family,  and  Chenopodium 


atriplicis,  also  of  the  same  family  as 
spinach.  These  two  plants  produce 
the  most  richly-coloured  foliage  of 
any  plants  in  our  gardens,  and  every 
gardener  should  be  acquainted  with 
their  uses  and  management.  The 
purple  orach  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion in  the  horticultural  world  when 
first  used  in  beds  with  Flower  of  the 
Day  Geranium  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
There  were  very  few,  even  among 
professional  gardeners,  who  could 
determine  the  name  and  history  of 
those  robust-looking,  hastate-leaved 
herbaceous  plants,  which  from  head 
to  foot  were  of  the  colour  of  port 
wine,  and  not  a  tint  of  green  any- 
where visible.  When  the  sunshine 
streams  through  the  leaves  of  the 
purple  orach  the  effect  is  charming, 
and  we  may  search  in  vain  for  any 
similar  effect  among  the  colours  of 
flowers.  But  this  is  of  less  value 
than  perilla  as  a  bedder.  Perilla 
grows  more  and  more  beautiful  the 
whole  season  through,  and  will  bear 
a  few  degrees  of  frost  unhurt.  If  it 
is  desired  to  plant  beds  with  it  in 
July,  or  later,  to  take  the  place  of 
annuals  or  other  plants  that  have 
passed  their  heyday,  the  stock  can 
be  obtained  by  taking  cuttings  from 
the  perillas  six  or  seven  weeks  or 
more  before  they  are  required  for 
planting  out,  and  those  cuttings 
will  root  without  heat,  by  being 
shut  up  in  a  frame  for  a  fortnight, 
and  kept  shaded.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  extent  to  which  perillas  may  be 
propagated  from  a  mere  pinch  of  seed 
in  the  first  instance,  and  the  only 
limit  to  its  endurance  is  that  imposed 
by  the  weather.  On  the  other  hand, 
Atriplex  hortensis  rubra,  the  claret- 
coloured  spinach,  will  not  last  the 
season  through,  and  it  cannot  be  kept 
on  from  cuttings  when  it  has  passed 
a  certain  stage  of  its  growth,  and  is 
beginning  to  produce  seed.  When 
young  it  may  be  topped  and  struck, 
but  the  cuttings  rarely  make  good 
plants,  and  it  requires  a  brisk  heat  to 
cause  them  to  root ;  and  heat  destroys 
their  rich  colour,  and  causes  the  new 
growthto  become  adingy  green,  so  that 
the  plants  must  have  time  to  recover 
in  a  cold  frame  before  they  are  fit  for 
bedding.    While  it  lasts,  however,  it 
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is  a  most  beautiful  object,  and  single 
plants  may  be  grown  to  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  or  it  may  be  kept 
to  a  height  of  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  by  nipping  out  the  tops,  which 
causes  the  plants  to  produce  side 
branches.  When  once  it  begins  to 
seed,  its  day  is  over— no  stopping  will 
prevent  it  seeding ;  and  even  if  cut- 
tings be  struck  then,  they  are  worth- 
less as  plants.  To  make  the  most  of 
this  truly  fine  bedder,  then,  it  should 
never  be  sown  till  the  beginning  of 
April.  It  should  be  planted  out 
small,  in  a  rich  soil,  which  will  give 
it  luxuriance  ;  and  in  a  cool,  moist 
position,  it  will  be  in  less  haste  to 
flower,  than  in  a  hot,  dry  position. 
But  under  any  circumstances  it  can- 
not be  depended  on  to  last  beyond  the 
end  of  August,  when  it  must  be  re- 
placed with  something  else  to  con- 
tinue the  display  to  the  end  of  the 
season. 

The  third  plant  we  specified  as 
worthy  of  special  attention,  Cheno- 
podium  atriplicis,  is  also  an  old- 
fashioned  plant,  the  true  value  of 
which  has  been  only  recently  recog- 
nized. This  will  grow  to  a  height  of 
five  feet,  and  if  allowed  to  run  to  that 
height  is  truly  superb,  though  it  will 
generally  be  more  useful  if  kept 
dwarf  by  nipping  out  the  points  of 
the  leading  shoots,  so  as  to  cause  the 
growth  of  a  constant  succession,  and 
a  bushy  habit.  The  beauty  of  the 
plant  consists  in  the  rich  carmine 
hue  of  the  powder  which  covers  the 
young  leaves  and  stems  ;  but  as  the 
leaves  get  old  this  powder  disappears, 
and  the  leaves  then  assume  a  dingy 
brown  or  unpleasant  green  hue ; 
hence,  to  keep  up  its  beauty,  frequent 
pinching  off  of  the  points  is  essential. 
These  two  spiuaceous  plants  may 
be  raised  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
described  above  for  Perilla  Nanki- 
nensis,  and  the  soil  in  the  seed-pans 
and  pots  should  be  of  the  same  kind. 
When  planted  out,  any  garden  soil 
suits  them ;  they  are,  in  fact,  not  at 
all  particular,  but,  as  just  remarked, 
a  cool  rich  soil  suits  the  purple  orach 
best,  because  of  its  tendency  to  seed 
early,  which  makes  an  end  of  its 
beauty.  The  purple  orach  may  also 
be  sown  in  April  where  it  is  to  re- 


main for  the  season  ;  but  Chenopo- 
dium  atriplicis  should  ?iever  be  sown 
in  the  open  ground,  on  account  of  its 
very  miffy  character  when  young, 
and  its  tendency  in  consequence  to 
damp  off  or  perish  in  hot  sunshine. 
When  it  attains  a  height  of  three  or 
four  inches,  it  is  quite  able  to  with- 
stand any  amount  of  moisture  or  sun- 
shine, and  is  every  way  hardy  and 
vigorous. 

We  have  described  these  plants 
at  length,  not  because  they  are  either 
new  or  curious  in  themselves,  but 
because  in  villa  gardens  they  may  be 
turned  to  account  to  produce  very 
novel  effects,  and  because  also  many 
country  gardeners  are  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  them. 
In  the  vicinity  of  London,  nursery- 
men retail  plants  of  perilla  and  purple 
orach  at  prices  varying  from  fourto  six 
shillings  a  dozen,  and  the  customers 
suppose  by  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  plants  that  there  is  some  mystery 
in  raising  stock  of  them.  We  have 
now  shown  how  a  few  thousands  may 
be  grown,  without  difficulty,  at  the 
cost  of  a  few  shillings,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  the  information  will  be 
esteemed  by  the  majority  of  our 
readers. 

The  fourth  plant  of  the  class  is 
the  newest,  and  it  is  uuquestionably 
the  best.  Its  name  is  Achyranthus 
Verschaffelti ;  it  is  also  known  as 
Iresene  Herbstii,  but  the  first  name  is 
that  usually  recognized.  This  is  an 
amaranthaceous  plant  of  branching 
habit  and  free  growth,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  of  a  deep  rich  claret  colour, 
with  a  vivid  carmine  band  along  the 
line  of  the  midrib.  A  mass  of  it  has- 
a  more  gorgeous  effect  than  that  of 
any  purple-leaved  plant  known  ;  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  kinds  available  for 
bedding,  and  it  may  be  propagated 
from  cuttings  in  a  moderate  hot-bed 
with  the  utmost  facility. 

Coleus  Verschaffeliih&B  been  justly 
famous  in  this  category.  The  rich 
chocolate  crimson  of  a  great  mass  of 
this  plant,  when  edged  with  Centaurea 
ragusina,  is  absolutely  indescribable. 
This  coleus  requires  a  rich  soil  and  a 
warm  sheltered  position,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  planted  till  quite  the  end  of 
June.  To  obtain  stock  of  it,  purchase 
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at  once  a  few  strong  plants,  take  off 
the  points  of  the  shoots  so  as  to  make 
cuttings  of  them  an  inch  long.  Plant 
these  cuttings  singly  in  thumb  pots, 
filled  with  leaf-mould  or  peat,  and 
place  on  a  hot-bed.  They  will  enjoy 
a  brisk  moist  heat,  and  unless  very 
badly  managed,  not  one  will  fail. 
Colens  nigricans,  of  the  same  habit 
as  the  preceding,  is  the  darkest  bed- 
ding plant  shown ;  its  leaves  are 
black. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
hardy  plants,  will  find  the  following 
very  beautiful,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  formation  of  groups  of  ornamen- 
tal foliaged  plants: — Oxalis  corni- 
culata  rubra,  a  close- growing,  tufted 
plant,  with  chocolate  and  crimson 
leaves.  Plantago  rubra,  red  leaves. 
Trifoliumrubrum  pictum,  deep  brown- 
ish bronze.  Sedum  telephium  atro- 
purpureum,  nearly  black.  Ajuga 
reptans  purpurescens,  nearly  black. 

We  have  yet  one  remark  to  make 
on  this  subject,  and  that  is,  that  as  a 
rule  plants  with  ornamental  foliage 
do  not  assort  well  in  the  same  beds 
with  plants  that  have  gay  flowers. 
For  edging  beds  of  geraniums, 
verbenas,  etc.,  etc.,  many  of  those 
which  have  grey  and  silvery  foliage 
are  of  the  highest  value,  such  as 
variegated  arabis  and  alyssum,  Ceras- 
tium  tomentosum,  Stacbys  lanata, 
etc. ;  but  the  more  highly-coloured 
plants  now  before  us  assort  best  with 
plants  that  are  also  chiefly  beautiful 
on  account  of  their  leaves.     Thus  it 


will  be  a  safer  course  for  the  inexpe- 
rienced to  appropriate  the  beds  and 
ribbon  borders  in  which  these  plants 
are  to  be  used  wholly  to  foliage 
plants  ;  the  effect  will  then  be  more 
novel  and  unique.  As  an  example  of 
the  way  this  may  be  done,  we  will 
describe  a  foliage  ribbon  we  had  in 
our  garden  last  summer.  This  was 
adopted  on  a  border  shaded  with 
large  trees,  where  flowering  plants 
never  give  full  satisfaction,  owing  to 
the  deficiency  of  sunshine.  The 
front  line  consisted  of  variegated 
Arabis,  producing  a  close  neat  line  of 
yellowish  grey.  The  next  line  con- 
sisted of  Perilla  Nankinensis  and 
Atriplex  hortensis  rubra  mixed,  the 
effect  of  which  was  much  richer  than 
either  would  be  separately.  When 
the  Atriplex  became  seedy  it  was 
removed,  and  by  nipping  off  the  tops 
of  the  Perilla,  these  soon  filled  out 
the  space  by  their  side  growth.  The 
third  row  consisted  of  an  old- 
fashioned  border  everlasting  flower, 
called  Antennaria  margaritaeea, 
which  has  bright  silvery  leaves,  but 
the  flowers  are  worthless.  This  was 
kept  to  its  proper  height  and  full  of 
dense  growth  by  frequently  nipping 
off  the  tops.  The  back  row  consisted 
of  Coleus  Verschaflelti.  Nothing 
could  be  more  effective  than  this 
planting  ;  and  the  rear  of  the  border 
being  a  line  of  evergreen  shrubs,  the 
glowing  colours  and  striking  con- 
trasts of  the  lines  of  plants  was  most 
beautiful. 


BEDDING   ROSES. 


A  collection  of  the  best  hybrid  per- 
petual roses,  either  on  their  own  roots 
or  on  short  stocks,  is  always  an  inte- 
resting feature  in  a  garden  ;  but  if 
the  varieties  are  numerous,  we  shall 
observe  that,  at  the  best  of  times, 
there  are  many  not  in  bloom,  and  the 
blanks  caused  thereby  destroy  the 
harmony  of  the  scene,  regarded  solely 
as  intended  to  please  by  a  uniform 
distribution  of  colour.  Poses  may 
be  planted  in  a  hundred  various  wa\  s 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
planter,  and  yet,  in  every  one  of  the 


arrangements,  we  might  fail  to  dis- 
cover, at  any  season  of  the  year,  a 
genuine  bedding  effect.  In  fact,  if 
roses  are  grouped  as  roses,  and  their 
culture  pursued  under  the  impulse  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  rose,  as  a  subject 
of  floricultural  care  and  study,  it  will 
rarely  happen  that  a  display  is  pro- 
duced such  as  would  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  persons  more  anxious 
for  colour  than  quality,  and  for  the 
greatest  possible  display  of  blooms 
over  a  given  extent  of  ground.  Yet 
the  interests  of  those  who  entertain 
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such  (to  the  florist)  base  idea3  should 
be  thought  of;  and  as  we  have  always 
kept  in  view  the  interests  of  flori- 
culture when  treating  of  the  progress 
of  the  ro3e,  we  are  now  disposed  to 
show  how,  in  any  garden  tolerably 
well  managed,  beds  of  roses  on  the 
true  bedding  system  may  be  planted 
and  maintained  with  every  reasonable 
certainty  of  success. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  making  a 
selection  for  this  purpose,  great  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised.  The  most 
prized  of  all  roses,  the  Teas,  are  con- 
tinuous and  abundant  bloomers  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
which  is  the  most  useful  rose  in 
existence,  they  are  too  tender  to  be 
generally  used,  and  except  in  the 
most  favoured  districts  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  island,  would 
cither  have  to  be  taken  up  in  autumn, 
and  kept  over  winter  in  pots,  or  in 
large  part  renewed  every  spring,  to 
make  good  the  losses  occasioned  by 
the  winter.  This  last  alternative 
would  defeat  the  object  in  view,  for 
bedding  roses  are  supposed  to  become 
established  features,  and  replanting 
every  season  of  some  part  of  the  col- 
lection would  result  in  the  production 
of  a  late  and  scanty  bloom.  Then, 
if  I  take  a  few  of  the  most  valued  of 
hybrid  perpetuals — say,  for  instance, 
Jules  Margottin — we  have  a  first-rate 
rose  for  a  third  or  fourth  row ;  it 
makes  a  huge  bush,  and  produces  a 
grand  display  of  its  cherry-coloured 
flowers.  But  this  fine  rose  blooms  in 
a  series  of  efforts,  and  its  first  bloom 
is  generally  over  before  General  Jac- 
queminot, Geant  des  Batadles,  Mrs. 
Elliott,  and  other  leading  kinds,  are 
quite  at  their  best.  We  are  to  have 
for  beds  what  are  to  be  judged  as 
beds,  and  not  as  collections  of  roses, 
continuous  and  late  bloomers ;  and 
the  choice  lies  among  the  Bengal  and 
Noisette  roses  first,  and  next  among 
the  Hybrid  perpetuals,  Bourbons,  and 
Teas,  choosing  the  hardiest,  the  freest, 
and  generally  the  moderate  growers. 

That  these  remarks  may  not  seem 
out  of  season,  we  may  as  well  inform 
the  beginner  in  rose  culture  that  from 
the  present  time  to  the  middle  of 
May  is  the  best  in  the  whole  year  to 
plant  dwarf  roses  from  cuttings  struck 


last  year.  They  may  be  had  in  any 
quantity  from  the  nurseries  in  small 
pots,  and  may  b3  turned  out  into  beds 
without  the  slightest  check,  and  will 
grow  vigorously  and  bloom  late  in  the 
season  ;  and  the  next  year,  and  every 
year  after,  give  an  early  and  con- 
tinuous bloom,  provided  the  selection 
is  on  the  right  principle  in  the  first 
instance.  Generally  speaking,  a  sound 
loam,  heavily  manured,  will  grow  any 
kind  of  rose.  But  the  more  delicate 
in  habit,  the  more  the  variety  needs 
a  lighter  soil,  and  especially  where 
Teas  and  Noisettes  are  to  be  planted, 
the  soil  should  have  a  large  admix- 
ture of  peat,  leaf-mould,  sharp  sand, 
and  very  rotten  dung,  or  all  of  these 
ingredients  thoroughly  worked  into 
it ;  and  the  Teas  and  Noisettes 
should  be  filled  in  at  planting  with 
just  such  a  mixture  as  would  grow 
fuchsias  to  perfection.  Roses  budded 
or  grafted  on  briars  or  manettis  will 
do  very  well  on  a  heavy  soil,  but 
on  their  own  roots  they  are  more 
particular,  and  whatever  will  temper 
the  soil  should  be  used  for  their  en- 
couragement. Plant  them  firmly,  at 
distances  proportionate  to  their  habit 
of  growth,  water  liberally  at  night 
during  hot  dry  weather,  and  they  are 
pretty  sure  to  do  what  Eu gland  re- 
quires of  every  one  of  us — that  is, 
their  duty. 

Now,  as  to  the  varieties.  The  two 
most  perfect  bedding  roses  known  are 
Cramoisie  Superieure  and  Fabvier,  of 
the  Bengal  section  {Rosa  Indica). 
They  begin  to  bloom  early,  and  they 
continue  to  bloom  even  after  frost 
has  withered  the  wettest  of  their 
buds,  and  they  are  of  such  a  glowing 
fiery  crimson,  that,  as  far  as  mere 
colour  is  concerned,  they  have  no 
equals.  They  are  very  much  alike, 
and  I  have  long  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  is  the 
best.  I  think  I  must  decide  for 
Cramoisie,  but  it  scarcely  matters 
which  is  used,  or  if  the  two  are  mixed 
in  the  same  bed.  These  are  very 
dwarf,  have  striking  bronzy  foliage, 
and  do  not  assort  in  the  same  row 
or  -mass  with  roses  that  have  de- 
cidedly green  leaves.  In  the  same 
section  of  Bengal  or  China  roses  we 
have  Archduke  Charles,  which  may 
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be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
two  just  mentioned,  where  a  diver- 
sity is  required ;  but  it  is  a  second- 
rate  bedding  rose  ;  the  colour  is  not 
satisfactory,  though  bright,  and  it  has 
a  coarseness  of  habit  which  will  annoy 
a  fastidious  eye.  Lastly,  among  these 
little  Chinas,  we  have  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
a  delicate,  pale  flesh,  the  flowers  in 
clusters,  very  double,  and  of  the 
highest  quality  in  every  sense.  These 
are  all  the  bedders  in  the  whole  of 
this  list,  but  there  are  plenty  more  of 
the  same  dwarf,  neat  growth,  and 
profusely  flowering  habit.  The  Noi- 
settes offer  some  beauties,  and  for 
colour  Fellenberg  is  unequalled.  It 
is  of  dwarf  habit,  a  vigorous  but  not 
robust  grower,  very  hardy,  always  in 
bloom,  and  the  blooms  a  cheerful 
cherry  crimson,  with  that  minute 
dash  of  blue  in  it  which  makes  it 
somewhat  of  an  approach  to  Magenta. 
A  true  bedder  is  Fellenberg,  and 
splendid  in  a  mass.  In  the  same  sec- 
tion we  have  Ophirie,  a  trifle  more 
vigorous  than  the  last,  habit  race- 
mose, foliage  exquisitely  beautiful, 
blossoms  nankeen  copper,  very  dis- 
tinct, and  a  splendid  contrast  to 
the  crimsons  in  a  bed.  Among  all 
the  beautiful  Noisettes  there  are  but 
three  others  fit  for  the  purpose  now 
before  us — namely,  Miss  Glegg, 
Aimee  Vibert,  and  Caroline  Mar- 
niesse  ;  the  first  two  are  nearly  alike, 
robust  growers,  bright  shining  foliage, 
and  abundance  of  white  flowers  in 
clusters ;  the  last  is  a  free  grower 
and  an  abundant  bloomer,  but  the 
tint  of  pink  in  the  buds  and  centre  of 
the  flowers  very  much  detracts  from 
its  merit  as  a  bedder.  Perhaps  Vi- 
comtesse  d'Avesne  might  answer  as  a 
bedder  for  the  sake  of  mauve-coloured 
roses,  but  its  ugly  upright  habit,  and 
its  ragged  appearance  when  a  few 
faded  blooms  are  allowed  to  hang, 
prevent  me  recommending  it  as  I  have 
the  others.  Among  the  Teas,  Gloire 
de  Dijon  is  unrivalled  for  a  pillar,  a 
standard,  or  a  bed;  but  it  grows 
strong,  and  is  nothing  if  not  big ; 
and  here  then  we  have  material  for 
centre  of  a  large  bed,  where  the 
colour,  yellow  salmon,  would  tell 
grandly  with  circles  of  crimson  round 
it.     Many  other  Teas  ask  for  notice, 


but  I  am  disposed  to  pass  them  all 
over,  for  the  experiences  of  the  win- 
ters 1859-60  and  1860-61  have  left 
an  impression  on  my  mind  that  Teas 
are  for  rose  growers,  not  for  people 
who  want  a  heap  of  flowers,  and  are 
not  prepared  to  incur  much  trouble 
respecting  them.  If  an  exception  is 
to  be  made  in  this  case,  it  must  be  for 
Safranot,  apricot  in  bud,  and  delicate 
buff  when  open  ;  but  though  a  tre- 
mendous bloomer,  it  is  less  continuous 
than  the  last,  and  must  not  be  insisted 
on  as  unexceptionably  desirable  for 
beds. 

Among  the  hybrid  perpetuals 
there  are  true  bedders,  and  the  best 
is  General  Jacqueminot,  a  camellia  in 
form,  ruby  velvet  in  colour  and  tex- 
ture, as  hardy  as  an  oak,  leaves  with 
the  delicacy  of  silk  and  the  substance 
of  parchment,  and  as  prolific  of  bloom 
as  the  "  daisy  that  never  dies."  It  is 
a  grand  rose  for  a  bed,  and  in  habit 
intermediate  between  Cramoisie  and 
the  taller  growers,  such  as  Gloire  des- 
Dijon.  Next  we  have  Geant  des 
Batailles,  considerably  less  vivid  than 
the  Genera],  but  as  continuous  in 
bloom,  and  always  claiming  admira- 
tion. I  have  gathered  flowers  from 
these  two  on  the  15th  of  March  and 
the  31st  of  December,  in  the  same 
year,  and  seen  blooms  on  them  every 
day  in  the  whole  intermediate  period. 
In  ordinary  seasons  they  begin  early 
in  June,  and  make  an  end  of  their 
bloom  by  the  middle  of  November. 
After  these  we  have  William  Jesse, 
crimson  tinged  with  lilac ;  Madame 
Vidot,  flesh  ;  Anna  Alexieff,  rose  j 
Lion  des  Combats,  Prince  Leon, 
Comte  d'Eu,  and  Gloire  de  Boso- 
menes,  and  even  with  these  few,  we 
are  getting  a  little  away  from  the 
mark,  and  there  are  only  three  that 
can  be  recommended  for  universal 
use  as  bedders,  viz,  Anna  Alexieff,  a 
first-class  rose,  which  is  most  unwill- 
ing to  go  out  of  bloom  ;  Madame 
Vidot,  also  most  beautiful  and  full  of 
stuff,  always  in  bloom ;  and  Gloire  de 
Rosomenes,  very  poor  flower,  but  the 
colour  vivid  carmine,  admirable  for 
this  purpose.  Among  the  Bourbons, 
Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  flesh  ;  Bou- 
quet de  Flore,  rich  rose ;  Acidalie, 
white,  are  all  I  should  place  in  such 
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a  list  as  this  ;  so  that  we  pass  over  a 
vast  host  of  the  finest  roses  in  culti- 
vation if  we  adhere  strictly  to  the 
idea  of  plentiful  and  continuous 
bloom.  But  we  have  done  very  well. 
Bedding  plants  are  used  in  masses  of 
the  same  kind,  and  we  have  thus  a 
dozen  distinct  colours,  and  the  varie- 
ties are  twenty  in  number.  For  a 
thorough  rose  grower  the  list  might 
be  swelled  to  about  sixty ;  but  we 
have  kept  as  closely  as  possible  to 
those  which  will  accomplish  the  true 


purpose  of  bedding  plants  in  the 
hands  of  the  least  skilful.  As  there 
is  luck  in  odd  numbers,  we  must  here 
throw  in  the  common  China,  which 
everybody  knows  and  grows,  and 
those  who  doubt  its  fitness  for  use  in 
groups,  only  need  to  take  note  of  it 
round  the  margins  of  the  Rhododen- 
dron and  Pseony  beds  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
commonest  of  garden  plants  has  an 
artistic  value  second  to  none  in  our 
lists.  H. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  NOTE-BOOK. 


Clipping  Hedges. — Everywhere 
about  London  hedges  are  clipped  in  a 
most  ridiculous  fa-hion.  The  usual 
mode  is  to  clip  the  face  perpendicular 
and  the  top  horizontal  ;  the  hedge  is, 
in  fact,  cut  square.  The  consequence 
is  that  the  lower  parts  being  shaded, 
die ;  the  hedge  becomes  a  mass  of 
sticks,  with  verdure  only  on  the  top. 
To  remedy  this,  cut  the  hedge  in 
this  form,  "1  or,  as  they  call  it  in 
some  places,  "like  a  hog's  back." 
Then  every  part  will  have  light 
equally,  and  it  will  be  always  green 
and  dense  from  top  to  bottom. 

Peaches.  —  In  America,  where 
peaches  are  better  grown  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  the  practice 
is  to  sow  peach-stones,  and  when  the 
trees  are  strong,  to  bud  them  with 
choice  varieties.  Thus  the  tree  is 
never  transplanted ;  it  is  made  in  the 
orchard  and  not  in  the  nursery.  The 
American  pomologists  say  this  is  one 
secret  of  the  immense  productiveness 
of  their  peach  trees. 

Obnamental  Geasses  are  some- 
times troublesome  to  get  up  in  the 
first  instance  from  seed.  IMow,  who- 
ever intends  to  grow  ornamental 
grasses  this  season  had  best  sow  the 
seed  in  March  or  April  (the  ear- 
lier the  better)  in  pans,  and  place  the 
pans  on  a  sweet  hot-bed.  When  the 
plants  are  up,  let  them  be  hardened 
by  degrees,  and  early  in  May  you 
may  plant  out  strong  tufts,  and  the 
growth  will  be  luxuriant  from  the 
first. 


Wheee  to  gbow  the  beal 
Maidenhaib  Febn. — Many  growers 
of  ferns  say  that  they  cannot  grow 
Adiantum  capillus  veneris,  though 
they  follow  strictly  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  books.  Let  me  tell 
them  of  a  certain  method  ;  that  is,  if 
they  possess  a  deep  brick  well.  Take 
a  small  plant  with  good  roots,  and  fix 
it  between  the  bricks  inside  the  well 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  top,  and 
where  it  is  not  likely  to  be  injured. 
In  the  course  of  twelve  months,  it 
will  clothe  the  brickwork  of  the  well 
with  an  almost  continuous  sheet  of 
its  lovely  verdure.  Soil  it  does  not 
need;  the  damp  bricks  will  suffice 
for  it  if  it  has  a  little  light.  In  wells 
that  are  a  little  warm,  Trichomanes 
and  Hymenophy  Hums  might  be  grown 
the  same  way. 

ToFloweb  Seedling  Geeanittms 
the  fibst  Season. — Sow  in  a  brisk 
heat  on  the  1st  of  February.  Prick 
them  into  small  pots  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  keep  them  in 
a  warm  place  near  the  glass  till  the 
bedding-plants  are  removed  from  the 
house.  Then  shift  to  6-inch  pots,  and 
put  them  in  the  house.  Give  plenty 
of  air  all  summer,  and  they  will  all 
bloom  in  August  and  September. 
This  is  a  better  way  than  sowing  one 
season  to  flower  the  next,  because  it 
saves  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  seed- 
lings all  winter,  which  is  a  nuisance, 
seeing  that  a  majority  of  them  are 
sure  to  be  worthless.  By  the  quick 
method  they  are  all  proved  before 
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winter,  and  we  keep  only  such  as  are 
worth  house-room. 

Abundo  conspicua. — I  had  a 
plant  of  this  noble  grass  from  Mr. 
Stafford,  of  Hyde,  near  Manchester, 
a  year  ago.  It  grew  last  season  to 
very  stately  dimensions,  forming  a 
grand  tuft  of  somewhat  the  same 
character  as  the  pampas  grass,  but 
more  robust  and  rigid.  It  is  novr, 
after  much  hard  weather,  quite  green 
and  fresh.  Those  who  lore  orna- 
mental grasses  should  at  once  pro- 
cure Arundo  conspicua. 

Double  Pbimulas.  —  Compared 
with  these,  there  is  no  single  primula 
worth  growing.  In  November  last, 
I  made  a  call  at  Mr.  Fraser's  Lea 
Bridge  Nurseries,  and  saw  a  house- 
full  of  double  primulas  in  full  bloom. 
Some  were  specimens  in  8  and  10-inch 
pots,  and  formed  huge  tufts  of  leaves 
and  flowers  of  suca  exquisite  beauty, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them.  Tae  leaves  spread  out 
over  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  form  a 
rich  base,  above  which  spring  large 
trusses  of   white,   blush,   and    rose- 


coloured  flowers,  each  separate  flower 
a  perfect  rosette.  Of  all  delicate 
winter  and  spring  blooming  plants, 
there  can  be  nothing  to  surpass  the 
new  double  primulas.  But  let  no  one 
despise  the  single  ones ;  they  are 
charming  things,  and  when  in  bloom 
make  capital  window  plants. 

Japanese  Honeysuckle.  —  The 
lovely  Lonicera  brachypoda  aureo- 
reticulata  ("  What's  in  a  name?")  is  as 
hardy  as  any  plant  in  our  gardens. 
It  will  grow  in  any  soil,  and  in  any 
position,  and  the  variegation  never 
varies.  I  have  a  fine  plant  on  the 
summit  of  my  bastion,  where  it  has 
been  several  times  bard  frozen  of  late, 
but  is  now  pushing  its  new  shoots 
with  vigour.  When  grown  in  a  pot 
under  glass,  and  trained  to  a  huge 
sugar-loaf  outline,  it  is  a  very  hand- 
some plant  for  decorating.  It  will  be 
observed  (by  those  who  do  observe) 
that  the  young  leaves  in  spring  are  at 
first  of  the  same  shape  as  oak-leaves. 
They  afterwards  change  to  a  simple 
ovate  form. 


EXHIBITION  FUCHSIAS. 


Dueing  the  years  1861  and  1862,  I 
gave  at  some  length  in  these  pages 
particulars  of  comparisons  of  various 
fuchsias,  as  adapted  for  bedding, 
exhibition,  and  other  purposes. 
Readers  in  want  of  general  informa- 
tion on  fuchsias  will  find,  on  referring 
to  the  volume  for  1861,  much  to  in- 
terest them,  especially  as  to  the  cha- 
racters and  habits  of  the  specific  and 
hybrid  forms  of  fuchsias  that  repre- 
sent large  sections  of  the  family.  It 
is  because  those  articles  dealt  with 
all  general  questions  that  the  present 
is  confined  to  the  particular  subject 
of  growing  exhibition  varieties. 

Fuchsias  may  be  baised  peom: 
Seed  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  and  this 
is  the  method  to  be  followed  by  those 
who  hope  to  raise  new  and  useful 
varieties.  When  it  is  desired  merely 
to  increase  the  number  of  certain 
kinds,  seed  should  never  be  collected, 
the  plants  should  be  propagated  from 
cuttings   only ;  and  the  best  season 


for  such  work  is  during  February, 
March,  and  April.  In  saying  "  seed 
should  never  be  collected,"  a  distinct 
object  is  intended,  and  it  is  to  save 
the  inexperienced  amateur  from  dis- 
appointment. In  raising  seedling 
fuchsias,  not  more  than  one  per  cent, 
of  their  number  can  be  expected  to 
prove  better  than  varieties  we  already 
possess.  Therefore  hundreds  of  plants 
must  be  bloomed  to  obtain  a  few 
worth  keeping  ;  and  as  there  are  not 
many  persons  who  can  devote  the 
space  and  time  to  the  culture  of  seed- 
lings on  a  large  scale,  it  is  right  that 
a  warning  should  be  set  up  here,  so 
that  only  those  who  are  prepared  to 
incur  serious  labour  may  involve 
themselves  in  the  trouble  of  raising 
seedling  fuchsias.  But,  for  the  ama- 
teur bent  on  conquering  difficulties, 
the  fuchsia  is  an  interesting  subject. 

There  is  no  flower  so  easy  to 
hybridize,  because  either  stamens  or 
stigmas  can  be  removed  at  will  with 
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the  greatest  facility  ;  and  as  pollen  is 
abundantly  produced,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  operation.  But  it 
requires  judgment  to  determine  on 
the  varieties  which  have  to  be  used 
for  crossing,  and  the  flowers  selected 
must  be  dealt  with  as  aoon  as  they 
open:  it  would  be  best,  indeed,  to 
remove  the  stamens  from  the  mother 
flowers  previous  to  the  expansion  of 
the  sepals  by  opening  them  artificially, 
so  as  the  more  effectually  to  prevent 
fertilization  by  the  natural  process. 
As  the  fuchsia  ripens  berries  in  abun- 
dance, seed  is  always  obtainable  in 
plenty  ;  and  those  who  save  the  seed 
as  produced,  without  taking  any 
trouble  to  effect  a  cross,  will  have 
almost  as  good  a  chance  of  improved 
varieties  as  those  who  manipulate 
most  diligently. 

The  berries  should  be  gathered 
when  quite  ripe ;  they  should  then 
be  crushed,  and  the  pulp  washed 
away  from  the  seed  ;  the  seeds  spread 
on  paper,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
put  away  till  March,  which  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  them.  The  ardent 
cultivator  will,  however,  prefer  to 
sow  a  batch  as  soon  as  gathered  from 
the  earliest  flowers,  in  order  to  get 
strong  plants  before  winter.  In  a 
warm  house,  most  of  these,  if  the 
wood  was  well  ripened  the  previous 
autumn,  will  flower  early  in  the 
spring  ;  and  their  merits  can  be  then 
sufficiently  determined,  and  a  few  be 
saved  to  prove  by  summer  cultiva- 
tion, the  utterly  worthless  to  be 
committed  at  once  to  the  muck -pit. 

To    PROFAGATE    FROM     CUTTINGS, 

get  the  old  plants  into  active  growth 
in  a  moist  pit,  on  a  dung- bed,  or  a 
warm  greenhouse.  Take  off  the 
young  shoots  with  a  heel  when  about 
two  inches  long,  put  them  round  the 
sides  of  5-inch  pots,  in  silver  sand, 
place  them  in  a  steady  bottom-heat, 
and  they  will  be  rooted  in  a  week. 
Cuttings  of  one  inch  will  make  as 
good  plants  as  those  of  larger  growth  ; 
it  matters  not,  indeed,  how  small 
they  are,  if  plump  and  stubby.  For- 
tunately for  the  inexperienced,  the 
fuchsia  does  not  easily  suffer  from 
damp  in  the  cutting  pots,  if  the  tem- 
perature be  between  60"  and  70' ;  we 
have  rooted  them  in  pans  of  Band 


and  water — the  water  half  an  inch 
above  the  surface  of  the  sand — with- 
out losing  more  than  two  or  three 
per  cent,  from  the  smallest  cuttings. 
Where  the  stock  can  be  kept  grow- 
ing all  winter,  the  autumn  is  a  good 
time  to  propagate,  as  the  plants  can 
be  grown  to  much  greater  size  before 
blooming.  There  is  no  better  practice 
for  beginners  than  the  propagation 
of  the  fuchsia. 

Pot  Culture  for  Specimens.— 
Well-rotted  turf  and  old  dung  are 
indispensable  in  the  culture  of  the 
fuchsia.  The  compost  for  specimen 
plants  should  be  sound  loam,  rotten 
dung,  and  turf,  equal  parts,  with 
enough  sand  to  make  the  mixture 
porous.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
directions  as  to  the  proportion  of 
sand,  as  that  must  depend  upon  the 
texture  of  the  loam  ;  the  lighter  that 
is,  the  less  sand  will  be  required.  It 
is  important,  however,  for  the  culti- 
vator to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  lighter 
the  soil,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
growth ;  and,  vice  versa,  in  a  heavy 
compost  the  growth  will  be  slow. 
For  purposes  of  exhibition,  or  in 
growing  specimen  plants  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  a  quick  growth  is  not 
desirable ;  and  in  a  firm  compost  the 
plants  will  make  shorter  joints  and 
stouter  wood  than  in  a  very  light 
soil.  In  raising  a  large  stock,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  leaf-mould 
may  be  used,  in  which  they  will  make 
rapid  progress.  At  the  first  potting 
from  the  cutting-pans  the  soil  may  be 
leaf-mould,  old  dung,  and  turf,  equal 
parts  ;  this  mixture  will  not  require 
the  addition  of  sand.  In  shifting  to 
forty-eights  or  thirty-twos,  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  yellow  loam  should  be 
used,  to  promote  a  sturdy  habit.  At 
every  stage  of  growth,  and  until 
bloom  is  quite  over,  the  fuchsia  re- 
quires liberal  supplies  of  water,  but 
the  drainage  must  be  perfect  ;  no 
good  result  can  be  expected  if  the 
pots  are  water-logged  ;  but  with 
effectual  drainage  they  can  scarcely 
have  too  much  water,  and  they  like 
it  overhead  as  well  as  at  the  root.  A 
warm,  moist  air  is  etniuently  favour- 
able to  growth  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  ;  but  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom  they  need  a  drier  air,  and 
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the  use  of  the  syringe  should  be  dis- 
continued, as  it  splashes  the  pollen 
about  the  foliage,  and  spoils  their 
beauty. 

The  fuchsia  is  partial  to  shade, 
but  should  not  be  denied  some 
amount  of  sunshine.  Seeing  what 
tremendous  growth  any  vigorous 
variety  will  make  in  the  open  ground, 
when  the  soil  is  rich,  and  water  is 
supplied  in  abundance,  it  is  evident 
that  sunshine  is  by  no  means  baneful. 
But  the  fierce  glare  and  dry  heat 
to  which  they  are  sometimes  sub- 
jected under  glass,  is  detrimental, 
and  fine  plants  cannot  be  produced 
under  such  circumstances,  unless 
shading  is  resorted  to  during  the 
mid-day  in  sunny  weather.  The 
dark  varieties  will  bear  and  require 
more  sun  than  the  light  kinds.  Ex- 
cess of  sunshine,  moreover,  will  cause 
the  blooms  to  be  shed  before  opening, 
and  defects  of  drainage  bring  about 
a  similar  result. 

Whatever  the  form  and  character 
of  the  plants,  it  is  most  important 
to  have  the  wood  well  ripened  in 
autumn  ;  growing,  as  we  do,  about 
two  hundred  varieties,  we  are  obliged 
to  adopt  the  simplest  plan  of  accom- 
plishing this. 

As  the  plants  go  out  of  bloom 
they  are  removed  to  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  a  pit,  the  lights  of  which  are  re- 
moved ;  there  the  supply  of  water  is 
diminished,  they  are  exposed  to  all 
weathers,  and  pretty  well  take  care 
of  themselves  until  they  have  tasted 
a  slight  frost,  after  which  they  are 
removed  for  the  winter.  Standards 
and  pyramids  of  large  size  are  kept 
moving  all  winter.  Small  stock  plants 
for  the  next  season  are  stored  in  a 
cool  house,  and  merely  protected 
from  the  frost  until  February,  when 
they  are  started  in  a  gentle  heat  over 
a  dung-bed  or  hot-water  tank,  and 
cuttings  taken  as  required. 

Properties. — It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  the  proper  proportions 
of  a  show  fuchsia.  Our  old  favourite, 
Duchess  of  Lancaster,  is  too  long  in 
the  tube  ;  Big  Ben  is  too  large  and 
loose  in  the  corolla ;  and  Crinoline, 
though  so  attractive,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered perfect  in  form — in  fact,  we 
could  not  endure  many  such  varieties. 


The  tube  should  certainly  be  visible 
from  the  berry  to  the  opening  of  the 
sepals ;  the  sepals  should  be  broad 
and  refiexed,  so  as  to  show  their  under 
surfaces ;  and  the  corolla  should  form 
a  close  cup,  with  the  least  possible 
indentations  at  the  overlapping  of 
the  petals.  Prince  Leopold  comes 
very  near  to  what  I  imagine  to  be 
the  form  of  a  perfect  fuchsia  ;  but  the 
corolla  is  rather  too  large  and  Crino- 
line-like thoroughly  to  satisfy  me. 
Earl  of  Devon,  Bo-Peep,  Excellent, 
Autocrat,  Souvenir  de  Chiswick,  Al- 
bert Smith,  and  Catherine  Hayes,  are 
the  best-proportioned  fuchsias  I  can 
call  to  mind;  they  are  thoroughly 
symmetrical,  with  substantial  refiexed 
sepals,  close  cup-like  corollas,  and 
their  colours  are  exquisite.  In  re- 
gard to  colour,  selfs,  such  as  Alpha 
and  Comte  de  Boileau,  are  of  no 
value,  though  useful  as  bedders  and 
border  flowers.  A  good  contrast  is 
needed  between  sepals  and  corolla; 
and  in  light  flowers  the  white,  whether 
of  sepals  or  corolla,  should  be  pure, 
with  no  stain  of  green,  brown,  or 
orange,  the  first  defect  being  very 
common.  Conspicua  and  Madame 
Cornelissen  very  nearly  satisfy  every 
requirement,  though  their  colouring 
is  a  reversion  of  the  ordinary  rule.  Koi 
des  Blanches  has  a  very  pure  white 
calyx,  though  otherwise  a  second-class 
flower.  The  rich  purple  of  Schiller 
contrasts  most  beautifully  with  the 
white  sepals  when  grown  under  glass, 
but  in  beds  the  white  of  the  sepals 
acquires  a  brown  stain.  The  more 
pure  and  definite  the  colours,  if  com- 
bined with  good  qualities  of  form, 
the  higher  will  the  flower  rank  in 
the  order  of  merit.  The  footstalks 
should  be  long  enough  to  allow  the 
flowers  to  droop  gracefully,  and 
graceful  curving  lines  should  prevail 
throughout  the  plant,  both  in  dispo- 
sition of  the  branches,  foliage,  and 
clusters  of  flowers. 

A    SELECTION    OF     THIRTY   VARIETIES 
ADAPTED  FOR  EXHIBITION. 

Dark. — Comet,  Senator,  Always 
Beady,  Earl  of  Devon,  Josefa,  Pau- 
line, Prince  Imperial,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Lord  Elcho,   Souvenir  de  Chiswick, 
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Little  Bo-peep,  Tristram  Shandy. 
Light.  —  Guiding  Star,  Queen  of 
Hanover,  Minnie  Banks,  Fair  Oriana, 
Heine  Blanche,  Rose  of  Castile,  Venus 
de  Medici,  Schiller,  Dr.  Livingstone, 
Annie,  Princess  Alice,  Duchess  of 
Lancaster.  White  Corolla.  —  Con- 
spicua,  Madame  Cornelissen,  Marie 
Cornelissen,  Princess  of  Prussia. 
Double. — Hercules,  Universal,  Grand 
Duke. 


A  SELECTION  OF  TWELVE  SUPERB  VA- 
EIETIES,  TO  BE  SENT  OUT  IN  THE 
SPBINO  OF  1865. 

Aurora  (Bull).  —  Corolla  beauti- 
fully expanded  and  exquisitely  formed, 
of  the  richest  purple,  with  distinct 
red  base,  and  a  central  crimson  vein 
in  each  petal ;  tube  and  sepals  dark 
crimson,  the  latter  reflexed  back  to 
the  tube. 

Brilliant  (Bull).  —  Broad  bright 
red  sepals,  well  reflexed,  short,  well- 
formed  rich  purple  corolla,  with  each 
of  the  petals  triangularly  marked 
with  crimson. 

Evangeline  (Bull). — Deep  crimson 
tube  and  sepals,  the  latter  reflexed ; 
very  large,  much  expanded,  open, 
rich  purple  corolla. 

Hector  (Bull). — Beautifully  even 
well-formed  rich  purple  corolla, 
largely  expanded,  with  bright  ruby- 
red  sepals  completely  reflexed. 

Juliette   (Bull). — Pink  tube   and 


sepals,  the  latter  reflexed  and  re- 
curved ;  large  striking  lavender- 
coloured  corolla. 

Lucrezia  Borgia  (E.  G.  Hender- 
son).— Single,  in  the  style  of  Prince 
Leopold ;  corolla  of  immense  size, 
bell-shaped,  smooth  and  substantial, 
striped  lake  and  purple  ;  sepals  crim- 
son scarlet ;  a  fine  subject. 

Puritani  (E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Son). — Like  Acme,  and  more  free  in 
habit ;  a  charming  variety. 

Reviver  (Bull).  —  Carmine  tube 
and  sepals,  elegantly  reflexed,  very 
thick  barrel-shaped  wax-like  purple 
corolla. 

Vivian  (Bull). — Intense  dark  crim- 
son tube  and  sepals,  horizontally  re- 
flexed, with  dark  maroon  double 
corolla. 

Diadem  (Smith).  —  One  of  the 
grandest  double  fuchsias  known ; 
sepals  waxy  scarlet  ;  corolla  dark 
violet,  with  vermilion  feathers. 

Fantastic  (Smith). — A  remarkable 
variety  ;  sepals  scarlet,  corolla  mauve, 
the  latter  consisting  of  eight  parts, 
four  of  which  expand  into  the  form 
of  a  bell,  and  the  other  four  form  a 
tube  in  the  centre,  embracing  the 
filaments. 

General  Lee  (Smith).  —  A  fine 
double  variety  ;  sepals  vivid  crimson 
red,  finely  reflexed  ;  corolla  violet 
purple,  very  large,  smooth,  and  of 
great  substance ;  habit  of  plant 
robust. 


ATJCUBA  JAPONICA,  AND  ITS  KINDRED. 


The  recent  introduction  to  this 
country  of  the  male  plant  of  Aucuba 
Japonica,  and  the  important  effect 
which  its  establishment  in  our  gar- 
dens is  likely  to  have  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  variety  we  already 
possess,  will  perhaps  render  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  interesting. 

The  genus  Aucuba  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Cornacece,  or  Cornels,  a 
family  of  plants  which  are  found  ex- 
clusively in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
chiefly  in  the  temperate  and  cold 
regions,  and  more  particularly  those 
of  North  America  and  Nepaul.  Its 
chief  characteristics  are,  leaves  oppo- 


site, petiolate,  ovate  lanceolate,  acu- 
minated, toothed,  shining,  pale  green, 
beautifully  spotted  with  yellow,  hav- 
ing the  midrib  rather  prominent,  the 
rest  of  the  leaf  reticulately  veined. 
The  flowers  are  small,  petals  blood- 
coloured,  buds  angular.  The  leaves 
are  large,  toothed,  and  veiny,  and 
the  petioles  are  articulated  with  the 
branches,  and  dilated  at  the  ba9e  ; 
hence  there  is  some  analogy  in  the 
genus  to  Fraxinus.  This  genus  was 
included  by  Jussieu  in  the  order 
Rhamni ;  but  from  its  having  no 
affinity  whatever  to  the  families  into 
which  that  order  has  been  since  di- 
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vided,  its  place  in  the  natural  system 
remained  for  some  time  undetermined, 
but  it  was  eventually  placed  in  the 
order  Cornacesc.  As  we  only  pos- 
sessed one  sex  of  the  tree  in  Europe, 
and  that  the  female,  it  prevented  its 
being  accurately  examined,  although 
it  appears  to  have  been  well  known, 
both  by  Siebold  and  Zuccarini,  who 
have  given  excellent  figures  of  both 
Bexes  in  their  Flora  of  Japan. 

With  us,  Aucuba  Japonica  has 
invariably  light  green  leaves,  beauti- 
fully mottled  with  yellow  ;  but  Thun- 
berg  says,  that  in  Japan  the  leaves 
are  sometimes  green,  without  any 
yellow;  and  he  describes  it  as  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  a  man,  or  higher, 
and  common  in  various  places  in 
Japan,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  In 
Britain  it  is  sometimes  called  Varie- 
gated Laurel,  although  Aucuba  is  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known  in  Japan. 
When  first  introduced  into  this 
country,  it  was  grown  in  stoves  and 
greenhouses,  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
discovered  that  it  was  quite  hardy, 
and  that,  moreover,  it  was  not  particu- 
lar as  to  soil  or  situation,  it  speedily 
found  its  way  into  gardens  all  over 
the  kingdom,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  such  a  general  favourite,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  garden  of  any 
pretensions  in  which  it  is  not  to  be 
found,  forming,  by  its  beautiful 
foliage  and  noble  habit,  at  all  times  a 
charming  object,  while  in  the  winter 
it  is  the  principal  ornament. 

The  fruit  is  a  red  drupe,  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  laurel  berry,  and 
contains  a  single  stone,  which  has  a 
bitter,  nauseo\is  kernel;  the  pulp  is 
whitish,  and  rather  sweet.  These 
berries  have  never  yet  been  produced 
in  this  country,  although  the  plants 
bear  every  season  a  profusion  of 
flowers ;  not  because  the  climate  is 
incapable  of  ripening  them,  as  we  are 
told  in  some  books  on  botany,  but 
because  we  had  only  the  plants  which 
bear  the  female  or  pistilliferous 
flowers ;  and,  consequently,  as  there 
was  no  pollen  to  fructify  them,  they 
have  hitherto  been  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing fruit.  However,  Mr.  Standish, 
of  Bagshot,  at  length  succeeded  in 
procuring  from  Japan  the  male  plant, 
which  is  now  generally  distributed, 


and  is  known  at  the  nurseries  as 
Aucuba  Japonica  mascula.  This  plant 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  B.  Fortune, 
in  a  garden  near  Yeddo,  the  capital 
of  Japan,  and  sent  home  by  him  in  a 
Ward's  case.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  the 
plants  we  already  possess,  the  only 
apparent  difference  being  that  they 
bear  four  stamens  instead  of  a  style. 
We  may  therefore  safely  predict 
that  we  shall  shortly  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  in  our  gardens  the 
Aucuba,  bearing  its  clusters  of  beau- 
tiful red  berries,  which  will  add  a 
very  great  additional  charm  to  those 
which  it  already  possesses. 

The  mildness  of  the  winter  of 
1862-3  had  a  singular  effect  upon 
Aucubas  growing  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  larger 
specimens  produced  a  number  of  red 
berries  resembling  the  ordinary  fruit, 
but  very  much  smaller,  and,  of  course, 
not  containing  seed,  as  its  production 
would  be  impossible  without  the 
assistance  of  the  male  flowers.  These 
abortive  berries  have  been  mostly 
produced  by  plants  which  grow  in 
the  shade,  and  generally  damp  situa- 
tions, where  they  catch  the  drip  from 
trees.  We  are  told  by  those  in  whose 
gardens  they  have  grown,  that  the 
plants  in  open  situations  have  not 
produced  any. 

For  many  years  only  one  species 
of  Aucuba  was  known  to  botanists ; 
but  a  few  years  since  another  species 
was  discovered  on  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  from  whence  it  was  sent 
to  this  country,  and  was  described  by 
Mr.  D.  Hooker,  and  figured  in  the 
"  Bot.  Mag.,"  t.  1197,  and  in  the 
"  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Plants," 
pi.  xii.  It  is  called  Aucuba  Himalaiea, 
and  in  all  its  important  characteristics 
very  greatly  resembles  the  Aucuba 
of  Japan — the  only  difference  be- 
tween them  being  that  with  the  former 
the  leaves  are  longer  and  straighter, 
and  the  petals  longer,  straighter,  and 
more  acuminated.  These  characters, 
as  well  as  the  immense  geographical 
distances  between  the  native  localities 
of  the  two  plants,  have  led  botanists 
to  regard  the  two  as  distinct  species. 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  these  differences  are  very  slight; 
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for  when  the  acuminated  points  of 
the  petals  come  to  be  considered, 
although  of  more  importance  than 
the  same  disposition  in  the  leaves, 
yet  they  are  analogous  in  the  two 
organs ;  and  the  petals  being  merely 
modifications  of  leaves,  the  character 
observed  with  one  may  frequently  be 
found  with  the  other.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  Aucuba  in  question  may 
be  found  along  the  north  and  east  of 
Central  Asia,  on  the  high  chain  of 
humid  and  snowy  mountains  on  the 
west  of  China ;  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  between  the  countries  where 
the  two  species  are  found,  there  may 
exist  specimens  which  unite  the  cha- 
racters of  both  of  them,  and  will 
demonstrate  that  they  are  merely 
varieties  of  one  species. 

The  leaves  of  A.  Himalaica  are  of 
a  beautiful  dark  green  colour,  and 
the  berries  a  rich  coral  red,  changing 
to  white  at  the  crown.  It  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the 
botanical  affinity  which  exists  be- 
tween the  flora  of  the  temperate  parts 
of  the  Himalaya  and  that  of  China 
and  Japan — an  affinity  which  is  not 
partaken  by  the  flora  of  Europe.  It 
would  be  easy  to  cite  many  examples 
—such,  for  instance,  as  Enkianthus, 
Skinneria.  Camellia,  Deutzia,  Hel- 
wingia,  Stachyurus  ;  and,  besides 
them,  Panax,  Hydrangea,  Dielytra, 
Kadsura,  Hollboellia,  Magnolia,  Sas- 
safras, and  Trillium — the  last  eight 
of  which  are  also  common  to  the 
northern  part  of  America.  All  these 
genera  are  rare  in  Western  Himalaya, 
and  but  very  few  are  found  in  Cash- 


mere ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
great  number  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
of  Europe  which  are  neither  indi- 
genous to  China,  Japan,  or  North 
America,  are  found  in  abundance  in 
Western  Himalaya,  and  advance 
even  as  far  east  as  Siam. 

The  Himalayan  Aucnba  is  found  at 
an  elevation  of  from  7,000  to  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
such  situations  as  render  it  probable 
that  it  will  live  and  flourish  in  Europe 
in  the  open  air,  if  protected  from  the 
spring  frosts.  It  grows  only  in  damp 
localities,  where  mosses  and  lichens 
are  found  suspended  from  its  branches. 
It  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  espe- 
cially during  fructification,  and  re- 
quires only  the  ordinary  culture  of 
plants  of  the  same  kind,  and  may  be 
very  readily  propagated,  when  re- 
quired, by  grafting  upon  stocks  of 
the  old  species.  M.  Verschaffelt  is 
of  opinion  that  this  plant  may  be 
grown  and  fruited  in  the  open  air,  by 
simply  protecting  it  from  the  spring 
frosts,  in  the  same  manner  as  peach- 
trees  are  ordinarily  protected  in  our 
gardens  ;  but  the  only  way  to  put  the 
matter  beyond  a  doubt  is  to  resort  to 
actual  experiment,  by  which  means  it 
can  soon  be  satisfactorily  ascertained 
whether  or  not  it  is  able  to  stand  our 
winter  and  spring  frosts.  If  it  proves 
hardy,  it  will  be  a  very  desirable 
acquisition  to  the  garden,  as  its  rich 
clusters  of  coral  red  berries,  when 
seen  peeping  out  from  under  the  dark 
green  leaves,  cannot  fail  to  call  forth 
the  unqualified  admiration  of  all 
beholders. 


A  MODE    OE    OBTAINING   NUMEROUS    BUDS    ON 
CAMELLIAS. 


BX  M.   DAMANS,   HOETICULTUUIST,    OF  GOELITZ. 


To  produce  this  result,  and  obtain 
fine  healthy  camellias,  which  will 
remain  in  flower  from  the  month  of 
December  to  April,  they  should  be 
repotted  directly  they  have  ceased 
flowering  and  before  their  fresh  buds 
appear,  which  else  would  be  sure  to 
sutler.    The  most  suitable  soil  is  that 


formed  by  a  mixture  of  one  part  fat 
loam  with  two  parts  peat-mould, 
combined  with  the  necessary  quantity 
of  sand.  The  camellias  are  kept  warm 
and  under  cover  until  their  new  roots 
begin  to  shoot  forth.  They  must  be 
but  moderately  watered  at  the  root, 
but  constantly  and  abundantly   sy- 
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ringed  all  over.  As  soon  as  the 
young  roots  begin  to  be  firm  in  the 
earth,  the  plants  will  require  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  air,  and,  in  a  very 
short  time,  these  new  roots  will  cause 
them  to  develop  vigorous  branches, 
on  which  the  flower-buds  will  form, 
and  on  no  account  must  the  plants 
be  placed  in  the  open  air  till  these 
buds  have  attained  sufficient  develop- 
ment. From  the  commencement  of 
July  to  the  end  of  August  the  camel- 
lias may  remain  out  of  doors  ;*longer 
is  not  advisable,  since  in  our  climate 
the  later  days  of  summer  are  subject 
to  heavy  rain,  which  would  be  very 
prejudicial,  and,  together  with  the 
chilly  nights  frequent  at  this  season, 
would  cause  the  foliage  of  the  plants 
to  become  yellow. 

When  the  camellias  are  replaced 
in  the  greenhouse,  every  care  must 


be  taken  to  so  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture that  they  shall  become  by 
degrees  accustomed  to  the  change. 
When  the  colder  seasons  of  October 
and  November  arrive,  the  greenhouse 
must  be  occasionally  heated  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  early  flower- 
ing. This  warming  process  requires 
the  greatest  prudence,  and  extreme 
care  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  air 
becoming  too  dry,  as  this  would  kill 
the  buds  as  effectually  as  would  the 
withering  of  the  points  of  the  roots. 
Many  horticulturists  keep  camellias 
housed  all  the  summer ;  but  this  is 
not  advisable,  as  the  open  air  is  most 
useful  for  strengthening  the  buds, 
which  are  invariably  found  most 
vigorous  where  the  plants  have  been 
treated  as  above,  and  which  conse- 
quently produce  flowers  of  greater 
■oerfection. 


FLOWEK  SHOWS  IN"  MAECH. 


Royal  Botanic  Society's  fiest 
Spbing  Show  (Saturday,  March  18). 
—The  opening  show  of  this  Society 
was  eminently  successful,  though  the 
weather  was  most  unfavourable.  At 
an  early  hour  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  suite  arrived,  and  was  soon  after 
followed  by  the  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge and  the  Princess  Mary.  There 
was  a  large  and  fashionable  attend- 
ance, and  the  display  of  flowers  in 
the  tent  and  the  conservatory  was 
both  brilliant  and  interesting. 

Hyacinths  and  Tulips  contributed 
the  grandest  masses  of  colour,  and 
were  the  principal  attractions.  Mr. 
W.  Paul  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Son  contributed  fine  collections  of 
100  each,  and  also  fine  groups  of 
twelve  and  eighteen.  These  were 
skilfully  staged,  and  were  in  perfec- 
tion both  as  to  cultivation  and  condi- 
tion. The  varieties  were  for  the  most 
part  the  same  in  both  collections; 
and  to  give  the  names  at  length  would 
be  to  occupy  space  unprofitably,  but 
the  names  of  the  smaller  collections 
may  be  useful.  Messrs.  Cutbush' s 
Twelve  Hyacinths  :  Baron  Von  Tuyll, 
Macaulay,  Grand  Vedette,  Emme- 
line,  Grand  Lilas,  Mont  Blanc,  Von 


Schiller,  Le  Prophete,  Marie,  Flo- 
rence Nightingale.  Mr.  W.  Paul's 
Tivelve  Hyacinths :  Macaulay,  Ida, 
Garrick,  Alba  maxima,  Solfaterre, 
King  of  Blues,  Tubiflora,  Grand 
Lilas,  Prince  Albert,  Grandeur  a 
Merveille,  Von  Schiller,  Von  Speyk. 
The  best  Hyacinths  exhibited  in  the 
class  for  amateurs  were  from  Mr. 
Young,  gardener  to  R.  Barclay,  Esq., 
Highgate.  Mr.  Young's  plants  were 
superbly  bloomed,  and  were  remark- 
ably uniform  in  character  ;  they  were 
Mont  Blanc,  Bleu  Aimable,  General 
Havelock,  Van  Spevk,  Grandeur  a 
Merveille,  Sultan's  Favourite  (flesh, 
with  pink  stripe,  fine),  Charles 
Dickens,  Grand  Lilas,  Howard,  Ma- 
dame Van  der  Hoop,  Argus,  Von 
Schiller,  Princess  Clothilde,  Ida, 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  Mimosa. 
Early  Tulips  were  shown  in  almost 
endless  variety,  and  a  selection  from 
the  whole  may  be  useful.  The  best 
early  Tulips  in  the  show  : — Archduc 
d'Autriche,  bronze  red,  yellow  mar- 
gin, very  neat,  and  the  colouring  pre- 
cise ;  Cerise  Gris  de  Lin,  chocolate, 
with  fawn  edges,  fine  ;  Couleur  Cardi- 
nal, flamed  scarlet ;  Cottage  Maid, 
rose-pink,  white    stripe,   fine ;   Due 
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Van  Thol,  five  varieties — scarlet,  yel- 
low, vermilion,  and  white — all  fine, 
but  the  last-named  the  least  desirable  ; 
Feu  d'Anvers,  fiue  crimson  ;  Duchesse 
de  Parma,  bronze  crimson,  bordered 
buff;  Cramoisie  Royale,  rich  crimson, 
slightly  broken  with  white  feather; 
Cramoisie  Superb  ;  Fabiola,  purplish 
rose,  pale  lilac  feather;  Golden  Prince, 
bright  yellow;  KeiserKroon,  gorgeous 
gold  with  crimson  flame  ;  La  Plai- 
eante,  rosy -purple  ;  Pottebakker, 
white  and  yellow,  both  superb ; 
Proserpine,  salmon-tinted  rose;  Roi 
Pepin,  white  striped  ;  Rose  Luisante, 
lovely  carmine-rose ;  Tom  Moore,  a 
curious  shade  of  reddish-saffron,  very 
neat,  and  superbly  formed  ;  Vermi- 
lion Brilliant,  brilliant  scarlet,  one  of 
the  most  effective. 

Camellias. —  The  principal  exhi- 
bitors were  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr. 
W.  Paul,  Mr.  Todman,  Mr.  Trnssler, 
and  Mr.  Todd.  Among  the  varieties, 
the  following  were  fine  : — Colvilli, 
Imbricata,  Fimbriata,  Ochroleuca, 
Variegata,  Lady  Hume's  Blush, 
Donckelaari,  Reticulata,  Rossi,  La- 
vinia  Maggi,  Henry  Favre,  Giardino 
Franchetti,  Innocenza,  Monarch, 
Duchess  of  Grafton,  Lucullus,  Beali, 
Mathotiana,  Reine  des  Fleurs,  Archi- 
duchessa  Augusta,  Belle  Jeannette, 
Caryophylloides,  Monteroni,  Feasti, 
Sarah  Frost,  Alba  Illustrata,  Optima, 
Eximia,  Jenny  Lind,  Bride,  King. 

Hoses. — Mr.  W.  Paul  put  up  a 
grand  collection  of  cut  roses,  which, 
considering  the  season,  were  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  The  following 
were  noted  as  being  particularly  good, 
neither  thin,  nor  false  in  colour,  nor 
faulty  in  outline ;  and  it  is  a  good 
list  for  the  18th  of  March  in  such  a 
cold  season  as  the  present : — Anna 
Alexieff,  very  fine  ;  Peter  Lawson, 
fine ;  Gloire  de  Dijon,  repeated  all 
over  the  boxes,  and  always  good  and 
true — what  a  never-fail  rose  it  is  ; 
John  Nasmyth,  middling ;  Madame 
H.  Jacquin,  fine  ;  Louise  de  Savoie, 
extra  fine,  quite  as  good  as  the  first 
blooms  in  a  cool  house ;  Napoleon 
(Ch.),  round  as  a  ball,  colour  bright 
rose,  a  fine  rose ;  President,  superb  ; 
Madame  Damaizin,  Alba  rosea — this 
is  like  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  but  a 
better  form ;  Alfred  de  Rougemont, 


Safrano,   very  fine ;    Rubens,  fine  ; 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  La  Quinti- 
nie,   Marquis   de  Foucault,  Madame 
Furtado,   Comtesse  de  la  Bartha,  a 
fine  globular  tea  ;  Madame  C.  Crape- 
let,    Triomphe  de  Guillot  Fils,   La- 
marque,  not  quite  out,  and  all  the 
better,   for   the  charming  groups   of 
half-expanded  buds,  added  a  rare  and 
peculiar  grace  to  the  otherwise  rich 
collection  ;  Rev.  H.  Dombrain,  Devo- 
niensis,  Madame  Falcot,  Vicomtesse 
de  Cazes,  Jaune  d'Or,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Moiret,  Duchess  of  Sutherland — this 
old  friend,  not  long  since  one  of  the 
most  famous    roses    known,    had   a 
charmingly    fresh    appearance,    and 
lost  nothing  by  comparison  with  later 
productions  ;  Senateur  Vaisse,  good, 
but   showing   the   effect   of   forcing. 
There  was  only  one  collection  of  pot 
roses,   and   they  were   perfect   little 
specimens  in  8-inch  pots,  with  six  or 
seven  blooms  each,  and  those  blooms 
such  as  only  the  most  expert  culti- 
vators  could  produce.     These  came 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Ches- 
hunt,  and  their  fresh,  lusty,  and  lus- 
trous  appearance   was   worthy  of  a 
firm  that  has  so  long  held,  and  so 
well  keeps,  a  foremost  place  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  queen  of  flowers. 
Amateur  rosarians   should  not  rest 
till  they  have  seen  such  specimens  as 
these ;  and  there  is  no  better  way  of 
seeing  them  than  at  a  flower  show, 
and,  having  seen   them,  they  ought 
not  to  rest  till  they  have  succeeded 
in  producing  plants  like  them,  and  to 
rest  then  will  be  out  of  the  question  ; 
they  will  at  once  aim  at  higher  things. 
The  varieties  were  Devoniensis,  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami,  Madame  St.  Joseph, 
Madame     Falcot,     President,    Alba 
rosea,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Peter  Law- 
son,  John  Hopper.     The   last  three 
gave  the  teas  their  due  proportion  of 
colour,  and  the  last  of  all  (John  Hop- 
per)  was    the    brightest    and    most 
beautiful  rose  in  the  show. 

Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Cyclamens. — 
The  primulas  were  nearly  past  their 
prime,  but  there  were  some  interest- 
ing collections.  From  Mr.  Todman, 
a  pretty  lot,  comprising  Candidissima,. 
white ;  Fairy,  blush ;  Alba  plena, 
blush-white  ;  Rubra  grandiflora,  and 
Atro  rosea,  all  double,  very  distinct,, 
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the  flowers  forming:  exquisite  rosettes. 
From  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Sons,  St.  John's  Wood,  a  grand  col- 
lection, amongst  them  the  elegant 
Filicifolia,  rather  past  its  prime; 
Carminata  splendens,  large  carmine, 
single,  very  beautiful,  and  quite  dis- 
tinct in  colour  from  all  other  primu- 
las ;  An  em  on  a?  folia,  a  curiosity,  the 
leaves  dull  dusty  green,  pubescent, 
finely  divided,  flowers  lively  pink  in 
large  bunches.  The  most  novel  plant 
in  this  collection  was  a  variegated- 
leaved  Sinensis,  the  foliage  richly 
coloured  greyish-amber,  the  flowers 
lively  pink  ;  this  will  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition for  spring  decoration,  and 
probably  a  difficult  variety  to  do. 
Mr.  Wetherell  f  ent  a  fine  lot  of  seed- 
ling cinerarias,  amongst  them  several 
grand  crimson  selfs,  and  some  finely- 
formed  bold  and  brilliant  whites,  with 
heavy  crimson  margins.  One  of  the 
greatest  attractions  was  a  collection 
of  120  cyclamens  from  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  and  Sons,  in  such  a  style 
of  getting  up  as  is  rarely  seen.  The 
deliriously  soft  haze  of  colour  of  this 
great  mass  of  plants  gave  it  a  peculiar 
distinctness,  as  a  feature  amongst  so 
many  more  striking  forms  of  vegeta- 
tion and  stronger  tones  of  colouring, 
and  their  perfume  made  one  forget 
for  a  time  the  discomfort  of  the  chilly 
tent,  as  if  the  "sweet  south"  had 
come  at  last  laden  with  odours  from 
a  "  bank  of  violets."  In  this  collec- 
tion were  all  the  varieties  of  persicum, 
including,  of  course,  the  accepted 
type,  which  muet  be  the  basis  of 
comparison  in  judging  the  rest.  Pal- 
lidum is  whiter  than  the  type,  rather 
smaller,  the  base  lively  rose.    Album 


is  the  finest  white,  and  it  is  all  white 
— a  remarkably  pure  and  beautiful 
cyclamen.  Rubrum,  rich  lilac-rose, 
almost  magenta,  extremely  beautiful. 
Koteum  coccineum,  not  well  named, 
like  the  last,  but  a  shade  paler  ;  Mar- 
ginatum, soft  hazy  rose,  rich  carmine 
base.  Numbers  of  the  lovely  little 
Atkinsi  were  used  to  fill  in  between 
the  large  plants  of  persicum,  making 
a  sort  of  pavement  of  jewels.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  contributions  was  a 
complete  set  of  species  and  varieties  of 
Aucubas,  from  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea. 

United  Hortictjltubal  So- 
ciety.— This  newly-formed  Society 
has  before  it  the  prospect  of  great 
success  and  usefulness.  The  pro- 
moters, from  the  first,  determined 
that  the  exhibitions  should  be  held 
in  some  suitable  place  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  London,  so  as  to  be  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  residents  in 
every  district  of  the  suburbs  of 
the  metropolis.  To  find  a  suitable 
place  so  situated  has  proved  a  se- 
rious task ;  in  fact,  it  appears  that 
no  really  suitable  place  exists  in  the 
city,  and  those  few  that  might  be 
adapted  for  the  purpose  are  no  more 
obtainable  for  flower-shows  than  the 
caverns  of  the  moon.  At  the  time  of 
writing  this,  nothing  has  been  defi- 
nitely determined  as  to  the  locality  of 
the  exhibitions,  but  it  is  probable 
that  for  some  time  to  come  they  will 
be  held  in  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall. 
The  dates  fixed  for  exhibitions  during 
the  present  year  are  the  following: — 
April  11,  May  9,  June  6,  June  20, 
July  18,  August  1,  August  15,  Sep- 
tember 12,  September  26,  October  10, 
November  14,  December  12. 


WINTEE  ELOWEEING  OE  TEEE  CAENATIONS. 


These  superb  winter  flowering  plants 
are  notusually  wellmanaged  in  private 
establishments;  and  several  correspon- 
dents having  simultaneously  made 
inquiries  about  them,  particulars  of 
their  management  have  been  obtained 
from  one  of  the  most  eminent  culti- 
vators, who  for  many  years  past  has 
had  extensive  experience  with  them, 
being  under  contract  to  supply  a  cer- 


tain number  of  flowers  daily  during 
the  season  to  a  leading  firm  in  Covent 
Garden  Flower  Market. 

The  plants  are  propagated  from 
cuttings  of  two  or  three  joints  in 
length ;  the  first  are  put  in  early  in 
the  month  of  March,  and  afterwards 
a  few  other  batches  for  succession  to 
the  middle  of  April.  They  root 
quickly  and  certainly  on  a  moist  dung 
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heat,  having  the  same  treatment  and 
being  often  in  company  with  cuttings 
of  verbenas,  petunias,  and  other  bed- 
ding; plants.  When  rooted,  they  are 
potted  into  large  thumbs,  in  light 
rich  compost,  and  again  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat.  When  established  in 
these  pot3,  they  are  removed  to  a 
greenhouse  or  pit,  and  they  remain 
there  till  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June,  according  to  the  weather 
and  the  strength  of  the  plants. 

When  removed  to  the  pit,  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  forwardest  should 
be  selected  to  push  on  for  early  bloom. 
These,  if  carefully  dealt  with,  will 
begin  to  bloom  in  November,  and  will 
continue  blooming  several  weeks. 
None  of  these  should  be  stopped. 
The  rest  should  be  stopped,  both  to 
ensure  a  later  bloom  and  to  make 
finer  plants  of  them.  The  process  of 
stopping  consists  in  nipping  out  the 
point  of  the  shoot  so  as  to  cause  the 
plant  to  throw  out  side  shoots. 

Towards  the  end  of  their  term  of 
residence  in  the  pit  they  must  have 
air  night  and  day,  to  render  them 
hardy.  In  the  first  week  of  June 
they  must  be  shifted  into  6-inch  pots, 
the  soil  being  two  parts  turfy  loam 
and  one  part  thoroughly  decomposed 
manure,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
sand,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
loam.  The  best  material  to  drain  the 
pots  is  broken  oyster  shells.  When 
potted,  they  are  plunged  in  coal  ashes, 
in  the  open  air,  in  a  sheltered  spot, 
and  are  never  allowed  to  want  water. 

In  the  first  week  of  July  the  for- 
wardest  and  strongest  plants  are 
selected  and  shifted  into  8  or  10-inch 
pots,  the  same  compost  being  used  as 
before.  Afterwards  a  few  others  of 
the  forwardest  arc  shifted  on  to  make 
specimens  to  bloom  in  February. 
Those  intended  to  bloom  in  Novem- 
ber should  have  every  encourage- 
ment ;  give  them  a  sheltered  position, 
plenty  of  water,  and  do  not  shift  them 
late  or  into  pots  too  large,  or  they 
may  not  bloom  as  early  as  desired. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September 
they  must  all  be  housed,  but  must 
have  plenty  of  air  and  be  regularly 
watered.  In  October  begin  to  assist 
them  with  weak  liquid  manure 
water  if  the  pots   are  full  of  roots. 


But  if  the  pots  are  not  full  of  roots, 
they  must  not  have  manure  water. 
It  only  remains  to  see  that  they  are 
securely  and  neatly  staked  so  that 
when  in  bloom  they  will  be  handsome, 
and  the  weight  of  the  blooms  will 
not  break  the  stems. 

Old  plants  are  comparatively 
valueless.  But  if  people  prefer  to 
keep  them,  they  should  be  pruned 
back  in  March,  and  be  placed  in  a 
warm  pit  or  greenhouse  to  induce 
new  growth.  About  three  weeks 
after  tne  pruning,  shake  them  out  of 
the  pots,  cut  back  the  roots,  and  re- 
pot them  with  fresh  soil  in  the  same 
pots,  and  place  them  on  a  very  mild 
bottom-heat.  At  the  end  of  May 
these  should  be  plunged  in  coal  ashes 
in  an  open  quarter,  and  have  the  same 
attention  as  already  described  for  the 
stock  of  yearling  piauts. 

Another  mode  of  disposing  of  old 
plants  is  to  let  them  remain  in  their 
pots  without  pruning,  and  to  plant 
them  out  against  a  south  wall  in 
June.  Give  them  plenty  of  water, 
and  they  will  flower  finely  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  and  if  protected 
with  a  mat  in  severe  weather,  may 
survive  the  winter. 

The  following  are  eighteen  varie- 
ties that  may  be  relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce noble  flowers  in  great  plenty  : — 
Archimede,  yellow  fringed,  tipped  red. 
Ariadne,  orange  yellow  ground,  crim- 
son flake,  fine  form. 
Beauty,  pure  white,  pink  stripe. 
Charles  Baltet,  red  striped  crimson. 
Delicata,  pure  white,  margined  pink. 
Evening  Star,  scarletand crimsonflake. 
Garibaldi,  purple,  very  sweet. 
Gloire  de  Permillieux,  scarlet,  dwarf. 
Hope,  scarlet  and  crimson  flake. 
Jupiter,  scarlet. 
La  Geante,  blood  red. 
Mayna  coccinea,  crimson  clove. 
Oscar,  canary  yellow,  striped  ro3e. 
Perfection,  white,  with  bizarre  flakes 

of  purple  and  crimson,  equal  to  a 

show  carnation. 
Queen  of  Whiles,  the  best  white  and 

a  true  clove. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  rosy  flesh, 

very  fragrant. 
Vandael,  yellow  self. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  pure  yellow-rosy 

crimson  flakes. 
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HOOPER'S    ETRUSCAN  WARE. 


Among  the  many  contrivances  for 
hiding  the  ugliness  of  common  flower 
pots,  and   rendering    potted    plants 


hard,  biscuit-like  ware,  thin,  and  light, 
and  of  remarkably  fine  texture.  The 
colours  adopted  are  chiefly  a  pure 
Egyptian  red,  black,  and  white, 
and  as  the  designs  are  mostly 
reproductions  of  classic  exam- 
ples, there  is  nothing  to  offend, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  much 
to  gratify,  the  purest  taste. 
In  justification  of  these  re- 
marks, a  few  figures  are  sub- 
joined, which,  however,  only 
indicate  the  general  character 
of  the  designs.  They  afford 
no  idea  of  their  exquisite  co- 
louring. 

During  the  past  few  years 
many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  provide  tasteful  re- 
ceptacles for  potted  plants 
when  introd  uced  to  the  draw- 
ing-room, or  placed  upon  the 


really  fit  for  the  elegant  associa- 
tions of  the  dining  or  drawing- 
room  table,  there  are  none  that  so 
completely  and  satisfactorily  ac- 
complish the  desired  object  as  the 
new  Etrascan  pots,  vases,  and  jar- 
diniers  which  have  been  brought 
out  by  Messrs.  Hooper,  of  the 
Central  Avenue,  Covent  Garden. 
These  are  made  in  various  forms 
and  sizes,  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  use 
as  receptacles  for  common  flower- 
pots containing  plants,  for  cut 
flowers,  grasses,  etc.,  or  to  fit 
with  glass  shades,  and  appropriate 


for  ferns  and  lycopodiums,  or  for 
bulbs  or  groups  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  as  trophies  for  festive 
gatherings,  etc.     The  material  is  a 


dinner  table,  and  though  much  in- 
genuity has  been  displayed  in  these, 
there  has  usually  been  something 
objectionable  about  them.  One 
serious  defect  common  to  the  majo- 
rity of  recent  productions  is,  that 
the  colour  is  simply  laid  on  the  sur- 
face, so  that  ordinary  wear  rubs  it 
off,  and  exposure  to  damp  causes  it 
to  be  destroyed  by  mildew.  An 
objection  equally  fatal  is,  that  the 
designs  are  in  most  cases  inelegant 
and  the  colours  too  gaudy.  The  Etrus- 
can ware  has  the  colours  burnt  in, 
and  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  catch 
the  eye  with  meretricious  painting. 
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APRIL,  1865.— 30  Days. 

Phases  of  the  Moon. — First  Quarter,  3rd,  lh.  19m.  morn. ;  Full,  11th,  4h.  28m. 
morn.  ;  Last  Quarter,  18th,  llh.  20m.  after. ;  New,  25th,  2h.  13m.  after. 

Averages  for  the  Month. — Bar.  29"921.  Therm,  max.  57°,  mm.  39s,  mean 
46£°.  Rain,  1*6  inches.  Prevailing  winds  N.W.  and  N.E.  Sleet  and  freezing  rains 
rather  common,  with  sharp  night  frosts  and  sudden  outb  ursts  of  hot  weather.  It  is 
a  trying  month. 
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Weather  near  London,  1864. 


h.  m. 
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6  41 
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6  46 
6  48 
6  50 
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Barom. 
29-69  2963 
29-93  29-85 
29-94  29-80 
29-99  29-84 
30  21  30  15 
30-20  30  17 
3026  3022 
30-33  30-29 
30-26  30  15 
30-14  3009 
3005  30-00 
30-03  3001 
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29-92  29-75 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  flower. 


Thalictrium  anemonoides  fl.  pi. 
Draba  Hirta. 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis  grandi. 
Adonis  vernalis. 
Anchusa  sernpervirens. 
Ranunculus  gramineus. 
Meconopsis  (Stylophor)  diphyl. 
Corydal  nobilis. 
Corydalis  tuberosa. 
Schivereckia  podolica. 
Waldsteinia  geoides 
Symphitum  Caucasicum 
Dielytra  Canadensis. 
Waldsteinia  trifoliata. 
Alyssum  suxatile. 
Dodecatheon  meadia. 
Chelidonium  grandillo. 
Soldanella  alpina. 
Ammogeton  scorzone  rifolium 
Dielytra  exiinia. 
Dodecatheon  giganteum. 
Polemonium  reptans. 
Clielidonium  laciniatum. 
Dodecatheon  albiilorum. 
Symphitum  orientale. 
Pulmonaria  mollis. 
Doronicum  Austriacum 
Dielytra  formosa. 
Doronicum  ealumnse. 
Aubretia  grandiilora. 


Probable  Weather  for  Apeil,  1865.— The  forecast  for  last  month  was 
especially  deflective  in  promising  "  settled  and  fine  weather,"  from  the  16th  to  the 
end,  as  it  was  about  the  16th  that  the  strong  gales  from  the  east,  and  very  severe 
frost,  commenced,  lasting  to  the  24th,  when  the  wind  went  back  to  the  west,  and 
rain  followed.  Next  month,  fine  and  settled  for  the  first  ten  days,  thence  to  the  15th 
or  18th,  frequent  changes,  with  gales,  driving  rains,  and  occasional  frosts.  From  18th 
to  25th,  cold  and  dry,  barometer  high,  wind  easterly ;  26th  to  the  end,  genial,  sunny 
and  settled. 

Exhibitions  Announced. — April  8,  Royal  Botanic  ;  April  15,  Royal  Horti- 
cultural ;  April  25,  Nice ;  April  29,  Royal  Botanic ;  May  10,  Weymouth  and 
Dorset ;  May  13,  Royal  Horticultural ;  May  20,  Crystal  Palace ;  May  24,  Royal 
Botanic ;  June  3,  Royal  Horticultural ;  June  6,  Brentwood  ;  June  8,  Leeds ;  June 
10,  Royal  Horticultural;  June  14,  Royal  Bofanic;  June  14  and  15,  York;  June  24, 
Crystal  Palace  rose  show  ;  July  5,  Royal  Botanic  ;  July  6,  Peterborough  ;  August  3, 
Langport ;  August  25,  Bishop  Auckland ;  September  6  and  7,  Crystal  Palace ; 
November  16,  Bristol. 

Special  Exhibitions. — Aprill  to  12,  Hyacinths,  at  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Sons, 
Pine  Apple  Place,  Edgware  Road ;  June  5  to  12,  American  plants,  at  Royal  Botanic. 
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Kitchen  Garden. — Successional  sow- 
ings may  be  made  of  all  leading  kitchen 
crops,  and  where  the  work  of  the  last 
month  has  been  delayed,  seeds  got  in 
early  will  not  be  much  behind  those  sown 
last  month.  Sow  Windsor  Longpod,  and 
Johnson's  Wonderful  beans  ;  Hair's  Mam- 
moth, Auvergne,  and  Veitch's  Perfection 
peas,  and  a  few  rows  of  the  earlier  sorts  to 
come  in  before  the  late  peas  are  ready.  In 
Small  gardens  the  dwarf  kinds  are  always 
to  be  preferred.  Sowings  should  be  made 
of  horn  carrot,  savoy,  Brussels  sprouts, 
Scotch  kale,  broccoli,  cauliflowers,  and 
cabbages,  for  autumn  use,  a  succession  of 
such  things  being  preferable  to  a  glut  all 
at  once  for  a  private  grower.  Among 
cabbages,  Atkins's  Matchless,  Shilling's 
Queen,  Early  York,  and  West  Ham.  are 
good  sorts  to  sow  now,  but  the  main 
crop  of  cabbages  should  be  up  by  this 
time,  and  must  be  hoed  between  when  the 
ground  [is  in  a  fit  state.  Beet  should  be 
sown  in  the  second  week,  in  ground  deeply 
dug,  but  not  manured;  the  main  crop  of 
celery  should  be  sown  on  a  rich  warm 
border,  the  surface  to  be  made  light  and 
fine ;  sow  thin,  and  merely  dust  the  seed 
over.  Sow  also  onions,  lettuce,  radish, 
small  salad,  seakale,  and  asparagus— the 
two  last  in  drills,  one  foot  apart,  and  one 
inch  deep  for  asparagus,  and  two  inches 
for  seakale.  Another  mode  of  raising  sea- 
kale  plants  is  to  sow  in  four-feet  beds,  the 
seed  to  be  in  patches  of  eight  inches 
diameter,  and  two  feet  apart,  and  about 
eight  seeds  in  each,  the  plants  to  be 
thinned  to  three  plants  in  each  patch  ;  the 
ground  should  be  rich,  well  drained,  and 
deep.  Beds  may  also  be  formed  now  by 
planting  roots,  but  the  best  plantations 
are  those  raised  on  the  spot  from  seeds. 
Those  who  purpose  raising  seedling  rhu- 
barb plants  should  sow  about  the  middle 
of  the  month  in  shallow  drills,  eighteen 
inches  apart,  dropping  the  seeds  in  patches, 
six  inches  from  each  other.  Potatoes  not 
yet  planted  should  be  got  in  without 
delay,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
scarlet  runners  and  French  beans  may  be 
sown ;  the  runnei-s  should  have  a  warm 
dry  position  until  the  1st  of  May,  when 
they  may  be  sown  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation  without  risk,  but  like  most  other 
things  yield  the  best  cmps  on  ground  well 
dug  and  manured.  The  main  crop  of 
carrots  should  be  got  in  about  the  15th  of 
the  month,  and  there  is  still  time  for  a 
crop  of  parsnips,  but  they  must  be  sown 


directly.  Slips  of  kitchen  herbs  may  he 
put  in  any  time  this  month,  and  will  root 
quicker  if  planted  in  a  rather  dry  sandy 
border. 

Fruit  Gakden.  —  Wall  trees  must 
have  protection  from  the  cutting  east 
winds,  and  the  protection  should  be  of  a 
kind  easily  removed,  so  that  the  trees  have 
free  air  upon  them  night  and  day,  weather 
permitting,  and  be  covered  with  the  least 
possible  trouble  if  the  wind  shifts  to  east 
or  north.  It  will  generally  be  found  that 
those  who  exclaim  against  protecting  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  shutting  the  trees  up 
as  if  they  were  muffled  bells.  In  the  open, 
quarters,  pruning  and  grafting  mu=t  be 
completed  quickly.  Give  abundance  of 
water  to  fruit  trees  in  pots,  and  see  that 
the  orchard-house  is  in  an  orderly  state  ; 
if  it  is  now  crammed  with  plants  from  other 
houses,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  there  will 
be  but  a  small  crop  of  fruit. 

Flower  Garden.  —  Seeds  of  hardy 
annuals  and  perennials  are  to  be  sown 
early,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
the  more  tender  kinds  may  he  safely  com- 
mitted to  the  ground  ;  but  very  small 
seeds  of  choice  things  had  better  not  be 
sown  till  next  month,  as  heavy  rains  may 
wash  them  down  into  the  soil,  and  they 
may  be  lost.  Perennials  may  be  planted 
out,  and  old  stools  of  phlox,  chrysanthe- 
mum, lychnis,  etc.,  may  be  parted.  Dahlia 
roots  may  also  be  p  anted,  and  if  the 
shoots  appear  before  night-frosts  are  over,. 
they  may  be  protected  by  flower-pots 
inverted  over  them,  and  the  holes  stopped 
with  pieces  of  tile.  Tigridin  bulbs  may  be 
planted  two  inches  deep.  A  light  netting, 
or  some  similar  protection,  will  be  found 
useful  now  as  a  protection  to  tulip  beds,, 
and  if  the  foliage  gets  frozen,  water  them 
with  cold  water  before  the  suu  gets  on 
them.  Walks  should  be  turned  and  rolled, 
and  grass  plots  dressed,  so  as  to  give  an  air 
of  neatness  and  order  to  the  whole  of  the 
ground. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory. — 
General  collections  should  only  have  a 
moderate  heat,  and  a  strong  healthy 
growth  should  be  promoted  by  giving 
plenty  of  air,  with  a  view  of  putting  out 
the  fires  for  the  season.  Many  specimen 
plants  will  want  liberal  shifts,  and  all 
subjects  not  immediately  required  in 
flower  should  be  regularly  and  frequently 
stopped,  to  induce  bushy  growth  and  form 
good  heads.  Water  and  liquid  manure 
must   be  more  freely  given,  and  vigilant 
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efforts  must  be  made  to  keep  down  green- 
fly and  thrips.  Many  of  the  less  tender 
things  may  be  removed  to  cold  pits,  to 
increase  the  room  for  other  things  that 
want  continued  protection,  to  make  fine 
plants.  Young  stuff  from  the  propagating- 
house  should  be  potted  as  fast  as  rooted, 
and  kept  close  till  started  afresh,  and  then 
be  gradually  inured  to  air  and  light,  so  as 
to  bo  strong  by  the  middle  of  May.  All 
tropical  plants  required  for  summer  bloom- 
ing in  the  house  should  be  got  on  without 
delay,  and  a  quick  growth  promoted,  so  as 
to  allow  them  as  long  a  season  as  possible 
for  blooming,  and  ripening  their  buds  for 
next  season.  Average  temperature  this 
month,  55"  by  night,  60'  to  65'  by  day. 
Where  desirable,  the  house  may  be  shut  up 
with  sun-heat,  to  render  fire  unnecessary. 

Stove.  —  Many  choice  subjects  may 
now  be  propagated,  such  as  justicias, 
euphorbias,  erauthemums,  etc.;  use  for  all 
such  a  brisk  moist  heat.  Recently  potted 
specimens  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and 
must  have  plenty  of  water,  and  crowding 
must  be  avoided.  On  fine  days  the  ther- 
mometer may  go  up  to  90°,  which  must  be 
the  maximum  ;  to  prevent  any  further  rise, 
give  air.  Orchids  will  require  frequent 
attention,  and  those  in  bloom  to  be  kept 
tolerably  cool,    to  prolong  their  beauty, 


Water  must  be  used  abundantly,  both  to 
keep  roots  moist  and  to  fill  the  atmosphere 
with  vapour. 

Vinery. — Vines  in  bloom  must  be  kept 
warm  and  dry ;  air  may  be  given,  but  it 
must  be  with  care,  so  as  to  neither  admit 
damp  nor  cause  any  check  by  lowering  the 
temperature.  Brush  the  hand  over  the 
bloom  lightly  at  midday,  to  assist  insetting 
the  fruit.  In  forward  houses  set  about 
thinning  the  bunches  as  soon  as  they  are 
the  size  of  peas. 

Pineby. — If  there  is  any  lack  of  water 
now,  red  spider  will  make  sad  havoc. 
Keep  up  a  good  growing  temperature,  and 
pay  special  attention  to  plants  showin"- 
fruit  ;  young  stock,  65°  to  75' ;  fruiting 
plants,  70'  to  85\ 

Pits  and  Frames.  —  As  auriculas 
show  colour,  remove  them  to  a  shady  and 
sheltered  situation  under  hand-glasses 
placed  upon  bricks,  and  on  frosty  nights 
put  mats  over  them.  Remove  carnations 
and  picotees  from  the  frames.  If  beddino- 
stock  is  still  in  request,  put  in  more  cut- 
tings ;  a  heat  of  DO3  may  be  used  now  if 
the  cuttings  are  of  stout  young  wood. 
China  roses  may  be  propagated  now  by 
taking  off  young  shoots  close  to  the  old 
wood  when  four  inches  long,  and  plunging 
in  a  moderate  heat. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


A  Preventive  or  Onion  Grub. — For 
a  number  of  years  past  I  have  been 
sadly  tormented  by  the  onion  grub  ;  in 
some  seasons  they  destroyed  my  whole 
crop,  but  the  last  two  seasons  I  have 
been  quite  free  from  the  pest  by  using 
the  following  mixture  : — To  a  barrowful 
of  dry  sawdust  mix  two  quarts  of  coal 
tar  ;  mix  them  thoroughly,  so  that  the 
sawdust  may  be  quite  blackened  by  the 
coal  tar,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
soot.  In  the  beginning  of  May  I  sow 
the  above  quantity  over  four  "beds  30 
feet  long  by  3^  feet  broad.  It  is  not  at 
all  injurious  to  the  young  onions.  The 
smell  of  the  coal  tar,  I  suppose,  banishes 
the  onion  fly,  as  I  have  had  fine  healthy 
crops  since  using  the  above  precaution. 
—.V.  D. 

Ribbon  and  Beds. — Ibid.— 1st  row,  Lo- 
belia ramosoides,  6  inches  apart  ;  2nd, 
Flower  of  the  D.iy,  1  foot  ;  3rd,  Tom 
Thumb,  1  foot;  1th,  Calceolaria  rugosa, 
1  foot  ;  Rollison's  Unique,  1  foot  6 
inches.  Or,  1st,  Variegated  Mint,  Ceras- 
tium,  and  Lobelia,  plant  and  plant,  9 


inches  wide  ;  2nd,  Verbena  Brilliant  de 
Vaisse,  15  inches  ;  3rd,  Verbena  Andre, 
15  inches  ;  4th,  Calceolaria  Prince  of 
Orange,  15  inches.  For  the  eight  beds, 
Heliotrope,  Verbena  Defiance,  Verbena 
Madame  Rougier,  and  Verbena  St.  Mar- 
garet, in  order  as  named,  to  peg  down  ; 
Calceolaria  Amplexicaulis,  Flower  of  the 
Day,  Geranium  Lady  Plymouth,  Calceo- 
laria Canary  Bird,  to  grow  erect.  Ar- 
range in  the  order  named. 

Delphinium  Chinense.  — R.T.E. —  This 
may  be  had  in  bloom  in  the  coming 
autumn  from  seed  sown  at  the  latter 
end  of  March,  if  they  are  "pushed  on," 
as  gardeners  call  it— that  is  if  they  are 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  till  May,  and 
regularly  shifted,  first  to  thumb  pots, 
then  to  the  next  size,  and  so  on,  as  fast 
as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots.  Then 
if  planted  out  at  the  end  of  May,  and 
carefully  tended  as  to  watering,  a  good 
bloom  will  result. 

Climbing  Roses  :  One  Shift  System. — 
Lover  cf  Flowers. — The  best  six  climb- 
ing   roses   for    an   eastern  aspect  are  : 
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Sempervirens  Felicite  perpetue,  Myrian- 
thes,  Rosa  plena,  Banksifeflora,  and 
Hybrid  China  Laure  Davoust,  and 
Menonx.  So  many  papers  on  chrysan- 
themums have  appeared  in  this  work, 
that  of  late  we  have  purposely  avoided 
the  subject.  By  referring  back,  you  will 
find  all  you  want.  To  shift  cuttings 
from  the  pots  in  which  they  are  struck 
to  those  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  is 
not  advisable.  It  is  called  the  "one 
shift  system,"  and  though  practised 
with  success  by  many  cultivators,  no  be- 
ginner should  attempt  it.  The  soil  gets 
sour  before  the  roots  find  their  way  into 
it,  and  the  plants  grow  coarse.  By 
shifting  on  from  size  to  size,  the  plants 
acquire  a  compact  thrifty  habit,  and 
bloom  more  satisfactory. 

Asplenium  Bulbiferum. —  C.A.J. — This 
may  be  propagated  to  any  extent  from 
the  spores,  and  the  simplest  way  to  do  it  is 
to  break  some  soft  stone  to  pieces,  of  the 
size  of  hazel  nuts,  and  spread  a  layer  of 
the  stone  over  a  surface  of  damp  peat,  or 
cocoa-nut  dust,  rub  off  the  spores  so 
that  they  fall  on  the  stone,  and  cover 
with  a  bell-glass.  But  very  few  fern 
growers  ever  raise  this  from  spores,  for 
the  fronds  produce  young  plants  in 
abundance,  and  these  can  be  taken  off 
and  potted,  and  soon  make  fine  plants. 

Blue  Hydrangeas. — The  students  of  the 
Floral  World  owe  you  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  suggesting  the  production  of  blue 
hydrangeas.  This  experiment  will  be 
amusing,  and  perhaps  the  results  will  be 
instructing.     Let  us  endeavour  to  pro- 

;  duce  specimens  worthy  of  being  exhi- 
bited on  the  tables  of  the  "United 
Horticultural  Society,"  accompanied  by 
plain  statements  of  the  ways  and  means 

that  have  been  employed M.  B.,  Upper 

Norwood.  [In  penning  that  paper,  we 
forgot  to  add  our  opinion  that  blue 
hydrangeas  are  hydrangeas  spoiled.  Let 
those  who  admire  them  do  their  best  to 
produce  them  ;  for  our  own  gratification, 
we  would  not  bestow  a  single  moment  in 
an  endeavour  to  change  the  flowers  from 
the  soft  pleasing  pink  hue  which  they 
ordinarily  have.  But  let  them  come  to 
the  U.  H.  S.  by  all  means,  that  a  fair 
criticism  may  be  made.] 

Books  on  Ferns. — C.  A.  J.  and  P.  B. — 
All  Mr.  Lowe's  works  on  ferns  are  good, 
though  the  descriptions  are  scant,  and 
there  are  but  few  notes  on  cultivation. 
Sometimes  fault  may  be  found  with  the 
pictures  ;  nevertheless,  the  plates  are  as 
a  whole  beautiful  and  correct,  and  the 
volumes  are  remarkably  low  priced. 
The  volume  just   completed  on   "  Our 


Native  Ferns,"  price  21s.,  contains 
superb  portraits  and  excellent  descrip- 
tions of  British  species.  Newman's 
"British  Ferns"  is  an  elegant  work, 
and  the  notes  on  cultivation  are  practi- 
cal and  suggestive.  Mr.  Newman's 
great  sin  is  needless  trifling  with  the 
nomenclature.  Writers  on  ferns  seem 
to  think  it  necessary  to  rearrange  the 
classes  and  rename  the  species,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  their  cleverness. 
Sowerby's  Ferns,  with  descriptions  by 
Johnson,  contains  good  figures,  but  the 
text  is  commonplace.  Moore's  Hand- 
book is  invaluable  ;  but  as  Mr.  Moore 
has  attached  his  name  to  a  lot  of  cheap 
volumes,  which  are  horribly  got  up,  and 
are  second-hand  siftings,  we  advise  you 
to  order  the  one  published  by  Messrs. 
Groorcbridge  at  5s.,  which  is  a  beautiful 
pocket  volume  containing  excellent 
figures  and  masterly  descriptions.  The 
"  Nature  Printed  Ferns  "  and  Hooker's 
u  Century  of  Exotic  Ferns  "  are  superb 
productions,  but  costly.  There  are 
dozens  of  cheap  (?)  works  on  ferns, 
which  are  not  worth  a  moment's  atten- 
tion ;  and  we  forbear  to  mention  their 
names,  for  it  is  not  agreeable  to  name 
things  expressly  to  condemn  them. 

Various. — J.  G.  Kendal. — Your  green- 
house plants,  with  yellow  leaves,  are 
probably  water-logged  ;  repot  them,  and 
in  doing  so,  use  plenty  of  drainage. 
Guano  would  not  benefit  cuttings  of 
plants  at  all.  Charcoal  is  beneficial 
to  plants  if  placed  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
pots. — F.N. — We  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  tell  people   what   to   plant  in  their 

'  beds  and  borders  ;  the  colours  that 
would  please  one  person  might  disgust 
another.  We  shall  give  examples  of 
planting  beds  and  ribbons  next  month, 
as  we  do  every  year.  See  page  51  of 
last  number  for  annuals.  Your  cobea 
does  not  need  "  preserving "  during 
summer  ;  it  will  preserve  itself.  Small 
cuttings  of  variegated  balm,  put  in  pans, 
will  make  roots  and  be  strong  by  planting 
out  time. — F.  Gardener. — We  really 
cannot  advise  you  what  to  grow  in  your 
lean-to  ;  there  are  very  few  vegetables 
that  do  any  good  under  glass.  We 
never  advise  people  what  to  grow  in- 
doors or  out  ;  but  when  they  tell  us 
what  they  think  of  doing,  or  wish  to  do, 
we  are  ready  to  give  an  opinion,  and  to 
advise,  if  needful. —  C.  F.  Frdington. — 
Usually,  communications  are  sent  to  5, 
Paternoster  Row  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
flowers  to  be  judged,  it  is  best  to  send 
them  direct  to  Mr.  Hibberd,  Stoke  New- 
ington,  London,  N. 
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SHRUBBY  VERONICAS. 


l^aBROlN'ICAS  are  at  present  esteemed  by  the  few 
'yQA,  and  but  little  known  to  the  many  in  the  garden- 
\\  a/1  ™8  world-  ^e^  °f  ^ie  many  choice  plants 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  amateurs  these  ought  to 
rank  very  high,  and  be  grown  extensively. 
"When  well  grown  they  are  massive  in  outline, 
and  their  handsome  dark  green  leaves  afford  a  fine 
relief  to  the  colours  of  their  flowers,  which  are  abun- 
dantly produced,  and  are  always  pleasing.  Among 
the  reasons  that  present  themselves  in  recommending 
these  plants  to  the  more  favourable  notice  of  amateurs 
are  the  following  : — They  are  in  the  first  instance  highly 
ornamental,  and  well  adapted  for  greenhouse  and  conservatory  decora- 
tion, and  for  plunging  out  of  doors,  where  in  the  autumn  they  appear 
to  great  advantage  if  the  plants  are  large  and  skilfully  grouped.  They 
are  so  nearly  hardy  that  the  protection  of  an  unheated  greenhouse  is 
quite  sufficient  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  safely.  They  do  not 
quickly  suffer  from  neglect ;  if  rather  dry  at  the  root,  or  if  watered  to 
excess,  there  is  not  the  immediate  or  extensive  mischief  produced  which 
would  occur  in  the  case  of  many  other  favourites,  but,  of  course,  every 
kind  of  ill-treatment  is  an  injury  to  veronicas,  and  they  deserve  good 
treatment.  Lastly,  they  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  dust,  smoke,  and 
atmospheric  impurities,  so  that  they  are  good  town  flowers,  and  in 
every  sense  well  adapted  for  those  amateur  cultivators  who  are  often 
away  from  home,  and  consequently  nnable  to  afford  to  plants  of  delicate 
habit  the  regular  and  careful  attentions  they  require. 

The  shrubby  veronicas  can  be  grown  in  various  ways,  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  wants  of  the  cultivator.  They  are  sometimes  planted 
against  dwarf  walls,  and  in  sheltered  places  do  not  greatly  suffer  from 
the  frosts  of  winter.  The  writer  has  seen  in  a  garden  in  Hants  a  divid- 
ing fence  formed  of  V.  Andersoni,  which  presented  a  remarkable  and 
vol.  viii. — xo.  t.  r 
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most  beautiful  appearance  at  all  seasons,  and  especially  when  in  flower. 
For  ordinary  decorative  purposes  pot  specimens  have  the  best  effect 
when  formed  into  regular  pyramids  with  an  even  distribution  of  furni- 
ture from  top  to  bottom.  A  good  specimen  should  measure  four  feet 
in  height  from  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  four  feet  through  at  the  base, 
tapering  thence  regularly  to  the  summit.  "When  grown  for  plunging 
out  of  doors  to  form  autumn  groups,  a  columnar  style  of  training  will 
be  the  best,  or  say  an  outline  approximating  to  a  Lombardy  poplar,  as 
this  allows  of  placing  the  plants  close  together,  and  a  better  effect  is 
produced  than  by  plunging  specimens  broad  at  the  base. 

To  grow  fine  specimens,  the  soil  should  be  good  turfy  loam  enriched 
with  a  third  part  of  decomposed  hot-bed  manure,  and  with  an  admixture 
of  broken  crocks  or  bricks  to  keep  the  soil  open.  The  young  plant 
should  be  trained  perfectly  straight  so  as  to  secure  a  strong  leader, 
from  which  in  subsequent  growth  a  regular  disposition  of  side  branches 
will  proceed.  From  April  to  August  the  plants  are  to  be  shifted  to 
larger  and  larger  pots  as  they  require  them ;  they  ought  never  to  be 
thoroughly  pot-bound  until  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  are 
wanted  to  flower  finely;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  each  shift  should  be 
slight,  as  over  potting  at  any  stage  is  nearly  as  bad  as  allowing  them  to 
become  pot-bound.  After  the  middle  of  August  there  should  be  no 
more  repotting,  but  in  the  month  of  April  all  the  specimens  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  balls  reduced,  and  much  of  the 
old  soil  be  removed,  and  repotted  again  either  into  the  same  or  into  pots 
one  size  larger.  As  in  the  spring  they  do  not  evince  much  activity  of 
growth,  they  may  be  pruned  back  when  repotted.  This  should  be  done 
in  a  way  to  cause  a  regular  disposition  of  shoots  according  to  the  form 
required,  and  as  they  break  freely  from  old  shoots  and  from  the  stem, 
ugly  specimens  may  be  pruned  very  severely,  and  if  kept  shaded  and  fre- 
quently syringed,  with  only  a  little  water  at  the  root,  will  soon  throw  out 
abundance  of  shoots,  which  the  cultivator  can  keep  or  remove  as  may  be 
needful.  At  the  beginning  of  June  all  fast-growing  plants  which  it  is 
desired  to  form  into  compact  specimens  should  be  stopped;  that  is,  the 
points  of  the  shoots  should  be  pinched  out ;  this  will  cause  them  to 
produce  side  shoots,  and  there  will  be  ample  time  for  these  side  shoots 
to  be  fully  matured  before  the  close  of  the  season. 

The  following  varieties  are  the  best  in  cultivation— Andersoni,  grows 
freely,  and  flowers  abundantly  ;  the  variegated  leaved  variety  of  Ander- 
soni  is  extremely  beautiful  and  more  tender  than  the  green-leaved 
kind.  Anne  de  Beaujen,  bright  rose  and  white  ;  Devoniana  cceridea 
multiflora,  dark  violet  and  white;  Gloire  de  Loraine,  blue  and  white, 
beautiful  habit ;  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  amaranth ;  Mammoth,  violet  and 
white ;  Mult[flora,  dark  violet  and  white ;  Rubra  elegantissima,  violet 
purple  ;  Rubra  splendida,  rich  crimson. 


FLOWEK  SHOWS  IN  APEIL. 


Royal  Botanic  Society's  Second 
Spring  Show,  April  8. — The  lovely 
weather  brought  a  full  tide  of  visitors 


to  the  second  spring  show ;  and  al- 
though the  arrangements  were  on  the 
usual  limited  scale  of  "spring  meet- 
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ings,"  the  large  attendance  of  fashion- 
able company  made  it  quite  a  gala 
day,  and  the  promenade  became 
almost  crowded  towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  morning.  The  principal 
feature  was  azaleas,  aud  these  were 
so  grouped  as  to  make  a  rich  display 
of  colour.  In  other  respects  this  was 
a  most  enjoyable  show.  Pot  roses 
were  abundant  and  most  beautiful ; 
cut  roses  were  shown  in  such  plenty 
as  to  be  quite  an  exhibition  of  them- 
selves ;  and  hyacinths,  early  tulips, 
cyclamens,  and  cinerarias  were  to  be 
seen  in  great  plenty  ;  and  there  was 
enough  of  large  ferns,  palms,  dra- 
ca?nas,  and  other  bold  forms  of 
foliage  to  break  up  the  masses  of 
colour,  and  to  make  a  delightful  va- 
riety, so  that  whichever  way  the  eye 
turned  it  was  sure  to  be  refreshed. 

Azaleas. — Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
of  Slough,  sent  the  finest  specimens  ; 
they  were  all  in  pyramid  outlines, 
and  nearly  true  pyramids,  with  a 
slight  crinoline  swell  midway  between 
the  apex  and  the  base.  They  were 
about  five  feet  high  and  five  feet 
through,  all  very  evenly  bloomed,  yet 
ao  fresh  that  they  will  no  doubt  do 
duty  at  several  shows  before  they 
begin  to  wane.  The  varieties  were 
all  of  the  best  :  Prince  Jerome, 
Iveryana,  Holfordii,  Criterion, Flower 
of  the  Day,  Empress  Eugenie.  Mr. 
Todman,  "gardener  to  B.  Hudson, 
Esq.,  sent  a  splendid  sis,  very  evenly 
trained,  and  in  perfection  of  bloom  ; 
they  were  Criterion,  Concinna,  Ivery- 
ana, Princess  Eoyal,  Triumphans, 
and  Eoi  Leopold.  One  great  excel- 
lence of  these  was,  that  they  were 
all  alike  as  to  size  and  training.  Mr. 
Young,  gardener  to  H.  E.  Barclay, 
Esq.,  sent  a  monster  Conspicua  pur- 
purea (label  illegible),  Criterion,  Em- 
press Eugenie,  Semi  duplex  maculata, 
and  Adolphe  flore  pleno.  Mr. 
"Wheeler,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  H. 
Goldsmid,  Bart.,  sent  a  group  of 
fine  large  round-headed  and  rather 
freely-trained  plants  :  they  were 
Triumphans,  barrel-shaped,  massive, 
and  very  effective ;  Etoile  de 
Flandres,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Semi- 
duplex  maculata,  and  two  others. 
Mr.  B.  S.  "Williams  sent  plants  of 
medium  size,  in  fine  condition,  and 


very  uniform  ;  they  were  Delecta, 
superb  ;  Countess  of  Stamford, 
Rubra-plena,  a  fiery  red  rosette  - 
flowered  kind  ;  Magnet,  Triumphans 
and  another.  In  the  class  for  six, 
Messrs.  Lane  and  Son  sent  some 
plants  of  medium  size,  which  were 
very  stiffly  trained,  and  rather  thin, 
though  the  bloom  was  perfect. 
Amongst  them  were  Eosea  alba 
cincta,  in  the  way  of  Criterion,  very 
attractive,  the  flowers  being  of  large 
size  and  fine  form  ;  and  Magnificent, 
a  superb  white.  Messrs.  Lane  also 
sent  a  collection  of  about  fifty  beau- 
tiful small  specimens  of  just  the 
right  size  and  make  for  home  decora- 
tion ;  they  were,  in  fact,  the  perfec- 
tion of  conservatory  specimens,  and 
I  should  like  to  be  always  sure  of 
meeting  with  such  in  every  private 
garden  I  visit.  They  averaged  two 
feet  in  height,  and  the  same  through 
at  the  base,  the  outlines  pyramidal 
or  related  thereto,  and  quite  solid 
throughout,  with  healthy  leafage  and 
handsome  flowers.  Amongst  them 
were  the  following :  Iveryana,  still 
one  of  the  most  perfect  whites  ;  Per- 
fecta  elegans,  Roi  Leopold,  Criterion, 
Advance,  a  beautiful  variety,  like  a 
show  pelargonium,  rather  deep  and 
quakeress-bonnet  like,  smooth,  fine 
petal,*,  colour  deep  rich  carmine,  top 
spotted  deep  lake,  forming  a  rich 
blotch ;  it  is  an  improvement  on 
Perfection  as  to  colour  ;  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  Perryana,  Elegantissima, 
Madame  Verschaffelt — this  is  a  great 
improvement  on  Criterion,  the  flower 
being  larger,  very  finely  formed,  the 
colour  clear  warm  flesh,  shading  to 
lilac-blush,  the  top  richly  spotted 
crimson  ;  The  Bride,  a  fine  white, 
with  faint  green  stain  in  the  centre ; 
Eubens,  Amama,  a  charming  small- 
flowering  kind  in  the  way  of  Obtusa, 
the  flowers  like  buttons,  the  colour 
rich  purplish  rose  ;  it  is  nearly  hardy; 
Iveryana,  Sir  H.  Havelock,  President 
Claeys,  this  is  a  fine  variety,  the 
colour  warm  salmon-flesh,  top  spotted 
red,  edges  white,  very  distinct  and 
beautiful;  Eoi  Leopold,  large  and 
finely  formed;  Louise  Margottin,  an 
unattractive  white;  President  Hu- 
mann,  dull  salmon-red,  top  spotted 
crimson,  scarcely  to  be  equalled  as 
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to  the  size  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
admirably  formed  ;  Flag  of  Truce,  a 
superb  white ;  Mars,  large,  finely 
formed,  colour  fiery  red,  top  spotted 
one  shade  deeper  than  the  ground 
colour ;  the  finest  of  this  class  of 
reds. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants 
were  well  shown,  though  not  abun- 
dant. Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Mr.  Bull, 
Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  Young,  were 
the  principal  exhibitors. 

Boses. — The  finest  group  of  plants 
came  from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  Waltham 
Cross.  They  were  twenty-four  in 
number,  large,  freely  trained  out 
without  facing,  and  in  perfection  of 
leafage  and  bloom.  The  varieties 
were  Jules  Margottin,  John  Hopper, 
Madame  Damaizin,  Victor  Verdier, 
Madame  Boll,  Alba  rosea,  Celine 
Forestier,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  glow- 
ing with  colour,  a  grand  rose ;  Ma- 
dame St.  Joseph,  a  perfect  bouquet ; 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Caillat, 
Madame  Cambaceres,  Madame  Cle- 
mence  Joigneaux,  Vainqueur  de  Go- 
liath, Madame  Alfred  de  Bougemont, 
P.  Lacharme,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Le  Bhone,  Paul 
Delameilleray,  very  like  Senateur 
Vaisse ;  Madame  Derreux  Douville, 
Mrs.  W.  Paul,  superb  for  depth  of 
colour,  finely  formed ;  Pierre  Notting, 
very  full  and  globular,  deep  dull 
crimson  ;  Princess  of  Wales,  appa- 
rently thin,  beautiful  in  bud,  and 
visibly  related  to  General  Jaque- 
minot.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  a 
collection  of  smaller  plants,  very 
compact,  the  leafage  rich  and  waxy, 
the  flowers  few  but  unsurpassable  in 
quality  ;  they  were  notable  for  fresh- 
ness, but,  as  a  whole,  made  a  far  less 
effective  display  than  those  just  de- 
scribed. 

New  Boses.  —  There  were  two 
new  Boses  shown.  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  had  H.  P.  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  large,  cupped,  stout,  sym- 
metrical, colour  clear  pinky-rose,  a 
beautiful  rose,  and  the  colour  accep- 
table in  these  days  of  crimson  multi- 
plied. Mr.  W.  Paul  showed  T. 
Marechal  Kiel,  the  form  that  of 
Adam  or  Louise  de  Savoie,  large, 
smooth,  full,  compact,  stout,  the 
colour  clear  lively  lemon-yellow.     If 


this  flowers  freely,  it  will  be  one  of 
the  best  of  the  golden  roses,  and  will 
bring  gold  to  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  the  stock. 

Cinebaeias  were  in  no  way  re- 
markable for  quality,  though  there 
were  some  nice  plants,  and  they  made 
a  pretty  feature  in  the  exhibition. 
The  best  were  from  Messrs.  Dobson 
and  Son,  of  Isleworth.  Nice  collec- 
tions were  sent  by  Mr.  James,  gar- 
dener to  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
B.  Marcham,  gardener  to  E.  Oates, 
Esq.  The  best  varieties  in  the  ex- 
hibition were  the  following :  Lord 
Elgin,  fine  magenta  self;  Miss  Smith, 
heavily  margined  purplish-blue,  with 
purple  disk  ;  Admiration,  heavily 
margined  magenta  ;  Master  F.  Wat- 
son, heavily  margined  magenta,  the 
white  ground  more  conspicuous  than 
in  the  last ;  Mrs.  Harvey,  crimson- 
purple  margin,  bluish  disk  ;  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  a  grand  deep  crimson 
self;  Snowflake,  pure  white,  bluish 
disk,  most  beautiful,  yet  rather  thin 
and  rough ;  Begulator,  a  fine  bluish- 
purple  self. 

Seedling  Cinebaeias. — The  best 
was  Lord  Amberley,  a  finely-formed 
smooth  flower,  with  very  broad 
florets,  the  colour  a  deep  plum, 
shaded  with  violet. 

Miscellaneous. —  Collections  of 
100  varieties  of  hyacinths  and  early 
tulips  came  from  Mr.  W.  Paul  and 
Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  and  made 
a  beautiful  effect,  but  they  were 
evidently  past  their  best.  Not  so 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son's 
collection  of  varieties  of  Cyclamen 
persicum ;  they  were  still  fresh  and 
marvellously  beautiful.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
of  Shaftesbury  Boad,  Hammersmith, 
sent  some  nicely-forced  lily  of  the 
valley.  A  very  interesting  feature 
was  a  collection  of  British  ferns  from 
Mr.  J.  Holland,  gardener  to  B.  W. 
Peake,  Esq.,  Isleworth. 

United  Horticultural  Society. 
—  First  Exhibition,  Tuesday, 
April  11. — The  United  Horticultural 
has  entered  upon  its  career  with  a 
glorious  promise  of  success.  Lite- 
rally, as  respects  the  exhibition,  the 
society  had  but  one  disadvantage,  and 
that  was  of  serious  import.  It  has 
been  already  said  that  the  endeavours 
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of  the  committee  to  find  a  suitable 
place  for  the  exhibitions  within  the 
City  were  all  in  vain,  and  that  Albion 
Hall,  Moorgate  Street,  had  been 
rented  for  the  purpose,  as  the  only 
alternative  between  carrying  out  the 
programme  in  the  best  way  possible 
or  abandoning  it  altogether.  All 
things  considered,  the  course  pursued 
by  the  committee  has  been  fully  jus- 
tified by  events.  They  had  predeter- 
mined that  to  hold  the  exhibitions 
at  a  tavern  would  be  objectionable, 
and  that  by  some  means  or  other  an 
exhibition  room  must  be  found  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ;  and  therefore,  though  Albion 
Hall  is  certainly  not  a  suitable  place, 
it  appears  at  present  to  be  the  only 
place  available  which  in  any  degree 
realizes  the  necessary  conditions. 
The  staging,  chiefly  under  Mr. 
Rhodes's  direction,  was  very  skilfully 
done.  On  either  side  of  the  walk 
down  the  centre  were  tables  covered 
with  groups  of  plants,  with  cause- 
ways between.  The  platform  and 
organ  were  completely  screened  by  a 
trophy  group  of  specimen  azaleas  and 
large  furnishing  plants,  contributed 
by  Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of  Berk- 
hampstead,  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
Holloway,  and  Mr.  O.  Rhodes,  of 
Sydenham.  The  groups  ou  the  tables 
comprised  orchids,  azaleas,  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  roses,  hyacinths, 
cinerarias,  etc.,  etc. 

Oechids. — The  principal  exhibi- 
tors were  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  and 
Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  A.  Bassett, 
Esq.,  of  Stamford  Hill.  Mr.  Baker's 
group  comprised  superb  specimens 
of  Phalamopsis  Schilleriana,  lonopsis 
paniculatus,  Dendrobium  anosmum, 
the  rare  and  beautiful  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei,  Cattleya  amethysto- 
glossa,  Dendrobium  nobile,  Cypri- 
pedium  villosum,  in  a  remarkable 
condition  of  freshness  and  beauty, 
the  finely-developed  flowers  shining 
like  some  elaborate  work  in  enamel. 
Mr.  Wilson  put  up  a  beautiful  speci- 
men of  Phalamopsis  grandiflora,  a 
group  of  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  among 
other  orchids  a  few  rarities.  Of 
these  the  most  noticeable  was  Aspasia 
lunulata,    sepals    green     with    dark 


spots,  petals  white,  lip  broad,  with 
central  spot  of  dull  rose;  and  the 
very  pretty  Dendrobium  xanthophle- 
bium.  Among  Mr.  Baker's  rarities 
were  the  following :  Ladia  cinna- 
barina  ensifolia,  the  leaves  long  and 
sword-like,  flowers  intense  orange 
with  white  fringed  lip  ;  Odontoglos- 
sum gloriosum;  Epidendrum  sp., 
New  Granada,  sepals  purplish-brown, 
lip  large,  white,  with  small  spot  of 
pale  rose. 

Roses  —Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of 
Cheshunt,  made  a  magnificent  display 
of  pot  roses  and  cut  roses.  Among 
the  plants  were  fine  examples  of 
Madame  Willermoz,  Maurice  Ber- 
nards, Modele  de  Perfection,  Lord 
Clyde,  Le  Baron  Rothschild,  Sou- 
venir d'un  Ami,  Professor  Koch, 
Niphetos,  Due  de  R,ohan,  Rubens, 
John  Hopper,  Alba  rosea,  Anna 
AlexiefF,  Admiral  Grravina,  Marquise 
Foucault,  President,  etc.  Among 
the  cut  flowers  were  the  following, 
all  good  varieties  to  force  for  spring 
flowers,  and  as  shown  in  the  present 
instance,  admirably  representing  the 
pre-eminent  skill  and  experience  in 
rose  culture  of  the  famous  Cheshunt 
firm :  Louise  de  Savoie,  Rev.  H. 
Dombrain,  Madame  Damaizin,  Anna 
de  Diesbach,  Due  de  Cazes,  Presi- 
dent, Lord  Clyde,  Ladia,  Bernard 
Palissy,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Devon- 
iensis,  Abbe  Reynand,  L'Enfant 
Trouve,  F.  Lacharme,  Victor  Verdier, 
David  Pradel,  Souvenir  de  Comte 
Cavour,  Madame  Caillat,  Geant  des 
Batadles  (this  old  friend  looked  quite 
respectable  among  the  newer  race  of 
crimsons,  like  one  of  the  old  aris- 
tocracy, dignified  and  self-possessed 
in  the  midst  of  feverish  millionaires), 
Triomphe  des  Beaux  Artes,  Alba 
rosea,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Anna 
AlexiefF,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Enfant  de 
Lyon,  Lord  Herbert,  Solfaterre, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  George 
Paul,  Pierre  dotting,  Madame  Do- 
mage,  Virginal,  John  Hopper,  Ma- 
dame Furtado,  Admiral  Gravina, 
Celine  Forestier,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon,  Comte  de  Paris,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Madame  Valembourg, 
Colonel  de  Rougemont,  Souvenir  de 
David,  Madame  D.  Douville,  Nar- 
cisse,      Centifolia     rosea,      Madame 
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Pauline  Labonte,  Gloire  de  Sacre 
Coeur,  Madame  Julie  Daran,  Lord 
Raglan,  Comtesse  Chabrilland,  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Adam,  Jules  Margottin, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Madame  Willermoz, 
and  about  a  dozen  more. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 
— Mr.  John  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge 
Road,  put  up  a  grand  group,  in  which 
were  fine  specimens  of  Acacia  Drum- 
mondi,  Erica  nitida,  Epacris  grandi- 
flora,  Dracama  Cooperi,  Statice  Hol- 
fordi,  Acacia  eriocarpa,  Caladium 
Veitchii,  with  the  most  beautifully- 
formed  sagittate  leaf  of  all  the  Cala- 
dium family,  rich  as  it  is  in  noble 
outlines,  a  gem  this  of  the  first  water ; 
Polygala  JJalmaisiana,  Boronia  pin- 
nata,  the  noble  Sphserogyne  latifolia, 
etc.,  etc.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent 
Pandanus  reflexus,  Pandanus  elegans, 
Yucca  Stokesii,  and  other  fine  foliage 
plants,  with  which  were  grouped 
some  glorious  specimens  of  Amaryllis, 
amongst  them  Marginata  conspicua, 
Ackermanni  pulcherrima,  Robustum, 
a  fine  dark  flower,  Cleopatra,  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J.  Philpot, 
Esq.,  of  Stamford  Hill,  made  a  very 
telling  group  with  specimens  of 
Maxillaria  Harrisoni,  Azalea  trium- 
phans,  Croton  variegata,  Eriostemon 
pulchellum  and  lancifoHum,  Tropaco- 
lum  tricolor,  Phajus  grandiflora, 
Lachenalia  quadricolor,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
superbly  grown,  and  in  perfection  of 
bloom  and  freshness.  Mr.  O.  Rhodes 
put  up  some  huge  specimen  Ericas, 
amongst  them  Hartnelli  major,  pro- 
fusa,  aristata,  etc. 

Miscellaneous  and  Novelties. 
—One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
miscellaneous  subjects  was  a  collec- 
tion of  forced  strawberries  from  Mr. 
Kaile,  gardener  to  Earl  Lovelace ; 
these  were  of  huge  size,  fine  in  colour 
and  ripeness  ;  the  varieties  were 
Empress  Eugenie,  Admiral  Duudas, 
General  Havelock,and  Biitish  Queen. 
Mr.  John  Newton,  of  Enfield,  sent  a 
collection  of  apples  in  admirable  con- 
dition ;  the  varieties  were  Pearson's 
Plate,  flavour  rich  and  piquant ; 
Golden  Russet,  Nonpareil,  Winter 
Hawthornden,  Ribston  Pippin,  very 
highly    coloured ;     Eearn's    Pippin, 


Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Golden  Harvey, 
Downton  Nonpareil.  Also  a  noble 
sample  of  Baldry's  Defiance  rhubarb 
from  the  open  ground,  the  stems 
stout,  and  fifteen  inches  in  lengtb, 
and  a  basket  of  excellent  mushrooms. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  of  Slough,  sent 
Azalea  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  quite 
new,  and  truly  superb  ;  colour  dark 
red,  petals  very  broad  and  smooth, 
flower  extra  large,  symmetrical,  and 
of  great  substance.  From  the  same, 
Philadelphus  Mexicana,  a  neat- 
habited  shrub,  with  white  flowers  of 
the  ordinary  Philadelphus  type.  If 
hardy,  invaluable  ;  in  any  case,  well 
worth  cultivating  for  conservatory 
purposes.  From  Mr.  Wilson,  gar- 
dener to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  a  new 
Tropajolum  in  the  way  of  peregrinum, 
the  flowers  dull  orange,  shading  to 
dull  purple  at  the  margin,  the  lip 
opening  greenish  yellow  ;  not  showy, 
but  elegant  and  interesting.  From 
the  same,  a  grand  specimen  of  Adi- 
antum  capillus  veneris.  From  Mr. 
Aldred,  nurseryman,  Kilburn,  a  col- 
lection of  Ansectochilus  in  beautiful 
condition,  also  a  collection  of  Cine- 
rarias, and  a  collection  of  seedling 
zonale  geraniums.  From  Messrs. 
Glendinning,  of  Chiswick  Nursery, 
a  fine  box  of  Camellia  blossoms,  com- 
prising most  of  the  species  reported 
on  lately.  From  the  same,  a  huge 
specimen  of  Erica  Sindryana,  and  a 
number  of  coniferous  trees  for  fur- 
nishing the  entrance,  and  for  odd 
purposes.  From  Mr.  Shirley  Hib- 
berd,  a  collection  of  hyacinths, 
amongst  which  were  fine  spikes  of 
Laurens  Roster,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Lina,  Amy,  Heroine,  Mont  Blanc, 
Charles  Dickens,  Grand  Lilas,  etc., 
etc.  Also  from  the  same,  a  box  of 
honey,  grown  at  Stoke  Newington. 
The  weight  of  the  box  was  twenty 
pounds,  the  comb  comparatively 
white  and  very  regular,  and  the 
quality  in  every  respect  equal  to  that 
shown  by  Mr.  Hibberd  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Apiarian  Society,  five 
years  ago,  bo  that  the  progress  of 
building  operations  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton has  not  yet  seriously  affected  the 
character  of  the  honey  grown  there. 
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Gekuax  florists  have  not  only  a  more 
catholic  taste,  but  a  better  climate 
than  English  ones,  and  to  the  double 
advantage  we  are  no  doubt  indebted 
for  many  of  the  fine  strains  of  annual 
seeds,  and  many  of  the  peculiar  races 
of  ornamental  plants  which  the  Teu- 
tonic cultivators  have  presented  to 
us.  The  writer  of  this  was  a  witness, 
last  year,  of  the  great  difference  be- 
tween a  German  and  an  English 
florist.  It  happened  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  German  house 
visited  a  large  grower  of  a  certain 
tribe  of  florists'  flowers.  The  Ger- 
man visitor  rambled  over  the  grounds 
on  the  first  morning  of  his  stay,  and 
as  he  went  he  inserted  in  various 
places  some  short  sticks,  which  he 
cut  for  the  purpose  from  a  hedge  of 
willow.  In  the  course  of  his  walk 
he  met  his  host,  the  owner  of  the 
ground ;  he  also  was  walking  through, 
and  marking  certain  plants  by  tying 
strips  of  bast  to  them.  After  the 
usual  greetings,  the  Englishman  said 
he  had  been  marking  a  few  good 
seedlings,  which  had  bloomed  for  the 
first  time  that  morning,  and  he  had 
also  drawn  out  and  left  to  be  killed 
by  the  sunshine  many  that  he  had 
found  to  be  worthless.  "  Yes,"  said 
the  German  visitor,  "you  have  done 
well  to  save  a  few  in  those  rows  ; 
when  you  look  through  the  rows  I 
have  inspected,  you  must  save  all 
that  I  have  marked."  A  smile  passed 
over  the  Englishman's  face  as  he 
looked  at  one  of  these,  and  took  the 
measure  of  its  inferiority,  but  it 
vanished  as  the  German  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  and  said,  "  I  knew  the 
perfect  flowers  would  not  escape 
your  eye,  so  I  did  not  mark  any  ; 
those  that  I  have  marked  will  be 
valuable  for  bouquets,  for  beds,  for 
great  groups— in  short,  for  any  and 
every  purpose  except  exhibiting." 
The  Englishman  had  hitherto  moved 
in  a  narrow  groove,  but  in  an  instant 
he  had  escaped  from  its  trammels, 
and  his  gains  at  the  end  of  the 
season  were  largely  increased  by  his 
turning  to  account  all  the  plants  his 
German  friend  had  marked,  a3  well 
as    those  he    had    marked    himself. 


Indeed,  when  Herr  M bade  him 

farewell,  he  said,  "  This  is  the  differ- 
ence between  your  practice  and  mine ; 
you  look  to  see  how  much  you  can 
destroy,  I  to  see  how  much  I  can 
keep.  If  we  at  home  had  not  adopted 
such  a  policy  long  ago,  you  English 
would  never  have  had  the  benefit  of 
the  many  fine  kinds  of  stocks,  asters, 
balsams,  etc.,  etc.,  which  we  annually 
send  you." 

The  race  of  bouquet  dahlias  are 
the  result  of  selections  made  from 
seedling  dahlias,  according  to  the 
German  policy  of  keeping  everything 
good,  without  reference  to  any  pecu- 
liar standard  of  properties.  Hence 
amongst  them  are  to  be  found  a 
considerable  variety  of  forms  and 
proportions,  and  it  requires  discrimi- 
nation on  the  ■part  of  the  cultivator 
to  select  the  best  and  neglect  the 
worst.  Show  dahlias  are  noble  orna- 
ments of  the  garden,  but  they  are 
too  lumpy  for  appropriation  to  fill 
vases  and  form  bouquets.  The  true 
bouquet  dahlias  are  invaluable  for 
cutting,  and  they  come  to  perfection 
at  a  time  when  the  border  flowers 
begin  to  wane,  and  when,  therefore, 
flowers  for  vases  are  scarce.  Eor 
this,  if  for  no  other  reason,  they 
should  be  grown  by  all  who  have 
need  for  autumn  flowers. 

As  happens  so  commonly  as 
scarcely  to  call  for  remark,  a  great 
many  dahlias  have  been  sent  out  as 
members  of  the  pompone  or  bouquet 
class,  which  really  belong  to  no  class 
at  all.  Therefore  it  is  we  advise 
cultivators  to  be  careful  in  selecting, 
for  under  the  name  of  pompones  they 
may  have  many  varieties  too  small 
for  show,  not  good  as  border  flowers, 
and  yet  far  too  large  and  heavy  for 
vases  and  bouquets.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  a  good  list  is  invaluable ;  and 
we  are  enabled  to  present  one,  which, 
though  short,  is  nevertheless  lengthy 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
and  thoroughly  safe,  for  it  is  the 
result  of  a  careful  personal  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  varieties  that  have 
been  catalogued  as  pompons.  The 
smallness  of  the  flowers  of  the  best 
bouquet  varieties  is  one  of  their  best 
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qualities.  If  we  could  obtain  per- 
fect flowers  of  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage,  but 
anything  larger  than  half-a-crown 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The 
flowers  should  approximate  in  out- 
line to  a  section  of  a  sphere,  rounding 
up  well  to  a  crown,  and  be  regularly 
quilled,  and  as  close  and  compact  as 
a  show  ranunculus.  It  is  delightful 
to  observe  the  symmetry  of  some  of 
the  bouquet  varieties  ;  they  have  the 
perfection  of  florists'  flowers,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  they  may  yet  be 
shown  as  such — perhaps  in  a  class 
for  miniature  dahlias ;  for  to  call 
them  bouquets  would  ruin  them  for 
show  purposes. 

To  grow  these  dahlias  is  a  very 
simple  affair.  It  is  well  not  to  plant 
too  soon.  The  second  week  in  May 
is  the  best  time ;  and  if  delay  cannot 
be  avoided,  they  may  be  planted  as 
late  as  the  second  week  in  June,  to 
ensure  a  good  bloom.  But  it  is  not 
advisable  to  delay  the  planting  later 
than  the  second  week  in  May,  as  if 
hot,  dry  weather  overtakes  them 
before  they  have  made  an  abundance 
of  roots,  tbey  become  infested  with 
thrip  or  red  spider,  and  bloom  very 
poorly.  An  open,  sunny  position, 
and  a  ricb,  loamy  soil  are  desirable  ; 
but  unlike  the  show  varieties,  they 
may  be  growu  tolerably  well  in  a 
border  partially  shaded  by  trees,  and 
in  soil  of  ordinary  border  quality. 
They  must  be  securely  staked,  and 
have  abundance  of  water  during  dry 
hot  weather.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  perfect  varieties  in 
cultivation,  selected  from  a  collection 
of  ninety  varieties.  Those  marked  (*) 
are  suitable  for  bedding  : — 

Annie,  rosy  blush,  tipped  violet. 

Bessie,  buif  yellow,  shaded  red. 

Conqueror,  claret  crimson. 

Fairy  Child*  crimson,  margined 
white. 

German  Daisy*  rose  shading  to 
blush. 


Linda,  buff,  tipped  bronze. 

Little  Darling,  amaranth  rose. 

Little  Dear,  blush  white,  tipped 
violet. 

Little  3fistress,  violet  purple. 

Little  Nujade,  *  blush,  edged 
crimson. 

Little  Philip,  creamy  buff,  edged 
rosy  lilac. 

Pet  of  the  Village,  pure  buff, 
tipped  bronze  crimson. 

Pretty  Polly*  lilac  self. 

Tom  Rover,  rosy  violet,  salmon 
centre. 

A   SELECTION    OF   EXHIBITION 
DAHLIAS    FOE    1865. 

The  following  are  50  of  the  best 
show  dahlias,  including  new  and  old 
varieties,  and  representing  all  the 
classes.  A  carefully-prepared  selec- 
tion of  132  varieties  will  be  found  in 
the  "  Garden  Oracle"  of  1865  :— 

Light.  —  Miss  Henshawe,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Trotter,  Miss  Pressley,  Mrs. 
H.  Vyse,  Charlotte  Dorling,  Sere- 
nity, Anna  Keynes,  Princess  Alex- 
andra. 

Yellow  and  Oeange. — Norfolk 
Hero,  Chairman,  Golden  Drop,  Hugh 
Miller,  Charles  Turner,  Lord  Eussell, 
General  Jackson,  William  Dodd, 
Fanny  Purchase,  Willie  Austin, 
Chelsea  Hero,  Golden  Admiration. 

Cbimson  and  Eed. — John  Keynes, 
Madge  Wildfire,  Disraeli,  Lady 
Franklin,  Merveille,  Sidney  Herbert, 
Triomphe  de  Pecq,  Donald  Beaton, 
Scarlet  Gem,  Lord  Clyde. 

Pubfle  and  Maeoon. — Andrew 
Dodd,  Lord  Derby,  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Midnight,  Pre-eminent,  Beauty 
of  Hilperton,  Erebus. 

Lilac.  —  Baron  Taunton,  Juno, 
Marquis  of  Bowmont,  Jenny  Austin, 
Lilac  Queen. 

Steiped  and  Spotted. — Countess 
of  Shelbourne,  The  Bride,  Charles 
Perry,  Garibaldi,  Octoroon. 

Tipped.  —  Lady  Paxton,  ]S"orah 
Creina,  Queen  Mab. 


SPECIMEN"  MUSK  PLANTS. 


A  plant  which  is  so  universal  a 
favourite,  I  am  surprised  more  pains 
are  not  taken  to  make  it  more  attrac- 


tive in  form,  instead  of  its  being 
allowed  to  run  straggling  and  weakly, 
as  we  mostly  see  it.     It  is  capable, 
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with  assistance,  of  doing  more  than 
many  people  may  imagine.  With  a 
view  to  induce  improvement  in  its 
growth,  I  would  suggest  that  prizes 
be  offered  at  our  exhibitions— say, 
for  three  best  pots.  I  am  not  an 
exhibitor  now,  but  if  you  will  kindly 
allow  me  a  little  space,  I  will,  for  the 
guidance  of  others,  give  a  hint  or 
two,  which  are  easily  carried  out, 
and  will  repay  those  who  adopt  a 
plan  I  tried  some  time  since  as  an 
experiment. 

The  roots  of  musk,  like  those  of 
mint,  run  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  which,  by  continued  watering, 
loses  the  nourishment  so  essential  to 
the  plant. 

Cuttings,  well  grown,  make  much 
better  plants  than  those  obtained  by 
division  of  the  roots. 

My  method  is  to  take  a  vigorous 
young  cutting,  well  rooted,  plant  it 
in  about  four  inches  of  a  rich  compost 
at  the  bottom  of  a  half-peck  flower- 
pot, placed  in  the  warmest  part  of 
the  greenhouse,  where  it  will  grow 
rapidly,  pinch  out  the  leader,  and  as 
it  grows  I  frequently  add  more  soil, 
until  the  pot  is  filled  to  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  ;  by  this  time  the  pot 
is  well  filled  with  roots  which  have 
struck  out  from  all  parts  of  the  plant 
thus  buried,  hence  it  grows  more 
vigorously  than  when  it  has  only  a 
few  roots  running  under  the  surface. 
I  place  a  number  of  neatly-cut  sticks 
about  two  inches  apart  all  round  the 
edge  of  the  pot,  draw  and  tie  them 
together  at  the  top,  thus  forming  a 


cone  about  eighteen  inches  high  above 
the  rim.  I  then  take  some  fine  mat- 
ting, pass  it  round  each  stick,  com- 
mencing at  the  bottom,  and  as  the 
plant  grows  continue  to  place  these 
bands  round  to  keep  the  foliage  in- 
side. As  the  flowers  make  their 
appearance,  I  take  them  off  until 
the  trellis  is  nearly  filled,  which  will 
not  be  long,  for  the  plant  may  be 
almost  seen  to  grow  ;  I  then  let  it 
bloom  at  will.  A  frequent  turn  of 
the  pot  will  prevent  drawing  to  one 
side. 

I  now  let  the  shoots  which  come 
through  the  trellis  fall  down  round 
the  pot,  which  will  soon  be  almost 
invisible ;  the  whole  then  presents  a 
most  beautiful  pillar  of  about  two 
feet  in  height,  covered  with  flowers 
of  a  larger  size  than  commonly  seen 
on  musk,  and  not  a  stick  of  its  sup- 
port to  be  seen;  by  this  time  it  re- 
quires a  little  assistance  with  clear 
manure  water,  not  too  strong.  I 
should  also  say,  that  frequent  syring- 
ings  with  chilled  water  is  of  great 
and  almost  essential  service. 

I  once  sent  six  of  them  to  a  flower- 
show,  and  they  were  the  admiration 
of  every  one  there  ;  many  inquired 
if  it  was  not  a  different  variety  from 
the  common  musk.  This  may  not  be 
a  new  plant,  but  I  have  not  seen 
musk  grown  thus  by  any  one,  and 
would  advise  lovers  of  this  favourite 
of  mine,  where  practicable,  to  try  the 
effect. 

E.  J.,  in  Midland  and  Northern 
Florist. 


FORMING  BUSH  AND   PYRAMID   TREES. 

No.  1. — The  Spikdle  or  Distaff. 


Theee  are  many  amateur  fruit- 
growers in  need  of  a  few  words  of 
guidance  as  to  the  best  method  of 
pruning  and  training  their  miniature 
fruit-trees.  It  is  simply  impossible 
to  lay  down  rules  for  universal  appli- 
cation, and  I  do  not  feel  sure  that  I 
shall  succeed  in  dealing  explicitly 
and  practically  with  the  case  in  a 
general  way.  If  knowing  something 
about  it  be  an  important  qualification 
for  the  task,  then  I  have  at  least  a 
chance  of  success,  for    though    my 


collection  of  hardy  fruit-trees  is  of 
very  limited  extent,  I  defy  any  cul- 
tivator in  England  to  produce  better 
examples  of  miniature  trees — trees 
that  are  severally  compact,  hand- 
some, formed  to  certain  models,  as 
for  example,  round  bushes,  stiff 
spindles,  cones,  pyramids,  etc.,  and 
that  are  also  aa  fruitful  as  trees  can 
be,  and  the  fruit  uniformly  disposed 
over  their  entire  superficies.  Exactly 
how  to  form  any  particular  tree  to  a 
pyramid,  or  distaff,  or  bush,  cannot  be 
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told.  Yet,  perhaps  something  may 
be  said  with  the  object  of  rendering 
it  easy  for  the  amateur  to  teach  him- 
self; and  it  is  only  in  the  hope  of 
doing  this  that  I  have  taken  up  the 
subject ;  I  do  not,  cannot,  and  will 
not  attempt  to  teach  on  paper  that 
which  can  be  learnt  only  by  actual 
observation,  long  continued  among 
the  trees  themselves,  and  at  the  price 
of  many  mistakes. 

Let  us  first  note  a  few  funda- 
mental facts,  upon  the  influence  and 
meaning  of  which  much  of  our  prac- 
tice depends.  Every  tree  grows  more 
or  less  in  the  same  manner  when 
young,  forming  at  first  a  few  vigorous 
shoots,  and  as  these  again  lengthen 
in  subsequent  seasons,  the  wood 
originally  formed  throws  out  small 
twigs  or  spurs,  which  ultimately 
produce  fruit.  Usually  the  first 
season  of  grafting,  the  graft  starts 
away,  and  forms  a  stiff,  strong  leader, 
with  perhaps  two  or  three  side- 
shoots.  If  we  leave  it  unpruned,  the 
leader  extends  itself,  the  nest  season 
more  side-shoots  are  produced,  and 
the  first-formed  side-shoots  produce 
laterals  and  embryo  spurs.  The 
tendency  of  the  sap  is  always  -upwards, 
hence,  if  we  take  a  leading  shoot  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  nail  it  to  a 
wall  in  a  horizontal  position,  it  will 
the  next  year  extend  itself  very  little. 
It  may  produce  spurs  the  whole  of 
its  length,  or  it  may  produce  side- 
shoots  the  whole  of  its  length,  and  it 
may  produce  spurs  and  side-shoots 
in  about  equal  proportions.  If,  in 
the  month  of  March,  you  were  to 
ask  a  practical  cultivator  what  sort 
of  growth  he  should  expect  from  the 
leading  shoot  which  you  had  trained 
horizontally,  he  would  tell  you  to 
expect  from  near  its  base  a  strong 
shoot,  and  if  a  strong  shoot  came  at 
the  base,  then,  probably,  as  that 
strong  shoot  would  use  the  chief  part 
of  the  sap  of  the  tree,  the  horizontal 
shoot  would  be  unable  to  produce 
side-shoots,  and  would  produce  spurs 
instead.  In  all  cases  there  must  be 
a  tree  first,  there  must  be  leaders 
and  side-shoots,  and  when  these  are 
formed  we  may  hope  to  see  fruit 
spurs,  and  thereafter  fruit. 

The  interest  that  attaches  to  the  ' 


cultivation  of  miniature  trees  arises 
principally  from  the  fact,  that  they 
are,  by  the  peculiar  treatment  they 
receive,  induced  to  form  fruit  spurs 
much  earlier  than  they  would  do  if 
allowed  to  grow  naturally.  The  first 
matter  of  importance  is  to  graft  them 
upon  suitable  stocks  ;  those  stocks, 
cccteris  paribus,  being  the  best  which 
afford  to  the  scion  but  a  limited  sup- 
ply of  sap,  for  abundance  of  sap 
produces  wood,  a  less  supply  induces 
fruitfuluess.  We  see  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ripe  shoots  of  strong  trees ;  for  the 
lower  parts  of  those  shoots  have 
less  sap  than  the  topmost  parts  of  the 
shoots,  hence  fruit  buds  are  formed, 
but  where  the  sap  is  rushing  upwards 
with  full  vigour,  there  few  and  strong 
shoots  are  produced.  Proper  stocks 
are  therefore  not  only  desirable,  but 
necessary,  as  if  the  stocks  communi- 
cate an  excessive  vigour  to  the  grafts, 
no  pruning,  and,  indeed,  no  artificial 
treatment  will  convert  them  into 
handsome  and  fruitful  miniature 
trees.  But  supposing  the  stocks  to 
be  right  in  each  case,  the  next  point 
is  to  determine  what  is  to  be  the 
shape  of  the  future  tree.  Now,  there 
is  one  imperious  dictator  on  such 
matters :  let  Dame  Nature  pronounce 
what  in  each  particular  case  is  to  be 
the  shape  of  the  tree.  Some  kinds 
of  pears,  apples,  plums,  etc.,  are 
naturally  of  slow  growtb,  and  pro- 
duce short  twigs  abundantly  ;  others 
of  strong,  vigorous  habit,  will  make 
long  rods.  It  is  best  not  to  violate 
the  natural  habit  of  the  variety  ;  let 
us  take  a  long  rod,  and  form  it  to  a 
spindle  or  distaff,  as  represented  in 
Floral  World,  vol.  vi.,  p.  52.  In 
my  fruit-garden  I  have  some  Jar- 
gonelle  pears  grown  in  this  way ; 
they  are  as  straight  as  scaffold-poles, 
and  in  winter  look  like  scaffold-poles, 
into  which  thousands  of  tenter-hooks 
have  been  driven.  In  each  case 
the  graft  made  a  straight  shoot 
which  was  allowed  to  grow  its  full 
length.  The  next  season  the  side- 
buds  began  to  push,  and  were 
pinched.  The  trees  resented  this  in- 
terference by  throwing  out  side-shoots 
innumerable  after  every  pinching;  but 
these  were  again  pinched,  and  so  the 
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sap  finding  no  outlet  that  way,  the 
leading  bud  at  top  grew  with  immense 
vigour,  and  was  allowed  to  do  so, 
both  to  keep  the  roots  in  activity  and 
to  preserve  the  health  of  the  whole 
tree.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  growth  of  the  roots  corre- 
sponds with  the  growth  of  leaves  and 
branches ;  if  we  suppress  wood  buds 
we  suppress  roots  also  ;  if  a  tree  can- 
not form  shoots  above  ground,  neither 
will  it  form  roots  below. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  the  top 
of  the  leader  of  each  of  these  distaff" 
trees  has  the  appearance  of  fig.  1. 
The  growth  of  the  season  is  easily 
traced  to  the  point  it  started  from, 
both  by  the  slightly  swollen  condition 
of  the  wood  at  the  junction  of  old 
and  young,  and  by  the  short  inci- 
pient fruit  spurs  on  the  old  wood,  and 
the  absence  of  such 
on  the  young  wood. 
The  question  is,  what 
is  to  be  done  with  this 
leading  shoot  ?  The 
answer  to  that  depends 
on  circumstances.  If 
the  tree  is  unfruitful 
and  still  inclined  to 
grow  vigorously,  it 
may  be  well  not  to 
shorten  the  leader  at 
all,  the  superabundance 
of  sap  escaping  that 
way  may  induce  the 
complete  ripening  of 
the  spurs  below,  and 
the  production  the  next 
season  of  a  plentiful 
crop.  But  if  the  tree 
is  in  good  bearing  con- 
dition, the  fruit  will  con- 
sume 30  much  of  its  sap 
that  it  will  be  but  little 
disposed  to  make  wood 
by  rampantgrowth.  We 
may  then  consider  another  interesting 
question  ;  do  we  wish  to  increase  the 
height  of  the  tree,  or  is  it  high 
enough  ?  If  we  wish  to  lengthen  cut 
the  scaffold  pole,  the  mark  a  will  be 
about  the  best  point  at  which  to  prune. 
This  will  leave  half  a  dozen  good 
b  uds  to  develop  into  spurs  and  a  top 
bud  to  lead  the  way  again.  If  the 
t  ree  is  tall  enough,  we  must  cut  at  b, 
and  by  pinching  the  top  shoots,  if  they 


push  too  strong,  convert  them  into 
spurs  instead  of  allowing  them  deve- 
lopment as  wood  shoots. 

Wow  you  see  we  are  engaged  in  a 
quiet  war  with  the  imperious  dictator. 
The  tree  is  full  of  vigour,  and  though 
producing  abundance  of  fruit  has 
still  abundance  of  sap  to  spare.  The 
month  of  May  has  come,  and  what  do 
we  see  ?     From  the  point  b,  to  which 


the  tree  was  pruned,  two  shoots  have 
started  with  about  equal  vigour.  One 
of  these  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the 
old  stem,  the  other  is  a  perpendicular 
side-shoot ;  they  are  both  going  up 
at  euch  a  pace  as  to  show  that  there 
are  more  races  in  the  month  of  May 
than  those  which  take  place  at  Epsom. 
As  soon  as   this  is  discovered  to  be 
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the  case  we  adopt  measures  calculated 
to  preserve  the  form  of  the  tree,  and 
at  the  same  convert  some  of  this 
vigorous  growth  to  a  good  account. 
If  both  are  cut  in  close,  new  shoots 
will  arise,  probably  a  whole  thicket  of 
thin  spray,  making  the  head  of  the 
tree  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella, 
and  pinch  as  we  may,  the  sap  will  be 
too  much  for  us  ;  so  that  the  end  of  it 
will  be  that  at  tbe  winter  pruning  the 
head  will  have  to  be  cut  back  below 
all  these  thin  shoots,  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  a  portion  of  that 
ripe  hard  wood,  which  it  has  taken 
three  summers  to  produce.  The  pro- 
per course  is  a  compromise  between 
art  and  nature.  The  proper  leader 
need  only  have  tbe  point  pinched  out ; 
this  will  cause  it  to  ripen  its  full 
length  of  new  wood,  and  probably 
cause  every  side-bud  to  produce  an 
incipient  fruit-spur.  As  for  the  side- 
shoot,  that  must  be  suppressed,  and 
the  best  way  will  be  to  remove  it  by 
means  of  a  sharp  knife  at  the  point  a. 
As  the  leader  is  allowed  to  take  a  good 
share  of  tbe  sap,  this  side-shoot  will 
probably  not  push  again,  but  tbe  two 
or  three  leaves  left  will  keep  the 
stump  alive,  and  perhaps  mature  the 
buds  at  their  base,  so  that  in  the  end, 
the  remains  of  the  shoot  a  may  be- 
come a  fruit  spur. 

,  Concurrently  with  this  vigorous 
growth  at  the  head  of  the  tree  there 
will  be  a  less  vigorous  growth  else- 
where, every  detail  of  which  must  be 
watched  by  the  cultivator.  From 
various  parts  of  the  tree  young  shoots 
are  pushing.  There  is  the  very  short 
twig  with  three  or  four  small  leaves  set 
round  a  terminal  point  like  a  rosette. 
This  will  never  become  a  shoot ;  it  is 
an  incipient  fruit-spur;  next  season 
it  will  give  you  flowers  and  fruit  ; 
leave  it  alone.  On  the  lower  parts  of 
old  branches  of  fruit  trees,  pears  espe- 
cially, twigs  of  this  kind  abound,  and 
if  the  shape  and  size  of  the  tree  are 
of  no  consequence,  any  strong  ripe 
shoot  will  ultimately  produce  twigs  of 
the  kind  if  allowed  to  grow  in  its 
own  way  unchecked.  You  will  also 
notice  feeble  wood  shoots,  which 
while  they  differ  from  the  embryo 
spurs  in  a  visible  tendency  to  lengthen 
themselves  out,  do  not    grow  with 


such  vigour  as  to  form  strong  shoots 
of  a  kind  analogous  to  that  we  have 
just  pruned  back  at  a,  fig.  2.  These 
feeble  shoots,  are  in  fact,  laterals, 
which  if  left  alone,  will  produce  spurs, 
but  which  if  pinched 
in  betimes  will  them- 
selves become  spurs. 
It  is  for  the  cultiva-  |  | 
tor  to  determine  | 
whether  to  pinch 
them  back  or  not. 
If  a  side-shoot  is 
wanted  to  fill  up 
gap  in  the  furniture 
of  the  tree,  then  the 
shoot  may  be  allowed  to  push  and 
ripen.  If  not  pinch  it  back  to  the 
fourth  leaf  as  in  fig.  3,  and  it  will 
probably  give  no  more  trouble  during 
the  season.  Then,  again,  we  shall 
find  stronger  shoots  of  a  vigour  in- 
termediate between  2  and  3.  These 
may]  be  called  subsidiary  leaders.  If 
left  to  grow  they  will  become  strong 
side-shoots,  and  the  probability  is  that 
a  few  of  them  will  be  of  great  service; 
in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  form  nice 
bushes  or  pyramids  without  such 
shoots.  But  when  tbe  tree  is  formed, 
all  such  sboots  must  be  suppressed, 
and  the  simplest  and  most  effectual 
method  is  to  pinch  them  back  to 
three  leaves,  as  in  fig.  4.  The  word 
"  pinch  "  is  used  because  the  thumb- 
nail is  tbe  best  of  all  pruning  imple- 
ments and  wben  the  shoot  is  soft 
enough  for  the  thumb-nail  to  cut  it 
through  is  the    best  time    for  the 


operation.  But  if  the  pinching  is 
delayed  beyond  that,  as  it  has  been 
in  fig.  4,  the  shoot  will  be  tough,  and 
must  be  cut  with  a  small  sharp  knife. 
It  is  best,  however,  always  to  pinch 
when  the  shoot  is  quite  soft,  hence 
the  first  pinching  should  take  place  at 
the  end  of  April,  or  early  in  May, 
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that  the  shoots  pinched  may  have 
time  to  push  again,  the  sap  so  expen- 
ded serving  to  mature  the  buds  which 
lie  at  the  base  of  the  shoot  and  which 
it  is  intended  to  develop  into  fruit- 
spurs. 

When  the  pinched  shoots  do  again 
push,  the  secondary  twigs  must  be 
pinched  back  to  two  leaves ;  this 
check  will  probably  suffice  to  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  tree.  Instead  of 
struggling  to  produce  wood,  it  will 
now  elaborate  the  buds  at  the  bases 
of  the  pinched  shoots  into  embryo 
spurs,  and  the  result  will  be  early 
fruitfulness  of  small  trees  instead  of 
late  fruitfulness  of  large  ones. 

The  principal  difficulty  of  the 
beginner  is  to  discover  the  limits 
within  which  these  pinchings  and 
prunings  may  be  practised.  It  is  only 
up  to  a  certain  point  that  we  may 
interfere  with  nature  with  any  advan- 
tage to  ourselves.  Let  me  give  you 
a  case  in  point.  Among  a  number 
of  trees  grafted  in  1859,  were  some 
Victoria  plums.  These  were  grafted 
near  the  ground  with  the  intention  of 
forming  them  into  bushes.  The 
trees  said  "  no,"  for  they  threw  up 
powerful  leaders  and  acquired  a 
height  of  six  to  nine  feet  the  first 
season.  I  then  endeavoured  to 
make  distaffs  of  them,  but  in  spite  of 
every  attempt  to  check  their  growth, 
they    started     again,    then    divided 


naturally  and  formed  heads.  At  the 
end  of  1860  a  few  of  them  were 
severely  cut  back,  in  fact  to  skeletons  ; 
others  were  left  unpruned.  Those 
left  unpruned  enlarged  their  heads 
in  1862,  those  severely  cut  back  threw 
out  a  forest  of  shoots  in  all  directions; 
they  were  pinched  and  cut,  but  all 
to  no  purpose ;  they  would  grow.  In 
the  autumn  of  1862  a  few  of  those  with 
fine  heads  were  selected  and  planted 
out  from  the  nursery  and  left 
to  grow  as  they  pleased  ;  the  others 
that  had  been  pruned  severely  were 
again  cut  back,  but  were  left  covered 
with  short  twigs.  The  first  lot  are 
now  handsome  young  trees,  and,  at 
the  moment  of  writing  this  are  com- 
pletely smothered  with  bloom.  But 
where  is  this  bloom?  It  is  on  the 
top  branches — that  is  to  say,  regu- 
larly distributed  throughout  the  heads 
of  the  trees ;  and  on  the  stems  where 
the  side-shoots  were  pinched  and  cut 
there  is  a  regular  bristling  of  little 
twigs,  all  green  with  leaves,  but  not 
a  bloom  amongst  them.  Thus,  you 
see,  we  must  not  interfere  with 
Nature  rashly  ;  sometimes,  by  allow- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  vigour,  we 
may  do  more  to  encourage  fruitful- 
ness than  by  checking  the  growth,  so 
that  the  whole  tree  becomes  debili- 
tated. The  sap  is  the  blood ;  it  must 
circulate,  or  there  can  be  no  work 
done.  S.  H. 
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NOTES    ON  A   FEW   OF    THE    FINEST   HARDY   HEEBACEOUS   BOEDER   FLOWERS. 


In  looking  over  a  catalogue  of  plants, 
the  amateur  is  much  more  apt  to  be 
bewildered  than  informed.  He  sees 
lists  of  names  longer  than  his  purse, 
and  to  pronounce  some  of  them  he 
ought  to  be  capable  to  go  through  the 
process  unhurt  of  combiningthe  sound 
of  a  cough,  a  sneeze,  a  wheezing  in  the 
head,  and  a  husk  of  barley  in  the 
throat.  If  he  could  pronounce  them 
all,  he  could  not  in  another  way  pro- 
nounce which  to  have  and  which  to 
refuse,  for  are  they  not  all  described 
with  the  use  of  laudatory  adjectives 
— "  splendid,  "  "  brilliant,  "  "  fine,  " 
"  handsome,"    and     "  prodigious"  ? 


Yet  if  a  few  really  useful,  hardy  her- 
baceous plants  can  be  selected,  they 
are  invaluable  to  people  who  do  not 
soar  into  the  highest  heavens  of  hor- 
ticulture, and  those  who  do  so  cannot 
despise  them.  Generally  speaking, 
they  propagate  themselves,  so  that, 
once  obtained,  they  spread,  and  may 
be  divided  every  season  ;  then  the 
majority  are  not  at  all  particular 
about  soil,  and  a  considerable  number 
will  thrive  under  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  produce  an  abundance  of  showy 
spikes  of  bloom  the  whole  summer 
long ;  some  bloom  early  and  some 
late,  and  some  are  always  blooming, 
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SO  that  a  border  well  stocked  is  rich 
in  colour  all  summer-time,  and  shows 
a  few  patches  of  lively  green  all 
winter.  Let  us  see  what  we  have  in 
this  class  worthy  to  be  described  as 
"  everybody's  flowers."  Let  us  begin 
with — 

Blue. — For  a  sunny  border  of  good 
loam  Delphinium  formosum  and 
Hendersonii  give  magnificent  spikes 
of  blue.  When  they  are  half  gone, 
and  before  much  seed  is  formed,  cut 
the  flower-stems  away,  and  they  will 
bloom  again,  and  make  two  displays 
instead  of  one.  The  bee  larkspur, 
which  is  a  perennial  Delphinium,  is 
as  common  as  a  weed,  and  almost 
grand  when  its  tall  stems  are  loaded 
with  pale  blue  flowers.  See  it  in  the 
beds  on  the  lower  terrace  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  or  in  the  herbaceous 
borders  at  Kew,  and  say  is  it  not  at 
once  a  prince's  and  a  poor  man's 
flower?  Tradescantia  Virginia,  blue 
again,  always  in  bloom,  and  a  grace- 
ful gra3S-like  foliage,  very  common,  a 
cottage  plant,  but  who  would  be 
without  it  ?  Aconitum  napellus  is 
rather  coarse,  but  bold  and  showy, 
and  a  fine  clump  of  it  looks  grand  in 
the  rear  of  a  border,  and  no  garden 
can  very  well  do  without  it.  Aqui- 
legias  produce  deep  blues,  and  blue 
and  pink  shades,  and  when  large  and 
double  are  not  only  border  but 
florists'  flowers,  and  have  been  im- 
proved with  assiduous  care,  so  that 
to  have  any  but  the  best  would  be  a 
folly.  The  perennial  borage,  though 
a  coarse-looking  plant,  puts  on  a  blue 
livery  in  its  short  summer  season 
that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  all  the 
retinue  of  Flora.  The  dwarf  Campa- 
nulas come  into  the  front  line  for 
patches  of  blue  and  white — exqui- 
sitely beautiful ;  and  the  Canterbury 
bell  everybody  knows,  but  how  rarely 
do  we  see  a  row  of  it,  and  what  can 
beat  a  row  of  it  if  supported  with 
other  colours  of  good  herbaceous 
plants  ?  Honesty,  an  ancient  bien- 
nial, is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
cheerful  of  spring  flowers  ;  colour  a 
bluish-lilac,  and  when  the  flowers 
are  gone  it  will  amuse  you  to  watch  the 
growth  of  the  seed-pods.  If  we  make 
the  Lupins  end  the  list  of  blues,  it  is 
not  because  the  list  of  blues  is  at  an 


end,but  because  it  will  suffice  so  far  for 
people  who  don't  want  to  have  their 
heads  turned.  We  ought  to  add  the 
squill,  for  the  sake  of  its  spring 
flowers,  for  though  it  is  a  bulb,  it 
will  grow  anywhere  in  the  shade 
along  with  violets  and  forget-me- 
not. 

Crimsons  and  reds  are  more  plenti- 
ful, but  we  shall  specify  only  a  few. 
You  remember  the  French  willow  or 
French  stock,  Lythrum  salicaria, 
blooming  so  gaily  in  your  grand- 
mother's garden  ;  why  is  it  not  in 
your  garden  also,  in  a  damp  place,  to 
comfort  you  with  its  tall  spikes  of 
rosy-purple  flowers,  when  the  sum- 
mer heat  makes  you  too  idle  to  trouble 
about  any  plant  that  cannot  take  care 
of  itself,  as  that  will,  if  you  only  leave 
it  alone  ?  The  scarlet  Lychnis,  where 
is  that?  dug  in  and  destroyed  when 
the  borders  were  "  done  up."  Send 
to  the  nursery  for  a  dozen,  and  plant 
them  in  the  third  row  at  equal  dis- 
tances, you  shall  have  compact  heads 
of  deep  scarlet  flowers  for  your  little 
pains.  The  Oriental  poppy  is  posi- 
tively too  gaudy  and  too  fleeting  to 
be  worth  many  words ;  but  it  must 
elicit  admiration  ;  how  it  glows  like 
a  little  clinker  just  raked  out  of  a 
furnace,  and  mounted  on  a  "green  wire 
to  mock  the  sun.  Agrostemma  flos 
Jovis,  the  real  Jove's  flower — lovely 
flowers  of  soft  deep  rose,  and  foliage 
hoary  like  frosted  silver.  It  will 
grow  anywhere,  and  sow  its  own 
seeds  by  dozens.  The  columbines 
come  in  again  here  for  dull  reds  and 
lively  pinks ;  so  do  the  pinks  them- 
selves, and  the  Indian  pink  is  one  of 
the  best  border  plants  known.  The 
Potentillas,  especially  P.  sanguinea, 
will  either  sprawl  over  a  bank,  or,  by 
the  help  of  a  few  neat  sticks,  make 
pretty  upright  stem3  of  rich  crimson 
and  blood- coloured  flowers.  Fox- 
gloves are  not  to  be  depended  on  in 
gardens ;  but  where  they  do  thrive, 
they  produce  charming  spikes  of  rose, 
pink,  and  flesh-coloured  flowers.  If 
you  can  grow  them  to  look  equal  to 
those  in  the  hedgerow,  you  may  con- 
sider you  have  done  something. 
What  shall  we  say  of  Dielytra  spec- 
tabilis,  the  most  beautiful'of  all  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  esteemed  as  furni- 
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ture  for  conservatories  and  flower- 
snows,  except  that  it  may  be  bought 
for  sixpence,  and  will  grow  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  and  take  care  of 
itself  entirely  for  a  hundred  years  ? 
Procure  plenty  of  plants  at  once,  turn 
them  out  without  injury,  and  do  not 
touch  them  for  three  years,  and  you 
will  have  huge  stools  and  a  glorious 
show  from  the  end  of  April  to  the 
end  of  July.  The  common  Valerian, 
Centranthus  macrosiphon,  is  very 
showy,  colour  pinkish-red,  plant  fond 
of  chalk  and  a  dry  position ;  suit  its 
whim3  if  you  can.  Snap-dragons 
produce  a  hundred  shades  of  colour, 
from  the  deepest  crimson  to  pure 
white.  Have  them  good  in  the  first 
instance,  and  they  will  sow  them- 
selves ;  they  like  a  dry,  sunny  posi- 
tion, and  have  no  objection  to  old 
mortar  and  brick-bats.  For  the  front 
line  there  are  Belgian  daisies,  very 
cheap  and  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
Geranium  sanguinea,  and  Laneastri- 
ense,  two  very  charming  rock  plants 
that  thrive  also  in  any  border. 

Yellows  are  plentiful  and  good ; 
the  finest  yellow  flowering  herbaceous 
plant  we  have  is  Oenothera  Fraseri, 
and  the  next  best  is  Lysimachia  thyr- 
siflora,  a  very  hardy  plant,  which 
forms  close  crowns  in  the  autumn, 
and  may  be  divided  every  spring.  It 
will  grow  anywhere,  in  shade  or  sun, 
on  a  bank  or  in  a  wet  border.  The 
Hudbeckias  are  noble  orange  and 
yellow  flowering  plants,  apt  to  die  in 
winter,  so  take  them  up  and  pot  them 
in  October,  and  plant  out  again 
in  April.  Cheiranthus  Marshall!,  a 
lovely  orange  flowered  wallflower,  is 
largely  used  as  a  bedder,  is  generally 
described  as  a  biennial ;  we  have 
stools  of  it  ten  years  old,  so  if  you 
like  to  leave  it  alone  you  may,  and  it 
will  pay  a  liberal  rent.  Fscholtzia 
Californica  is  a  true  perennial,  and 
having  sown  it  as  an  annual  leave  it 
alone,  and  it  will  become  a  perennial 
with  the  most  gaudy  of  all  flowers. 
The  Helianthemum  is  a  truly  grand 
herbaceous  plant,  but  you  nmst  not 
call  it  the  "  everlasting  sun-flower," 
or  it  may  be  despised  by  people  who 
play  at  being  fashionable.  Hemero- 
callis,  the  Day  Lily,  is  fit  for  the 
finest  mixed  border  ever  planted,  and 


would  grow  as  well  in  that  dust-hole 
of  a  place,  the  area  round  St.  Paul's, 
as  in  the  most  open  garden  in  the 
country.  It  is  a  reaL  good  town 
flower.  CEaothera  frutico3a  and 
corymbosa  are  the  best  of  the  evening 
primroses  for  mixed  borders,  and  very 
beautiful  they  are  with  their  immense 
heads  of  clear  yellow  flo  vers.  They 
like  shade  and  moisture,  but  are  not 
particular. 

Now  for  a  few  Whites.     The  pe- 
rennial candytuft  is  the  most  useful 
of  all  the  hardy  border  white  flowers, 
and  it  forms  a  low  spreading  bush, 
capital  for  the  front  line   along  with 
white  Arabis,  which    blooms  at  the 
same  time.     Campanula  rotundifolia 
alba  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  the 
whole  summer   long   produces   bells 
enough  on  a  single  clump  for  all  the 
fairies  in  the  world  to  ring  their  mid- 
night peals  upon.     Geranium  aconiti- 
folium  is  a  useful  white  of  tall  growth, 
very  pretty  but  soon  over  ;  and  that 
reminds  me  of  the  double  blue  gera- 
nium,  which  ought  to   have   had  a 
place  in  the  first  list ;  it  is  a  real  gem. 
Iberis  buxifolia  is  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful, large   white  blossoms    in  dense 
trusses,  and  the  foliage  lovely  all  the 
winter  through.     For  those  who  can- 
not  grow  ferns  there  is  Solomon's 
Seal  ;  it  loves  a  shady  bank,  and  to  be 
left  alone  ;  and  is  it  not  a  graceful 
thing  from  the  end  of  March  to  the 
end  of  July  ?     White  Arabis  is  the 
best  of  all  spring  flowers.     Lilies  do 
not  belong  to  the  strictly  herbaceous 
list,  but  the  common  white  lily  ought 
to  have  a  place  in  a  border  containing 
such  plants  as  the  foregoing,  and  as 
any  soil  suits  it,  and  shade  is  better 
than  sun,  why  should  it  be  left  out  ? 
Grand  in  its  stately  purity  is  Lilium 
candidum,  and  with  poeonies,  holly- 
hocks,  phloxes,  pansies,  sweet  Wil- 
liams, and  a  sprinkle  of  annuals,  would 
make  up  a  border  which  the  most  fas- 
tidious could  not  dare  to  scorn.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  few,  the  whole 
of  the  above  may  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  May  or  June,  but  it  is  slow 
work  to  wait  for  bloom  by  that  pro- 
cess, and  plants  can  be  had  so  cheap 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  the  while  of 
any  to  take  trouble  with  seed. 

Fido  Fides. 
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LACHENALIA  TRICOLOR. 


Amidst  the  numerous  varieties  of 
bulbous-rooted  plants  whose  flowers 
adorn  our  greenhouses  during  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year,  few  de- 
serve or  are  better  entitled  to  the 
gardener's  attention  than  the  one 
named  above.  Their  beautiful  spikes 
of  trumpet-shaped  red  and  yellow 
coloured  flowers,  whether  intermixed 
with  other  plants  or  otherwise,  are 
sure  to  be  attractive.  To  me  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  that  their  culture 
among  floriculturists  is  not  more  uni- 
versal, as  they  are  not  of  recent  in- 
troduction, having  been  brought  into 
this  country  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  year  1774 ;  and,  unlike 
the  Hyacinth,  Narcissus,  etc.,  they  do 
not  require  to  be  purchased  annually 
that  sound  and  good  flowering  bulbs 
may  be  secured,  as  the  Lachenalia 
increases  every  year  in  number  and 
strength,  if  the  grower  will  bestow 
some  degree  of  care.  This  induces 
me  to  offer  a  few  simple  rules  for  the 
cultivator  as  practised  successfully  by 
myself. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  July,  I 
turn  them  out  of  the  pots  in  which 
they  had  flowered  the  previous  spring, 
they  having  been  allowed  to  remain 
dormant  in  the  same  during  the  sum- 
mer months ;  in  sorting  them  the 
stronger  bulbs  are  selected,  and  five 
of  each  are  planted  in  a  six-inch  size 
pot,  commonly  known  as  32's.  Good 
drainage  and  clean  pots  are  indispen- 
sable. With  me  they  thrive  best  in 
a  strong  loam  (not  clayey),  but  of  a 
silky  or  soft  texture ;  add  to  this 
about  a  fourth  part  of  dry  rotten 
manure,  with  a  little  sand.  If  the 
manure  be  decayed  cow-dung,  so 
much  the  better,  provided  it  is  free 
from  worms.  They  are  then  placed 
in  that  part  of  a  cool  pit  where  the 
influence  of  the  solar  rays  act  but 
slightly  on  them — the  object  being  in 


the  present  stage  of  their  growth  to 
check  too  rapid  an  evaporation  in  the 
soil,  as  frequent  watering  when  there 
is  not  an  abundance  of  rootlets  to 
absorb  the  fluid  would  tend  to  dimi- 
nish the  nutritious  properties  of  the 
soil.  "When  they  have  begun  to 
vegetate  freely,  expose  them  more 
fully  to  the  light  and  air ;  their  rich 
dark  green  speckled  leaves  will  then 
soon  begin  to  strengthen  in  growth. 
That  a  healthy  vigour  may  be  pre- 
served during  the  winter  months, 
place  them  on  the  upper  shelf  of  a 
greenhouse,  near  the  glass,  but  do 
not  neglect  carefully  watering  them. 
You  will  occasionally  find  water,  from 
drip  and  other  causes,  in  the  centre 
of  the  bulb  where  the  flower- stalk  is 
emitted ;  it  would  be  as  well  to  dis- 
lodge the  same,  although  I  do  not 
think  its  presence  is  of  any  material 
consequence.  As  the  flower-spikes 
become  perceptible,  allow  the  pots  as 
much  room  as  your  means  will  admit 
of  for  the  display  of  their  vigorous 
foliage.  During  the  blooming  sea- 
son, shade  on  hot  sunny  days  ;  this 
will  preserve  the  colour  as  well  as  the 
flowers.  When  they  have  ceased 
blooming,  gradually  ripen  the  bulbs 
by  reducing  the  quantity  of  water, 
till  you  wholly  discontinue  the  supply, 
when  they  may  be  put  in  any  corner 
of  the  greenhouse  till  the  period  of 
disturbing  them  as  previously  recom- 
mended. 

The  offsets  or  smaller  bulbs  may 
be  planted,  ten  or  twelve  or  more  in 
number,  according  to  their  size,  iu  a 
five-inch  or  48-sized  pot ;  they  will  not 
all  flower,  yet  you  may  increase  your 
stock  of  strong-flowering  bulbs  for 
selecting  from  in  the  ensuing  season. 
The  Lachenalia  will  submit  to  be 
forced,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
weakening  both  the  bulb  and  the 
flower-spike.  J.  F.  M'Elkoy. 


CELOSIAS  FOR  DECORATION. 


In  the  Gabden  Oeacle  for  1863  we 
gave  a  short  account  of  our  experi- 


mental culture  of  some  varieties  of 
Celosia  pyramidalis,  undertaken  for 
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the  purpose  of  determining  what 
might  be  done  with  them  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  aids  to  the  deve- 
lopment of  flowers  of  tender  ama- 
ranths. The  result  proved  that  these 
elegant  plants  do  not  need  stove 
treatment,  and  in  fact,  for  all  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  decoration,  were 
not  to  be  considered  as  in  any  way 
more  tender  than  our  favourite  old 
border  annual  Love  Lies  Bleeding. 
We  return  to  this  subject  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recommending  the  culture  of 
these  new  Celosias  for  out-door  deco- 
ration, for  which  they  are  admirably 
suited,  provided  they  are  brought  for- 
ward under  glass  with  care,  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  special 
effect  among  bedders,  or  for  the 
adornment  of  the  terrace  or  wood- 
land walk.  We  very  much  fear  that 
that  most  graceful  of  promenade 
plants,  Humea  elegans,  will  be  put 
quite  in  the  shade  when  these  plu- 
mous  cockscombs  have  been  fairly 
tried ;  for  these  provide  similar 
feathery  plumes  of  crimson  and  scar- 
let, and  have  the  advantage  of  an 
ample  and  elegant  foliage,  which 
Humeas  invariably  lack  when  they 
arrive  at  their  full  perfection.  But 
we  have  no  wish  to  disparage  Humea 
elegans ;  it  is  a  gem  in  its  way,  and 
will  never  quit  the  gardens  where  it 
has  once  made  itself  a  favourite.  To 
make  the  best  use  of  these  Celosias 
for  garden  use,  the  present  is  the  best 
time  to  sow,  because  it  is  not  desir- 


able to  have  the  plants  in  too  forward 
a  state.     It  would  be  next  to  murder 
to  put  them  out  of  doors  before  June, 
but  then  it  may  be  done  with  perfect 
safety.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
make  a  very  long  and  elaborate  essay 
on  the  subject:  but  as  there  is  no 
need  for  it,  we  content  ourselves  with 
advising  the  cultivator  to  sow  thinly 
in  pans  filled  with  a  mixture  of  rotten 
dung,  leaf-mould,  and  peat  dust;  to 
place  the  pans  on  a  dung-bed,  and 
cover  them   with   squares  of  glass  ; 
and  when    the    seedlings   are  large 
enough  to  handle,  to  pot  them  singly 
into  60-sized  pots,   filled  with  loam 
from  rotted  turf,   rotten  dung,   and 
leaf-mould,  equal  parts  of  each,  and 
to  replace  them  in  a  moist  heat  of  65" 
to  70°,  and    as   soon   as    they   start 
away,  to    water  liberally    and    shift 
again  when  needful  to  48-sized  pots. 
In  these  pots  they  will  soon  show 
bloom,  and  if  kept  moderately  close, 
the  spikes  will  acquire  a  great  size, 
and  there  will  be  a  fine  mass  of  foliage 
to  the  rims  of  the  pots.     On  the  1st 
of  June,  or  soon  after,  they  should  be 
taken  to  a  cool  house  for  a  week,  then 
to  a  pit,  where  they  are  to  be  covered 
only  at  night,  for  a  few  days  ;  and 
they  may  then  end  their  pilgrimage 
by  being  turned  out  into  vases,  bas- 
kets, or  beds ;  and  there  can  be  no 
confusion  as  to  their  colours,  for  they 
will  all  show  what  they  are  and  in- 
tend to  be  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

[Written  to  appear  in  April.] 


KEEPING  AND  KILLING  WINDOW  ELOWEKS. 


Howeveb  free  from  dust  or  injurious 
exhalations  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
or  small  conservatory  may  be,  the 
plants  kept  there  require  as  much  air 
as  the  temperature  and  other  circum- 
stances will  admit  of.  Even  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  we  have  occasional 
warm  sunny  days,  when,  if  only  for 
an  hour  at  noon,  the  windows  should 
be  opened,  and  the  fresh  air  allowed 
to  play  amongst  the  foliage ;  and  at 
other  seasons  air  should  be  given 
regularly,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Too  often  window  plants  get  air  only 


by  accident,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  get  weak  and  spindling ; 
their  blooms  fall  in  the  bud,  the 
leaves  turn  yellow,  and  then  insects 
appear  to  prey  upon  their  unhealthy 
juices.  But  certain  precautions  are 
necessary.  Cold  draughts  are  gene- 
rally injurious;  a  whistling  east  wind, 
that  would  cause  an  attack  of  tooth- 
ache to  the  cultivator,  will  not  be 
likely  to  benefit  any  rather  tender 
plant,  especially  if  it  has  been  pre- 
viously kept  in  a  warm  temperature. 
So,  also,  an  intenselv  hot  sunshine 
f  2 
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will  be  likely  to  exhaust  the  plants, 
a  smart  gale  will  sometimes  cause  the 
leaves  to  flag  as  if  they  had  not  had 
water  for  a  week  past.  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  kill  a  collection  of  plants  in 
an  hour,  and  the  process  will  perhaps 
serve  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the 
necessity  of  avoiding  whatever  ap- 
proaches to  violent  treatment  in  the 
management  of  plants.  You  may 
purchase  from  a  hawker  a  few  hy- 
drangeas, pelargoniums,  genistas,  and 
cinerarias,  in  full  bloom.  Place  them 
on  the  flagstones,  where  there  is  a 


brisk  breeze  and  a  bright  sun.  Then 
drench  them  overhead  three  times 
with  cold  water,  from  the  rose  of  a 
common  watering-pot.  In  an  hour's 
time,  they  will  be  found  in  a  drooping 
and  dying  state,  and  no  novice  in 
horticulture  will  be  able  to  restore 
them.  They  are,  in  fact,  killed, 
through  the  rapid  transition  from  a 
warm  forcing-house  to  a  fresh  breeze 
and  sunshine,  and  the  chill  caused 
by  the  dash  of  water  upon  them. — 
Hibberd's  Garden  Oracle. 


NOTICES  OE  BOOKS. 


The  Chrysanthemum  :  its  History,  Cul- 
tivation, etc.  By  John  Salteb,  F.E.H.S. 
Groombridge  &  Sons.  —  This  beautiful 
volume  is  a  masterpiece  of  horticultural 
liteiature,  and  will  deservedly  add  to  Mr. 
Salter's  well-earned  fame  as  an  improver 
of  the  chrysanthemum,  and  one  of  its 
ablest  vindicators.  No  one  so  well  fitted 
to  deal  with  this  subject  as  he,  for  Mr. 
Salter  has  sent  out  from  his  nursery  more 
good  varieties  than  any  other  cultivator, 
and  for  many  years  past  has  produced  an 
exhibition  which  cultivators  find  it  not 
only  agreeable  tut  necessary  to  see,  for  at 
these  exhibitions  the  new  varieties  are  seen 
in  flower  for  the  first  time.  This  volume 
treats  at  length  of  the  history  of  the  chrys- 
anthemum, and  contains  many  historical 
particulars  never  before  1  elated.  The  cul- 
tural directions  are  plain  and  practical; 
Mr.  Salter  has  kept  back  nothing  which 
the  amateur  might  espect  or  desire  to 
know,  of  all  the  various  modes  of  treating 
the  flower  for  home  decoration  or  exhibi- 
tion. The  volume  is  superbly  produced, 
the  pictures  are  beautiful,  and  in  their 
truthfulness  like  life  itself. 

Letters  on  the   Utilization  of  London 
Sewage,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.     By  Bakon  Liebig.     W.  H.  Coi- 
lingridge. — This  is  an  authorized  edition  ( 
of  Baron  Liebig's  letters  to  the  Corporation  I 


on  the  profitable  appropriation  of  the  Lon- 
don sewage.  The  information  it  contains 
on  the  effects  and  values  of  manures,  and 
on  the  effects  of  manures  on  soils  and  crops, 
is  of  priceless  value  to  all  who  are  inte- 
rested in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Baron 
Liebig  estimates  the  value  of  Peruvian 
guano  to  be  £7  14s.  per  ton.  The  price 
at  which  it  is  now  selling  is  £13  10s.  per 
ton,  nearly  double  its  real  value.  The 
London  sewage  he  values  at  l-84  of  a 
penny  per  ton,  or  a  fraction  overl^d.  He 
says,  sewage  ajmlied  to  poor  sands  is 
■wasted,  but  on  arable  loams  it  is  of  great 
value  ;  but  will  need  the  help  occasionally 
of  manures  rich  in  phosphoiic  acid,  as  it 
contains  proportionately  less  of  that  neces- 
sity than  is  needful  for  a  due  preservation 
of  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

Flora  Parvida,  or  Gleanings  among 
Favourite  Floivers.  W.  Mackintosh. — 
A  beautiful  little  volume  of  extracts  from 
various  authors  on  the  uses,  histories,  and 
associations  of  flowers.  The  extracts  are 
well  chosen,  though  the  editor  appears  to 
have  a  somewhat  limited  range  of  literary 
experiences,  as  the  authors  quoted  are 
comparatively  few.  It  is  beautifully 
printed,  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  favourite 
with  young  people,  and  will  do  them 
good. 
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MAT,  1865.— .31  Days. 

Phases  of  the  Moon.— First  Quarter,  2ad,  4h.  4m.  after.  ;  Full,  10th,  Sh.  23ra. 
after. ;  Last  Quarter,  18th,  6h.  39m.  morn. ;  New,  24th,  lOh.  49m.  after. 

Averages  foe  the  Month. — Bar.  29-934.  Therm,  max.  64°,  min.  42',  mean 
53".  Eain,  T9  inches.  Prevailing  winds  N.,  K"W.,  and  N.E.  Sharp  night-frosts 
to  be  expected  whenever  the  wind  veers  towards  E.  Great  increase  in  the  sun- 
heat  this  month. 


r> 

Sun 

Snn 

i 

M 

rises, 
h.  m. 

sets, 
h.  m. 

Weather  near  Lone 

on,  18(31. 

Eain. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  flower. 

Barora. 

Therm. 

1 

4  34 

7  21 

3015  3001 

67 

47 

57-0 

•09 

Dielytra  spectabilis. 

2 

4  32 

7  23 

29-82  29-74 

66 

50 

580 

!  -18 

Anchusa  angustifolia. 

3 

4  30 

7  24 

2988  2967 

60 

44 

520 

12 

Phlox  subulata. 

4 

4  28 

7  26 

2983  29-70 

54 

42 

48-0 

•09 

Echium  violaceum. 

5 

4  27 

7  27 

29-93  29-89 

60 

32 

45-0 

•00 

Statice  Fortuni. 

6 

4  25 

7  29 

29-94  29-77 

68 

40 

540 

•55 

Saxifraga  Pennsylvanica. 

7 

4  23 

7  31 

29-80  29-77 

69 

30 

49-5 

•10 

Thalictrum  aquilegifolium. 

8 

4  21 

7  32 

2974  29-62 

56 

43 

49-5 

•02 

Leontodon  aureum. 

9 

4  20 

7  34 

29-74  29-59 

57 

48 

52-5 

•28 

Grentiana  angustifolia. 

10 

4  18 

7  35 

29-87  29-85 

61 

45 

53  0 

•02 

Tragopogon  porrifolius. 

11 

4  17 

7  37 

2986  29-80 

55 

47 

46-0 

•01 

Lychnis  diurna  plena. 

12 

4  15 

7  38 

29-87  29-77 

65 

36 

50-5 

•00 

Papaver  croceum. 

13 

4  13 

7  40 

3009  29-97 

73 

34 

535 

•oo 

Trollium  Europneus. 

14 

4  12 

7  41 

3010  30-09 

75 

44 

595 

•00 

Saxifraga  purpurescens. 

15 

4  10 

7  43 

3012  3007 

83 

43 

63-0 

•00 

Cerastium  Biebersteinii. 

16 

4    9 

7  44 

30'17  3014 

82 

40 

61-0 

•00 

Papaver  orientale. 

17 

4    7 

7  46 

30-18  30-15 

81 

42 

615 

•oo 

Saxifraga  aizoon. 

18 

4    6 

7  47 

30-21  3015 

83 

43 

630 

•oo 

Ajuga  Genevensis. 

19 

4    5 

7  49 

30-19  30-16 

81 

43 

62-0 

•oo 

Grentiana  Altaica.    ' 

20 

4     3 

7  50 

30-16  29-92 

82 

44 

63  0 

•16 

Anthemis  tomentosa. 

21 

4    2 

7  52 

30-00  29-94 

63 

44 

535 

•01 

Saxifraga  crespitosa. 

22 

4     1 

7  53 

29-98  29-94 

74 

35 

54-5 

•oo 

Symphitum  eehinatuin. 

23 

3  59 

7  54 

30-13  29-92 

60 

26 

43-0 

•oo 

Linum  Sibericum. 

24 

3  58 

7  56 

30-22  3017 

60 

30 

45-0 

•oo 

Nemophila  paniculata. 

25 

3  57 

7  57 

30-05  29-88 

71 

42 

565 

•oo 

Geranium  Lancastriense. 

26 

3  56 

7  58 

29-99  29-94 

60 

36 

48-0 

■oo 

Saxifraga  rotundifolia. 

27 

3  55 

7  59 

30-05  29-99 

68 

37 

525 

•oo 

Aquilegia  alpina. 

28 

3  54 

8     1 

3001  2990 

68 

42 

550 

•oo 

Phlox  ovata. 

29 

3  53 

8    2 

29-97  29-84 

67 

25 

46-0 

•oo 

Symphitum  asperriniuin. 

30 

3  52 

8    3 

29-99  29-76 

62 

28 

450 

•oo 

Salvia  chamsedrifolia. 

31 

3  51 

8     4 

29  73  2969 

67 

40 

53-5 

•24 

Saponaria  ocymoides. 

Peobable  Weatheb  poe  Mat,  1865.— The  excessive  heat  and  brilliant  weather 
of  the  past  month  was  not  distinctly  promised  in  the  previous  forecast ;  yet  it  was  a 
good  forecast,  and  defective  only  in  regard  to  the  rains,  which  occurred  in  the  middle 
of  the  month,  and  which  were  unaccompanied  with  gales  or  frosts.  Next  month, 
much  rain  and  some  cold  weather.  From  the  1st  to  the  lOtli  ungenial  and 
changeable,  with  heavy  rains  ;  thence  to  the  18th  generally  fine,  with  wind  easterly ; 
19th  to  end  warm,  wind  mostly  from  S.W.  to  W.,  and  showers  frequent. 

Exhibitions  during  Mat,  1865. — 10th,  Weymouth  and  Dorset ;  13th,  Koyal 
Horticultural  Show  of  Orchids  ;  20th,  Crystal  Palace,  Flowers  and  Fruit ;  24th,  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society,  First  Grand  Show";  31st,  United  Horticultural  Society,  First 
Summer  Show. 
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Kitchen  Garden.— Put  sticks  to  rows 
of  peas  as  soon  as  they  require  it ;  well 
bank  up  those  that  are  forward.  Thin 
parsnips  and  carrots  to  eight  inches  apart. 
Transplant  from  seed-beds  of  cabbage, 
broccoli,  etc.,  as  fast  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  leaving  the  smallest 
to  get  stronger  before  removing  them. 
Choose  showery  weather,  if  possible,  for 
transplanting,  or  else  give  shade  for  a  few 
days,  and  gentle  watering.  Thin  out 
celery,  and  make  up  small  beds  for  the 
plants  on  very  rich,  hard  ground.  Trenches 
should  now  be  made  for  celery,  and  six 
inches  of  rotten  dung  forked  into  the  bot- 
tom of  each.  A  dull  or  showery  day 
should  be  chosen  to  put  out  the  plants,  and 
plenty  of  water  given  during  dry  weather. 
Look  to  seed-beds,  and  transplant ;  well 
hoe  and  clear  the  ground  as  maybe  neces- 
sary. Sow  beans  and  peas  for  succession; 
savoy  for  late  crop.  Cabbage,  broccoli, 
kale,  beetroot,  kidney  beans,  both  runners 
and  dwarfs,  lettuces,  spinach,  turnips, 
cucumbers,  and  marrows  may  now  be  sown 
in  the  open  ground  for  a  late  supply. 

Fruit  Garden. — Bush,  and  pyramid 
fruit-trees  will  want  pinching  in  to  the 
third  or  fourth  leaf  from  the  base.  Where 
large  crops  of  fruit  are  set,  thin  severely, 
but  not  all  at  once,  as  the  more  fruit  the 
poorer  will  its  quality  be.  Give  straw- 
berries plenty  of  water.  If  raspberries 
have  not  been  mulched,  give  them  at  once 
a  top-dressing  of  half-rotten  dung.  Do 
not  dig  it  in.  In  the  orchard-house  renew 
the  mulchings  if  needful ;  give  plenty  of 
water. 

Flower  Garden. — This  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  hardy  and  half-hardy  perennials  of 
all  kinds,  to  get  strong  plants  for  winter, 
either  to  remain  out,  or  have  the  protection 
of  a  frame,  or  to  take  up  and  pot  for  early 
blooming  in  the  greenhouse.  Lovers  of 
the  Chinese  primula  should  sow  now  for 
the  next  spring.  Late-planted  roses  should 
have  plenty  of  water,  and  the  surface 
mulched,  and  similar  treatment  given  to 
hollyhocks  and  chrysanthemums  put  out 
last  month.  Carnations  and  picotees 
should  be  staked  without  delay,  and  their 
shoots  thinned.  Part  and  plant  polyan- 
thuses and  primroses  that  have  done  bloom- 
ing, and  give  them  a  rich  loam  and  a  shady 
aspect.  "Where  it  is  intended  to  have  new 
gravel,  it  would  be.  advisable  to  defer  it 
till  the  beds  are  filled,  and  the  whole  gar- 
den acquiring  its  full  summer  gaiety  ;  a 
coating  of  new  gravel  then  will  add  much 


to  its  fresh  and  bright  appearance.  Roll 
and  mow  grass  turf  frequently,  to  promote 
a  fine  close  growth. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatort.  — 
Where  plants  are  crowded,  many  may  be 
removed  to  frames,  so  as  to  allow  of  a  freer 
circulation  of  air.  Shift,  stop,  and  tie  out 
all  soft-wooded  plants  that  are  advancing 
in  growth;  but  if  required  to  bloom  shortly, 
they  must  not  be  disturbed,  merely  kept  in 
shape,  and  have  plenty  of  water  and  free 
ventilation.  Continue  to  strike  bedding 
stock  for  late  blooming.  Fuchsias,  gera- 
niums, verbenas,  and  petunias  make 
beautiful  specimens  for  pot  blooming  in 
the  autumn,  if  struck  now  and  kept  regu- 
larly stopped  till  July.  Camellias  and 
azaleas  that  have  made  their  young  shoots 
should  have  a  little  more  ventilation  to 
prepare  them  to  go  in  the  open  air  next 
month  to  ripen  their  wood.  Pelargoniums 
out  of  bloom  to  be  cut  in  and  allowed  to 
break  before  repotting  them,  and  the 
syringe  and  fumigator  kept  in  use,  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  destroy  red  spider  and 
green  fly. 

Stove. — Climbers  now  want  plenty  of 
room  and  liberal  culture  ;  the  syringe  to 
be  used  frequently.  Propagating  must  be 
attended  to.  Begonias  must  be  repotted 
as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  Temp.  65°  to 
70°  night,  75°  to  85"  day. 

Vinery.  —  Vines  in  inside  borders 
should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water. 
Vines  in  pots  frequent  supplies  of  liquid 
mamrre,  and  stopping  of  laterals  to  regu- 
late the  growth.  Bed  spider  must  be  kept 
in  check  by  painting  the  pipes  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  lime,  soot,  and  water. 
Thin  the  bunches  regularly. 

Pinery. — Suckers  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  be  required  for 
stock.  Queens  never  produce  good  fruit 
unless  the  suckers  are  removed  early. 
Young  pines,  for  winter  fruiting,  should 
be  in  a  rather  light  soil,  to  prevent  excess 
of  moisture  from  stagnating  about  them. 
Temp.  75°  night,  85°  to  90°  day. 

Pits  and  Frames  that  have  been 
emptied  of  their  winter  occupants  will  now 
be  useful  for  hardening  bedding  plants 
previous  to  planting  out.  Cucumbers  and 
melons  must  have  good  culture,  and  regu- 
lar stopping  and  training  ;  they  should  be 
looked  to  daily.  Always  keep  a  canful  of 
water  in  each  frame,  to  have  it  tepid  for 
use. 


Ill 
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Loasa  auruntiaca. — J. A.M. — This  beau- 
tiful annual  is  quite  unfit  for  flowering 
in  pots.  It  is  half  hardy,  and  requires 
therefore  to  be  raised  in  heat,  and  kept 
growing  in  pots  under  glass  till  the 
second  week  in  May.  It  should  then 
be  planted  out  in  a  loamy  or  peaty 
border,  against  a  south  wall,  or  to  cover 
a  bower  or  trellis.  If  fairly  dealt  with, 
it  will  run  twenty  feet.  If  you  must 
grow  it  in  a  pot,  pot  them  singly  in  pots 
as  large  as  you  can  conveniently  deal 
with,  and  insert  in  the  pots  tall  rods 
drawn  to  a  point  at  top,  to  form  a  cone, 
or  any  wire  design  that  pleases  you. 
Train  them  to  the  supports  in  regular 
spirals,  barber'  s-pole  fashion  ;  this 
allows  of  great  extension  of  the  plant, 
without  demanding  excessively  tall 
trellises.  In  training  and  managing 
these  plants  in  pots,  you  will  probably 
frequently  suffer  from  the  stinging 
effects  of  their  leaves  ;  they  should  at 
all  times  be  kept  out  of  reach  of  chil- 
dren, as  they  are  both  stinging  and 
poisonous . 

Culture  of  the  Lilt  of  the  Valley  for 
Exhibition. — The  lilies  of  the  valley 
shown  at  the  late  flower  shows  have 
been  particularly  beautiful.  Can  you 
oblige  "  A  Constant  Subscriber"  by  giv- 
ing a  description  of  the  way  in  which  so 

[\  ranch. flower  is  produced,  with  the  very 
small  proportion  of  leaves? — Sunninghill. 
[The  following  directions  for  cultivating 
lily  of  the  valley  for  exhibition  are  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Howard,  gardener  to  James 
Brand,  Esq.,  of  Balham  ;  Sunninghill 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  so  safe  a 
guide  : — "  The  lily  of  the  valley  is  not 
particular  as  to  the  aspect  in  which  it  is 
placed  or  planted,  but  does  not  like  to 
be  too  much  shaded  with  trees,  or 
roasted  too  much  in  a  walled  garden  by 
the  reflection  upon  it  of  sun-heat.  The 
soil  should  be  light  and  sandy,  trenched 
two  feet  deep,  digging  in  plenty  of  good 
rotten  cow  or  horse  manure  and  leaf- 
mould.  Plant  four  rows  in  a  bed  in 
patches  of  twelve  or  eighteen  crowns  to 
a  patch  (each  patch  in  a  circle  of  six 
inches),  about  eighteen  inches  from 
clump  to  clump,  and  two  feet  from  row 
to   row.      Take    care    to    plant     them 


diagonally,  thus —     - 


Do   not 


bury  tha  crowns  above  half  an  inch,  as 
they  will  not  ripen  well  if  buried  deeply. 


The  best  time  to  plant  is  October  or 
November,  but  they  may  be  planted  any 
time  from  October  to  March.  After 
they  begin  to  grow  in  the  spring,  keep 
the  surface  well  hoed  and  open  all  sum- 
mer, and  before  the  hot  weather  sets  in 
lay  an  inch  of  long  dung  between  the 
rows  and  plants,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil 
from  getting  too  dry.  When  the  hot 
weather  sets  in,  water  well  twice  a  week 
in  case  the  weather  is  dry,  taking  care 
to  saturate  the  border  a  foot  or  two 
deep,  to  persuade  the  roots  to  go  down 
after  the  dung  ;  but  if  you  only  sprinkle 
the  top  over,  the  roots  will  come  up  to 
the  surface,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  will 
kill  them,  so  that  when  you  want  to 
take  up  your  patches  in  the  autumn,  they 
will  have  but  poor  weak  crowns  instead 
of  good  strong  ones.  When  the  leaves 
die  down,  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
potted  in  as  small-sized  pots  as  the 
patches  can  be  got  into.  Use  light  rich 
sandy  soil,  well  drained,  and  plunge  the 
pots  in  coal-ashes  or  sand  out  of  doors 
until  wanted  to  start.  They  may  be 
started  at  50'  in  October,  and  gradually 
raised  to  70"  to  get  them  into  bloom  in 
December.  In  February  or  Marcli  they 
can  be  got  into  flower  in  three  weeks  by 
placing  them  in  a  temperature  of  65'  to 
70'.  A  few  of  the  leading  nurserymen 
(Veitch  of  Chelsea,  and  Low  of  Clap- 
ton) have  imported  them  from  Holland 
for  the  last  few  years,  from  their  bulb 
growers,  all  ready  for  forcing,  in  very 
fine  condition,  and  the  quantity  imported 
increases  very  largely  every  year.  It 
strikes  me  that  they  may  be  grown  as 
well  in  England  as  on  the  Continent,  if 
they  are  well  cared  for.  They  want  a 
year's  rest  after  forcing,  and  they  are 
all  the  better  to  stand  a  couple  of  years 
before  you  pot  them,  for  they  gain 
strength,  and  can  be  got  in  flower  earlier. 
It  is  bad  policy  to  grow  them  in  pots  a 
season  before  forcing  them,  as  you  de- 
rive no  benefit  from  it.  If  you  have 
not  good  crowns  to  start  with  in  the 
autumn,  you  must  not  expect  any  flower. 
They  do  not  stir  at  the  roots  until  after 
the  flowers  are  thrown  up.  The  flowers 
should  show  up  the  first,  and  then  the 
leaves  follow;  itis  rather  difficult  to  induce 
them  to  throw  any  leaves  in  the  autumn 
at  all.  You  may  get  from  twelve  to 
forty-five  spikes  on  a  good  patch  of  plants 
in  a  32-sized  pot,  with  from  eleven  to 
thirteen  bells  on  a  spike.     The  leaves 
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and  spikes  may  be  set  out  at  equal 
distances  when  in  flower  with  a  bit  of 
moss  of  any  kind  :  if  green,  all  tbe 
better.] 
Selections.— J'.  W.  B.  and  others. — 
Twelve  Antirrhinums;  Ackergill,  Beads- 
man, Bravo,  Crimson  King,  Eugenie 
Scribe,  Lord  Clyde,  Mammoth,  Modesta, 
Optimum,  Queen  Mab,  Striata  perfecta, 
William  M.  Wardrop.  Twenty-four 
Auriculas:  Gr.  E.  Stretch's  Alexander, 
Campbell's  Admiral  Napier,  Cumming's 
Oliver  Cromwell, Hudson'sA polio,  Smith's 
Sir  William  Wallace,  Page's  Champion, 
Olliver's  Lovely  Ann,  Gy.  Headley's 
Superb,  Captain  Barclay,  Jeffrey's  Sir 
H.  Havelock,  Turner's  Mr.  Marnock, 
Reid'sMiss  Giddings,  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Moor's  Violet,  Traill's  General 
Niell,  Backlow's  Morning  Star,  W. 
E.  Lightbody's  Fair  Maid,  Lightbody's 
Countess  of  Dunmore,  Lee's  Briglit 
Venus,  Wild's  Bright  Phoebus,  S. 
Spalding's  Bessie  Bell,  Martin's  Eclipse, 
Martin's  Mrs.  Sturroch,  Campbell's 
Pizarro.  Eighteen  Azaleas  :  Beauty  of 
Reigate,  Coronata,  Criterion,  General 
Williams,  I  very  ana,  Eulalie  Van  Geert, 
Chehoni,.  Sanguinea,  Perryana,  Cedo 
Nulli,  Broughtoni,  Rosalie,  Admiration, 
Louise  Margottin,  Murrayana,  Lateritia, 
Gem,  Rosea  albocincta.  Twelve  Shoiv 
Calceolarias  :  Ajax,  Desirable  Exelsior, 
Gem,  Hebe,  Indispensable,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, Lady  Frankliu,  Lady  Palmerston, 
Rubens,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  William 
Dickson.  Twelve  for  Beds :  Am- 
plexicaulis,  Canadensis,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Gaines's  Yellow,  Aurea  floribunda,  Au- 
rantia  floribunda,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Viscossissima,  Gem,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
General  Wolfe,  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse. 
Twelve  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  :  Acmes, 
Mrs.  Adair,  Nymph,  Princess,  Albion, 
Arab,  Cavalier,  Lady  Bute,  Neatness, 
Nora,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Una.  Twenty-four 
Show  Carnations  :  Admiral  Curzon, 
John  Keitch,  Warrior,  Lady  Peel,  Gari- 
baldi, Fanny,  Apollo,  Lord  Goderich, 
Sportsman,  Splendour,  Merrimac,  Lovely 
Ann,  Brutus,  Black  Diamond,  Squire 
Meynell,  Henry  Steward,  John  Beet, 
Meteor,  Earl  of  Stamford,  John  Bayley, 
Favourite,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Miss 
Eaton,  Flora's  Garland.  Thirty-six 
Shoto  Chrysanthemums :  (Best  twelve 
marked  thus  *.)  —  Abbe  Passaglia  *, 
Beverley,  Cardinal  Antonelli,  Cassandra, 
Cherub,  Dr.  Brock,  Dupont  de  l'Eure, 
Duchess  of  Wellington,  Empress  of 
India*,  Golden  Trilby,  General  Bain- 
brigge,  General  Hardinge,  Her  Majesty*, 
Jardin  des  Plantes*,  Lady  St.  Clair*, 


Lady  Slade,  Lady  Hardinge*,  Lord 
Ranelagb,  Marechal  Duroc*,  Novelty*, 
Nil  Desperandum,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Prince  Alfred,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Princess  Royal*,  Queen  of  England*, 
Reverend  J.  Dix*,  Rifleman,  R. 
James,  Stellaris  globosa*,  St.  Patrick', 
Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Talbot,  Themis, 
White  Globe,  Yellow  Formosum. 
Thirty-six  Show  Tansies :  Miss  E. 
Cochrane,  Ladyburn  Beauty,  Francis 
Low,  Princess  of  Prussia,  Chancellor, 
Lord  Clyde,  Lady  L.  Dundas,  Eclat, 
Lavinia,  Kinleith,  Masterpiece,  Mary 
Lamb,  Perfection,  Jessie  Laird,  Cherub, 
Prince  Imperial,  Blink  Bonny,  Cupid, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Serena,  Mrs.  Laird,  G. 
Wilson,  Miss  Muir,  John  Elston,  Attrac- 
tion, A.  M'Nab,  Mrs.  G.  Potts,  Queen  of 
Whites,  Rev.  H.  Domhrain,  Alexander 
Whamond,  David  Inglis,  James  Fargie, 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Noir,  William 
Dean.  Twenty  -four  Show  Pelargo- 
niums :  Ariel,  Bacchus,  Beadsman,  Con- 
flagration,Desdemona,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Etna,  Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Festus,  Guil- 
lame  Severeyns,  Lady  Canning,  Leotard, 
Lilacina,  Lord  Clyde,  Osiris,  Prince  of 
Prussia,  Queen  of  Whites,  Rose  Celestial, 
Sanspareil,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Scarlet 
Floribunda,  Spotted  Gem,  Viola.  Twelve 
Fancy  Pelargoniums  :  Acme,  Arabella 
Goddard,  Celestial,  Clemanthe,  Cloth  of 
Silver,  Crystal  Beauty,  Delieatum,  Ellen 
Beck,  Hebe,  Lady  Craven,  Madame 
Rougiere,  Roi  des  Fantaises.  Twenty- 
four  Pentstemons :  Alphonse.  Karr,  Al- 
bicans, Baroness  Sempill,  Buckii,  Carl 
Anpelius,  Charles  Wood,  Clio,  Criterion, 
Flira,  George  Inglis,  John  Salter,  Lord 
Elgin,  Leonie  Kien,  Monarch,  Major 
Stewart,  Queen  of  Blues,  Mrs.  Pollock, 
Mrs.  Steains,  Odyle,  Purple  Prince,  Rose 
of  England,  Roseusgrandiflorus,  Scarlet 
Gem,  Tynninghamii.  Twenty  -  four 
Phloxes :  Lady  Copley,  Princess  of 
Wales,  Atlas,  Clio,  Colonel  Dundas, 
Downeana,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Iphitus,  Lady  Abercrombie,  Lady  Mus- 
grave,  Madame  Breon,  Miss  E.  Spedding, 
Miss  Hope,  Miss  Meiklam,  Mr.  Lithgow, 
Mrs.  Buttar,  Mrs.  Collins  Wood,  Mrs. 
Dickson,  Mrs.  Sinclair  Wemyss,  I'rincess 
Alexandra,  Rubens,  Admiration,  Lier- 
valli,  Countess  of  Home.  Twelve  Show 
Picotees :  Mr.  Varley,  Advance,  Miss 
Williams,  Sarah  Ann,  Eliza,  Mary, 
Jemima,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  Sheriff  of  Ox- 
ford, Finis,  Miss  Sewell,  Flower  of  the 
Day.  Txoenty-four  Show  Pinks  :  Rev 
G.  Jeans,  Attraction,  President,  Blondin' 
Lizzie,  Ernest,  Victory,  Exquisite,  Ber' 
tram,   Dr.   Maclean,   Constance,  Elcho 
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Nina,  Device,  Delicata,  Mrs.  Norman, 
Diadem,  Excellent,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Maria,  Harlequin,  Picturata,  Cristabel, 
New  Criterion. 

HOILYHOCKS    FOR    EXHIBITION. R.  B.  8. 

C. — The  following  are  the  best  twelve, 
and  they  will  cost  you  five  to  seven 
shillings  a  plant  :  Aeteon,  rosy-buff ; 
Countess  of  Craven,  soft  rosy-peach  ; 
Glory,  rosy-red  ;  Lord  Rokeb y,  glowing 
magenta;  Mrs.  M.  Binning,  deep  rose; 
Neatness,  deep  crimson;  The  Queen, 
blush  white;  Alexander  Shearer,  deep 
red-crimson;  Countess  of  Stradbrooke, 
canary  and  cream;  David  Foulis,  rosy- 
lilac;  Golden  Fleece,  gold-yellow;  Lilac 
Perfection,  lilac  shaded  with  chocolate; 
Primrose  Gem,  clear  primrose.  The 
following  are  a  superb  twelve,  which 
will  average  three  shillings  each  :  Arna- 
hilis,  purplish-crimson;  Annie  Elphin- 
stone,  white;  Cherub,  cerise-salmon ; 
Countess  Russell,  rosy-peach;  Empress 
Eugenie,  French  white;  Euphrosine, 
hlush  and  rose;  Garibaldi,  fiery- crim- 
son ;  George  Keith,  rosy  crimson  ; 
Lord  Loughborough,  ruby;  Prince  Im- 
perial, mulberry ;  Queen  of  the  Yel- 
lows, yellow;  Miss  Nightingale  Im- 
proved, light  sulphur.  The  following 
twenty-four  may  be  had  at  a  shilling  or 
eighteen-pence  each;  they  are  all  fine 
exhibition  flowers,  though,  as  a  whole, 
not  equal  to  the  preceding:  Advancer, 
white  and  chocolate  ;  Amandine,  pur- 
plish-crimson ;  Black  Knight,  maroon- 
black;  Beauty  of  Cheshunt,  light  rose  ; 
Beauty  of  Walden,  rosy-carmine;  Dulcis, 
French  white  ;  Flora  Macdonald,  prim- 
rose; Flower  of  the  Forest,  shaded 
lilac;  Gipsy  Queen,  tinted  blush;  Hon. 
K.  Neville,  pure  white  ;  Hon.  Mrs. 
Ashley,  lilac  ;  Illuminator,  scarlet-car- 
mine; John  M.  Lindsay,  crimson;  Le- 
viathan, bluish-purple ;  Optima,  pale 
straw;  Pourpre  de  Tyre,  purple;  Walden 
Masterpiece,  orange-salmon  ;  William 
Dean,  rosy-salmon;  Solfaterre  Improved, 
pale  yellow;  Queen  of  the  Whites, 
white;  Purple  Perfection,  purple;  Prince 
Charlie,  shaded  purple ;  Perfection, 
deep  blush,  silvery  edges;  Ossian,  bright 
crimson.  There  is  a  good  selection  of 
the  best  fifty  in  the  "Garden  Oracle" 
for  1865. 
Cineraria  maritima  and  Cerastium, — 
Codex. — Cineraria  maritima  is  a  hardy 
plant,  and  on  elevated  positions,  where 
the  soil  is  chalky,  it  will  survive  the 
winter.  But  in  gardens  it  is  generally 
taken  up  and  potted,  with  liberal  drain- 
age, and  may  be  wintered  in  a  frame  or 
pit.     It   may  be  propagated  either  by 


seeds  or  cuttings.  The  cuttings  do  not 
root  quickly,  but  if  a  thousand  were  put 
in  there  would  not  be  the  loss  of  one,  if 
in  three  parts  sand,  and  only  kept 
moderately  moist.  We  propagate  it  all 
seasons  without  bottom-heat,  but  in 
April  is  the  best  time  for  novices. 
Cerastium  tomentosum  may  remain  out 
all  winter,  and  be  taken  up  in  the  spring 
and  divided.  If  wanted  in  quantities, 
the  young  tops  may  be  struck  either 
with  or  without  the  help  of  heat. 

Fuchsia  fulgeks. — Z.  Z. — This  fine  old 
fuchsia,  the  parent  of  some  highly- valued 
varieties,  is  not  half  so  much  grown  as 
it  ought  to  be.  In  these  days  of  foliage 
decoration  it  ought  to  come  into  a  good 
place,  for  the  sake  of  its  fine  leaves.  It 
is  one  of  the  easiest  of  things  to  grow. 
There  can  be  no  better  way  of  managing 
it  than  to  plant  out  young  well-rooted 
plants  in  a  moist  bed,  enriched  with  a 
good  deal  of  leaf-mould  and  well-rotted 
cow-dung.  There  let  them  grow  and 
bloom  as  they  like,  and  in  a  dry  season 
give  plenty  of  water  ;  it  can  hardly  have 
too  much  if  the  drainage  is  good.  At 
the  end  of  October  take  them  up,  cut 
them  close  over  to  the  crown,  and  stow 
their  roots  in  boxes  with  some  poor 
sandy  soil  shook  well  amongst  them,  and 
keep  just  moist  enough  to  prevent 
shrivelling.  Put  the  box  on  the  top  of 
a  flue  as  soon  after  Christmas  as  you 
like,  and  keep  it  there  till  the  roots 
throw  up  new  growths,  from  which  take 
as  many  cuttings  as  you  want,  and  strike 
with  a  pretty  good  bottom-heat.  These 
will  make  fine  pot  plants,  which  are 
to  have  good  shifts  as  they  require  it, 
and  a  saucer  to  each  for  water  after  the 
middle  of  May.  The  roots  from  which 
the  cuttings  have  been  taken  may  be 
potted,  and  got  hard  by  May  to  be  planted 
out  again.  Clumps  of  four  or  five 
plants  together  in  the  front  of  a  mixed 
border  look  fine.  For  all  other  purposes 
it  may  be  grown  the  same  as  any  other 
fuchsia. 

Oleander  and  Daphne. — It.  Tolling. — 
Oleanders  rarely  do  well  unless  started 
in  a  moderate  heat  in  spring.  The  best 
time  for  pruning  is  after  they  have 
finished  their  summer  bloom.  Perhaps 
the  plants  suffer  for  want  of  water,  with- 
out plenty  of  which  they  are  sure  to 
decline.  All  the  Nerium  tribe  bloom  on 
shoots  of  the  previous  year  ;  therefore,  if 
cut  back  now,  you  will  lose  the  blooms 
of  this  season.  Close  pruning  is  the 
only  remedy  for  a  "  straggling  appeai-- 
ance."  Your  daphnes  ought  not  to  be 
turning   yellow — surely  there   must  be 
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something  wrong  at  the  roots  of  your 
plants.  Are  the  balls  in  the  pots  caked 
into  an  impervious  mass,  so  that  the 
plants  are  starving  ? 

Substitutes  fob  Floweb  of  the  Day. — 
-ff.  A.  W.  P. — To  make  a  contrast 
against  the  bronzy  foliage  and  vivid 
blossoms  of  Lobelia  fulgens,  you  may 
use  Cerastium  tomentosum,  variegated 
mint,  variegated  alyssum,  variegated 
dead-nettle,  variegated  periwinkle,  or 
Venus's  navelwort.     The  only  one  about 

;  which  there  is  a  doubt  is  the  variegated 
dead-nettle,  which  in  a  rich  soil  runs 
back  to  a  healthy  green.  The  peri- 
winkle makes  a  first-rate  substitute  for 
Flower  of  the  Day,  and  is  most  beautiful 
when  in  good  keeping.  All  those  named 
are  quite  hardy,  and  the  Venus's  navel- 
wort  is  an  annual  that  does  not  last 
long,  but  is  exquisite  in  its  glittering 
silvery  effect  when  at  its  best.  A  reserve 
plot  of  it.  sown  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
buds  of  the  first  begin  to  appear,  will  he 
ready  to  transplant  to  take  the  place  of 
the  first,  when  its  day  is  over,  and  for  a 
few  pence  a  genuine  good  feature  may 
be  secured. 

Worms  in  Potting  Compost. — S.  P. — 
There  is  one  infallible  method  of  treat- 
ing potting  stuff  if  suspected  of  contain- 
ing vermin  of  any  kind,  and  that  is  to 
make  the  pots  ready  a  day  before  they 
are  to  be  used,  and  water  the  soii  in 
them  with  boiling  water.  Scald  also  as 
much  as  you  will  want  for  filling  in. 
Next  day  it  will  be  none  too  moist  to 
work  with,  and  there  will  not  be  a  live 
creature  in  it.  Don't  use  coal-ashes  in 
your  potting  stuff  any  more  ;  that  is 
just  the  way  to  spoil  it.  A  dose  of  boil- 
ing-water round  the  wood-work  of  the 
bin  will  clear  away  wood-lice,  and  as  for 
the  stuff  heaped  up  in  the  open  air, 
earthworms  will  do  it  more  good  than 
harm,  as  long  as  it  lays  together. 
Earth woims  should  never  be  ruthlessly 
destroyed  ;  they  are  appointed  by  nature 
to  ventilate  the  subsoil  by  boring  it  in 
channels  for  the  admission  of  air.  On 
grass  they  may  be  ejected  when  trouble- 
some by  means  of  lime  water. 

Potatoes  Sprouted. — A.  B. — If  the  sets 
have  sprouted  in  the  dark,  the  sprouts 
will  be  weak  and  worthless  ;  if  you  must 
use  large  potatoes,  it  is  better  to  cut 
them  into  sets  with  four  or  five  eyes  to 
each  than  use  them  whole.  It  is  a  good 
rule  to  use  none  hut  whole  sets  of  mid- 
dling size.  These  three  poiuts  are  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  but  you  appear 
to  lump  them  into   one.      If  potatoes 


make  blanched  sprouts  of  two  or  there 
inches  long,  there  is,  of  course,  no  way 
of  restoring  them  to  the  state  they  were 
in  before  they  sprouted. 

Composts. — Amateur. — The  gardener  may 
hint  as  much  as  he  pleases  about  the 
compost  being  too  poor  ;  we  could  show 
him  some  specimens  grown  in  cocoa-nut 
dust  alone  which  he  might  not  be  able 
to  equal  with  a  choice  of  all  the  soils  in 
the  world.  Tou  must  give  plenty  of 
water  to  fuchsias,  and  keep  them  shaded. 
For  roses  in  pots  use  equal  parts  stiff 
loam  or  clay  and  rotten  dung ;  for 
pelargoniums,  mellow  turfy  loam,  with 
a  half  part  of  leaf-mould  and  rotten 
dung  added,  say  in  all — loam  4,  leaf  1, 
manure  1. 

Begin  at  the  Beginning.  —  W.  M.  R,  — 
We  cannot  imagine  how  to  supply  the 
information  you  require.  But  how  comes 
it  that  you  address  your  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  "  Garden  Oracle,"  seeing 
that  there  will  be  no  publication  of  that 
work  till  November  next,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  space  for  replies  to 
correspondents  ?  We  can  only  advise 
you  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  do 
not  expect  too  much  from  books.  Learn 
to  dig,  trench,  and  hoe  ;  all  the  rest 
will  come  easy  when  you  have  mastered 
these  first  steps. 

Names  of  Plants.  —  Hrentingby.  —  The 
purple-leaved  plant  is  the  well-known 
"purple  orach,"  A  triplex  hortensis 
rubra.  The  other  is  Sedum  denticu- 
latum,  a  very  useful  rock  plant.  The 
orach  is  a  grand  plant  on  a  bank 
or  rockery,  if  left  to  attain  its  full 
stature  ;  as  a  bedder  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  Coleus  Verschaffelti.  The  two 
plants  lately  sent  are  Gnaphalium  lana- 
tum  and  Sedum  dcnticulatum. 

Horticultural  Employment  of  Chlo- 
ride of  Lime. — J.  M.  N. — The  eminent 
chemist,  Professor  E.  Kopff,  states,  that 
if  a  little  chloride  of  lime  be  sprinkled 
on  a  plank  in  stables,  all  species  of  flies, 
especially  stinging  ones,  will  be  driven 
away ;  and  that  if  leguminous  plants  be 
sprinkled  with  a  weak  solution  of  the 
same  salt,  they  will  be  preserved  from 
the  ravages  of  insects,  snails,  etc.  The 
same  beneficial  effect  may  be  produced 
on  fruit-trees,  by  making  a  paste  formed 
of  one  part  of  chloride  of  lime  in  pow- 
der and  half  a  part  of  some  fatty  sub- 
stance, and  forming  a  narrow  circle  of 
the  paste  round  the  tree.  Eats  and 
mice,  he  says,  quit  the  spots  where  the 
chloride  is  deposited. 
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June,  18G5. 
LESS  COLOUR  AND  MORE  BEAUTY. 


EADEES  of  horticultural  journals  must 
\be  much  amused  sometimes  at  the  various 
aspects   of  the  conflict  which  has   been 
carried  ou  for  many  years  past  between 
the  partisans  of  the  old  fashioned  herba- 
ceous border  plants  and  the  partisans  of  the 
new  race  of  "  bedding  plants."     In  one  page 
of  a  journal  they  see  all  the  bedders  denounced 
^  as  "  rubbish,"  in  the  next  page,  perhaps,  there 
)  are  elaborate  essays  on  combinations  of  colour, 
^or  working  out  tasteful  designs,  and  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  particular  varieties,  the  whole  so 
spiced  with  enthusiasm  as  to  lead  to  the  conclu- 
/  sion  that  the  writer  is  in  favour  of  a  complete  abolition 
of  herbaceous  plants,  and  would  have  none  but  "  bed- 
ders "  grown,  whether  in  the  garden  of  the  duke  or  of  the  ploughman. 
Sometimes  the  representatives  of  the  two  classes  come  to  high  words, 
and  if  we  fail  to  gain  information  by  listening   to   their  respective 
arguments,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  learn  that  there  is  as  much  room 
for  the  display  of  ill-feeling  and  the  development  of  ridiculous  preju- 
dices in  horticulture  as  in  all  other  pursuits.     The  wise  man  is  never  in 
haste  to  join  either  party  to  a  dispute  ;  he  knows  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  each  lias  some  amount  of  truth  on  his  side,  that  it  is  indeed  the 
exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  one  truth,  and  the  depreciation  of 
the  importance,  or  perhaps  the  denial  of  another,  that  forms  the  founda- 
tion of  disputes  in  most  cases,  and  impartial  observation  of  the  course 
of  the  conflict  will  usually  show  that  the  truths  to  be  finally  accepted, 
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each  at  its  proper  value,  lie  between  the  two  extremes  adopted  by  the 
two  parties  to  the  contention.  No  doubt  it  is  so  in  the  case  before  us, 
and  it  may  be  of  less  importance  to  reconcile  the  combatants  than  to 
combine  the-  systems  they  represent,  so  as  to  obtain  from  each  its 
utmost  advantages. 

It  is  very  certain  that  in  the  majority  of  private  gardens  much  of 
the  space  devoted  to  plants  which  make  but  little  display  till  autumn, 
might  be  more  advantageously  devoted  to  plants  which  flower  plenti- 
fully in  spring  and  early  summer,  when  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to 
colour,  and  the  newness  of  everything  that  adorns  the  face  of  nature, 
enhance  our  enjoyment  of  floral  elegancies.  It  is  certain  that  spring 
flowers  afford  a  delight  differing  both  in  character  and  intensity  from 
-that  with  which  we  view  the  more  richly  coloured  masses  of  autumnal 
flowers.  Let  us  have  both,  and  let  us  have  both  in  plenty;  there  can 
be  nothing  easier,  but  with  many  it  will  need  more  courage  than  they 
at  present  dream  of  to  carry  into  effect  a  combination  of  the  two  classes 
of  decorative  plants.  Nevertheless,  such  a  combination  is  desirable  for 
several  reasons.  It  has  been  long  matter  for  regret  that  the  rage  for 
bedding  displays  has  well  nigh  driven  out  of  cultivation  some  of  the 
choicest  gems  of  the  mixed  border,  and  reduced  gardening  (as  practised 
by  amateurs)  to  a  monotonous  routine.  Its  truly  intellectual  pleasures 
are  now  but  little  known  amongst  those  thousands  of  amateur  cultiva- 
tors who  begin  in  May  to  plant  "  bedders,"  and  in  October  to  take  them 
up,  and  in  those  two  operations  have  their  chief  employment  and  recrea- 
tion in  the  garden.  To  restore  the  spring  flowers  to  their  proper  place 
in  the  order  of  horticultural  dignities  will  be  the  greatest  boon  that 
can  be  conferred  on  those  who  attach  themselves  to  gardening  solely 
because  of  its  recreative  attractions.  Another  reason  for  combining 
the  two  systems  is  that,  while  it  will  admit  of  the  display  of  geraniums, 
verbenas,  and  others  of  the  recognized  class  of  "bedders"  so  as  to 
gratify  the  love  of  colour  to  which  these  plants  so  admirably  minister, 
it  will  tend  to  check  the  tendency  of  amateurs  to  imitate  the  planting 
in  grand  places,  which  is  a  violation  of  true  taste  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  every  hundred  where  the  imitation  is  carried  into  effect.  Prome- 
nade colouring  depends  for  its  appropriateness  on  the  style  and  extent 
of  the  place  in  which  it  is  adopted.  Griven  the  terraces  at  Sydenham, 
and  a  holiday-making  throng  who  do  not  dwell  on  the  spot,  and  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  the  chain  patterns  and  ribbons  is  most  appro- 
priate, but  in  small  private  gardens  such  colouring  is  by  far  too  grand  ; 
it  destroys  the  quirt  which  belongs  of  right  to  a  domestic  scene,  it  pro- 
hibits the  eye  from  observing  and  admiring  the  beauty  of  less  gaudy- 
objects,  and  to  say  the  least  of  it,  it  is  costly  beyond  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  it  affords. 

The  remedy  is  not  hard  of  attainment.  Let  there  be  a  systematic 
grouping  of  all  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in 
the  beds  and  compartments  that  have  been  designed  for  bedders.  These 
will  bloom  in  their  season,  and  make  brilliant  displays  of  colour  during 
the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May.  Let  there  be  between  and 
amongst  them  gaps  left  for  the  reception  of  geraniums,  verbenas,  cal- 
ceolarias, and  other  of  the  summer  bedders,  and  let  these  be  planted 
when  the  proper  time  comes.  The  result  will  be  that,  instead  of  solid 
masses  of  colour,  there  will  be  refreshing  and  quieting  breadths  of 
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green,  intermingled  with  the  more  brilliant  tones  of  floral  colouring, 
and  these  breadths  of  green  will  oftentimes  serve  to  harmonize  colours 
that,  by  the  present  vitiated  taste  for  display,  are  often  brought 
together  most  discordantly.  Let  us  just  call  to  mind  one  common 
abortion  in  the  planting  of  small  gardens  (an  abortion,  however,  which, 
with  many  others  like  it,  the  Floral  World  has  well  nigh  swept 
away) — that  is,  the  association  of  scarlet  geraniums  and  orange  coloured 
calceolarias,  the  two  loudest  colours  known,  and  the  two  that  artists  use 
most  cautiously.  Let  the  amateur  persist  if  he  will  in  making  these 
the  chief  components  of  a  pattern  ;  but  if  we  can  induce  him  to  plant 
between  them  a  series  of  clumps  of  perennial  Iberis,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Arabis  alpiua,  Myosotis  alpestris,  some  of  the  fancy  pansies,  Phlox 
subulata,  Corydalis  lutea,  and  other  early  blooming  plants,  we  shall 
secure  to  him  a  glorious  display  of  flowers  at  a  time  when  it  is  too  soon 
to  plant  the  bedders  ;  and  when  these  early  flowers  are  over,  the  plants 
will  furnish  relieving  breadths  of  green,  to  render  more  beautiful  than 
they  would  be  otherwise  such  displays  of  bedders  as  the  cultivator  may 
desire  to  indulge  in. 

In  these  remarks  a  mere  hint  is  given  of  what  is  meant  by  the  pro- 
posed combination  of  the  principal  features  of  the  old  borders  and  the 
modern  style  of  promenade  colouring.  If  followed  out,  it  will  be  found 
to  afford  endless  entertainment,  and  to  be  full  of  promise  and  most 
happy  results.  Let  those  who  prefer  to  see  everything  iu  its  season, 
and  to  have  flowers  in  ail  seasons,  begin  seriously  to  consider  how  best 
to  combine  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  border  and  the  prome- 
nade. It  can  be  done  and  will  be  done  ;  those  who  do  it  first  and  best 
shall  have  the  greatest  honour.  S.  H. 


FLOWER  SHOWS  IN  APEIL  AND  MAY. 


Royal  Botanic  Society. — Third 
Spring  Showt,  April  29  — This  was  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  exhibition, 
and  was  favoured  with  brilliant 
weather,  and  a  very  large  and  fashion- 
able attendance. 

Roses  were  indescribably  fresh 
and  beautiful ;  the  large  plants  shown 
by  Mr.  C.  Turner  and  Mr.  W.  Paul 
were  models  of  what  exhibition  roses 
should  be — large  solid  round  bushes, 
showing  no  evidences  of  being  hard 
tied  or  stiffly  trained,  but  free  and 
natural  in  outline,  with  abundant  and 
healthy  leafage  down  to  the  rim  of 
the  pot,  and  the  flowers  at  regular 
distances  all  over  the  plant.  The  race 
to-day  was  between  Mr.  Turner  and 
Mr.  W.  Paul,  and  they  were  well 
matched.  Mr.  Turner's  great  plants 
comprised  Souvenir  de  Malmaison, 
General    Jacqueminot,    wonderfully 


fresh  and  bright  ;  Barorme  Prevost, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 
Mr.  W.  Paul  had  Charles  Lawson, 
Madame  Boll,  a  very  coarse  but 
showy  rose  ;  Vainqueur  de  Goliath, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Jean  Goujon, 
coarse  ;  Senateur  Vaisse,  La)lia,  open- 
ing rather  confusedly,  as  if  it  had 
been  hard-up  for  water  a  week  before; 
Celine  Forestier,  superb.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  sent  Anna  AJexiefF, 
Juno,  a  fine  old  rose,  and  deserving 
of  moi'e  notice  than  it  s^ets  of  late  ; 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Paul  Ricant, 
John  Hopper,  Lselia,  General  Jacque* 
minot,  Senateur  Vaisse. 

New  Roses.  —  Mr.  Turner  sent 
Mrs.  W.  Paul,  which  happened  to 
stand  in  front  of  General  Jacque- 
minot (H.  P.),  and  appeared  so  much 
like  it  that  the  tallies  aaigkt  have  been 
changed,    and    there    are  not  many 
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folka  living  who  would  have  put  them 
right  again,  sayiDg  for  a  certainty, 
"  This  is  the  General,  and  this  Mrs. 
Paul."     Alba  rosea  improves;   it  is 
quite  an  acquisition,  the  form  of  the 
flower  is  so  good,  and  the  habit  so 
manageable.    Lord  Clyde  is  effective, 
but  will  probably  very  soon  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  pecond-class  rose. 
Mr.  W.  Paul  sent  Madame  de  Stella  : 
this  is  in  the  style  of  Charles  Law- 
son,  with  a  lighter  green  leaf,  and 
the  flower  slightly  improved  in  form, 
a  very  nice  and  useful  rose  ;   Alba 
rosea,      Madame      A.     Rougemont. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  sent  Madame 
de  Stella,  Vainqueurde  Goliath,  and 
Jean  Goujon,  coarse,  as  in  Mr.  W. 
Paul's  collection  of  large  specimens. 
It   is   an  effective  variety,  and  will 
suit  those  who  view  plants  as  they 
should  view  stage  scenery,  that  is,  at 
some  distance ;  it  will  not  bear  in- 
spection.    Making  a  class  for  them- 
selves, and  acting  precisely  as  in  the 
case  of  the  azalea  show,  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son,  of  Great   Berkhampstead, 
sent  a  large  collection  of  roses,  all 
medium-sized     conservatory    plants, 
most  beautifully  grown  and  bloomed. 
The  most   noticeable  amongst  them 
were  Charles  Lefebvre,  Victor  Ver- 
dier,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Ma- 
dame    Willermoz,     Anna    Alexieff, 
ReynoldsHole,  this  was  in  marvellous 
condition,  it  is   a  refined  rose,   the 
form  exquisite,  the  colour  one  shade 
of  carmine  add  ed  to  Anna  Alexieff; 
Lord    Clyde,    Souvenir    d'un    Ami, 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  ;  this  had  a 
coarse  appearance  in  the  company  of 
so  many  roses  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction ;  Moire,  John  Hopper,  Victor 
Verdier,  huge  camellia-like  petals,  no 
coarseness,  though  the  flowers  were 
of  monstrous  size  ;  Madame  Boutin, 
Professor  Koch,  Madame  Freesman, 
H.  Laurcntius,    Princess   of  Wales, 
thin,   China-looking,   and   all    eyes ; 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami. 

Cut  Roses  were  shown  only  by 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  who  put  up 
aeven  boxes  full  of  glowing  flowers. 
The  most  noticeable  for  distinctness 
and  quality  were  the  following : — 
Vainqueur  de  Goliath,  Cardinal  Pa- 
trizzi,  Goubault,  Madame  J.  Daran, 
Marechal    Vaillant,     Madame    Da- 


maizin,  Louise  de  Savoie,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Niphetos,  the 
curious  pale-tinted  long  buds  of  this 
have  a  charming  effect  in  the  midst 
of  high-coloured  perpetuals ;  Madame 
Damaizin  is  equally  striking,  delicate, 
and  graceful ;  Victor  Verdier,  Deuil 
du  Prince  Albert,  a  very  curious  rose, 
with  blackish  centre  and  vivid  car- 
mine margin,  as  flat  and  round  as  a 
crown-piece,  and  about  the  same 
size  ;  Madame  Falcot,  F.  Lacharme, 
Paul  Ricaut,  Madame  William,  Ge- 
neral Jacqueminot,  Madame  Prevost, 
Alpaide  de  Rotalier,  rather  flat  ; 
President,  Comtesse  de  Chabrilland, 
Rev.  H.  Dombrain,  Due  de  Welling- 
ton (what  humbug  to  gallicize  such  a 
name  as  this !  the  vendors  of  rosea 
ought  to  take  francs  at  the  price  of 
shillings  as  a  proper  return  for  ac- 
quiescing in  such  nonsense),  Amiral 
La  Peyrouse,  a  fine  rose. 

Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  — 
Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith  sent  rho- 
dodendron Queen  of  England,  a 
hybrid,  with  very  much  of  Edgworthi 
about  it,  but  the  leaf  longer  and  the 
flower  longer.  Edgworthi  has  no 
tube,  and  the  petals  expand  in  a  re- 
flected manner,  so  as  to  make  a  broad 
face.  This  has  a  loug  tube,  the  flower 
from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  petals 
measuring  at  least  four  inches,  and 
about  the  same  across,  colour  white, 
shading  to  very  soft  pinky-blush. 
This  is  a  fine  subject,  and  will  be  a 
favourite  with  growers  of  hard- 
wooded  plants.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Toot- 
ing, sent  the  beautiful  rhododendron 
Countess  of  Haddington,  which  was 
so  much  admired  as  a  novelty  last 
year ;  the  delicate  blush  long- tubed 
flowers  are  unique  in  their  beauty. 
In  Mr.  Bull's  collection  of  new  plants 
occurred  rhododendron  Thibaudien- 
sis,  small,  cylindrical,  erica-like 
flowers,  tube  reddish-orange  shading 
to  sulphur  limb,  a  very  choice  and 
beautiful  species,  a  very  decided 
acquisition  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  of  great  importance  to  botanists. 
From  the  same,  azalea  Madame 
Dominique  Vervaene,  quite  an  exhi- 
bition variety,  finely  formed,  colour 
pale  pink,  shading  to  white  at  the 
margin.  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith 
sent  a  number  of  new  azaleas  :  Pico- 
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tee,  medium  size,  good  form,  white 
faintly  striped  and  flaked  pale  red, 
gecond-rate.  Mr.  Marnock,  a  bold 
red,  good  form.  Flag  of  Truce,  well 
worth  showing  with  new  varieties, 
though  it  has  made  its  character,  and 
needs  only  time  to  be  received  with 
favour  everywhere.  Galatea,  medium 
size,  smooth,  paper-like  in  texture, 
colour  strong  salmon-red,  in  the  way 
of  Perfecta  elegans.  This  variety  has 
a  close  habit  of  growth,  naturally 
forming  a  dense  bush,  and  flowering 
with  extravagant  profusion.  It  will 
be  a  valuable  decorative  variety. 
Beatrice,  medium  size,  smooth,  good 
form,  colour  clear  pale  salmon-pink, 
habit  apparently  weak.  Prince  of 
Orange,  line  strong  orange-red,  pretty 
well  known  as  a  fine  azalea.  Oracle, 
medium  size,  smooth,  campanulate, 
paper-like  substance,  colour  clear 
lively  pure  pink,  with  slight  carmine 
blotch,  very  compact  habit  of  growth, 
and  blooming  in  a  sheet  of  colour  ;  a 
fine  variety.  Clapham  Beauty,  one 
shade  deeper  in  colour  than  Oracle, 
and  apparently  not  so  good ;  but  it 
was  placed  so  far  back,  I  could  not 
see  it  fairly.  Richard  Cobden,  large, 
smooth,  petals  pointed,  colour  rosy- 
crimson  ;  bold  and  handsome.  Ma- 
culata,  medium  size,  poiuted  petals, 
flower  pinched  up  ;  showy,  but  not 
good. 

Pelargoniums.  —  The  six  fancies 
from  Mr.  Weir,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Hodson,  the  Elms,  Hampstead,  were 
the  best  in  the  tent,  better  conside- 
rably than  Mr.  Turner's,  and  better 
considerably  than  the  average  of  the 
best  pelargoniums  seen  at  this  time 
of  year.  They  were  of  full  exhibition 
size,  low,  dense,  convex,  solid,  and 
symmetrical,  and  an  even  sheet  of 
bloom  all  over.  The  varieties  were 
Carminatum,  Queen  of  Roses,  Jenny 
Lind,  Acme,  Celestial,  Attraction. 
Mr.  Wiggins  sent  leggy  plants  well 
bloomed,  Empress  Eugenie,  Roseum, 
Princess  Matliilde,  Pline,  magnificent 
for  colour ;  Beadsman,  Regina  for- 
mosa.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  in 
the  nurserymen's  class  with  a  fine  lot 
which,  however,  were  by  no  means 
equal  to  Mr.  Weir's,  being  rather 
long-legged  and  loose  ;  the  varieties 
were    Pescatorei,    Amazon,    Beacon, 


Desdemona,  William  Bull,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell. 

Auriculas. — Mr.   C.  Turner   put 
up    the  best   collection  of  six ;  they 
were  in  beautiful  condition,  the  trusses 
large,   the  pips  well  developed,  with 
no  evidences  of  having  been  furced  on 
by    stimulants,    and    the    characters 
true ;    the    varieties    were    Strong's 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Headly's  George 
Lightbody,  Turner's  Negro,  Turner's 
Mr.  Marnock,  Spalding's  Bessie  Bell, 
Chapman's  Sophia  ;  the  body  colour 
of  this  is  a  lovely  tone  of  violet  when 
true,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  and  very 
fiuely  done.     Mr.  Turner  sent  also  a 
collection  of  thirty,  making  a  pretty 
little  exhibition  of  themselves.    They 
were  Taylor's  Glory,  Faulkner's  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Popple  a  ell's  Conqueror, 
Lightbody 's  Meteor   Flag,  Barlow's 
Morning  Star,  Howard's   Lord  Nel- 
son,  Turner's  Unexpected,    Turner's 
Ensign,  Smith's  Lycurgu*,   Olliver's 
Lovely  Ann,  Seedling,  lively  maroon 
self,   a   truss  of  twelve    pips,  rather 
rough,  but   of  good   size    and   pure 
paste  ;     Lightbody 's    Meteor    Flag, 
several  plants  with  two  trusses  each  ; 
Turner's   Webster,    Dickson's    Duke 
of     Cambridge,     Lightb  >dy's      Fair 
Maid;  this  is   an  attractive  variety, 
being  excessively  white,  but  it  is  very 
deficient  in  form,  and  a  difficult  va- 
riety to  manage  ;  none  but  first-class 
growers    can   make  anything   of  it ; 
Headley's   Stapleford    Hero,  Gairn's 
Model,   Waterhouse's    Conqueror   of 
Europe,  Headley's  Splendour,  Chap- 
man's Maria,  Read's  Miss  Giddings, 
Lightbody 's   Countess   of  Dunmore, 
Martin's  Mrs.  Sturrock,  Fletcher's  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Dickson's  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, Lee's  Bright  Venus,  Warris's 
Union,  two  trusses,  one  of  nine  pips, 
the  other  seven.    Mr.  James  Butcher, 
of  South  Street,  Camberwell,  sent  the 
best  lot  in  the  amateur  class  ;   Bright 
Phoebus,  Hudson's  Apollo,  Martin's 
Mrs.    Sturrock,    Smith's     Waterloo, 
Clark's  Mary,  a  fine  grey  edge,  not 
much  known;  Chapman's  Maria.   Mr. 
James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson, Esq., 
Isleworth,  second,  with  Bright  Venus, 
Bright    Phoebus,   Chapman's    Sophia, 
Meteor  Flag,    Warris's    Union,   two 
trusses  with  fourteen  pips  in  all ;  and 
fine  ;  Lancashire  Hero,  not  out. 
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Nevj  Auriculas. — Mr.  Turner  was 
the  principal  exhibitor  of  new  va- 
rieties. Turner's  Master  Hole  is  a 
large  show  self,  the  pip  flat,  but 
rough,  colour  deep  dull  maroon,  paste 
jagged  ;  an  inferior  variety  as  shown 
on  this  occasion.  Turner's  Her.  J. 
Brarahall  is  a  promising  green  edge, 
warm  purple  body  colour,  in  the  way 
of  W  arris's  Union.  Turner's  Titian 
(alpine)  is  pretty  and  quite  unique, 
pip  small,  truss  of  six  pips,  very  com- 
pact, and  rismg  only  three  inches  (or 
less)  out  of  a  tuft  of  light  green 
leaves,  colour  rich  crimson  shaded, 
pas^e  bright  gold.  Turner's  John 
Leech,  deep  bronzy  crimson,  sulphur 
paste,  a  first-class  alpine.  Butcher's 
John  Trail  was  shown  in  good  con- 
dition, and  looked  as  well  as  when 
previously  reported  on. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  wer6 
grandly  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobson' 
and  Son,  of  Isleworth,  and  Mr.  James  ; 
they  made  a  very  fine  feature,  and 
were  justly  admired,  their  various 
and  beautiful  markings  rendering  it 
interesting  to  inspect  them  after  the 
first  surprise  at  the  sight  of  their 
gorgeous  colouring  was  over.  The 
following  were  the  best:  Multifiora, 
a  curious  shade  of  scarlet-crimson; 
Charmer,  buff-yellow  ground,  choco- 
late crimson  spots,  very  fine  ;  Huhy 
Queen,  dark  crimson ;  Amy,  straw, 
with  umber  spots  ;  Admiration,  pur- 
plish-carmine ;  Delicatum,  primrose, 
and  dull  crimson  spots;  Beauty,  buff 
ground,  heavily  spotted  carmine-crim- 
son ;  Lord  Derby,  gold  ground,  heavy 
orange-crimson  spots  ;  Ensign,  deep 
dull  crimsou  ;  Miss  Williams,  straw 
ground,  shading  at  the  chin  to  soft 
purplish-red,  and  overspread  with 
deeper  purplish-red  spots  ;  Master  F. 
Watson,  primrose  ground,  heavily 
overspread  with  the  richest  carmine, 
and  nearly  a  self;  Lavinia,  pale  yel- 
low and  dull  crimson. 

Novelties. — There  was  a  rich  pro- 
fusion of  interesting  subjects,  new 
and  old.  Most  worthy  of  all  the 
curiosities  of  this  show  were  the  few 
little  gems  sent  up  bv  Messrs.  Back- 
house and  Son,  of  York.  Narcissus 
juncifolium,  the  rush-leaved  Nar- 
cissus, a  charming  little  thing,  which 
at  first  tight  appeared  to  be  nearly 


related  to  N.  bulbocodium,  but  was 
soon  seen  to  be  quite  distinct,  the 
segments  of  the  perianth  being  very 
short,  and  each  flower  presenting  a 
nearly  fiat  face  ;  the  colour  is  bright 
yellow.  Primula  ciliata  is  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  herbaceous  plant,  on 
which  the  language  of  eulogy  might 
be  exhausted,  and  yet  le-ive  unsaid 
half  that  ought  to  be  said  in  its  praise. 
The  specimen  sent  was  in  an  8-inch 
pot,  and  consisted  of  half  a  dozen 
tufts  of  primula-looking  leaves,  and 
the  same  number  of  auricula-like 
trusses  of  vivid  purplish-crimson 
flowers,  each  with  a  neat  buff-yellow 
eye.  Iberis  species,  about  a  foot  high, 
with  thin  flowers  of  a  dirty  white  ; 
apparently  of  no  value,  though  the 
plant  may  have  passed  its  best  state. 
Primula  farinosa  acaulis :  botanists 
who  have  gathered  the  typical  P. 
farinosa  in  the  wet  moorlands  of 
Yorkshire  will  understand  what  a 
gem  is  this  "  stemless"  variety,  if  I 
say  that  it  forms  a  cuehion-like  tuft, 
barely  one  inch  high,  consisting  of 
oblong  glassy -green  leaves,  over- 
spread with  small  lilac-pink  flowers. 
The  species  grows  a  foot  high  some- 
times, and  is  rarely  seen  of  less  stature 
than  nine  inches.  It  is  a  beautiful 
primula,  but  altogether  outdone  in 
beauty  by  this  mountain  gem,  which 
was  found  at  Cronkey  Fell,  Teesdale. 
Andromeda  hypnoides,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  the  pigmy  Andro- 
medas  which  abound  in  the  sub-arctic 
regions.  This  comes  from  Lapland, 
and  is  a  re-introduction.  It  was 
originally  introdin-ed  in  1798,  and 
was  figured  in  "  Bot.  Mag.,"  t.  2936. 
It  bears  some  resemblance  to  Erica 
tetralix  ;  the  flowers  completely  cover 
the  plant ;  they  are  quite  andromeda- 
like in  character,  waxy-white,  with 
distinct  chocolate-coloured  calyx. 
From  Mr.  W.  Paul :  Deutzia  crenata 
flore  pleno,  quite  double,  and  very 
showy.  From  the  same,  Raphio- 
lepis  ovata,  a  pretty  shrub,  with  ovate 
leaves  and  lauris  inus-like  flowers. 
It  is  figured  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
"  Bo  auical  Magazine."  Mr.  B.  S. 
WilliamsseutGyuiuogrammaPar3oni, 
densely  crested,  and  smothered  with 
frosted  gold,  a  gem  for  fern  growers. 
Maranta  Van  den  Heckeii,  leaf  with 
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grey  feather  down  centre,  and  grey 
zigzag  baud  all  rouud,  under  side 
bronzy  chocolate.  Peperomia  ari  folia, 
fine  marbled  leaf.  Antliurium  augus- 
tifolium,  small  plants,  not  yet  ia  cha- 
racter,  outline  of  leaf  very  bold,  and 
divided  by  bars  of  grey-green.  Cha- 
mperantbetnum  reticulatum,  large 
ovate  leaf,  dull  greeu,  grey  midrib 
and  grey  veins,  flower-stalk  rising. 
Asplenium  Puillipense,  finely-divided 
fronds.  Asplenium  alatum,  once- 
divided  fronds,  large  pinna?,  vivipa- 
rous, handsome.  From  Mr.  W. 
Tnompson,  Tavern  Street,  Ipswicb, 
Aubrietia  Grseca,  a  pretty  compact- 
growing  rosy-purple  flowered  species, 
the  flowers  large  and  flat. 

.National  Auricula  Show,  Cam- 
bridge. April  6. — This  took  place 
in  connection  with  the  grand  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Cambridgeshire  Horti- 
cul'ui'al  Society.  The  society's  ex- 
bition  took  place  in  the  Guildhall  ; 
the  auricula  show  in  a  room  ad 
joining.  The  principal  attraction 
for  exhibitors  was  the  silver  cup, 
which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  of  Slough,  whose  plants  were 
in  superb  condition,  lusty  in  health, 
mostly  well  out,  and  with  no  trace 
of  the  coarseness  whii-h  was  but  too 
perceptible  in  1864.  when  the  plants 
appeared  to  have  been  subjected  to 
stimulants.  Mr.  Turner's  silver  cup 
lot  were — Taylor's  Glory,  Clioetham's 
Lancashire  Hero,  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  Ashworth's  Regular,  Headly's 
Conductor  (uot  much  known,  in  the 
way  of  Turner's  Ensign),  Spalding's 
Bessie  Bell,  Spalding's  Metropolitan, 
Turner's  Ensign.  First  in  collections 
of  eight,  Mr.  Richard  Headly,  Staple- 
ford,  with  Headly's  George  Light- 
body,  Advancer,  green  edge  ;  Charles 
Brown,  grey  edge;  Ann  Smith,  Stur- 
rock's  Mrs.  Sturrock,  Lightoody's 
Meteor  Flag,  Page's  Champion,  Sum- 
merscale'8  Catherina.  These  were  a 
very  even  and  beautiful  collection. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  L.  Coleman,  of  Nor- 
wich, with  Fletcher's  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Cheetham's  National  Hero,  Light- 
body's  Colonel  Taylor,  Eclipse,  Light- 
body's  Meteor  Flag,  Dickson's  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  poor;  Lightbody's  Sir 
William  Peel,  fine.  Third,  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  of  York,  the    secretary  of 


the  society.  In  this  lot  was  a  nice 
seedling,  pip  average  size,  flit,  and 
smooth,  colour  pure  maroon,  thin, 
paste.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  in 
collections  of  four  with  Howard's 
Lord  Nelson,  Lee's  Bright  Venus, 
Headly's  George  Lightbody,  and 
Master  Hole,  a  striking  dark  self, 
large,  rather  rough,  colour  blackish 
maroon,  good  pa^te,  and  thrum  ex- 
cellent. Second,  Mr.  R.  Headlv  with 
Traill's  Napoleon,  Grey  *****, 
grey  edge,  petals  large  and  pointed, 
heavy  maroon  body  colour,  narrow 
paste,  large  eye  Another  seedling 
in  the  same  lot  has  a  lively  violet-blue 
body  colour,  and  a  sharp  white  edge; 
a  very  pleasing  flower,  though  not 
smooth  enough.  Another  seedling  i8 
a  violet  self,  quite  a  rough  flower, 
though  showy. 

Green-edged :  1st,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  with  Lightbody's  Inkerman. 
2nd,  Mr.  Charles' Turner,  with  Dick- 
son's Duke  of  Cambridge.  3rd,  Mr. 
H.  Headly,  with  Seedling,  lively  ma- 
roon shading  to  red,  clear  green  edge, 
pure  paste,  large  eye,  rough.  4th, 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  with  Olliver's 
Lovely  Ann.  5th,  Mr.  Headly,  Seed- 
ling, dull  brown,  thin  body  colour, 
pa<te  good,  eye  too  large.  —  Grey- 
edged  :  1st,  Mr.  H.  Stewart,  of  York, 
with  Conqueror  of  Europe.  2nd,  Mr. 
hi  Headly,  Seedling,  in  the  way  of 
Conqueror  of  Europe  ;  a  refined 
flower,  body  colour  darker  than  Con- 
queror, and  eye  more  decided  yellow. 
Mr.  Headly  told  me  he  expected  this 
would  beat  Conqueror ;  it  is  certainly 
a  very  promising  seedling,  but  it  has 
none  of  the  bold,  dashing,  and  dis- 
tinctive character  of  the  old  favourite 
about  it  at  present.  3rd,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  with  Barlow's  Morning  Star. 
4th,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  with  Headlv's 
Staple  ford  Hero.  5th,  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  with  Headly's  George  Light- 
body.—  lndte-edged  :  1st,  Mr.  J.  L, 
Coleman,  of  Norwich,  with  No.  68, 
a  superb  seedling,  large,  circular, 
smooth,  ground  blackish  maroon, 
paste  very  pure,  large  eye.  2nd,  Mr. 
R.  Headly,  No.  34,  a  beautiful  violet 
ground,  the  pip  not  flat  enough, 
wanted  a  day  or  two  more  to  show 
its  character  fairly.  3rd,  Mr.  R. 
Headly,  No.  38,  a  rather  rough  but 
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pretty  seedling,  ground  purplish 
black,  rather  cupped,  paste  excellent. 
4'ch,  Mr.  E.  Headly,  No.  33,  a  very 
distinct  and  attractive  variety,  leaves 
of  great  size  and  very  mealy,  like 
those  of  Salvia  argentea,  truss  loose, 
body  colour  maroon,  in  a  thin,  sharp, 
circular  line,  edsje  tolerably  good, 
paste  excellent.  5th,  Mr.  JR.  Headly, 
No.  38,  body  colour  dull  purple  and 
run  through,  an  inferior  flower. — 
Selfs  .-  1st,  Mr.  C.  Turner,  with 
Campbell's  Pizarro,  sixteen  pips  in 
the  truss,  fine.  2nd,  the  same,  with 
Martin's  Mrs.  Sturrock.  3rd,  Mr. 
Stewart,  of  York,  with  Seedling  No. 
1,  broad  colour  fine  violet,  small  pure 
paste,  neat  eye.  4th,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Spalding's  Metropolitan,  twenty  in 
the  truss.  5th,  Mr.  It  Headly,  Seed- 
ling  of  no  value.  In  this  class  was 
shown,  by  Mr.  Butcher,  Robert  Trail; 
not  placed. 

United  Horticultural  Society. 
— The  May  meeting  of  this  society 
was  what  is  termed  a  "  Gardeners' 
Meeting,"  and  was  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  novelties  and  curi- 
osities. Wm.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of 
Enfield,  the  president,  exhibited  a 
peculiar  form  of  Dendrobium  Daya- 
num.  Mr.  Baker,  gardener  to  A. 
Bassett,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  brought 


three  beautiful  orchids,  namely,  On- 
cidium  bifolium,  Cattleya  mossiae, 
with  the  sepals  so  coloured  as  to 
appear  as  if  furnished  with  a  double 
lip,  and  Cattleya  citrina  var.  Pesca- 
torei.  Mr.  Oubridge,  of  Stoke  New- 
ington,  exhibited  a  new  and  beautiful 
variegated  sport  of  Stella  geranium, 
which  was  much  admired.  Mr.  Hib- 
berd  sent  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
variegated  Japanese  honeysuckle  and 
a  specimen  tree  sempervivum  as  ex- 
amples of  successful  cultivation.  The 
next  exhibition  of  the  society  will  be 
held  on  Whit- Tuesday,  June  6th,  and 
is  likely  to  be  a  mos*t  attractive  and,  in 
some  respects,  a  novel  affair.  Through 
the  kind  intercession  of  Alfred  Smee, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  the  committee  have  ob- 
tained permission  to  hold  the  exhibi- 
tion on  the  lawn  in  the  beautiful 
garden  of  Finsbury  Circus,  and  they 
intend,  therefore,  to  produce  as  grand 
a  display  as  the  space  at  their  com- 
mand will  admit  of,  with  the  very  pro- 
per accompaniment  of  a  military  band 
and  the  usual  festive  accessories.  It 
will  be  quite  a  new  thing  for  the  city 
of  London  to  be  entertained  with  an 
out-door  flower-show,  and  no  doubt, 
if  favoured  with  suitable  weather,  it 
will  be  thoroughly  successful. 


FORMING  BUSH  AND  PYRAMID  TREES. 
No.  2. — Tue  Dwarf  Bush. 


When  I  look  over  my  little  trees  in 
order  to  make  notes  in  my  mind  of 
the  points  that  require  to  be  dealt 
with  at  length  in  these  papers,  I  am 
struck  with  the  fact  that  with  respect 
to  very  many  of  them,  there  is  lite- 
rally nothing  to  say.  For  instance, 
I  have  many  neat  round  bushes, 
smothered  with  fruit,  which  have 
never  been  pruned  or  pinched  at  all. 
Do  what  I  might  with  them,  I  could 
not  improve  them,  but  I  might  easily 
spoil  them  altogether  by  doing  too 
much.  Being  on  suitable  stocks,  and 
subjected  to  biennial  lifting,  their 
growth  is  so  moderate  and  regular 
that  they  make  only  enough  wood  to 
keep  the  size  of  the  bush  slowly  in- 


creasing, and  every  addition  of  new 
becomes  speedily  fruitful,  so  that 
with  increase  of  magnitude  there  ia 
also  increase  of  production.  I  have 
just  observed  a  little  lot  of  pear 
bushes.  They  are  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  six  years  from  the  graft,  two 
and  a  half  feet  high,  each  bush  con- 
sisting of  eight  to  ten  rods,  which 
spring  from  the  same  point  and  bend 
upwards,  so  as  to  form  the  tree  to 
the  exact  shape  of  a  goblet,  and  these 
rods  are  regularly  clothed  with  fruit- 
spurs  from  base  to  summit,  and  are 
now  hung  with  a  regular  and  beauti- 
ful crop  of  pears.  This  cordon  style 
is  very  different  from  the  ordinary 
round  bush,  in  which  the  principal 
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branches  break  out  into  secondary 
branches,  and  these  again  into  laterals, 
on  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  the 
fruit-spurs.  It  is  of  this  class,  which 
may  be  roughly  said  to  be  formed 
without  plan,  that  I  shall  make  a  few 
observations  now,  as  it  is  the  easiest 
form  of  bush  to  produce,  requires  the 
least  care  and  attention,  and  all  things 
considered,  in,  though  the  least  artis- 
tic, the  most  useful. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  tree  is 
formed  "  without  plan,"  there  is  a 
slight  exaggeration.  The  plan  is  to 
arrange  in  a  given  compass,  and  in 
an  outline  which  may  be,  for  sim- 
plicity's sake,  termed  "round,"  the 
largest  possible  number  of  branches, 
laterals,  and  fruit-hearing  twigs.  The 
cultivator  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  any  growth  which  tends  to  put 
the  tree  out  of  shape,  or  spoil  its 
proportions,  is  inimical  to  success, 
and  that  every  objectionable  feature 
allowed  to  continue  will  become  more 
objectionable  the  next  season,  and 
tend  sooner  or  later,  to  spoil  the  tree 
altogether.  One  of  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  cultivator  must  be  to 
check  the  tendency  of  the  tree  to  in- 
crease in  height,  and  encourage  every 
tendency  to  the  formation  of  wood 
near  the  bottom.  Suppose  the  graft 
put  on  ihis  spring,  and  now  starting 
nicely,  it  may,  if  a  vigorous  growing 
variety,  make  a  rod  three  feet  or 
more  this  season,  in  spite  of  its  being 
on  a  dwarfing  stock.  When  it  has 
grown  two  feet,  nip  out  the  point,  and 
you  may  get  a  few  side-branches 
formed  sufficiently  early  for  the  wood 
to  be  well  ripened.  I  will  suppose 
the  tree  to  be  as  represented  in  the 
cut  at  the  close  of  the  season.  The 
question  arises,  how  is  it  to  be 
pruned?  There  can  be  but  one 
method,  and  that  is,  shorten  back  the 
leader  to  a  point  where  the  wood 
is  thoroughly  hard,  and  the  side- 
branches  the  same  ;  and  with  a  view 
tofo:m  a  bush  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  pruning  may  be  performed  after 
the  fashion  represented  in  the  dia- 
gram. The  result  of  pruning  back 
to  the  ripe,  hard  wood,  will  be  that 
the  next  spring  the  top  or  terminal 
bud  left  on  each  shoot  will  lead  the 
way,   and   grow   with    vigour.      Let 


them  do  so  in  order  to  extend  the 
skeleton,  and  get  the  foundation  of 
the  tree  established.  But  while  these 
are  pushing,  there  will  also  be  pro- 
duced numerous  thin  spray-like  side- 
shoots  in  all  parts  of  the  tree.  As 
soon  as  you  perceive  these,  pinch 
them  all  back  to  the  third  leaf;  that 
is,  leave  only  three  leaves,  and  when 
the  buds  from  the  axils  of  those 
leaves  have  pushed,  pinch  them  back 
in  like  manner  to  two  leaves.  It  is 
important  to  perform  this  operation 
early  ;  if  the  first  pinching  is  not  done 


by  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  the 
second  pinching  by  the  middle  of 
June,  there  is  no  fair  prospect  of 
attaining  the  desired  result  thereby. 
But  if  the  pinching  takes  place  at  the 
proper  time,  while  the  points  of  the 
shoots  are  quite  soft  and  very  few 
leaves  are  fully  developed,  those 
pinched-back  twigs  will  give  up  the 
endeavour  to  form  wood,  their 
vigour  will  be  reduced  by  the  pinch- 
ing process,  and  they  will  form  em- 
bryo blossom  buas  for  your  special 
benefit  the  next  season. 

Meanwhile,  as  you  have   allowed 
the  top  buds   to  push,  because  you 
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want  more  wood,  you  must  have  an 
eye  to  their  welfare,  and  endeavour 
to  induce  them  also  to  form  embryo 
fruit-spurs.  At  the  end  of  June 
pinch  out  the  points  of  all  the 
leaders;  this  will  stay  their  growth 
for  a  time,  but  they  will  recover,  and 
begin  to  put  out  side-shoots;  pinch 
these  if  they  grow  beyond  a  mere 
point,  leaving  only  three  leaves. 
If  they  form  rosette-like  tufts  of 
leaves,  and  show  no  inclination 
to  form  lateral  shoot*,  leave  them 
alone  ;  they  are  doing  their  duty. 
Much  pinching  of  the  side-shoots  of 
wood  in  the  first  year  is  not  desirable, 
because  we  want  such  wood  as  we 
have  well  ripened  before  winter.  In 
fact,  it  must  be  particularly  well 
ripened  the  second  season,  because, 
although  embryo  flower-buds  may  be 
formed  the  second  reason,  they  will 
not  result  in  fruit  the  third  season, 
unless  in  the  autumn  of  the  second 
season  the  wood  which  bears  them  is 
ripened  so  as  to  be  quite  hard  and  of 
a  dark  colour.  It  is  to  allow  time 
for  this  that  the  pinching  should  be 
performed  as  early  as  possible.  If 
delayed  beyond  the  proper  time,  it 
is  an  injury  rather  than  a  benefit. 

At  the  winter  pruning  there  will 
probably  be  required  some  shorten- 
ing back  of  shoots  that  have  escaped 
pinching,  and  of  others  that  have 
pushed  late  and  have  not  been  ob- 
served. In  the  winter  pruning  the 
matter  of  principal  importance  will 
be  to  preserve  the  rounded  contour 
of  the  tree,  to  remove  shoots  that 
cross  each  other  (for  such  things  will 
happen,  in  spite  of  the  utmost  watch- 
fulness, in  the  growing  season),  and 
to  remove  the  soft  sappy  points  of 
shoots  that  are  not  well  ripened. 

The  third  season  ought  to  bring 
with  it  a  crop  of  fruit,  aud  for  ever 
after  the  trees  should  bear  more  and 
more,  and  become  and  more  compact 
and  handsome.  As  soon  as  the  trees 
have  begun  to  grow  in  spring,  the 
finger  and  thumb  pruning  must  com- 
mence and  be  from  time  to  time  con- 
tinued. But  wherever  a  shoot  is 
wanted  to  fill  up  a  gap,  one  should 
be  allowed  to  push,  and  all  late 
growths  that  arise  through  a  wet 
autumn  or  through  the  trees  being 


in  too  rich  a  soil  had  best  be  allowed 
to  push,  as,  if  pinched,  they  can  come 
to  nothing,  and  it  is  best  to  let  the 
sap  have  its  way  in  such  cases,  and 
remove  the  gross  shoots  to  wiihin  one 
or  two  buds  of  their  base  at  winter 
pruning.  In  removing  other  surplus 
shoots,  it  is  good  practice  always  to 
leave  one  or  two  buds.  Never  cut 
them  clean  to  the  base  unless  they 
are  in  such  positions  that  the  forma- 
tion of  fruit-spurs  from  the  buds  at 
the  base  would  be  useless.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  form  every  tree  to 
an  exact  model ;  each  variety  has  its 
own  peculiar  habit  of  growth  ;  aud  it 
is  not  desirable  to  chop  a  tree  about 
in  order  to  induce  it  to  grow  in  some 
way  contrary  to  its  nature.  The 
chief  object  of  the  cultivator  is  not 
so  much  to  alter  the  habit  of  the  tree, 
as  to  coax  its  nutritive  energies  into 
the  formation  of  fruit-buds  at  an 
early  age.  If  carefully  watched  over 
the  first  few  years,  they  will  require 
but  little  attention  after  they  have 
become  fruitful,  as  the  tendency  to 
vigorous  growth  will  then  be  checked. 


But,  if  all  goes  well,  the  cultivator 
may  expect,  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year,  trees  of  some  such  form  aud 
fertility  as  is  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying sketch  from  one  among 
many  fruitful  bushes  in  our  own  col- 
lection. II. 


12o 


NOVELTIES  AMONG  BEDDING  PLANTS. 


Of  course  the  month  of  May  brought 
with  it  heaps  of  catalogues,  and  in 
these  catalogues  heaps  of  "  novel- 
ties," all  of  them  far  surpass- 
ing whatever  of  their  respective 
classes  had  been  seen  before.  There 
may  be  people  who  buy  all  the  novel- 
ties annually,  to  ta'-:e  their  risk  of 
good,  bud,  and  indifferent  ;  and  the 
advantage  of  such  a  course  will  be  to 
keep  those  who  follow  it  a  few  seasons 
in  advance  of  other  people  in  the 
plentiful  use  of  the  best  of  bedding 
plants,  because  by  obtaining  early 
possession  of  novelties,  those  which 
prove  really  good  can  be  propagated 
at  once,  and  be  used  freely  the  next 
season,  when  other  folks  are  just 
hearing  of  them  for  the  first  time. 
But  there  are  not  many  people  who 
indulge  in  novelties  to  such  an  extent 
as  that,  yet  all  true  gardeners  like  to 
know  about  a  irood  thing  as  early  as 
possible,  and  some  notes  on  novelties 
that  are  specially  interesting  may  be 
as  useful  this  season  as  similar  notes 
have  been  in  seasons  past.  And  I 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  indicating 
what  to  buy,  beg,  or  avoid,  for  there 
is  not  a  subject  of  any  importance  in 
the  hands  of  any  of  the  trade  but  I 
have  seen  again  and  again,  and  in 
many  instances  in  its  original  condi- 
tion while  in  the  raiser's  hands,  and 
when  showing  its  true  character  prior 
to  being  chopped  up  for  the  propa- 
gators. I  shall  endeavour,  therefore, 
to  advise  you  of  the  best  of  the  new 
varieties  of  a  few  of  the  most  popular 
classes  of  bedding  plants. 

It  seems  proper  to  begin  with 
geraniums,  and  of  course  Mr.  William 
Paul's  set,  which  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  floral  remains  of  the  late 
Donald  Beaton,  claim  first  attention. 
The  best  of  these  are  Amy  Hogg,  a 
fine  nosegay  new  in  colour;  Indian 
Yellow,  the  nearest  approach  to  v  el- 
low  yet  obtained  in  geraniums  ;  Black 
Dwarf,  a  superb  dwarf  bedding  nose- 
gay, with  crimson  scarlet  •  flowers, 
which  has  been  well  proved  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  ;  Donald  Denton, 
orange- scarlet,  the  flowers  of  im- 
mense size ;  and  Mrs.  William  Paul, 


a  true  florist's  flower,  the  form  per- 
fect, and  the  colour  a  delicate  and 
pleasing  tone  of  rosy  peach.  Gloiv- 
worni  is  a  true  bedder,  with  two 
colours  in  the  flower,  the  top  petals 
being  fiery  scarlet,  the  lower  petals 
flushed  with  purple  ;  the  result  is 
a  peculiar  glow,  which  will  be  very 
telling  in  beds.  There  are  four 
others  in  the  set,  namelv,  Duchess, 
Magenta  Queen,  Orange  Nosegay,  and 
Scarlet  Gem,  which  are  all  good,  bat 
the  six  first  named  are  the  gems  of 
this  collection,  and  none  who  have 
any  taste  for  this  class  of  plants  will 
regret  the  purchase  of  them. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  and  Co. 
are  also  in  possession  of  varieties 
raised  by  Mr.  Beaton ;  the  best  of 
their  varieties  are  Premier,  a  fine 
grower,  with  blooms  intermediate  in 
colour  between  Lady  Colum  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  or  in  other  words, 
a  clear,  warm,  reddish  pink  ;  this 
will  be  a  charming  variety  for  ribbon 
lines  ;  Wild  Charlie,  thi3  will  be 
valuable  because  it  is  a  thorough 
good  bedder,  of  a  class  in  which  true 
bedders  are  few,  namely,  the  class 
with  salmon  coloured  flowers.  One 
of  the  good  points  in  Wild  Charlie's 
character  is,  that  it  keeps  in  bloom 
till  quite  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
many  other  varieties  are  quite  past 
their  best.  There  are  three  others 
in  this  list,  namely,  Beatoris  Per- 
fection, which  may  be  described 
as  a  strong  growing  Lady  Colum; 
Forester,  a  scarlet  of  robust  growth  ; 
and  Sunrise,  a  beautiful  tricolour. 
The  first  named  two  are  strongly 
recommended,  the  other  three  are  of 
much  less  importance  as  novelties. 

In  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson's  list 
occur  nine  new  variegated  geraniums. 
Of  these  the  following  are  undoubted 
acquisitions: — Silver  Star,  a  free 
growing,  creamy  edged  variegate, 
showing  a  slight  rosy  tint  within  the 
zone  of  olive-brown.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  silver  leaved  section. 
Twilight,  a  silver  leaved  variegate,  in 
the  style  of  Fairy,  the  leafage  very 
bright  and  distinct,  the  flowers  warm 
salmon  rose,   and   most    abundantly 
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produced.  It  is  a  gem  for  ribbon 
work,  and  is  sure  to  become  a  favour- 
ite. Queen  of  Nosegays  is  the  name 
Messrs.  Henderson  have  adopted  for 
their  fine  variegated  shoot  of  Stella. 
It  is  magnificently  variegated,  the 
margin  s bowing  cream  at  first,  and 
afterwards  chauging  to  white.  In 
bloom  it  is  as  free  and  as  grand  as 
the  green-leaved  Stella.  Bicolor 
splendens  is  a  gold  leaf  variegate  of 
fine  habit,  and  a  leaf  richly  marked 
with  a  brouze  zone  and  a  golden 
margin.  The  flowers  are  scarlet. 
There  are  others  in  this  list,  namely, 
Red  Rover,  Princess  Dagmar,  Cin- 
derella, Mrs.  Longfield,  and  Mrs. 
Maxwell  Mutton,  which  may  prove 
to  be  of  great  value,  but  they  do  not 
at  present  claim  from  us  such  de- 
cided admiration  as  the  four  above 
named. 

One  of  the  neatest  of  the  dwarf 
growing  scarlets  for  front  Hues  is 
Little  Treasure,  now  being  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  and  Son,  of 
Chelmsford.  This  is  of  very  neat  habit, 
with  small  dark  zoned  leaves  and 
large  flowers  of  the  same  colour  and 
character  as  those  of  Attraction.  This 
will  suit  all  classes  of  growers  ;  it 
will  no  doubt  quite  supersede  Little 
David  where  a  thoroughly  dwarf  and 
showy  scarlet  is  required.  Another 
fine  variety  from  the  same  house  is 
Luna,  which  remotely  resembles  Mrs. 
Milford.  The  leaf  has  a  greenish 
sulphur-coloured  ground,  and  a  sharp 
zone  of  cinnamon  brown.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  striking  of  all 
the  variegated  leaved  geraniums,  and 
is  no  doubt  capable  of  working  out 
some  very  novel  and  interesting 
effects  in  garden  colouring. 

Before  we  quit  the  geraniums  I 
must  say  of  White  Perfection,  raided 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Ctiaytor.  and  being  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  E.  Gr.  Henderson 
and  Son,  that  it  is  far  superior  to 
Madame  Vauoher  for  out-door  cul- 
ture. It  is  less  robust  in  habit,  it 
has  a  fine  foliage,  and  its  snow  white 
flowers  do  not  change  to  blush,  as 
those  of  Madame  Vaucher  do,  after 
a  long  period  of  brilliant  weather.  I 
hope  every  lover  of  white  geraniums 
who  reads  this  will  secure  White 
Perfection  on  my  recommendation. 


In  verbenas  there  are  a  few  more 
varieties  offered  of  the  "  velvet 
cushion  "  type,  which  is  the  perfec- 
tion of  style  for  bedding  purposes. 
These  verbenas  partake  largely  of 
the  character  of  V.  Venosa,  which 
ought  never  to  have  other  than  a 
first-class  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
bedders  ;  they  are  of  dwarf  compact 
habit,  less  leafy  and  less  straggling 
than  the  majority  of  varieties  hitherto 
used  for  bedding  purposes.  Sup- 
posing the  reader  to  possess  Velvet 
Cushion,  which  is  one  of  the  best 
bedding  verbenas  known,  the  follow- 
ing should  be  added  as  soon  as  con- 
venient :  Ariel,  crimson  rose ;  Cor- 
delia, dark  rose  ;  Juliet,  purple.  Ladg 
Binning  verbena  is  of  the  common 
florists'  strain,  and  is  of  first-class 
quality  for  both  bedding  and  pot 
culture.  The  colour  is  crimson- 
scarlet,  with  white  centre,  a  fine 
flower  and  a  fine  truss. 

In  Tropseolums  there  are  several 
varieties  of  the  highest  importance. 
My  friend  Mr.  George,  of  Stamford 
Hill,  was  the  fortunate  raiser  of  two 
varieties  last  year,  which  are  distinct 
from  all  others  in  being  almost  of 
shrubby  habit;  that  is,  instead  of 
trailing  on  the  ground,  which  is  the 
habit  of  the  Lobbianum  section,  they 
form  distinct  round-headed,  bush- 
like masses,  which  are  completely 
smothered  with  flowers  all  the  sum- 
mer long.  These  two  are  called 
respectively  Tropseolum  compaction 
coccineum,  flowers  scarlet,  and  T.  Com- 
pactum  luteum,  flowers  yellow.  These, 
with  others,  are  offered  by  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son.  Of  the 
others  they  offer,  I  can  say  nothing, 
but  I  can  give  the  two  named  a  good 
character,  having  seen  them  growing 
while  in  the  possession  of  the  raiser. 
Messrs.  Carter  offer  two  novelties  of 
the  Tom  Thumb  section.  The  first 
is  Double  Tom  Thumb.  This  has  the 
fine  colour  and  line  habit  of  the 
original,  but  being  double  it  is  much 
more  massive  and  lasts  much  longer, 
and  it  can  be  kept  on  from  cuttings 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  other 
is  King  of  Tom  Thumbs.  This  has 
intense  scarlet  flowers,  and  a  beauti- 
ful bluish  green  foliage,  and  being 
kept  on  from  cuttings,  is  always  the 
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same,  which  is  not  the  ease  with  Tom 
Thumbs  grown  from  seed. 

Among  miscellaneous  subjects  I 
must  not  forget  the  most  beautiful 
varieties  of  double  Senecios,  of 
which  Messrs.  Dillistone,  of  Sible 
Hedingham,  Essex,  sent  me  examples 
last  year.  I  do  not  know  under  what 
names  these  are  being  sent  out,  but 
I  can  say  of  them  that  they  surpass 


all  the  senecios  I  have  ever  before 
seen ;  one  is  a  large  globular  and 
finely  formed  purple  flower,  the 
other  a  purplish  crimson.  Whoever 
would  like  to  secure  plants  to  propa- 
gate from  should  order  them  at  once, 
and  plant  them  out,  so  as  to  see  their 
beauty  before  investing  time  and 
strength  in  increasing  them. 

S.  H. 


ROSE  GOSSIP.— No.  XI. 


BAD    BOSES. 


Oub  worthy  Editor  has  suggested  to 
me  a  paper  upon  "bad  "  roses.  Now 
whether  he  is  merely  "  poking  fun 
at  me,"  or  whether  he  really  thinks 
something  useful  upon  the  subject 
may  be  offered  to  those  tyros  who 
join  the  ranks  of  rose-growers  every 
year,  I  cannot  tell;  nevertheless,  I 
will  essay  a  few  remarks  from  the 
latter  stand-point. 

The  theme  is  certainly  prolific,  for 
it  may  be  asserted  with  the  incontro- 
vertibility  of  one  of  Euclid's  axioms, 
that  three-fourths  of  the  roses  named 
in  the  catalogues  are  more  or  less 
entitled  to  the  denomination  of"  bad," 
— some  positively,  others  relatively 
so,  that  is  under  certain  conditions, 
and  for  certain  purposes.  To  the 
latter  may  be  added  varieties  that — 
like  other  beauties — are  uncertain 
and  capricious,  sometimes  displaying 
perfections  that  all  must  admire,  at 
others  growing  and  flowering  most 
unsatisfactorily.  Both  of  the  latter 
sections  are  frequently  seen  upon  the 
exhibition  tables,  and  are  too  often 
selected  through  that  most  fallacious 
medium,  by  the  inexperienced  or  un- 
wary. It  is  to  this  numerous  class 
among  rose  lovers  that  the  following 
animadversions  are  more  particularly 
addressed,  in  the  hope  of  saving  them 
much  discouragement  and  disappoint- 
ment. Passing  by  therefore  ex- 
ploded kinds  generally  known  as 
worthless,  it  is  the  last  two  sections 
that  will  be  passed  under  review, 
because  many  of  them  will  appear  at 
the  approaching  flower-shows  ;    pos- 


sibly in  the  process  I  may  lay  myself 
open  to  dispute  from  some  who  still 
admire  the  condemned  varieties  or 
whose  favourable  circumstances  influ- 
ence their  cultivation  in  an  excep- 
tional manner. 

To  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
subject  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
first  place  to  understand  what  special 
defects  are  fatal  to  the  value  of  a  rose. 

Uncertainty,  a3  hinted  above,  is 
one  ;  so  is  an  unhealthy  constitution. 
Other  disqualifications  are — weakly 
habit  of  growth  ;  want  of  doubleness 
and  its  opposite  fault,  hardness  of  the 
eye,  which  prevents  the  flower  open- 
ing well ;  shyness,  for  of  what  use  is 
a  flower,  however  beautiful,  which 
you  seldom  see  ?  coarseness,  and  rag- 
ged edges,  and  split  blooms,  and  in- 
distinctness of  character.  A  colour 
which  will  not  stand  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  air  is  also  a  serious  draw- 
back. Examined  by  these  tests,  how 
many  of  the  varieties  advertised 
each  season  will  bear  investigation  ? 
It  is  probable  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  names  would  exhaust  the  really 
distinct  and  first-rate  roses  contained 
in  every  class,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
all  possessing  a  predominance  of  the 
before-named  faults  were  at  once  con- 
signed to  the  hades  of  floral  oblivion. 

Proceeding,  then,  to  analyze  the 
pretensions  of  certain  well  known 
roses  of  some  prestige  and  popularity, 
we  will  begin  with  Greant  des  iiatailles 
as  representing  a  class.  This  is  a 
bad  rose,  and  the  parent  of  numerous 
seedlings  among  which  I  do  not  know 
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a  superior  variety.  Its  colour,  from 
which  it  derived  its  popularity,  is  so 
fleeting  that  in  an  hour  or  two  after 
expansion  it  changes  to  a  foxy  pur- 
ple, most  offensive  to  the  eye  of  taste. 
Moreover,  in  any  but  the  most  favour- 
able, soils  and  atmospheres,  it  degene- 
rates in  growth  and  size,  losing  even 
its  brilliant  temporary  scarlet.  Eugene 
Appert,  the  best  of  its  descendants, 
has  but  the  one  point — colour — in  its 
favour,  and  will,  I  suspect,  be  relegated 
at  an  early  date  from  the  "  stand  "  to 
odd  corners  in  the  border.  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  amateurs  who 
cannot  give  roses  the  highest  treat- 
ment to  avoid  this  rose,  and  conse- 
quently its  seedlings,  such  as  Louis 
Chaix,  Bachus,  Buff  n,  Comte  de 
Beaufort,  Comte  de  Fnlloux,  John 
Waterer,  Gregoire  Bourdillon,  Andre 
Desportes,  Francis  I.,  and  others. 

Then,  again,  there  are  tlie  "  bad 
Jacqueminots."  I  am  not  going  to 
question  the  "  General"  himself,  for 
he  has  undoubted  excellences  to  com- 
pensate for  one  or  two  deficiencies. 
These  are  copiously  represented  now- 
a-days  ;  perhaps  half  the  novelties 
brought  out,  season  after  season, 
belong  to  them.  Colour  in  some  de- 
gree they  all  possess,  but  their  other 
prime  features  are  large  petals,  loose 
forms,  and  goggling  eyes.  In  fact, 
they  are  mere  exaggerations  of  their 
parent's  defects,  and  should  only  be 
tolerated  in  distant  corners,  where 
colour  may  tell,  but  approach  to 
which  is  too  difficult  to  allow  their 
inherent  viciousness  to  thrust  itself 
into  sight.  Some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent varieties  of  these,  often  shown, 
too,  which  the  uninitiated  should 
avoid,  are  Oriflamme  de  St.  Louis, 
Triomphe  d'Amiens,  Abd-el-Kader, 
L'Eblouissante,  Turenne,  Madame 
Valembourg,  Amiral  La  Pe}  rouse, 
Abbe  Reynaud,  and  others  too  nume- 
rous to  mention.  I  am  not  sure  that 
Lord  Clyde  should  not  be  included. 
Triomphe  des  Beaux  Arts  comes 
nearest  in  good  qualities  to  its  pro- 
genitor. I  have  seen  it,  iu  rich  soil, 
ou  a  south  wall,  make  a  splendid 
climber,  flowering  up  to  Cliri.^tinas. 

Louis  XIV.  is  also  reidly  a  bad 
rose,  and  the  type  of  an  undesirable 
race,  in  spite  of  richs^ga  of  c  ilbur. 


Remembering  the  severe  remarks,  in 
one  of  the  Editor's  interesting  papers, 
upon  those  who  depreciated  this  rose, 
I  fear  this  statement  mav  bring  down 
upon  me  a  castigation.  Nevertheless, 
experience  will  not  permit  me  to 
shirk  the  matter.  I  confess  I  have 
never  been  able  to  do  this  variety, 
and  I  have  seen,  at  several  nurseries, 
whole  quarters  of  it,  from  which  a 
single  tolerable  bloom  could  not  be 
cut;  some  plants  were  covered  with 
mouldy  unopened  balls  ;  some  never 
showing  for  bloom  at  all.  One  cha- 
i  racteristic  of  the  growth  of  this 
breed  appears  to  be  long  and  vigorous 
shoots  the  first  season,  after  which  it 
throws  out  only  twiggy  laterals,  most 
of  which  are  blind.  To  stand  a 
chance,  therefore,  of  flowers,  you  re- 
quire fresh  plants  every  year.  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  Leonce  Moise,  Wm, 
Paul,  Alphonse  Lamaizin,  are  after 
the  same  style,  which  only  ought  to 
be  ventured  upon  by  the  select 
few. 

Lord  Baglan,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
must  come  under  condemnation  for 
its  unthrifty  constitut'on  :  it  has  a 
habit,  on  worked  plants  especially,  of 
turning  sickly,  and  dying  off  without 
any  apparent  cause.  Francis  Arago 
is  a  bad  Lord  Raglan. 

La  Beine  may  be  considered  as 
the  parent  of  the  bad  openers.  This 
fine  rose,  when  it  will  do,  has  given 
several  excellent  seedlings,  and  many 
more  of  an  inferior  quality,  some  of 
the  least  suitable  of  which  for  general 
purposes  are,  Beine  de  Danemark, 
Louise  d'Autriche,  Due  d'Ossuna, 
Auguste  Mie,  bad  near  towns;  Bobert 
de  Brie  (P),  Beine  d'Augleterre  : 
perhaps  Jean  Baptist,  Guillot, 
Ardoiste  de  Lyon,  and  other  hard- 
eyed  roses,  have  also  a  touch  of  this 
blood,  in  spite  of  their  colour. 

There  are  many  other  roses  which 
may  be  considered  relatively  bad, 
o?  ing  to  some  prominent  drawback, 
that  are  not  easily  referable  to  special 
types,  such  as  the  following  : — Ma- 
dame Furtado  and  Prince  Leon, 
unsatisfactory  growers.  General 
Washington,  blooms  apt  to  split. 
Gloire  de  Chatillon,  a  bad  Madame 
Masson,  itself  too  dwarf  in  growth. 
Deuil  de  Prince  Albert,  and  Scnateur 
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Eeveil.  Robert  Fortune,  too  dwarf 
in  habit.  Reine  des  Violettes,  colour 
flies.  Triomphe  de  l'Exposition, 
capricious  according  to  locality,  like 
the  passe  Mrs.  Elliott.  Gloire  de 
Santhenay,  Wm.  Griffiths,  Due  de 
Cazes,  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour, 
(Margottin's),  all  shy.  Peter  Law- 
son,  loose.  Jean  Touvais,  ragged. 
Souvenir  de  Lady  Eardley,  not 
durable  enough.  Queen  Victoria, 
bad  opener.  Mareschal  Vaillant, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  and  Olivier 
Delhomme,  bad  for  town  districts. 
Many  more  might  be  added,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  pause  here,  from  con- 
siderations of  space.  The  same 
reason  prohibits  comment  upon  the 
Bourbons  and  Noisettes,  which  is  of 


less  consequence,  as  only  first-rate 
kinds  of  them  appear  at  the  shows ; 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  revert  to  "  Teas," 
the  limited  number  of  which,  suited 
for  out-door  culture,  is  so  generally 
known. 

It  will  be  seen  these  strictures 
have  been  confined  to  varieties  likely 
to  appear  at  the  forthcoming  exhibi- 
tions, and  respecting  which  amateurs 
are  most  open  to  be  misled.  The 
favoured  few,  however,  who  enjoy 
the  enviable  possession  of  true  rose 
soils  and  unexceptionable  climates, 
and  with  whom  space  is  no  considera- 
tions, may  revel  at  pleasure  in  all 
kinds  of  roses,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different. W.  D.  Pbioe. 

Homerton,  May  19. 


A  SELECTION  OF  ONE    HUNDRED  AND  TWO  VARIETIES 
OF  BEDDING  GERANIUMS. 


In  the  April  number  of  the  Proceedings 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  a  Re- 
port by  the  Floral  Committee  on  Bedding 
Geraniums  grown  for  trial  at  Chiswick 
last  year.  The  whole  number  of  varieties 
now  reported  on  is  245,  out  of  which  the 
Committee  have  selected  61  for  3  marks, 
which  are  equivalent  to  first-class  certifi- 
cates, and  41  for  2  marks,  or  second-class 
certificates,  making  in  all  102  varieties, 
which  they  consider  of  the  highest  merit. 
It  follows  that  no  fewer  than  143  of  the 
varieties  commonly  entered  in  catalogues 
or  competing  fur  places  there,  are  consi- 
dered by  the  Committee  to  be  of  inferior 
quality,  and  therefore  not  worthy  of  being 
cultivated.  Amongst  these  143,  however, 
are  many  that  deserve  some  distinction, 
and  a  few  that  certainly  equal — all  points 
consideied — some  of  those  that  have  first 
or  second  marks.  Nevertheless  the  report 
is  a  valuable  one,  and  the  102  varieties 
it  recommends  are  certainly  among  the 
best  that  are  known.  We  have  added  an 
asterisk,  thus  *,  to  those  varieties  that 
are  eminently  adapted  for  pot  culture. 

Sekies  I.— Plain-leaved  Varieties. 
1.  Flowers  scarlet. 
First-class. — Eleanor,      Faust,      Lndy 
Rokeby,  Little    Major,  Punch,   Tientham 
Scarlet,  Waltham  Pet. 

Second-class.  —  Achilles. 


.  Flowers  cerise  or  rosy  scarlet. 
First-class. — Ladv  Middleton.* 
Second-class. — Visitor. 

3.  Flowers  rose-pink. 
First-class.-Chrlstlne*  Rose  Queen. 
Second  class. — None. 
Series  II  — Zonate  Varieties. 
1.  Floivers  scarlet. 
First-class. —  Adonis,*  Amiral  Protet,* 
Attraction,*  Clipper,  Garibaldi  (W.North), 
Martin  Giveau,*  Victor  Emmanuel,  Vivid, 
Volciino. 

Second-class. — Cheshire  Hero,  Com- 
missioner, Cottage  Maid,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  Harry  Hieover,  Lucien  Tisserand, 
Persian,  Princess  of  Prussia,*  Red  Riding 
Hood,  Rev.  J.  Dix. 
2.  Flowers  cerise,  rosy  scarlet,  or  rose. 
First-class.  —  Hector,  Herald  of 
Spring,*  Lord  o;  the  Isles,*  Monsieur 
Martin,  Nora,*  Roi  d'ltalie,*  Umpire. 

Second-class.  —  Aspasia,  Beauty,  Bon- 
nie Dundee,  Cecilia,  Comte  de  Morny  * 
Effective,  Francois  Chardine,  Giralda, 
Paul  Labbe,  Pink  Pearl. 

3.  Flowers  salmon  or  flesh  colour. 
First-class.— Aurora,*  Princess  Mary, 
St.  Fiacre. 

Second-class. — Auricula,  Fan ty, Prince 
of  Hesse,  Rosamond,*  Souvenir  du  8  Juin. 
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4.  Flowers  white. 
First-class. — Madame  Vaucher,*  White 
Perfection. 

Second-class.— None. 

6.  Flowers  white  or  pale-coloured,  with 

salmon  eye. 

First-class. — AmelinaGrisau,*Beauty,* 

(E.  G.  Henderson),  Eugenie  Mezard  (syn. 

Madame  Rudersdorf),   Francois  Desbois,* 

Leonie  Nivelet.* 

Second-class. — Marie  Labbe.* 

6.  Flowers  rose-pink. 
First-class. — Eve,  Flora,  Helen  Lind- 
say,* Rose  Rendatler.* 

Second-class. — Amy,  Madame  Cassier, 
Minnie. 

Series  III. — Makble -leaved  Zonate 
Varieties. 

First-class. — Sheen  Rival. 
Second-class. — None. 

Series  IV. — Nosegay  Varieties. 
1.  Leaves  zonate. 
First-class. — C^bister,  Merrimac  (Sal- 
ter), Stella. 

Second-class.  —  Lady  Colum,*  Lord 
Palmerston,  Magenta,  Merrimac  (Carter), 
Monitor. 


2.  Leaves  variegated  with  white. 
First-class  — Vari«gated  Nosegay. 
Second-class. — Non  ■. 

Series  V.— Silver  VariegatedVarieties. 

1.  Leaves    zonate  and    marginate. — (a). 

Margins  white. 

First-class.  —  Argus,*  Countess  of 
Warwick,*  Fontainebleau,*  Picturatum, 
St.  Clair. 

Second-class. — Julia,  Silver  Chain. 

2.  Leaves  marginate,    not    zonate. — (a) 

Margins  white. 
First-class. — Alma,*  Bijou,  Jane,Queea 
of  Queens.* 

Second-class. — None. 

(4).  Margins  cream-coloured. 
First-class. — Flower  of  Spring,*  Silver 
Queen.* 

Second-class. — Annie,*  Meteor. 
Series  VI. — Golden  Vabieoated  Leaves. 

1.  Leaves  zonate  and  marginate. 
First-class. — Mrs.  Pollock,*  Sunset.* 
Second-class. — None. 

2.  Leaves  marginate,  not  zonate. 
First-class. — Cloth  of  Gold,*    Goldeu 

Chain,*  Golden  Fleece.* 

Second-class. — Golden  Harkaway. 


SWEET-SCENTED  FLOWERS. 


Every  one  knows  of  a  few  favourite 
flowers  that  are  very  sweet-scented, 
and  that  are  grown  as  much  for  their 
odour  as  their  beauty.  Tastes  differ, 
and  you  will  observe  that  some  per- 
sons never  apply  their  noses  to  a 
flower  or  leaf  of  any  kind,  and  we 
confess  we  are  of  the  number.  Though 
enjoying  the  odour  of  flowers  with  a 
real  zest,  we  have  such  a  passion 
for  colour,  that,  unless  the  fragrance 
of  a  flower  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
arrest  our  attention,  it  is  rarely  we 
think  to  ascertain  if  it  is  odorous  or 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  many  per- 
sons put  the  olfactory  nerves  in 
action  at  first  sight  of  a  flower,  and 
will  forgive  any  and  every  fault  as  to 
form  and  colour  if  it  be  but  sweet- 
scented.  There  are  very  few  flowers 
but  emit  an  agreeable  odour,  though 
it  may  be  faint.  We  can  detect  a 
flowery   freshness  in  the  air   of  an 


orchard-house  early  of  a  spring 
morning  from  the  blooms  of  pears 
and  peaches,  and  we  can  see  in  the 
centre  of  the  pear  blooms  thick  drops 
of  honey  glittering  like  amber  for  the 
attraction  of  the  bees.  Everybody 
knows  the  fragrance  of  mignonette, 
heliotrope,  Aloysia  citriodora  (com- 
monly called  scented  verbena),  sweet 
pea,  lilac,  hawthorn,  lime,  lavender, 
sweet-briar,  southernwood,  violets, 
hyacinths,  honeysuckle,  white  jas- 
mine, clematis,  cytisus,  musk, 
meadowsweet,  cloves,  stocks,  wall- 
flowers, and  (to  pass  by  a  thousand 
others)  the  queen  of  flowers — most 
beautiful  of  all  in  colour,  form,  foliage, 
and  fragrance — the  rose.  But  there 
are  a  few  exquisitely  scented  plants 
which  very  few  know  of,  and  at  this 
time  of  year  it  is  as  well  to  call 
attention  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  garden  pleasures   of 
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those  who  literally  "  follow  their 
nose  "  in  making  selections  of  plants 
for  culture. 

One  of  our  favourite  shrubs,  which 
we  grow  in  a  wet  peat  bed,  is  Myrica 
gale  the  swept  gale  (or  box  myrtle), 
a  native  of  Britain,  and  quite  hardy 
This  is  more  delicioualy  scented  than 
any  myrtle,  and  the  best  of  all 
vegetable  products  to  place  in  drawers 
with  clothing,  to  render  them 
delightfully  perfumed.  When  near- 
ing  this  plant  during  a  garden  ramble, 
the  nose  is  informed  of  its  proximity 
to  a  source  of  a  most  refreshing  and 
agreeable  spicy  odour,  and  a  twig  of 
the  plant  broken  off  at  any  time, 
winter  or  summer,  will  retain  its 
fragrance  for  months,  if  kept  inclosed 
in  a  book  or  between  folds  of  linen. 
Hung  up  anywhere  in  a  room,  it  will 
diffuse  its  sweet  odour  for  weeks 
together  in  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  as 
the  plants  grow  freely,  it  only  needs 
to  be  cut  at  judiciously,  and  it  will 
supply  twigs  all  the  year  round  for 
any  purpose  for  which  its  fragrance, 
may  be  required.  This  plant  is  plen-' 
tiful  on  the  dreary  wastes  of  Dart- 
moor, where  the  red  pebbly  heath 
soil  seems  to  suit  it  admirably.  It 
will  grow  anywhere  with  hardy 
heaths  and  rhododendrons,  and  when 
bearing  catkins  is  an  interesting 
though  not  a  beautiful  object.  When 
the  sweet  gale  is  boiled,  a  wax  rises 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  which,  if 
collected  and  made  into  candles, 
emit  the  same  spicy  fragrance  while 
burning. 

Another  quite  hardy  plant  rarely 
seen  in  English  gardens,  and  the 
most  deliciously  scented  of  all 
herbaceous  plants,  is  Thymus  Corsica 
the  Corsican  thyme.  This  forms  a 
close  spreading  tuft  like  a  miniature 
decumbent  chickweed,  and  before  it 
comes  into  bloom  is  attractive  only 
for  its  close  felt-like  appearance, 
having  somewhat  the  aspect  of  a  tuft 
of  moss  or  spergula.  But  it  always 
emits  some  amount  of  thymy  odour, 
which  is  more  powerful  than  any 
other  thyme  when  the  leaves  are 
rubbed  or  bruised  by  the  hand. 
During  June,  July,  and  August,  it  is 
covered  with  myriads  of  little  purple 
flowers  not   much  larger  than    the 


head  of  a  pin,  and  then  for  its 
fragrance  it  is  of  the  highest  value. 
La  lies  who  amuse  themselves  in  the 
garden  should  obtain  this  thyme  and 
keep  it;  we  have  grown  it  for  many 
years  on  a  very  simple  plan.  The 
tufts  are  grown  in  five-inch  pots  ; 
when  the  season  is  at  an  end,  the  pots 
are  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  simply 
left  alone  till  spring.  By  that  time 
all  the  plants  have  died,  but  the 
surface  of  the  mould  is  covered  with 
seedlings,  self-sown  in  the  pots  the 
previous  season.  These  are  carefully 
lifted  out  in  clumps  of  two  or  three 
together,  and  planted  in  the  centres 
of  pots  filled  with  fresh  soil,  consist- 
ing of  sweepings  of  the  peat  bin, 
with  leaf-mould,  rotten  dung,  and 
sand ;  any  light  rich  sandy  mixture 
will  do.  One  plant  placed  in  the 
centre  will  soon  cover  a  five- inch  pot, 
as  the  branches  run  along  and  root 
as  they  go ;  these  will  sow  their  own 
seeds  as  before,  and  the  species  need 
never  be  lost.  This  Comcan  thyme 
is  a  suitable  plant  for  the  chinks  in 
front  of  a  rockery,  and  a  very  good 
companion  for  it  is  the  variegated 
form  of  the  common  thyme,  Thymus 
vulgaris  variegata.  This  is  a  sweet 
pretty  shrub,  with  yellowish-grey 
leaves,  the  points  of  which  are  tinged 
of  a  lively  red  during  its  first  growth 
in  spring.  When  in  bloom  it  has  no 
beauty,  but  is  powerfully  fragrant. 
There  is  a  variegated  variety  of  our 
English  wild  thyme,  Thymus  ser- 
pyllum  variegata  which  has  all  the 
mountain  aroma  of  the  species.  All 
the  varieties  and  species  of  Thymus 
thrive  in  English  gardens,  on  sandy 
banks.but  in  damp  or  shady  situations 
they  do  not  live  long,  or  at  least 
rarely  survive  the  winter. 

In  Covent  Garden  Market,  im- 
mense numbers  of  (so-called)  orange 
blossoms  are  sold  during  winter  and 
spring  ;  of  course  the  purchasers  are 
mostly  concerned  in  the  purchases  of 
wedding  cakes  and  white  gloves,  but 
the  orange  blossoms  are  the  first 
requisites  when  bride,  bridegroom,  the 
ring,  and  the  parson  are  in  readiness. 
Now  it  is  very  rarely  that  real  orange 
blossoms  are  sold  at  all;  the  flowers 
so  called  are  the  produce  of  a  lovely 
evergreen  called  Gardenia  citrioclora, 
G2 
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which  is  grown  in  a  moist  Btove,  and 
with  good  treatment  blooms  most 
profusely;  in  fact,  little  plants  a  few 
inches  high  will  produce  a  dozen 
blossoms  at  a  time.  This  may  be 
grown  as  well  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
but  it  will  not  there  bloom  in  the 
depth  of  winter.  Gardenia  radicans 
is  much  better  for  a  cool  house,  and 
never  fails  to  reward  the  careful 
cultivator  with  an  abundance  of  its 
fragrant  white  blossoms.  The  way 
to  manage  them  is  to  prune  directly 
after  flowering,  and  grow  them 
rapidly  in  a  moist  heat;  nothing 
better  than  the  heat  of  fermenting 
material,  the  moisture  from  which 
they  quite  relish.  Harden  them  off 
in  autumn;  keep  them  rather  dry 
during  winter ;  and  start  them  into 
bloom  in  a  moist  heat  in  spring. 
Without  warmth  and  moisture, 
Gardenias  rarely  bloom  as  they  ought, 
but  become  infested  with  black-fly, 
and  are  then  more  plague  than 
profit. 

A    climber    of    great    value    to 


amateurs  is  Ehyncospermum  jaa- 
minoides.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  of  Dogbanes.  When  planted 
out  in  peat  and  loam,  and  carried  up 
the  back  wall  of  a  greenhouse,  it  forms 
a  neat  climber,  and  when  in  bloom  it 
perfumes  the  house  most  delightfully. 
No  conservatory,  used  as  a  promenade, 
should  be  without  it.  As  it  rarely 
grows  more  than  four  or  five  feet 
high,  it  should  only  be  used  on  a  lo  w 
trellis,  and  does  better  planted  out 
than  in  a  pot. 

For  those  who  love  old-fashioned 
border  plants,  we  will  add  here  that 
Solomon's  seal,  generally  regarded  as 
odourless,  emits  a  delightful  honey- 
like fragrance  when  cut  and  placed 
in  a  vase  in  the  sitting-room.  As 
this  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  plants 
and  one  of  the  most  elegant,  many 
may  enjoy  a  breath  of  spring  who  are 
so  bad  off  as  to  be  without  stocks  and 
wallflowers.  Other  fragrant  flowers 
are  omitted  from  this  list  because  too 
well  known  to  need  vindication  or 
even  mention. 


HOE  VERSUS  WATER-POT. 


Hoeing  is  one  of  the  much-neglected 
operations  of  which  few  have  con- 
sidered the  value,  and  to  keep  down 
weeds  is  generally  the  sole  object  of 
using  the  hoe.  Certainly  that  is  a 
good  object,  and  if  these  observations 
quicken  the  vigilance  of  gardeners 
who  are  a  wee  bit  careless  upon  the 
growth  of  groundsel,  couch,  and  bind- 
weed, and  other  rampant  weeds 
among  their  crops,  it  will  serve  one 
good  purpose.  But  it  must  have 
frequently  come  under  the  notice  of 
practical  men  that  a  piece  of  cabbage 
or  cauliflower  frequently  hoed 
between,  even  to  the  extent  of  work- 
ing the  instrument  very  near  their 
roots,  always  grow  to  finer  propor- 
tions than  similar  breadths  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  with  the 
ground  trodden  between  to  the  hard- 
ness of  a  Babylonian  brick,  "  to  keep 
the  moisture  in  and  the  heat  out." 
In  such  a  case  it  ia  made  evident 


that  there  is  a  virtue  in  the  hoe 
beyond  the  killing  of  weeds  that  rob 
away  the  nourishment  required  by 
the  crop  ;  and  if  the  problem  of  their 
well-doing  is  to  be  solved  by  observa- 
tion, it  must  be  at  daybreak,  when 
every  leaf  is  loaded  with  dew.  Then 
it  will  be  seen  that  ground  recently 
hoed  or  pointed  over  with  a  small 
fork  is  uniformly  moist,  while  hard 
ground  adjoining  the  same  plot  is 
almost  as  dry  as  during  the  heat  of  a 
sunny  day.  The  solution  is  simple 
enough.  The  rough  open  surface 
absorbs  a  large  amount  of  dew,  not 
simply  because  it  is  broken,  but 
because  it  presents  a  greater  extent 
of  radiatiug  surfaces,  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  dew  depends  on  the  radiation 
of  heat  at  the  immediate  surface, 
and  the  subsoil  need  not  and 
will  not  be  colder  than  the 
subsoil  of  hard  ground,  although 
it  has  a  greater  power    of  surface 
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radiation.  In  fact,  ground  frequently 
hoed  becomes  warmer  from  its  more 
ready  absorption  and  conduction 
downwards  of  solar  neat,  so  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  are  kept  warmer 
and  moister  in  broken  ground  than  in 
close  hard  ground,  and  therefore  the 
vigorous  growth  of  vegetation  is 
promoted.  Prominence  has  been 
given  in  English  journals  to  the  con- 
clusions of  M.  Duchartre  on  the 
disposition  and  effect  of  dew  upon 
plants,  as  reported  on  in  the  last 
number  of  the  "  Annales  des  Sciences 
Naturelles  ;"  and  for  the  experiments 
so  carefully  conducted  and  so  in- 
geniously devised  M.  Duchartre 
deserves  the  highest  praise.  But 
in  the  conclusions  there  is  nothing 
new.  We  have  ourselves  frequently 
indicated  to  gardeners  that  the  chief 
benefit  of  dew  to  plants  arose  through 
its  absorption  by  the  soil  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  their  roots.  In  the  Floral 
Wokld  of  July,  1859,  we  find  the 
following,  just  to  the  point : — "  Look 
at  a  piece  of  loam,  baked  hard  with 
heat,  planted  with  dahlias,  cabbages, 
or  what  not ;  not  a  drop  of  water,  or, 
if  plenty,  the  labour  of  carrying  and 
delivering  would  be  too  much  to 
think  of.  Use  the  hoe  over  that  piece 
of  ground,  as  if  you  would  let  out  the 
last  drop  of  moisture  from  the  soil  by 
evaporation.  But,  presto  !  you  have 
conquered  the  enemy.  Next  morning 
the  plants  look  fresher,  they  grow 
above  ground  and  below  ground,  and 
get  substance,  when  it  appears  as  if 
the  heat  ought  to  kill  them."  It 
comes  to  this,  that  if  you  cannot  soak 
the  ground  with  water,  you  have  only 
to  break  the  surface  and  it  will  soak 
itself.  The  more  heat  by  day  the 
more  dew  by  night,  the  more  cloud- 
less the  sky  the  heavier  the  deposi- 
tion of  moisture  between  sunset  and 
sunrise. 

M.  Duchartre's  experiments  show 
that  if  the  dew  is  allowed  to  settle 
on  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  not  on 
the  soil  in  which  their  roots  are,  they 
gain  nothing  in  weight,  whereas 
when  the  dew  is  allowed  to  condense 
on  the  soil  tbey  gain  considerably. 
A  plant  weighing  969  50  grammes  was 
so  placed  that  the  soil  in  the  pot  had 
the  full  influence  of  the  dew,   and  it 


had  gained  in  weight  when  the  dew 
was    removed    from    the    leaves    13 
grammes.    Another  weighing  1034  9o 
grammes  gained  6  90  grammes.      In 
other  experiments  where  the  soil  in 
the    pots    was    hermetically    sealed, 
there  was  not  only  no  gain  of  weight 
by   dew,  but  a  positive  loss,  which 
goes  very  far  to  prove  that  plants  do 
not  absorb   much  moisture  by  their 
leaf  surfaces,  and  may  perhaps  give  a 
new  turn  to  our  ideas  on  syringing. 
But  let  that  pass,  we  will  not  throw 
away  the  syringe  yet  awhile.     Plants 
with    hard    waxy     leaves,    such    as 
Veronica   Lindleyana,    certainly    da 
not  absorb  much,   but  they  need  to 
be    kept     clean ;    and     plants    with 
porous  leaves,  like  the  vine,  do  absorb 
largely,   and   may   be  kept  alive  for 
some  time  with  the  roots  dried  up,  if 
the    leaves    are    frequently    wetted. 
But  the  hoeing  is  the  matter  we  wish 
our  readers  to  think  about  and  act 
upon.     The  hoe  is   an  irrigator  of  as 
much  value  to  the  English  gardener 
as  the  Shadoof  is    to   the   wretched 
cultivator  of  millet  on  the  banks  of 
the  Zab  or  Tigris,  and  where  people 
are  wasting  their  strength  in  convey- 
ing  hogsheads   of  water   which   are 
often    more    harm    than    good,   the 
labour  might  in  most  cases  be  saved, 
the  ground  kept  clean  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  plants  encouraged  to 
push  their  roots  about  in  search  for 
nourishment  by  the  use  of  the  hoe, 
and  the  hoe  alone.      Take  notice  of  a 
rhubarb   leaf;  the   midrib    forms    a 
deprecsed  groove,  and  the  leaf  slopes 
up  on  each  side  of  it,  somewhat  in  the 
fashion  of  the  two  sides  of  a  wooden 
water-shoot.     The  upper   surface  of 
the  leaf-stalk  is  channelled  too,  and 
all   night  long   the   leaf  distils  dew 
from    the     atmosphere,     the     water 
trickles  to  the   midrib,    and   thence 
fiuds  its  way  by  the  channel  of  the 
stalk  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  plant, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  roots  and  rising 
leaves.      This    is    the    way    nature 
makes   almost   every   plant  its  own 
irrigator:  we   must   co-operate  with 
nature,  and   by  the  use  of  the  hoe 
assist  the  soil  also  to  drink  freely  of 
the  dew    of    heaven,    that   we   may 
enjoy   thereby    the  fatness    of    the 
earth. 
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In  the  processes  of  gardening  there 
are  many  things  wasted  for  want  of 
knowing  to  what  they  mav  be  applied, 
or  how  to  apply  them.  For  instance, 
the  trimmings  and  prunings  of  trees 
and  bushes  are  applicable  to  several 
purposes.  First,  they  may  be  over- 
hauled and  cut  into  shape  and  size 
for  supporting  peas,  runner  beans, 
nasturtiums,  etc.  This  being  done 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  will  save 
time  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
The  smaller  brush  may  be  tied  into 
faggots  for  building  pits  for  forcing 
early  crops  with  the  aid  of  dung-heat ; 
other  portions  may  be  cut  short  for 
fire- wood  ;  and  here  it  is  advisable 
for  those  who  have  but  a  tmall  supply, 
and  would  make  the  most  of  it.  to  cut 
it  short  almost  as  chaff,  not  allowing 
more  than  three  inches  in  length  ; 
the  ease  and  comfort  with  which  it  is 
used  will  amply  repay  the  extra  time 
it  takes  in  chopping.  It  is  also  far 
more  effective  in  a  given  quantity. 
Cut  it  while  green,  as  it  chops  easier, 
and  is  stowed  away  in  a  smaller 
compass  for  drying.  A  stock  of  wood 
for  lighting  greenhouse  or  other  fires, 
may  be  always  kept  on  hand,  even 
with  a  small  supplv.  In  lighting 
greenhouse  fires,  I  have  always  found 
it  both  expeditious  and  economical  to 
have  a  piece  of  clean  deal  wood,  and 
having  thrust  the  sticks  into  the  fur- 
nace, with  a  knife  make  a  few  shavings 
from  the  deal  wood,  place  them  under 
the  sticks,  and  apply  the  match.  In 
this  way  the  fire  is  lighted  quickly, 
and  with  far  less  smoke  than  when 
straw  is  used.  Generally  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  refuse,  both  from  kitchen 
and  flower  gardens,  not  applicable  for 
lighting  fires,  as  stumps  of  cabbage, 
brocoli,  etc.,  the  stalks  of  dahlias, 
chrysanthemums  and  other  plants  ; 
these  may  be  made  useful  by  drying 
and  charring  them,  and  mixing  the 
charred  remains  with  the  soil.  All 
matter  that  will  readily  decompose 
should  be  taken  care  of,  and  thrown 
together  to  rot  for  manure.  Decom- 
position may  be  hastened,  and  offen- 
siveness  prevented,  by  using  quick- 
lime.     Hever  apply   anything  in  a 


putrescent  state  to  the  ground  as 
manure.  The  slag  or  scoria  from 
furnaces  makes  an  excellent  cover- 
ing for  drains,  or  for  the  bottom 
of  paths  The  sifted  ashes  makes  a 
good  flooring  to  stand  pots  on. 
Straight  twigs  from  trees  are  useful 
to  tie  up  plants.  Small  twigs  are 
useful  for  pegging  down  trailing 
plants,  for  layering,  etc.  Cut  them 
into  lengths  of  about  four  inches, 
break  them  in  the  middle,  they  will 
not  wholly  dissever,  and  may  be 
thrust  down  one  foot  each  side  of  the 
shoot  to  be  laid.  This  is  an  expedi- 
tious method.  Possibly  in  no  case  is 
the  want  of  economy  more  felt  than 
in  heating  plant-h  uses.  Heating  by 
means  of  hot  water  is  doubtless  both 
safe  and  economical,  but  I  could  never 
understand  why  the  flue  system 
could  not  be  made  thoroughly  effi- 
cient ;  where  they  are  otherwise  it 
may  more  often  be  attributed  to  im- 
proper construction  and  after- manage- 
ment than  in  the  system  itself.  Near 
the  fire  the  flue  should  be  thick  and 
strong,  and  if  possible  under  the  path- 
way, the  whole  length  of  the  house, 
the  advantage  of  this  is  manifest, 
both  for  securing  heat  where  it  is 
most  available,  and  preventing  the 
escape  of  noxious  fumes,  which  are 
often  fatal  to  plants.  Having  carried 
the  flue  the  whole  lengtu  under 
the  path,  let  it  be  carried  back  again 
above  ground.  This  second  length 
may  be  constructed  of  brick  on  edge, 
being  further  from  the  fire.  A  third 
length  may  be  made  of  earthen  pipes, 
and  another  and  still  another  of  the 
same  ;  for  let  it  be  observed  that  the 
heat  ascends  with  the  smoke,  and  in 
an  ordinary  flue  nine-tenths  of  the 
heat  escapes  at  the  chimney  and  is 
lost — the  object  being  to  secure  the 
heat  filtered  from  smoke  and  noxious 
gases,  which  is  in  fact  effected  by 
passing  through  the  sides  of  the  flue. 
Therefore  the  gi  eater  the  given  length 
of  flue,  the  more  heat  is  secured  ;  and 
provided  it  is  made  with  continued 
ascent,  the  flue  should  be  as  long  as 
possible  ;  the  additional  expense  will 
be  soon  saved  in  the  cost  of  fuel. 
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JUNE,   1865.— 30  Days. 

Phases  op  the  Moon.— First  Quarter,  1st,  8h.  22m.  morn.  ;  Full,  9ih,  9h.  41m. 
morn.  ;  Last  Quarter,  16th,  llh.  53m.  morn. ;  New,  23rd,  7h.  57m.  after. 

Averages  foe  the  Month.— Bar.  29973.  Therm,  max.  71°,  min.  50',  mean 
58£°.  Kain,  199  inches.  Prevailing  winds  S.  by  W.,  and  W.  by  N.  The  wind 
liable  to  frequent  shifts,  but  east  winds  rare  after  the  8th.  Nights  often  cold,  and 
the  first  half  as  variable  as  May. 


D 

Sun 

s 

u  n 

M 

rises. 
h.  m. 

sets. 
h.  m. 

Weather  near  London,  1864. 

Rain. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  flower. 

Barom. 

Tlierm. 

1 

3   51 

8 

5 

2976  29  68 

58     35 

46-5 

•oo 

Viola  calcarata. 

2 

3  50 

8 

6 

29-78  2972 

62     48 

55  0 

•oo 

Bahia  lanata. 

3 

3  49 

8 

7 

23  80  2979 

62     39 

50  5 

•07 

Salvia  rugosa. 

4 

3  48 

8 

8 

29-91  2987 

69     35 

520 

•26 

Achillea  montana. 

5 

3  48 

8 

9 

29-93  29-84 

71     49 

600 

•oo 

Silene  maritima. 

6 

3  47 

8 

10 

29-97  2992 

75     36 

55-5 

02 

Geranium  endresii. 

7 

3  47 

S 

11 

29-99  2990 

80    44 

620 

•oo 

Coronilla  squamata. 

8 

3  46 

8 

12 

29-90  2981 

79     41 

60-0 

•oo 

Spirea  filipendula.       ' 

9 

3  46 

8 

12 

2992  2979 

73    39 

560 

•oo 

Dictamnus  fraxinella. 

10 

3  45 

8 

13 

29-88  2987 

78    40 

590 

03 

Ononis  rotundifolia. 

11 

3  45 

8 

14 

29-93  29*75 

72     39 

55-5 

•oo 

Crucianella  stylosa. 

12 

3  44 

8 

15 

29-79  29-72 

73     41 

57  0 

•06 

Prunella  alb  t. 

13 

3  44 

8 

15 

2961  29-57 

69     35 

520 

'46 

Lotus  corniculatus. 

14 

3  44 

8 

HI 

29-58  29-46 

70     47 

585 

•08 

Prunella  Pennsylvania. 

15 

3  44 

8 

16 

2970  29'49 

72     39 

555 

16 

Verbascum  phoenicium. 

16 

3  44 

8 

17 

3000  29"81 

74     46 

600 

•00 

Polygonum  viviparum. 

17 

3  44 

8 

17 

30-07  30  05 

76     44 

600 

•14 

Symphitum  Caucasium. 

18 

3  44 

8 

17 

3011  2995 

75     45 

600 

•01 

Lysiuiachia  thyrsiflora. 

19 

3  44 

8 

18 

3022  30  19 

74     39 

56-5 

•00 

Viola  montana. 

20 

3  44 

8 

18 

3025  3010 

74    50 

620 

•oo 

Lychnis  viscana  splendens. 

21 

3  44 

8 

18 

30  11  30  06 

71     44 

575 

•oo 

Stenactis  speciosa. 

22 

3  45 

8 

19 

30"  12  30  03 

70     50 

600 

•oo 

Genista  sagittalis. 

23 

3  45 

8 

ID 

29  96  29  91 

69     42 

555 

•17 

Achillea  eupatorium. 

24 

3  45 

8 

19 

3016  30'10 

66     52 

590 

•oo 

Armeria  cephalotes. 

25 

3  46 

8 

19 

30"O4  29  94 

72     53 

62  5 

•08 

Vittadina  loba'a. 

26 

3  46 

8 

19 

29'92  2987 

73     34 

535 

•02 

Dianthns  atro-rubens. 

27 

3  47 

8 

19 

30"12  3005 

67     39 

530 

•06 

Onostna  Taurica. 

28 

3  47 

8 

19 

30  15  3003 

71     52 

615 

•02 

Lychnis  Haageana. 

29 

3  48 

8 

IS 

3002  29'85 

75     53 

64-0 

•06 

Achillea  tomentosa. 

30 

3  48 

8 

IS 

29'93  2989 

72     40 

56  0 

•oo 

Diauthus  ccesius. 

Probable  Weather  for  June,  1865. — The  forecast  for  last  month  was  justified 
in  every  detail  by  events.  We  had  rain,  frost,  and  heat,  as  promised,  and  the  month 
closed  with  the  summer  thoroughly  established.  There  is  no  doubt  we  have  before 
us  a  grand  season.  Rain  has  fallen  already  in  sufficient  quantity  to  carry  all 
established  crops  forward  two  months,  and,  in  fact,  for  corn,  grass,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  we  scarcely  need  rain  again  till  the  middle  of  July.  Next  month  generally 
very  fine.  From  1st  to  10th  variable,  much  heat,  and  occasional  storms,  wind  S.W. 
to  S.E.  11th  to  17th  clear,  bright,  less  heat,  but  a  good  average  temperature,  wind 
S.E.  to  N.E.  18th  to  the  end  of  the  month  changeable,  but  mostly  bright  and  hot. 
Showers,  with  thunder,  probably  eyery  three  or  four  days,  and  in  the  intervals 
sunshine  and  much  heat. 
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Kitchen  Garden. — A  quick  eye  and 
quick  band  are  now  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  the  season.  Weeds  prow  apace, 
and  the  pests  of  the  garden  are  in  fullest 
vigour.  Prick  out  cauliflowers  from  the 
seed-bed;  plant  celery  in  trenches,  well 
manured,  transplant  cabbage,  kale,  broc- 
coli, etc.,  between  showers,  or  else  give 
plenty  of  water.  Plant  out  vegetable 
marrow.-1,  ridge  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and 
capsicums.  Hand-weed  onion-beds.  Po- 
tatoes ought  to  have  been  all  planted  long 
ago;  but  if  there  is  room  for  a  patch 
where  any  other  crop  has  been  taken  off, 
they  may  still  be  got  in.  Thin  out  where- 
ever  crops  are  crowded,  and  keep  the  hoe 
and  water-pot  in  constant  use,  and  let  not 
a  drop  of  liquid  manure  or  liquid  sewage 
be  wasted.  The  best  season  for  trans- 
planting hardy  evergreens  is  duiing  June 
and  July.  Any  gaps  in  the  borders  and 
shrubberies  may  therefore  be  at  once  filled 
up,  and  beds  of  rhododendrons  and  other 
Americans  may  be  planted.  Water  well 
until  the  July  rains  come  on;  after  which 
they  will  be  safe. 

Sow  salads,  kidney  beans,  broad  beans, 
and  peas,  for  succession.  Sow  principal 
crops  of  broccoli  and  turnips. 

Fruit  Garden. — Cut  all  runners  away 
from  strawberries,  unless  new  plants  are 
wanted,  in  which  case  plunge  pots  under 
the  joints,  and  let  them  root  into  pots  at 


once.  Vines  want  frequent  nttention  now, 
to  thin  out  superfluous  shoots  and  train 
any  wanted  to  cover  any  gaps  in  the  wall. 
Continue  to  disbud  wall-trees,  and,  where 
this  has  been  neglected,  take  away  fore- 
right  shoots,  first  by  nipping  off  the  point; 
and  in  another  week  cut  them  back  to 
the  old  wood.  Bud  plums,  peache*,  and 
apricots  Prune  away  the  centre  shoots 
of  currants  and  gooseberries,  to  keep  the 
bushes  open. 

Flower  Garden. — Dahlias  may  still 
be  put  out,  and  late-blooming  herbaceous 
plants  may  be  planted.  Pompones  struck 
now  will  make  good  plants.  Syringe  roses 
with  weak  tobaoco- water,  if  at  all  infested 
with  fly,  follow  with  a  syringing  with  c.ear 
water.  Plunge  pot-plants  in  coal  ashes. 
Shade  flowers  intended  for  exhibition. 
Take  up  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fade. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove. — As  soon  as 
the  oidinary  stock  is  turned  out  to  harden, 
clear  the  house,  and  get  some  balsams  and 
asters  forward  to  keep  the  stages  gay 
during  the  next  two  months.  Put  up 
shading  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  plauts  in 
flower.  Cut  in  any  plants  that  have  done 
blooming;  repot  pelargoniums  when  they 
have  made  plenty  of  short  shoots.  Stove 
plants  will  want  abundance  of  water,  and 
New  Holland  plants  should  have  frequent 
shifts. 


TO    COEEESPONDENTS. 


Setting  Grapes.  —  T.  M.  W.  —  The 
"  setting"  of  grapes  is  accomplished  by 
the  deposition  of  the  pollen  on  the 
stigmas  of  the  flowers,  an  operation 
which  is,  of  course,  influenced  by  many 
circumstances.  If  the  pollsn  is  damp, 
it  is  either  rendered  infertile,  or  the 
stigma,  being  also  damp,  will  not  re- 
ceive it.  Then,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
pollen  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  re- 
quired, and  for  its  distribution  some 
movement  of  the  atmosphere  or  agitation 
of  the  flowers  is  needful.  It  follows  that 
the  "setting"  of  grapes  is  most  likely 
to  be  accomplished  by  keeping  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  tolerably  dry 
while  the  vines  are  in  bloom.  A  free 
circulation  of  air  is  also  needful ;  and 
usually  it  is  best  to  slightly  increase  the 
heat  until  the  grapes  are  developed  to  a 


visible  size.  Varieties  that  are  described 
as  "  good  setters"  do  not  need  any  special 
care  to  insure  a  crop  ;  but  those  de- 
scribed as  "shy,"  or  "bad  setters," 
should  have  the  aid  of  extra  heat  while 
in  flower;  and  during  that  period  the 
cultivator  should,  at  mid-day,  for  several 
days  together,  gently  draw  the  branches 
through  his  hamls,  or  by  a  light  touch 
with  a  stick  give  them  a  gentle  shaking. 
"  Setting"  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
planting.  If  your  query  refers  to  tl<e 
latter  operation,  the  reply  is,  that  this  is 
the  best  time  in  the  whole  year  to  plant 
vines  in  greenhouses.  For  nine  good 
vines  to  be  grown  in  green  ouse  tem- 
perature, we  should  recommend  three 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  one  each  of  the 
following  :  Early  Auvergne  Frontignan, 
Primavis  Frontignan,  Chasselai  Royale, 
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Royal  Muscadine,  Champion  Hamburg, 
andTivntham  Black.  Camellia  cuttings 
are  to  be  struck  in  sandy  peat. 

Books  ox  Plants.  —  T.  Seriven.  — 
You  may  find  some  first-rate  botani- 
cal works  in  the  catalogue  of  second- 
books  issued  by  Mr.  Wesley,  Queen's 
Heid  Passage,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Mr  Wlieldon,  Panyer  Alley,  Pater- 
noster Row,  frequently  has  second- 
band  botanical  works  for  sale.  The 
handsomest  plant  picture-book  of  the 
present  day.  is  the  "  Illustrated  Bou- 
quet," published  in  quarterly  parts, 
at  10s.  6d.  each,  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Hen- 
derson and  Son,  St.  John's  Wood,  Lon- 
don, N.W.  There  are  about  forty 
numbers  new  published.  The  "Floral 
Magazine,"  published  by  Messrs.  Reeve 
at  2s.  6d.  monthly,  is  admirably  illus- 
trated. "  L' Illustration  Horticole,"  pub- 
lished by  M.  Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent,  is 
a  beautiful  and  able  work,  principally 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  new  plants; 
this  may  be  obtained  through  the  post, 
by  subscribing  15}.  per  annum.  Appli- 
cation for  it  may  be  made  to  M.  Ver- 
schaffelt  direct,  or  to  Mr.  Silberrad,  of 
Tower  Street,  London,  E.C.  Lastly,  the 
"  Botanical  Magazine,"  edited  by  Sir  W. 
J.  Hooker,  is  published  monthly,  price 
3s.  6d.,  and  is  indispensable  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  new  plants.  There  are 
other  works  of  the  kind,  some  of  them 
worthless,  others  scarcely  necessary,  ex- 
cept to  persons  who  require  all  the 
illustrated  floral  and  botanical  works, 
and  such,  of  course,  are  in  no  need  of 
guidance  as  to  which  are  best  worth  the 
price  charged  for  them.  There  is  no  fee 
charged  for  replies  to  queries. 

Would  you  oblige  me  with  your  opinion, 
in  your  May  number,  of  the  following 
with  respect  to  my  "  Vines,"  planted 
three  years  ago  last  October,  in  the  best 
of  borders,  and  well  drained.  The 
second  year  they  ran  up  to  the  top  of 
the  rafters,  and  were  cut  down  two- 
thirds  ;  last  year  they  bore  fruit,  per- 
haps six  or  eight  bunches,  each  very  fine, 
and  were  cut  down  one-third  ;  this  year, 
the  fourth,  they  are  very  vigorous,  show- 
ing more  than  an  average  of  a  bunch  and 
a  half  from  each  eye,  and  seem  very  strong 
and  vigorous.  We  have  at  present  left 
one  bunch  to  each  eye.  Is  this  quantity 
of  fruit,  too  much,  and  how  many  bunches 
would  you  recommend  to  each  vine  ?  — 
[You  have  done  well,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  will  go  on  doing  well.  You  do 
not  say  what  is  the  length  of  rafter,  and 
that  is  an  important  matter  in  connec- 
tion  with    every   question   relating   to 


vines.    -If  you  leave  eight   bunches  on 
each  rod  you  will  probably  tax  the  vines 
as  severely  as  they  will  bear  this  season; 
and  by  reducing  the  crop   to  that  aver- 
age, the  bunches  will   probably  be  fine. 
Leave  none  on   the  leading  shoot,  and 
do  not  stop  that  till  it  reaches  the  top  of 
the   house.     This  came  after  the  May 
number  was  printed.] 
Chrysanthemum  Culture. — I  do  not  find 
anything  that  quite  meets  my  case  in 
any  of  the  papers  in  the  Floral  World 
on  the  subject  of  Chrysanthemums.    My 
practice  has  hitherto  been  to  take  cut- 
tings in  April,  and  to  plant  out  into  the 
open  ground  about  June,  or  as  early  as 
the  plants  are  strong  enough  ;  they  get 
rich  soil,  liquid  manure,  etc.,  and  at  the 
end  of  September  are  potted  for  flower- 
ing, and   placed  in   an  orchard   house 
from  which  the  trees  have  been  removed 
to  other  quarters.     By  this  method  we 
have  good   strong   plants,  which   keep 
their  leaves  well,  and  have  some  good 
flowers,   but   generally  the  flowers  are 
scanty  and    late,  and  some  last  season 
did  not  flower  at  all.     The  pompones 
succeeded  best,  except    Bob,    which    I 
have  had  for  three  seasons  with  hardly 
as  many  flowers  each  season.     Would  it 
be  an  improvement  to  pot  earlier,  say  in 
the  end  of  July  ?  or  must  the  plants  be 
kept  in  pots  all   the  season,  to  ensure 
plenty  of  flowers  ?     None  of  my  neigh- 
bours  cultivate   chrysanthemums,   so  I 
have    no    opportunity    for    comparing 
notes.     My  varieties  are  Queen  of  Eng- 
land,  Alfred    Salter,  Christine,   Prince 
Albert,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Yellow  Per- 
fection, Nancy  de  Sermet,  King  of  Ane- 
mones, and  some  others  of  which  I  do 
not  know  the  names,  besides  a  number 
of  pompones.      Can  anything  be   done 
now  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  fungus 
on  the  leaves  of  some  pear  trees,  which 
last  season  totally  destroyed  the  crop  of 
fruit? — Constant   Reader.     [We    print 
this  at  length  because  we  hear  of  many 
failures    in    chrysanthemum    growing ; 
and  as  every  point  in  the  practice,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  by  the  most  experi- 
enced cultivators,  has  been   treated  at 
length  in  the  Floral  World,  the  causes 
of  failure  in  particular  instances  can  only 
be  discovered  by  publishing  the  details 
of  failures   when  they  come    to    hand. 
Our  readers   are  aware  that  we    grow 
these  plants   largely  for  plunging.     Wo 
may  as  well  say  that  a  failure  with  even 
a  single  plant,  much  less   a  batch,  is  a 
rare  occurrence  with  us  ;  yet  we  grow  as 
many  varieties  as  can  by  any  possibility 
be  worked  into  the  plunging  system,  in 
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order  to  have  them  constantly  under 
notice  to  be  familiar  with   their  differ- 
ences and  peculiarities.     Success  in  our 
case  is  not  the  result  of  any  extravagant 
care  or  labour.     The  oid  stools  are  kept 
in   a  pit,  and  from   time   to  time   sre 
divided  and  potted  in  small  pots  during 
winter    and    spring,    as    opportunities 
occur.     This  part  of  the  work  is  always 
completed  by  the  end  of  April ;  and  in 
the  meantime,  if  roofed  suckers  of  any 
kind  are  not  sufficiently  plentiful,  cut- 
tings are  struck  in  heat,  and  potted  off  as 
soon  as  they  are  strong  enough.     We 
reckon  on  having  the  whole  stock  out 
of  doors  fully  exposed  on  a  plunge  bed 
by  the  middle  of  May  ;  and  thencefor- 
ward they  are  shifted  out  as  they  require 
it,  and  are  in  their  blooming  pots  by  the 
middle  of  July.     The  soil  used  is  good 
loam,    with   a    moderate     addition    of 
manure  and  some  coarse  grit.     If  the 
exact    composition   of    the   compost   is 
required,  we  cannot  give  it,  for  we  really 
do  not  know  what  are  the  proportions 
used  ;  but  a  good  rule   will   be — loam 
three    parts,    rotten     dung    one    part, 
pounded  oyster  shells  one  part,  coarse 
grit  one  part.     As  above  remarked,  the 
bloom  is  usually  very  satisfactory,  last 
year  Bob,  Riquiqui,  and  other  of  the  late 
kinds,    were    lull    out    by   the   8th    of 
November,  and  made  a  gay  show  in  the 
beds  till  about  the    8th   of  December, 
when  they  were  worn  out.     Four  years 
ago  we  planted   a  lot,  and  had  them 
taken    up    and    potted    in    September. 
They  grew  very  strong,  and  when  potted 
were  remarkably  fine  plants.     But  they 
bloomed  very  badly  ;  in  fact,  such  kinds 
as  Brilliant  and  Autumna  were  only  half 
out  by  the  5th  of  November,  and  many 
of  the  plants  were  spoilt  by  frost  before 
they  made  a  respectable  show.     Here, 
then,  is  a  failure  which  directly  illus- 
trates the  query   before   us.     Probably 
]     "  Constant  Header  "  obtains   too  coarse 
a  growth  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  long 
experience    we  venture  to  advise — 1st, 
That  the  plants  that  are  to  bloom  under 
glass  had   best  be  grown  in  pots  from 
first  to  last,  and  the  earlier  they   are 
rooted  the   better.     2nd,  That  they  be 
not  over-potted,  but  shifted  from  size  to 
size   as  they  require  it ;  so  that  at  no 
period  of  their  growth  will  they  have  an 
opportunity   for    growing   rank.        3rd, 
That  they  have  their  last  shift  in  July, 
and  that  after  the  1st  day  of  July  there 
is  no  more  stopping.     Late  stopping  is  a 
common  cause  of  failure  ;  the  practice 
does  not  allow  the  plants  time  to  form 
flower  buds.     4th,  That  the  flower  buds 


be  thinned  as  soon  as  they  are  visible, 
and  as   a  rule  the  top  bad,  that  is  the 
centre,  or  as  it  is  sometimes   called,  the 
"  crown  bud,"  only  be  left  on  each  shoot. 
5th,  That  the  plants  remain  out  o!  doors 
till  the  end  of  September  in  cold  cli- 
mates, and  the  middle  of  October  in  all 
favourable  positions.     As  the  first  frost 
usually  occurs  about  the  25th  of  October, 
it  is  best  to  save  them  from  it  ;  other- 
wise the  longer  they  are  out  the  better. 
"Constant  Reader "  probably  puts  the 
plants  in  pots  too  late   and  under   glass 
too  soon.     In  short,  the  failure   of  this 
correspondent  is  evidently  the  result  of 
prolonging  the  growth  of  the   plants  to 
too  late  a  period,  so  that  the  wood  is 
not  ripened  during  July  and  August  as 
it  should  be. 
Vines  in  a  Ground  Vinery.—  P.  V. — To 
leave  a  vine  "three  feet  in  length,  the 
thickness  of  a  cedar  pencil,  with  a  dozen 
buds  on  it,"  as  received  from  the  nursery, 
will  not  do.     Cut  it  down  to  the  plump- 
est bud,  about  six  buds  from  the   base, 
and  rub   away  the    three  lowest  buds. 
You  will  thus  perhaps  have  three  buds 
and  a  leader.     Let  the  leader  start  along 
with  the  buds  left  below  it  till  these  side- 
shoots  are  two  inches  long.     Then  pinch 
them  back,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards 
remove  them  altogether.     You  will  thus 
get  a  straight  strong  rod  to  traiu  along 
the  trench.     Next  season,  cut  back  the 
leader  to  twelve  buds  from  the  base,  and 
then  the  side-shoots  are  to  be  allowed  to 
push  till  they  show  their  bunclies,and  then 
be  stopped  one  bud  above  the  bunch, 
and  all  laterals  be   stopped   two   buds 
from  the  base   of  the  shoot  they  come 
from.     Every  year  you  must  leave  on 
each  spur  a  bud  for  fruit  and  a  bud  for 
wood,    the   wood    bud   to    be   the   one 
next  the    base    of   the  spur,   and   the 
fruit   bud    to    be    the    fourth    or  fifth 
from   it ;    the  intermediate  buds  to  be 
removed. 
Fern  Culture. — J.   Carter. — Aspleniurn 
nidus    is    ordinarily    propagated    from 
spores.     A  healthy  plant   never  makes 
offsets.     For  spores,  therefore,  you  must 
wait  in  hope.     Mr.  Chitty  tells  us  of  a 
plant  which  lost  its  crown  through  bad 
management,  but  after  being  kept  with 
care  for  twelve   months  it  made  three 
offsets,  which  are  now  independent  and 
respectable  young  plants.      Aspleniurn 
Halleri  is  not  in  Mr.   Sim's  catalogue  ; 
but  remember  that   is   a   catalogue  of 
plants  offered  for  sale,  and  if  Mr.  Sim 
has  no   stock  of  it  sufficient  to  justify 
an  entry,  there  is  no  reason  for  it  to 
appear. 
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T  the  great- Rose  Show  held  at  the  Crystal  Palaca  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  last  month,  there  could  be  no 
question  that  this  is  not  an  altogether  good  season 
for  roses.  To  he  sure  there  were  plenty  of  fine 
blooms,  and  many  fine  collections.  Messrs.  Mitchell, 
Paul  and  Son,  Keynes,  Francis,  and  Cranston,  sustained 
the  credit  of  their  respective  establishments  in  the  classes  for 
trade  exhibitors.  So  among  the  amateur  collections,  the 
splendid  samples  from  Mr.  Hedge  and  Mr.  Hole  were  a  delight  to  all 
who  saw  them,  and  contrasted  agreeably  with  the  poor  collections  which 
abounded  on  every  hand.  Taking  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  it 
was  eyident  that  the  intensely  hot  weather,  with  east  winds  and  a  dry 
atmosphere,  had  seriously  impoverished  the  blooms  in  a  majority  of 
instances,  so  that  in  size  and  substance  they  were  inferior  to  roses  of 
former  years.  I  made  some  progress  in  classifying  the  collections,  as 
to  their  several  qualities  and  the  kinds  of  soil  which  produced  them  ; 
but  I  had  not  made  sufficient  progress  hefore  the  barriers  were  removed 
to  enable  me  to  speak  decisively  ns  to  any  relationship  that  could  be 
proved  to  exist  between  good  and  bad  roses  and  good,  and  bad  soils  ; 
but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  smallest 
and  thinnest  roses  came  from  districts  where  light  soils  prevail.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  the  best  flowers  were  from  trees  that  had  had 
liberal  cultivation ;  the  size  of  the  leaves  accompanying  them  waa 
evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that  only  on  stout  wood  and  healthy  plants 
are  roses  fit  for  show  produced.  This  of  course  leads  to  the  further 
conclusion,  that  a  firm  soil,  abundance  of  manure,  and,  if  it  can  be  had, 
abundance  of  water  also,  are  needful  elements  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
rose  ;  for  it  must  be  understood  that  merely  sticking  a  plant  in  the 
yoL.  tiii. — so.  tii.  h 
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ground,  and  then  leaving  it  to  fight  the  battle  with  the  elements,  is  not 
cultivation  at  all. 

Glancing  through  the  names  of  the  winning  collections,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  observe  that  among  the  recently-introduced  varieties  there  are 
many  of  very  superior  excellence.  The  good  roses  of  1862  still  hold 
a  high  place,  but  a  fevr  of  those  of  1868,  1864,  and  1865  are  evidently 
worthy  to  be  associated  with  them.  Among  high-coloured  kinds,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Alfred  de  Rougemont,  Baron  Adolphe  de 
Rothschild,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Due  de  Rohan,  Francois  Lacharme,  Le 
Rhone,  and  Maurice  Bernardin,  are  all  magnificent  roses,  and  if  any  one 
of  them  is  to  be  selected  from  the  rest  as  pre-eminently  beautiful,  it 
must  be  Francois  Lacharme,  the  colour  of  which  is  exquisite,  and  the 
form  absolutely  perfect — that  is  to  say,  when  well  grown,  and  it  ought 
to  be  well  grown,  or  it  may  lack  its  proper  character,  and  be  unjustly 
pronounced  second-rate.  With  these  varieties  at  our  command,  why 
should  we  any  longer  propagate  such  varieties  as  Geant  des  Batailles, 
Lord  Eaglan,  General  Jaqueminot,  and  the  rest  of  the  thin  and  quickly- 
changing,  crimson-coloured  perpetuals?  In  its  own  particular  section, 
Jules  Margottin,  that  most  constant  of  old  friends,  remains  as  stedfast 
as  ever.  The  newer  Victor  Verdier  is  as  yet  unsurpassed,  and  it  is 
perhaps  unsurpassable.  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant  is  still  a  first-class 
rose.  But  here  we  may  place  as  their  equals  a  few  of  the  newest,  such 
as  Beauty  of  Waltham,  John  Hopper,  a  magnificent  flower  when  well 
grown  ;  La  Esmeralda,  which  has  improved  since  it  made  its  first  appear- 
ance ;  President  Lincoln,  Princess  Alice,  Soeur  de  Anqes,  Alpaide  de 
Rotalitr,  Kate  JLausbury,  La  Duchcsse  de  Horny,  Madame  Derreux 
Douville.  Good  white  roses  are  almost  as  scarce  as  ever,  although 
among  the  novelties  of  the  past  few  years  several  specimens  have  been 
offered  us.  Louise  Darzins  is  certainly  acceptable  and  ought  to  have 
a  place  in  every  garden,  though  it  cannot  be  considered  a  first-class 
rose ;  it  is  in  fact  too  much  of  a  noisette  in  style  and  habit  ever  to 
acquire  importance  at  exhibitions.  But  among  the  light  kinds,  we  have 
Madame  Alfred  de  Rougement,  with  the  exquisite  form  of  the  old 
"  cabbage  rose,"  the  ground  pure  white  most  delicately  shaded  with 
carmine.  Nearly,  but  not  quite  so  good,  is  Madame  de  Canroberi,  white 
tinged  with  peach,  a  large,  full,  and  nicely-cupped  flower.  Emotion 
is  a  pleasing  flower,  the  form  good,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  petals 
most  refined  and  distinct.  Madame  Macker,  white,  with  a  rosy  tinge, 
is  also  worth  a  place  in  the  rosarium. 

Having  made  a  general  survey  of  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  the  result 
is  the  following  selection  of  varieties  as  the  best  in  the  several  classes, 
including  old  and  new,  to  the  autumn  of  1864. 

Rose  akd  Bed. — Alpaide  de  Botalier,  Alphonse  Belin,  Alphonse 
Karr  (shy  but  beautiful),  Anna  Alexieff,  Anna  de  Diesbach,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Belle  de  Bourg  la  Beine,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Comtesse 
de  Courcy,  Emile  Dulac,  General  Washington,  Jules  Margottin,  Kate 
Hausburg,  La  Duchesse  de  Morny,  La  Heine  de  la  Pape,  La  Ville  de 
St.  Denis,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Domage,  Madame  Eugene 
Verdier,  Madame  Hector  Jacquin,  Madame  Knorr,  Mathurin  Begnier, 
Souvenir  de  la  Beine  d'Angleterre,  Victor  Verdier,  William  Griffith, 
Baron  Gonella,  Modele  de  Perfection. 
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Light. — Caroline  de  Sansal  (shy),  Duchesse  de  Magenta,  Impera- 
tive Eugenie,  Louise  Darzins,  Louise  Magnan,  Madame  Alfred  de 
Rougetnont,  Madame  de  Canrobert,  Madame  Derreux  Douville, 
Madame  Rivers,  Madame  Yidot,  Mademoiselle  Bonnaire,  Virginal, 
Emotion. 

Crimson  and  Crimson  Shades. — Admiral  Nelson  (poor  in  quality, 
but  glorious  for  colour  and  profusion  of  bloom — -a  real  garden  rose), 
Alphonse  Damaizin,  Amiral  la  Pey rouse,  Baron  Adolphe  de  Roths- 
child, Baronne  Pelletan  de  Kinkelin,  Bernard  Pallissy,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Claude  Million,  Due  de  Rohan,  Francois  Lacharme,  Gabriel 
de  Peyronny,  John  Hopper,  Le  Baron  de  Rothschild,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Mrs.  William  Paul, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Vainqueur  de  Solferino,  Souvenir  de  M.  Rousseau. 

Dark. — Abbe  Reynaud,  Alexander  Dumas,  Alfred  de  Rougemont, 
Amiral  Gravina,  Deuil  de  Prince  Albeit  (small  and  fiat,  but  very 
distinct  and  superb  in  colour),  Due  de  Cazes,  Empereur  de  Maroc, 
Marechal  Souchet,  Monte  Ciiristo,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Vulcan. 

Respecting  the  varieties  of  1865,  some  observations  will  be  made 
next  month.  S.  H. 


PERNS  AND   PERN  CASES. 

(Continued  from  page  7.) 


33.  Acrophorus  hispidus. — This 
is  a  semi  hare's-foot  fern,  which  is 
sometimes  catalogued  as  Davallia 
Novse-Zelandise.  It  has  creeping 
stems,  which  produce  neat  triangular 
fronds,  averaging  three  inches  wide  ; 
they  ai"e  deep  green,  finely  divided, 
smooth  and  shining.  It  is  extremely 
pretty,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to 
plant  amongst  pieces  of  rock,  over 
which  iis  creeping  rhizomes  soon  ex- 
tend themselves. 

34.  Aneihia  adiantifolia.  —  A 
scarce  aud  elegant  small- flowering 
fern,  with  erect  slender  stalks,  bearing 
thick -textured  leafy  fronds,  from  the 
points  of  which  proceed  little  spikes 
of  fructification.  It  bears  a  close 
atmosphere  well,  aud  if  allowed  to 
establish  itself,  will,  in  the  course  of 
two  seasons,  form  a  fine  plant. 

35.  Ankisiia  phyllitidis. — This  is 
sometimes  catalogued  and  described 
as  Anemidicfyon  phyllitidis  (J. 
Smith).  It  has  been  Irequently  re- 
commended in  these  pages  as  a  very 
superior  case  fern.  It  is  of  compa- 
ratively bold  habit,  producing  smooth 
triangular     fronds     from    a    crown. 


From  the  lowest  pair  of  leaflets 
(pianse)  rise  the  fertile  spikes,  or 
flowers,  which  add  greatly  to  its 
beauty  and  interest. 

30.  Adian  rusi  jfaiiwm. — Since  the 
list  of  Adiantums  was  made  out 
(Vol.  vii.,  p.  191),  I  have  noticed  two 
species  which  had  escaped  me.  They 
are  both  thriving  in  a  small  case,  and 
are  extremely  beautiful.  A.  fulvutn 
is  a  fine  fern,  the  fronds  half  drooping, 
rising  to  a  height  of  six  to  nine  inches. 
They  are  divided  into  seven  branches, 
the  central  one  the  longest.  The 
pinnules  are  nearly  round.  In 
habit  this  fern  resembles  A.  assimile, 
which;  however,  is  only  thrice-divided. 
The  young  growth  is  downy,  and  of 
a  beautiful  pinky  tint,  which  renders 
it  a  very  interesting  fern. 

37.  A.  cristatum. —Avery  distinct 
and  beautiful  fern.  The  fronds  are 
about  three  inches  long,  nearly  erect, 
divided  into  two  to  four  pinnce,  one 
of  which  is  longer  than  the  rest.  The 
pinnules  are  slightly  toothed,  and 
overlap.  The  colour  is  a  rich  deep 
sbining  ureen. 

38.  Casipyloneurum     angustifo- 
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Hum. — A  quite  polypodium-looking 
fern,  of  rather  strong  growth.  The 
fronds  are  erect,  entire,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide,  pointed,  deep  green, 
leathery  in  texture,  and  rise  from  a 
creeping  stem.  Tn  the  case  it  has  a 
very  bold  and  distinct  appearance, 
and    makes   an    agreeable   variation 


pretty  fern  for  suspending  in  a  case. 
The  smooth,  entire,  wavy  fronds  rise 
from  clustering  stems,  which  in  a 
well-established  specimen  quite  clothe 
the  receptacle  in  which  the  specimen 
is  cultivated. 

•  41.  Davallta  aculeata. — This  rare 
and  exquisitely  beautiful  fern  merits 


DAT  ALU  A   ACVtEATA. 


amorsg      ferns     with     finely-divided 
fronds. 

39.  C.  lucidum. — A  fern  of  rigid 
habit,  with  erect,  entire,  leathery 
shining  fronds  rising  from  a  creeping 
caudex.  "When  in  fruit  it  is  most 
beautiful,  owing  to  its  prominent 
yellow  spore  clusters. 

40.  C.    c&sjn'tosam.  —  This    is    a 


more  than  a  brief  notice,  both  on 
account  of  its  distinctive  habit  and 
its  adaptability  to  case  cultivation. 
The  fronds  arc  of  extremely  light 
texture,  and  remotely  resemble  those 
of  Adiantum  cuneatum.  The  slender 
stems  bear  triangular,  distantly- 
divided,  light-green  fronds,  on  the 
under  sides  of  which  are  numerous 
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woody  thorns,  which  serve  to  support 
the  fronds  when  the  plant  is  so 
placed  that  they  rest  against  any 
perpendicular  surface,  and  it  thus 
acquires  the  character  of  a  partially 
scaudent  fern.  When  grown  in  the 
case  it  requires  some  light  support, 
such  as  a  few  slender  twig3  placed 
amongst  the  fronds,  or  very  fine 
copper  wires  crossed  at  intervals,  and 
so  arranged  as  not  to  obtrude  upon 
the  eye,  which  would  mar  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  this  delicately-con- 
structed fern. 

42.  D.  Canariensis. — This  is  the 
well-known  and  beautiful  "  hare's- 
foot"  fern.  It  is  nearly  hardy,  and 
grows  freely  if  carefully  treated.  To 
succeed  with  it  under  case  cultiva- 
tion, care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
it  from  excessive  moisture  ;  hence  it 
will  be  best  to  plant  it  on  a  little 
hillock,  consisting  of  small  pieces  of 
broken  brick  or  stone,  over  which  it 
willsoon  extend  its  handsome  "hare's- 
foot  "  rhizomes.  Under  every  cir- 
cumstance of  cultivation  the  ''hare's- 
foot  "  fern  requires  a  rather  dry 
position ;  it,  is  much  more  often 
killed  by  damp  than  by  all  other 
causes  put  together.  In  a  shady 
ventilated  greenhouse  it  will  grow 
superbly,  if  preserved  from  stagnant 
moisture  at  all  seasons,  and  especially 
during  winter. 

43.  D.  bullata,  of  much  finer  tex- 
ture and  smaller  growth  than  the 
last.     It  is  extremely  pretty,  and  will 


never  disappoint  if  properly  planted 
in  the  first  instance.  This,  like  the 
last,  requires  a  hillock  to  show  its 
tawny  rhizomes  to  advantage,  as  well 
as  to  preserve  it  from  excessive  mois- 
ture. 

44.  D.  pentaphylla. — This  is  very 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  character 
of  Davallias,  the  fronds  consisting  of 
two  to  three  pairs  of  strap-shaped 
divisions.  It  is  an  excellent  fern  for 
suspending. 

45.  D.  dissecta. — This  is  of  robust 
habit,  though  the  fronds  are  deli- 
cately divided  and  extremely  beauti- 
ful, owing  to  their  fine  colour  and 
glossy  surface.  The  scaly  rhizome 
is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  a  good 
specimen.  It  may  be  gr.rwn  either 
on  a  hillock  or  suspended,  and  either 
way  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Da- 
vallias. Like  many  other  fine  ferns, 
however,  it  is  only  when  young  that 
it  is  of  any  value  as  a  case  fern.  If 
not  removed  when  it  attains  to  some 
size,  the  fronds  decay  as  fast  as  they 
grow,  and  ultimately  it  becomes  quite 
unsightly.  Every  fern  that  grows  too 
large  for  the  dimensions  of  a  case 
should  be  removed,  and  its  place  sup- 
plied with  a  small  plant  of  the  same 
or  some  other  kind.  A  greenhouse 
may  be  cheaply  stocked  with  fine 
specimens  by  growing  seedling  plants 
in  cases  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then 
potting  them,  and  giving  them  need- 
ful attention  as  specimens. 


(To  be  continued. 


BEDDING  PLANTS  WITH  GOLD  AND  SILVER  LEAVES. 


Though  the  majority  of  these  plants 
are  used  as  edgings  to  beds,  in  order 
to  subdue  and  tone  down  and  har- 
monize strong  colours,  there  are  many 
eminently  adapted  for  forming  masses, 
especially  where  large  breadths  of 
neutral  tints  are  required  in  the 
centres  aud  connecting  points  of  geo- 
metric patterns.  The  subjects  now  to 
be  dealt  with  may  be  grouped  in  two 
distinct  classes,  namely,  plants  with 
"variegated"  leaves,  which  have  ori- 
ginated   from     species    with     green 


leaves,  and  plants  which  are  natu- 
rally woolly,  silvery,  or  snowy  in 
appearance,  without  being  "  varie- 
gated." The  distinction  is  of  much 
importance,  and  we  will  cite  two  cases 
to  illustrate  it.  The  variegated  peri- 
winkle is  a  plant  we  suppose  to  be 
known  to  everybody.  If  that  is  not 
known  to  all  who  read  this,  then  let  a 
variegated-leaved  geranium  serve  for 
the  purpose.  If  in  either  of  these 
cases  the  leaf  is  examined,  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  beauty  consists  in  the 
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combination  of  a  mottling,  or  band, 
or  lines  of  cream  or  amber,  upon  a 
green  ground,  or  the  centre  of  the 
leaf  is  green  and  the  margin  white. 
In  any  caae  there  is  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  green  in  the  leaf,  which 
may  not  be  perceptible  when  the 
plants  are  in  large  masse?,  because  of 
the  superior  attractiveness  of  the 
white  ;  nevertheless  it  is  there,  and 
the  example  is  one  of  strict  variega- 
tion, the  result  of  a  sport  from  a 
variety  wholly  green  and  without 
variegation  at  all.  Take,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  plant  of  Cineraria  maritima, 
otherwise  called  the  "  Powdered 
Beau"  and  "Dusty  Bob  ;"  or  if  you 
do  not  know  that,  take  Cerastium 
tomentosum  ;  or,  better  known  still, 
take  the  Bose  Campion  of  the  bor- 
ders. In  each  of  these  cases  the 
leaves  have  none  of  the  ordinary 
green  hue  common  to  vegetation  ; 
the  Cineraria  maritima  is  covered 
with  a  grey  dust,  as  if  Hour  had  been 
sprinkled  upon  it;  the  leaves  of  the 
Cerastium  are  covered  with  grey 
hairs,  and  have  a  woolly  appearance 
when  viewed  under  a  Jens,  and  glisten 
like  silver  when  placed  beside  blue 
lobelia  in  full  bloom;  the  leaves  of 
the  Campion  are  aUo  woolly  ;  and  in 
all  these  three  cases  the  silvery  ap- 
pearance is  natural  to  the  plant,  not 
the  consequence  of  a  sport,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  varie- 
gated. Now,  this  distinction  is  of 
importance  as  a  matter  of  art  and  as 
a  matter  of  culture.  In  the  first  con- 
sideration, the  effect  of  plants  with 
leaves  naturally  silvered  is  generally 
more  decisive.  But  on  that  point 
differences  of  opinion,  as  well  as  of 
fact  may  arise  ;  for  though  Lady  Ply- 
mouth, Dandy,  Flower  of  the  Day, 
and  Alma  geraniums  are  strictly 
variegated  plants,  and  have  a  certain 
proportion  of  green  in  their  compo- 
sition, nothing  can  surpass  them  for 
beauty  when  used  appropriately  in 
combination  with  other  plants.  Still 
the  radical  distinction  remains  that 
these  have  originated  out  of  varieties 
that  were  not  variegated,  whereas 
the  other  class  are  what  they  are  by 
virtueof  their  original  constitution, and 
have  been  silvery,  woolly,  dusty,  etc., 
etc,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world. 


As  a  matter  of  culture,  the  dis- 
tinction is  of  immense  importance. 
Plants  that  are  naturally  of  a  silvery 
or  golden  hue  cannot  be  altered  in 
their  character,  though  they  may  be 
spoiled  or  killed  by  bad  management ; 
whereas  true  variegated  plants  may 
be  changed  to  their  original  green 
colour,  and  the  variegation  destroyed 
by  improper  management.  This  is  a 
matter  that  practical  gardeners — 
though  they  know  all  about  it — do 
not  always  bear  in  mind  as  they 
should,  and  hence  in  one  garden  the 
same  variety  of  variegated  plant  will 
be  seen  in  greater  perfection  than  in 
another.  With  plants  naturally  of  a 
silvery  hue,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
provide  them  with  a  soil  suited  to 
their  constitution ;  with  variegated 
plants  the  soil  should  generally  be  a 
trifle  poorer  than  for  the  green-leaved 
types  of  the  variegated  varieties.  We 
have  proved  by  experiment  that 
Dandy,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
minimum  variegated  geraniums,  be- 
comes as  green  as  grass  when  planted 
out  in  a  soil  heavily  manured,  and 
that  the  same  plants,  removed  into  a 
poor  soil,  recovered  their  variegation, 
and  had  the  same  beautiful  effect  as 
originally.  Look  at  any  border  con- 
taining a  row  of  the  common  varie- 
gated mint,  and  it  will  be  a  great 
chance  if  you  do  not  see  amongst  the 
plants  many  strong  shoots  wholly 
green,  the  plant  reverting  back  to  its 
original  condition  through  being  well 
fed  in  a  rich  soil.  So  with  the  pretty 
variegated  Arabis  ;  one  of  the  best 
of  plants  for  a  close  edging  of  yel- 
lovush-grey,  it  will  every  year  pro- 
duce a  few  green  shoots  ;  and  if  those 
are  not  removed,  they  soon  take  the 
whole  strength  of  the  roots  to  them- 
selves, aud,  overpowering  the  varie- 
gated shoots,  in  course  of  time  restore 
the  plant  to  the  condition  of  the 
common  green- leaved  Arabis  of  the 
borders. 

The  lesson  is  obvious,  that  varie- 
gated plants  should  not  be  too  well 
fed  ;  aud  yet  it  is  possible  to  grow 
themvigorously withoutdanger.  Pure 
yellow  loam  with  plenty  of  turf  in  it 
is  a  most  nourishing  staple  for  any 
plant  that  likes  loam,  and  most  varie- 
gated  plants  will   thrive  in  it,  and 
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grow  to  a  good  size,  if  specimens  are 
required  without  a  change  of  cha- 
racter. But  a  third  part  of  half- 
rotten  dung  niixed  with  the  loam 
would  spoil  the  beauty  of  at  least 
one-half  the  best  variegated  plants 
we  possess,  and  frequent  doses  of 
strong  manure  water  would  do  the 
same  thing  without  the  dung.  Peat, 
saud,  and  chalk  are  all  favourable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  silvery  and 
golden  hues  of  variegated  plants ; 
and  beds  and  borders  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted  should  be  liberally 
dressed  with  those  materials  in  pre- 
ference to  stimulating  manures  ;  and 
if  they  are  not  obtainable,  sifted 
sweepings  of  gravel  walks,  with 
pounded  bricks  and  oyster-shell3,  are 
equally  useful,  as  they  afford  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  nourishment  without 
stimulating.  Take  Farfugiuin  grande, 
and  grow  it  as  you  would  a  cauli- 
flower, and  instead  of  the  leaves 
being  boldly  mottled  and  blotched 
with  gold  and  amber,  they  will  be 
almost  wholly  green.  Leave  the 
plant  alone  till  it  has  consumed  the 
gross  food  given  to  it,  and  is  begin- 
ning to  starve,  and  once  more  its 
leaves  acquire  their  proper  beauty  ; 
and  if  amply  supplied  with  water 
during  the  growing  season,  will  ac- 
quire their  proper  size  as  well  as 
tiieir  proper  colouring.  Mr.  Salter, 
of  Hammersmith,  who  is  the  greatest 
collector  of  plants  with  variegated 
foliage,  hears  frequently  from  his 
customers  that  the  plants  they  have 
had  of  him  lost  their  variegation,  and 
are  not  better  than  hedge  weeds ; 
but  the  growers  are  at  fault  through 
giving  these  choice  subjects  too  much 
food.  If  they  would  pot  them  in 
turfy  loam  aud  peat,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  about  a  fourth  part  chalk  or 
broken  bricks,  they  would  secure 
vigour  without  sacrificing  character; 
but  setting  a  high  value  on  the  ex- 
quisitely -luarked  varieties  they  have 
obtained,  they  go  a  step  too  far  in  the 
use  of  stimulating  manures. 

LEAVES    KATUBALLY    OF    A   SILVEBY 
HUE. 

Ant.ennaria  marga-itacea,  a  hardy 
herbaceous  everlasting,  common  in 
cottage  gardens,  grows  two  to  three 


feet  high,  forming  large  masses  of 
silvery  foliage,  and  in  July  produces 
unattractive  yellow  blossoms.  This 
is  a  capital  ribbon  plant,  and  if  pro- 
pagated any  time  from  March  to 
May,  or  taken  up  and  divided  in  April, 
may  be  kept  to  a  close  line  by  nipping 
out  the  points  of  the  shoots. 

Centanrca  candidissima,  the  whitest- 
leafed  plant  we  have,  requires  protec- 
tion in  the  greenhouse  during  winter. 
Is  propagated  by  offsets,  in  the  same 
way  as  daisies  and  auriculas.  It  will 
take  some  time  to  get  up  a  stock  of 
this  for  extensive  use ;  but  it  is  well 
worth  the  waiting  for,  as  there  is 
nothing  more  striking  for  a  brilliant 
white  line  or  margin,  aud  single 
plants  are  useful  lor  tree  stumps, 
borders,  and  rockeries ;  and  it  is  an 
attractive  pot  plant  for  the  conserva- 
tory. Some  fine  plants  of  this  superb 
species  lived  through  the  past 
winter  in  a  bed  out  of  doors,  at  Mr. 
Salter's  nursery,  Hammersmith. 

Cineraria  maritima. — A  beautiful 
shrub  for  rockeries  ;  old  plants  make 
fine  centres  to  beds  of  scarlet  or  crim- 
son. Cuttings  will  strike  without 
heat  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but 
are  a  long  time  forming  roots.  It 
likes  a  dry  chalky  soil,  and,  though 
quite  hardy,  should  be  taken  up  for 
the  winter,  unless  the  position  is  dry 
and  sheltered  ;  damp  is  death  to  it. 
To  use  this  as  a  bedder,  let  it  flower, 
save  the  seed,  and  sow  in  February; 
it  is  then  admirable  for  a  first  or 
second  row,  kept  to  the  required 
height  by  nipping. 

Cerastium  tomentosum  and  Biebcr~ 
steinii. — The  first  has  been  extensively 
used  for  some  years  past,  and  is  best 
known  about  London  as  forming  the 
silvery  edgings  to  beds  of  blue  lobelia 
and  scarlet  geranium  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  They  are  both  quite  hardy, 
and  thrive  in  any  6oil  or  situation, 
and  if  left  in  the  ground  over  winter, 
produce  beautiful  masses  of  white 
flowers  early  in  spring  time.  But  for 
strictly  bedding  purposes  it  should 
be  propagated  from  cuttings  at  the 
end  of  March  or  early  in  April,  as  a 
vigorous  growth  is  not  required. 
When  planted  out  in  May,  place  the 
plants  four  inches  apart,  and  as  they 
grow  nip  out  the  points  all  through. 
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the  season,  which  will  keep  it  regular 
and  dense  in  growth.  Of  the  two, 
C.  tomentopum  is  the  best. 

Artemisia  glacialis  and  argentea. — 
These  silvery -leaved  wormwoods  are 
of  excellent  habit  and  quite  hardy. 
They  require  poor  sandy  soil  and  a 
dry  position. 

Santolina  rosmari?ufoliii7rt .  —  A 
very  beautiful  glaucous-leaved  plant, 
of  easy  cultivation,  quite  hardy,  and 
delighting  in  chalk  and  sand.  Every 
etudent  of  colour  effects  should  have 
it,  with  a  view  to  its  extensive  use 
when  occasions  arise  requiring  a  sil- 
very plant  of  a  decidedly  shrubby 
character  easily  kept  and  propagated. 

Stachys  lanata. — A  hardy  woolly- 
leaved  plant,  which  will  be  useful  to 
those  who  want  a  plant  of  the  habit 
of  Centaurea  candidissima,  but  have 
not  the  convenience  for  keeping  stock 
over  winter.  It  spreads  laterally  in 
tufts,  forming  dense  masses  of  grey 
foliage  never  more  than  six  inches 
high,  requiring  no  nipping  down. 
Most  easily  propagated  by  division. 

Achillea  clavenna  is  a  neat  silvery- 
leaved  plant,  well  adapted  for  edgings. 
If  its  flowers  were  kept  pinched  back, 
it  would  be  very  uniform  and  neat, 
but  the  flowers  are  by  no  means  ob- 
jectionable, except  in  highly-coloured 
and  very  formal  parterres. 

A.  Egyptiaca  produces  fine  yellow 
flowers,  and  is  very  distinct  in  its 
grey  leafage. 

Festuca  glauca. — A  most  beautiful 
glaucous-leaved  grass,  which  will 
grow  finely  in  any  rather  dry  posi- 
tion. It  does  not  make  so  good  an 
edging  as  it  promises  to  when  seen 
in  separate  tufts,  but,  in  some  form 
or  other,  it  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
garden. 

Sedum  glaucum. — This  is  a  close- 
growing  species,  which  forms  a  per- 
fectly close  surface  of  neat  glaucous 
growth.  It  will  be  invaluable  for  hot 
dry  soils,  where  bedding-plants  of 
many  kinds  do  not  thrive  well.  It  is 
also  a  gem  for  rockwork. 

Variegated  mint,  which  we  sup- 
pose everybody  knows  well  enough. 
Nevertheless  it  is  often  strangely  con- 
founded with  variegated  balm,  varie- 
gated arabis,  and  variegated  dead- 
nettle.    The  balm  and  the  dead-nettle 


are  of  no  use  for  bedding,  but  make 
nice  clumps  on  shady  rockeries ; 
whereas  the  mint,  which  may  be 
identified  as  easily  by  its  odour  as 
any  other  way,  will  grow  in  any  soil 
or  situation,  and,  when  used  in  masses, 
is  one  of  the  best  plants  of  this  class 
that  we  possess.  There  are  various 
ways  of  turning  it  to  account.  As  a 
front  row  to  Purple  Nosegay  Gera- 
nium, or  Eubens  Geranium,  or  Tren- 
tham  Eose  Geranium,  it  is  best  used 
alone  ;  but  as  a  front  row  to  Perilla 
Nankinensis  it  has  a  superb  effect,  if 
intermixed  with  Lord  .Raglan  Ver- 
bena. It  scarcely  matters  how  late 
this  mint  is  propagated,  so  that  it  has 
just  formed  roots  at  the  time  of  put- 
ting out.  When  it  is  required  to  run 
up  six  to  nine  inches,  the  plants 
should  be  strong,  in  60-sized  pots, 
from  cuttings  taken  early  in  spring  ; 
but,  if  required  very  short  and  close, 
April  is  quite  early  enough  to  strike 
it.  We  have  made  bright  solid  edg- 
ings by  putting  in  cuttings  in  May, 
while  geraniums  were  hardening  in 
pits,  and,  when  rooted,  planting  them 
without  any  intermediate  process  of 
potting.  They  take  hold  of  the 
ground  in  a  few  days,  and,  being  a 
free  grower,  it  soon  requires  nipping 
down,  which  makes  it  dense  and 
bushy.  We  would  make  a  hundred 
feet  out  of  half-a-dozen  plants  in  48- 
sized  pots  the  first  week  in  May,  and 
have  them  on  the  ground  in  a  pass- 
able state  by  the  middle  of  June,  by 
which  time  the  geraniums  and  ver- 
benas would  be  showing  good  trusses. 
But  the  best  time  generally  to  pro- 
pagate it  is  March,  when  choice 
should  be  made  of  shoots  not  en- 
tirely white  or  nearly  green,  but  fully 
variegated,  and  with  enough  green 
in  them  to  insure  vigorous  health. 
Wherever  a  green  shoot  appears,  it 
should  be  cut  away  to  the  root,  or  it 
will  soon  war  against  the  variegated 
shoots  by  its  superior  vigour.  Once 
get  possession  of  this  useful  plant, 
and  it  need  never  be  lost,  and  to  keep 
it  true  needs  only  ordinary  watchful- 
ness. It  is  a  charming  contrast  to 
blue,  purple,  or  scarlet.  There  is  a 
golden-leaved  variety  equally  beau- 
tiful, but  of  less  value  for  bedding,, 
because  the  same  colour  can  be  so 
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much  better  obtained  from  flowers. 
It  is,  however,  worth  having,  and  is 
very  effective  as  a  ribbon  plant.  Two 
plants  of  the  mint  and  one  of  blue 
lobelia,  alternating  in  a  row,  make  a 
soft  bluish-grey,  which  sets  off  scarlet 
to  perfection. 

Arabis  alpina  variegata. — Let  us 
call  things  by  their  right  name?,  and, 
as  one  step  towards  it,  give  up  the 
practice  of  naming  this  "  Alyssuni 
variegata."  There  is  this  difference 
between  them  :  Arabis  is,  in  all  its 
forms,  an  herbaceous  trailing  plant; 
Alyssum  is  a  miniature  shrub.  This 
variegated  arabis  grows  in  close, 
dense  tufts,  spreading  laterally,  the 
leaves  mottled  with  yellowish-white, 
the  flowers  white,  and  plentifully 
produced  in  April  and  May.  It 
is  hardy  wherever  the  soil  is  dry, 
but  is  apt  to  perish  in  winter  in 
damp  situations.  We  always  pot 
up  the  whole  stock  in  October,  and 
winter  them  in  frames.  If  a  very 
close  line  of  clear  yellowish-grey  is 
required,  this  is  the  best  plant  in  ex- 
istence for  the  purpose.  It  may  be 
propagated  at  any  time,  either  by 
putting  cuttings  into  sand  in  seed- 
pans  from  May  to  August,  and  again 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  heat  in  Fe- 
bruary or  March,  or  may  be  increased 
by  division  every  autumn  when  the 
plants  are  taken  up,  or  in  April  when 
they  are  planted.  Like  the  varie- 
gated mint,  it  is  a  poor  man's  bedder, 
and  is  truly  beautiful  when  well  done. 
In  a  rich  soil,  it  has  the  same  ten- 
dency as  the  mint  to  throw  up  green 
shoots,  which  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  they  are  perceptible. 

Alyssum  dentatum  variegatum. — 
This  is  a  miniature  shrub,  with  narrow 
silvery  leaves  and  white  flowers,  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings  in  spring 
and  autumn,  and  is  very  white  and 
attractive  as  an  edging  to  any  bril- 
liant-coloured bed.  It  is  rather 
tender,  rarely  lives  through  the 
winter  out  of  doors,  does  not  like 
damp  or  a  fat  soil,  is  most  at  home 
on  sand  and  in  an  elevated  position. 
Nevertheless,  as  a  bedder,  taken  up 
for  the  winter,  and  kept  in  pots  well 
drained  and  filled  with  poor  soil,  it 
will  thrive  almost  anywhere  when 
planted   out.     Three   years  age,  the 


most  dazzling  beds  ever  thought  of 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  Rose  Mount.  They  consisted 
of  Variegated  Alyssum  and  Flower 
of  the  Day  Geranium,  mixed  ;  the 
worst  of  it  is,  the  mixture  is  so  bright 
that  the  eye  cannot  bear  it  while  the 
sun  shines.  It  would  be  still  more 
like  fixed  lightning  by  using  Alma 
Geranium,  the  trusses  of  which  are 
of  a  more  decided  scarlet. 

Scrophularia  nodosa  variegata. — 
This  is  a  novelty  of  the  highest  merit. 
It  is  quite  hardy,  grows  well  in  any 
ordinary  good  soil ;  the  leaves  match 
those  of  geraniums  for  size,  and  are 
densely  edged  with  white.  It  appears 
to  stand  extremes  of  weather  as  well 
as  any  plant  in  our  garden,  and  looks 
almost  as  well  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
For  amateurs,  whose  conveniences 
and  means  are  limited,  this  is  a  most 
valuable  acquisition.  In  appearance 
it  is  like  a  miniature  copy  of  the 
variegated  Hydrangea. 

Thymus  vulgaris  cariegalus,Thymus 
serpyllum  variegalus. — The  first  is  a 
fast-growing  and  very  pretty  varie- 
gated shrub,  which  may  occasionally 
be  found  useful  to  mix  with  low- 
growing  plants  of  strong  colours  to 
soften  down  the  glare.  It  is  not 
showy  in  a  mass,  and  on  the  two 
or  three  occasions  when  we  have  used 
it  as  an  edging  it  was  not  very  effec- 
tive. Yet  it  is  worth  having,  and  we 
can  imagine  a  bed  of  some  low-grow- 
ing and  gay  annuals,  such  as  Venus's 
Looking-glass,  or  Silene  armeria, 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  the 
interspersion  of  this  thyme  amongst 
the  plants. 

Vinca  major  elegantissima,  V.  major 
reticulata,  V.  minor  argentea,  V.  minor 
aurea.  —  Here  are  four  variegated 
periwinkles,  all  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  well  adapted  for  amateurs  who 
cannot  keep  a  large  stock  cf  varie- 
gated geraniums  all  winter.  They 
grow  to  perfection  in  the  shade,  and 
no  matter  what  rubbish  the  soil  con- 
sists of.  All  four  should  be  in  every 
garden,  to  clothe  banks  and  shady 
borders  ;  and  when  required  for  use 
on  a  large  scale,  that  which  suits  best 
in  habit  and  colour  should  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  in  spring.  The 
first  aud  last-named  are  the  showiest ; 
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there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  varie- 
gated plants  to  surpass  them. 

Agalhea  celcstis  variegata.  —  This 
has  been  puffed  mto  notoriety  to  such 
an  extent,  that  people  who  have  not 
seen  it  may  very  well  imagine  it  to 
be  the  greatest  wonder  of  the  nine- 
teenth century .  Now  there  is  nothing 
wonderful  about  it,  and,  so  far  as 
variegation  is  concerned,  we  have 
many  plants  of  the  same  habit  and 
tint  that  far  surpass  it  in  general  ex- 
cellence. We  have  it  planted  out 
now  sufficiently  near  variegated  arabis 
to  show  that  the  latter  is  the  brighter 
of  the  two,  and  that  the  tone  of  grey 
is  much  the*  same,  as  there  is  just 
enough  yellow  in  the  leaf  to  give  to 
a  mass  of  it  the  effect  of  a  pale  wash 
of  buff  colour.  We  are  not  condemn- 
ing it ;  its  merits  are  many  ;  it  grows 
close  and  neat,  and  flowers  freely ; 
and  as  flie  flowers  are  blue,  that  must 
be  thought  of  in  using  it  as  an 
edging. 


Bellis  perentiis,  the  variety  gene- 
rally distributed  in  the  trade,  called 
"  aucubifolia,"  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
bedding  plants  in  existence.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  rich  gold  yellow,  netted 
with  green  veins,  and  the  flowers 
crimson,  double,  and  plentifully  pro- 
duced. Whoever  is  in  need  of  some- 
thing new  for  a  front  line,  or  for 
filling  narrow  beds  on  a  terrace, 
should  obtain  this  pretty  daisy,  and 
propagate  it  from  offsets  all  the  sum- 
mer long,  and  keep  the  whole  stock 
in  pots  through  the  winter.  It  is 
quite  hardy,  but  too  delicate  a  plant 
to  be  left  to  fight  the  battle  with  the 
weather.  Those  who  know  it,  and 
wculd  like  to  use  it  in  quantity  at 
once,  can  obtain  a  supply  of  any  of 
the  leading  nurseries  at  six  shillings 
per  dczen.  For  its  intrinsic  merit  it 
is  worth  five  times  that  price,  and 
was  bought  up  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
propagated,  a  few  years  ago,  at  five 
shillings  each. 


EOCKEEIES.— 1XAEDY  FE&N& 

SAXIFRAGA    ICELANDICA. 


Go  into  your  garden  in  the  sultry 
noon  of  July,  and  how  soon  do  you 
tire  of  the  blinding  glare  of  the  bed- 
ding plants.  You  turn  in  vain  for 
relief  to  the  ragged  burnt-up  turf. 
Oh,  for  a  broad,  cool  depth  of  dewy 
green-sward  !  Sighing  for  rain,  and 
shading  your  eyes  with  your  hands, 
you  look  aloft,  but  not  the  shadow  of 
a  cloud  obscures  the  bright  expanse 
of  blue.  13ut  before  you  return  to 
the  house,  come  with  me  to  that 
corner  at  the  bottom,  which  you  say 
is  too  shady  to  grow  anything  where 
nature  is  indeed  unadorned,  and  so 
well  repays  your  neglect  with  such 
plentiful  crops  of  weeds  and  stones. 
There  will  we  smoke  the  pipe  of 
peace  beneath  the  shadow  of  that 
ugly  scene.  I  will  tell  you  how,  by 
the  aid  of  no  magician's  wand,  but 
simply  by  the  outlay  of  a  few  shil- 
lings and  a  little  labour,  I  have  trans- 
formed such  a  spot  into  one  on  which 
the  eye  delights  to  linger,  and  whose 
beauty  winter's  icy  fingers  cannot  all 
efface. 


On  my  rockery  I  have  a  constant 
succession  of  flowers  for  above  eleven 
months  in  the  year,  commencing  with 
the  winter  aconite  in  January,  soon 
hid  in  the  blooms  of  the  snowdrops, 
crocuses,  and  daffodils,  at  the  edge 
where  they  have  remained  for  years 
undisturbed  by  the  summer  plants. 
These  are  succeeded  by  the  earliest 
single  tulips,  replaced  by  the  glorious 
double,  and  these  again  by  the  tall, 
graceful  single,  including  gesneriana 
and  the  parrot  tulips.  Amongst  them 
come,"  veiled  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance," 
hyacinth  and  narrissi,  intermixed 
with  "  pale  primroses  that  die  unmar- 
ried," violets,  lilies,  rhododendrons, 
and  various  herbaceous  plants.  The 
purchase  of  a  few  bedding  plants  in 
bloom  carries  on  the  succession  till 
the  large  old  geraniums  come  into 
bloom.  Before  the  eddying  gusts  of 
autumn  scatter  their  richly-dyed 
petals,  the  gladoli  burst  out  in 
beauty,  the  Tritomas  lift  up  their 
flambeaux  of  living  fire,  and  the  chry- 
santhemums, with  Heileborus  niger, 
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linger  long    around  the  footsteps  of 
the  departing  year. 

Now  for  a  relief  to  the  gorgeous 
mass  of  colour  on  the  sunnier  parts  of 
the  bank,  a  few  yards  of  the  blessed 
country,  a  clear,  quiet  pool,  set  in  a 
framework  of  ferns,  such  as  we  light 
upon  in  the  still  sequestered  nook  of 
some  hoary  wood,  bodily  transported 
here.  This,  with  a  few  simple  ma- 
terials, I  have  produced.  First 
making  a  firm  foundation  on  tha  same 
level  as  tbe  path,  I  placed  there  a 
flower-pot  two  feet  across,  and  about 
the  same  depth,  and  then  extended 
the  rockery  to  include  it,  resting  tbe 
pot  on  a  row  of  bricks.  To  prevent 
any  future  unsightly  sinking  of  tbe 
mould,  it  was  beaten  moderately  firm 
round  the  pot  as  I  approached  the 
top;  this  is  important.  Next  tbe 
path  is  a  slightly  inclined  plane  fall- 
ing away  from  the  water  for  growing 
tbe  smaller  ferns;  everywhere  else 
the  earth  is  above  the  pond,  sloping 
down  to  it.  There  is  a  constant  fil- 
tration through  the  sides  of  the 
pot  to  the  roots  of  the  ferns  ;  this 
waste,  about  an  inch  daily,  is  re- 
placed when  they  are  watered  over- 
head. As  the  ice  forms  in  winter,  it 
is  broken  and  tlirown  out  for  about 
half  its  depth  ;  after  that  only  broken. 
In  an  open  spot  a  six-inch  pot  full  of 
crocks  is  sunk,  and  on  a  mound  raised 
about  six  inches  above  it,  Asplenium 
Trichomaues  is  growing  in  perfec- 
tion. Few  would  now  believe  tbat 
my  plants  of  Filix-mas  are  the  same 
as  once  grew  on  a  dry  part  of  the 
bank.  1  have  besides  some  of  its 
finer  varieties  —  Polystichum  and 
Polypodium  vulgare,  Blechnum  spi- 
cant,  Filix-fcemina,  Pteris  equilina, 
Osmunda,  etc.,  some  planted  close  to 
the  w  ater,  arching  gracefully  over  it, 
others  at  proper  distances  from  it, 
all  growing  in  riotous  luxuriance. 
Mingled  with  their  feathery  foliage, 
equally  rejoicing  in  a  wet  situation, 
are  JJielytra  speetabihs,  with  its 
delicate  sprays  of  deep  pink  flowers, 
Spirea  variegata,  the  large  arrow- 
shaped   and  nearly  evergreen  leaves 


of  Arum  maculatum,  and  the  erect, 
beautifully-spotted  stem,  palm-like 
leaves  and  tropical-looking  bloom  of 
Arum  dracunculus. 

Of  all  plants  for  surfacing  hardy 
ferneries  none  can  equal  Saxifraga 
]celandica".  Though  the  brick-like 
redness  of  the  pot  soon  wore  off,  the 
edges  were  disagreeably  obtrusive ; 
and  last  year  I  tried  Arabia  alpina 
for  an  edging,  but  it  did  not  relish 
either  the  shade  of  the  umbrageous 
ferns  or  the  moisture,  and  ran  away 
from  both  into  the  open  spots.  This 
year  I  removed  it  when  out  of  bloom, 
and  in  its  place  pulled  to  pieces  a 
small  tuft  of  S.  Icelandica,  of  which 
I  bad  just  sufficient  to  make  a 
scarcely  perceptible  band  of  green 
round  the  pond.  Now  it  has  spread 
over  into  the  water,  growing  for  an 
inch  all  round  upon  its  surface.  No 
trace  of  the  means  by  which  the 
water  is  retained  is  visible,  and  a 
closer  imitation  of  a  natural  pool  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive.  On  the 
outside  it  has  run  far  and  wide  over 
the  roots  and  crowns  of  the  ferns, 
■which  its  close  moss-like  growth  will 
protect  in  winter.  It  flourishes  as 
well  where  tbe  fronds  are  densest 
and  admit  but  a  small  amount  of 
light,  as  in  the  perfectly  open  spaces, 
while  the  rapidity  of  its  growth  equals 
Lycopcdium  denticulatum  in  a  fern 
case.  And  when  the  glory  of  the 
garden  has  departed,  and  one  by  one 
its  favourites  have  left  us  like  the 
voic*  s  and  the  faces  we  knew  and 
loved  so  well  in  bygone  years,  and 
tbe  ferns  have  betaken  them  to  their 
winter  sleep,  leaving  only  the  cold 
hard  outlines  of  the  iron-bound  earth 
and  rugged  stones  behind,  the  Saxi- 
fraga will  remain,  green  as  in  the 
sunny  summer-time,  unharmed  by 
frost ;  its  lovely  sheet  of  verdure, 
through  the  dark  tempestuous  days, 
enduring  as  the  Christian's  hope — his 
anticipation  of  the  period  when 

"  The  storms  of  wintry  Time  lave  quietly  past 
Anil  one  unbounded  fpiing  encircles  all." 


Dcpiford. 


Jas.  W.  Dean, 
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THE  CINERARIA. 


Thb  Cineraria  is  one  of  the  many 
high-class  flowers  which  prove  to  be 
so  nearly  hardy  that  everybody  may 
cultivate  them  ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  geraniums,  calceolaria's,  fuchsias, 
genistas,  pansies,  auriculas,  chrysan- 
themums, dahlias,  and  cinerarias  are 
the  most  popular  of  popular  flowers. 
We  will  suppose  all  Cinerarias  have 
just  done  blooming.  Those  that  were 
really  good,  save  ;  those  that  were 
poor  or  only  middling,  throw  away  ; 
for  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  propagate 
anything  of  a  second  or  third-rate 
character.  As  soon  as  your  good 
plants  begin  to  look  shabby,  cut  off 
the  flower-stems,  aud  trim  out  any 
flower-buds  that  may  be  seen  pushing 
from  below ;  it  would  be  a  folly  to 
let  them  bloom  any  longer,  because 
the  plants  would  be  exhausted. 
Prepare  a  bed  of  coal-ashes  in  an 
open  shady  place,  and  on  this  bed 
range  the  pots  containing  the  plants. 
If  any  offsets  have  risen  aud  grown 
pretty  strong,  slip  them  off  very 
neatly  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking 
care  that  you  have  as  much  root  as 
belongs  to  them,  and  then  pile  up 
round  the  stem  of  each  of  the  old 
plants  a  little  cone  of  fine  sandy 
mould,  the  more  sandy  the  better. 
Pot  the  offsets  at  once  into  small  pots, 
water  them,  and  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame,  on  a  bed  of  ashes  ;  shade  them 
for  a  fortnight,  and  by  that  time  they 
will  be  well  rooted. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  plants 
will,  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  put 
out  fibres  into  the  sandy  soil  that 
was  piled  round  the  collar  of  each, 
and  numerous  offsets  will  break 
through,  each  of  which  must  be 
slipped  off  when  possessed  of  two  or 
more  leaves,  and  potted  as  just 
described.  In  this  way  every  good 
plant  will  give  you  from  half  a  dozen 
to  a  dozen  young  ones,  and  you  will 
have  stock  to  start  with.  If  the  old 
plants  are  turned  out  into  a  border 
after  flowering,  they  will  be  still 
more  prolific  of  shoots  and  suckers. 

When  the  offsets  have  been 
potted  about  three  weeks,  they  will 
require  shifting  into  pots  a  size 
larger,  and  though  at  the  first  potting 


any  light  fibrous  sandy  soil  will  do — 
and  there  ought  to  be  plenty  of  sharp 
silver-sand  mixed  with  it — at  the  next 
potting  they  must  have  a  soil  specially 
prepared  for  them,  and  this  sod  must 
be  compounded  thus  : — Get  some 
turfy  loam  from  an  upland  pasture, 
some  two-year  old  leaf-mould,  and 
some  fibrous  peat,  some  very  rotten 
cow-dung,  some  river-sand,  aud  plenty 
of  broken  potsherds  in  various  sizes, 
some  being  as  small  as  peas.  In 
making  up  the  compost,  use  turfy 
loam  two  bushels,  peat,  leaf- mould, 
and  cow-dung  one  bushel  each,  and 
half  a  bushel  of  sharp  river-sand. 
The  compost  must  be  well  chopped 
up,  and  brought  to  a  friable  condition 
— in  fact,  made  as  fine  as  it  can  be 
without  sifting.  Never  sift  your  soils 
unless  specially  directed  to  do  so  ; 
the  practice  has  marred  many  a  good 
man's  work,  who  thought  that  fine 
flowers  and  fine  soil  were  necessarily 
related  to  each  other.  From  the 
time  the  plants  have  this  second  pot- 
ting, they  grow  steadily,  and  must 
never  get  pot-bound.  To  know  when 
to  shifi  them,  turn  one  out  carefully 
and  ascertain  the  state  of  the  roots  ; 
if  they  fill  the  pot,  then  the  plant 
must  have  a  pot  a  size  larger,  and  so 
on  till  they  get  into  eight-inch  pots 
for  blooming  ;  but  of  that  presently. 
Beware  of  one  error  common  to 
beginners — never  place  a  choice  plant 
in  a  pot  larger  than  it  cm  fill  in  a 
few  weeks  ;  the  secret  of  success  is  ia 
the  succession  of  shifts,  one  size 
larger  each  time,  except  in  the  case  of 
such  plants  as  do  not  bear  shifting  at 
all.  very  few  of  which  are  classed  as 
"  florists'  flowers." 

Another  mode  of  raising  young 
stock  is  by  seed.  This  should  be 
sown  during  May  and  June,  if 
purchased  ;  and  if  raised  at  home 
from  choice  specimen  plants,  sow  it 
the  moment  it  is  sufficiently  ripe. 
The  best  way  to  sow  it  is  to  procure 
some  shallow  pans  ;  fill  them  with 
fine  light  soil,  water  moderately, 
sprinkle  the  seed  thinly  on  the  surface, 
and  just  cover  with  silver  sand.  In  a 
cold  pit  they  need  n>  artificial  heat. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have  Wo  or 
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three  leaves,  prick  them  out  into  small 
pots,  in  a  similar  light  soil,  adding  a 
little  leaf-mould  to  nourish  them  ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  fill  these  small  pots, 
with  roots,  shift  them  to  a  size  larger 
and  use  the  compost  just  described. 
From  this  time  seedlings  and  offsets 
need  the  same  treatment.  If  the 
seed  is  really  good,  the  seedling 
plants  will  make  the  finest  show  at 
blooming  time  :  there  is  nothing  like 
sowing  seed  if  you  want  variety  in 
florists'  flowers;  they  come  of  all 
colours  in  endless  profusion,  and  they 
have  generally  greater  strength  than 
plants  propagated  from  offsets  or 
cuttings. 

By  this  time  "Jack  Frost"  will 
be  making  an  occasional  morning 
call,  and  your  Cinerarias  must  be 
prepared  to  pass  through  the  winter 
safely.  Though  these  plants  are 
generally  wintered  in  greenhouses,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
cannot  stand  any  amount  of  heat ;  in 
fact,  they  winter  best  in  a  common 
cold  frame,  well  banked  up  with  litter 
or  dry  fern,  to  keep  the  frost  from 
penetrating  at  the  sides  and  ends. 
Give  them  a  shift  as  they  require  it, 
using  always  plenty  of  drainage,  and 
putting  over  the  layer  of  broken  pots 
sonie  of  the  rougher  part3  of  the 
compost,  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
washing  down  and  causing  them  to 
be  water-logged.  There  are  few 
things  that  root  faster  than  the 
Cineraria,  so  you  must  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  to  give  them  more  room 
as  they  require  it.  Every  shift  is  a 
slight  check  that  causes  the  plant  to 
grow  dwarf  and  compact,  at  the  same 
time  the  additional  root-room  given 
strengthens  the  formation  of  the 
trusses  of  bloom,  which  should  ulti- 
mately rise  up  in  dense  heads  from 
clos^-growing,  broad-leaved,  healthy- 
looking  plants.  They  are  very  brittle, 
and  in  potting  must  be  handled 
tenderly,  as  every  injury  leads  to 
a  loss  of  sap,  which  deteriorates 
the  plant  and  causes  imperfect 
blooming. 

When  winter  has  fairly  set  in, 
every  necessary  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  injury  from  frost. 


In  severe  weather  the  frames  must  be 
covered  with  mats  night  and  day,  and 
even  litter  or  fern  added  to  that,  if 
the  frost  should  be  intense ;  for 
though  they  repudiate  heat,  they  also 
flinch  before  frost,  aud  once  seriously 
attacked  never  recover.  Every  fine 
day  give  air  and  light;  but  rather 
than  let  frost  into  the  frames,  they 
may  be  kept  covered  up  for  a  fort- 
night together;  though,  of  course, 
that  is  not  advisable  unless  the  case 
is  desperate.  By  having  the  plants 
strong  and  healthy,  and  well  aired 
up  to  the  last  moment,  and  then  kept 
as  dry  and  clean  as  possible,  there 
will  be  little  fear  of  losses  from  frost, 
if  the  precautions  that  we  advise  be 
adopted  in  time. 

As  soon  as  the  first  blush  of 
springs  calls  vegetation  to  its  seasonal 
renewal,  bring  your  Cinerarias  to 
the  greenhouse,  and  give  them  a  cool 
place  very  close  to  the  glass.  If  you 
have  no  greenhouse,  let  them  remain 
in  the  frames,  or  bring  the  forwardest 
in-doors,  to  complete  their  growth 
in  the  windows.  Now  the  flower- 
stems  will  push  rapidly  from  your 
healthy  large-leaved  plants.  Those 
that  want  opening  and  supporting 
with  sticks  must  be  neatly  banded; 
but  if  for  exhibition,  all  such  supports 
must  be  removed  a  day  or  two  before 
the  show.  A  Cineraria  should  have  a 
solid  truss,  the  flowers  touching  each 
other,  and  forming  one  grand  globular 
mass  of  intensely  bright  colour.  Each 
individual  flower  should  be  nearly  or 
quite  circular,  and  the  less  the  florets 
divide  around  the  edge  the  better ; 
in  fact,  a  model  flower  should  be  as 
completely  circular  as  a  florin,  with 
no  visible  indentations  on.  the  edge, 
the  central  disk  measuring  one-third 
of  the  entire  diameter,  and  the  colour, 
whatever  it  is,  decided  and  brilliant. 
Even  finely-coloured  flowers  are  apt 
to  come  loose,  and  with  deep  divisions 
between  the  florets. 

The  following  twelve  are  good — 
Lord  Elgin,  Perfection,  Conqueror, 
Miss  Franklin,  Miss  Eleanor,  Regu- 
lator, Viola,  Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
Amy,  Queen  Bertha,  Reynolds  Hole, 
Prairie  Bird. 
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EECENT  EXHIBITIONS. 


Royal  Botanic  Society,  First 
Geeat  Show,  Wednesday,  May  2L. 
— This  exhibition  wao  favoured  in 
every  way — Azaleas  were  at  their 
best  ;  pot  Hoses  were  at  least  re- 
spectable and  effective,  if  their  days 
of  decline  were  near  at  hand  ;  Orchids 
were  grand;  Pelargoniums  wonder- 
ful; stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
abundant  and  fine,  and  most  valuable 
they  were  for  purposes  of  grouping, 
serving  to  break  up  the  masses  of 
glowing  colour,  and  afford  the  relief 
of  mountains  of  greenery,  and  various 
sobering  tints  which  afforded  repose 
to  the  eye.  The  grandest  examples 
of  Azaleas  came  from  Mr.  Veitch  and 
Mr.  Turner  ;  the  first  had  a  group  of 
eight,  and  the  other  of  sis  side  by 
side,  the  plants  averaging  five  feet 
high  and  four  feet  through,  trained  as 
rather  stiff  pyramids,  and  solid  with 
colour.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son,  Mr.  John  Fraser, 
among  trade  exhibitors ;  and  Mr. 
Carson,  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  J. 
Philpot,  Esq.,  Mr.  Wheeler,  gardener 
to  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  and 
Mr.  Todman  were  the  principal  ex- 
hibitors among  amateurs.  To  single 
out  specimens  or  enumerate  varieties 
would  be  an  endless  task,  and  per- 
haps on  this  occasion  had  best  not  be 
attempted.  Pot  Hoses  were  shown 
in  the  best  style  by  Mr.  W.  Paul, 
whose  noble  plants  were  still  fresh 
and  in  magnificent  bloom.  Messrs. 
Lane  and  Son,  Mr.  Francis,  and 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  trod  close  on 
his  heels,  and  all  the  others  were 
stale,  some  few  lamentably  so,  and  no 
wonder,  after  such  weather  as  we 
have  had.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
features  was  a  collection  of  herba- 
ceous Calceolarias  from  Mr.  James, 
comprising  six  named  kinds,  and  a 
batch  of  unnamed  seedlings.  Strange 
that  with  such  examples  constantly 
before  them  as  Mr.  James  and  Messrs. 
Dobson  present,  the  exhibiting  cul- 
tivators do  not  take  in  hand  these 
grand  subjects,  and  do  full  justice  to 
them. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  were 
shown  abundantly,  and  everywhere 


amongst  them  were  signs  that  horti- 
culture thrives  with  us  in  spite  of  the 
millstone  that  hangs  about  its  neck, 
for  plant-growing  is  assuredly  one  of 
the  best  tests,  both  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  art  is  patronized  by  the 
wealthy,  and  the  skill  and  spirit  that 
animate  the  gardeners  of  the  present 
day.  In  the  grand  lot  of  sixteen  from 
Mr.  Whitbread  occurred  Polygala 
acuminata,  a  plant  not  often  seen ;  it 
was  a  fine  specimen,  tied  very  hard, 
and  so  recently,  that  the  ties  were  as 
conspicuous  as  the  flowers.  In  a  good 
six  from  Mr.  Kemp,  gardener  to  Earl 
Percy,  occurred  Allaruanda  nerifolia, 
a  very  nice  speciea  for  specimen  cul- 
ture, with  small  tubular  yellow 
flowers.  In  a  collection  of  ten  from 
Mr.  A.  Ingram  occurred  a  noble 
round-headed  specimen  of  Erica  coc- 
cinea  minor,  completely  covered  with 
its  small  wax-like  tubes,  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  exhibition.  In  Mr.  Car- 
son's ten,  Azalea  Lateritia,  four  feet 
high,  and  the  same  through,  as  round 
as  a  ball  and  solid  with  bloom.  Very 
near  it  were  Mr.  Whoeler's  eight 
Azaleas,  with  Heine  des  Beiges  in  the 
midst  of  them,  a  great  wall  ot  glorious 
rose-pink  flowers,  with  tufts  of  green 
leaves  peeping  out  all  over.  Mr. 
Chilmau  had  in  his  ten  Ciiorozema 
varium  nanum,  finely  grown  and 
bloomed.  Mr.  Wheeler  had  Boronia 
serrulata  well  done,  and  Mr.  Page 
a  superb  Stephanotis  floribunda. 
Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and  Co.  put 
up  one  of  their  extra  grand  groups  of 
giants  near  one  of  the  entrances  to 
the  tent,  including  a  huge  Medinilla, 
a  Caladium  bicolor,  Vinca  rosea,  a 
mighty  Croton,  and  a  few  small 
plants  of  (Jlianthus  Dampieri,  with 
well-developed  blooms.  Messrs.  Lee, 
of  Hammersmith,  sent  a  very  choice 
group  of  fifteen.  Here  was  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  variegated- 
leaved  pine-apple,  Ananassa  sativa 
variegata,  with  one  fruit  advancing, 
and  that  fruit  carrying  seven  crowns 
of  variegated  leaves,  a  magnificent 
object.  Mr.  O.  lihodes,  of  Sydenham, 
put  up  a  fine  ten,  in  which  Ixora 
coccinea,     and    the    showy    yellow- 
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flowered  Azalea  sinensis,  played  con- 
spicuous parts. 

Pelargoniums  were  in  perfection. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class,  the  two 
great  competitors  had  the  positions 
they  acquired  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
reversed  :  Mr.  Turner  first,  Mr. 
Fraser  second,  both  for  show  and 
fancy  kinds.  The  getting  up  of  the 
plants  in  both  cases  shows  an  advance 
iu  point  of  style ;  they  are  less  flat  than 
has  been  the  wont  for  some  years 
past,  and,  being  well  rounded  over 
at  the  sides,  show  a  greater  extent 
of  flowering  surface,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  less  stiff  and  formal  than 
hitherto.  Mr.  Turners  twelve  were 
Guillaume  Severeyns.  Bernbrandt, 
Prinee  of  Prussia,  Royal  Albert, 
Pizarro, Viola,  FairBosamond,  Fairest 
of  the  Fair,  Lord  Clyde,  Garibaldi, 
Lady  Canning,  Desdemona.  Mr. 
Fraser's  were  Osiris,  Desdemona, 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Festus,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Lilaeina,  James  Lodge, 
Peacock,  Lord  Clyde,  Sylph,  Etna, 
Leander.  But  far  superior  to  either 
of  the  great  trade  collections  were 
the  ten  plants  from  Mr.  Bailey,  of 
Shardeloes,  who  led  the  way  among 
the  amateurs.  I  measured  the  three 
which  occupied  the  middle  line  of  the 
group,  and  their  heads  were  four  feet 
six  inches  across,  without  noticing  the 
extreme  outside  flower  either  way  ; 
a  tape  laid  carefully  over,  so  as  to 
give  the  exact  linear  measurement  of 
the  convex  face  of  either  of  the  plants, 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  run  out  quite 
six  feet.  And  they  were  not  merely 
large  ;  they  were  evenly  trained,  and 
solid  with  healthy  foliage  and  a  superb 
bloom.  The  varieties  were  Bose  Ce- 
lestial, The  Belle,  Sanspareil,  these 
being  the  three  greatest  in  the  mid- 
line of  the  group  ;  Lord  Clyde,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  Spotted  Gem,  Ariel, 
Etna,  Lady  Canning,  Guillaume  Se- 
vereyns. Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Isleworth, 
occupied  a  most  honourable  position 
as  second  to  this  lot ;  Mr.  Wiggins's 
plants  were  indeed  in  remarkably 
fine  condition,  though  so  far  surpassed 
by  Mr.  Bailey's  gigantic  and  per- 
fect specimens.  Eurydice,  Maid  of 
Honour,  Begina  formosa,  fine  for 
colour  ;  Diana,  Pericles,  Alba  regina, 
Princess     of     Denmark,     President, 


Spotted  Nonpareil.  Fancies  were 
charmingly  fresh  in  their  lively  hues 
and  delicate  muslin  texture  of  flowers. 
Mr,  Turner's  lot  were  Mod  est  am, 
Ellen  Beck.  Boi  des Fan taises,  Undine, 
Delicatum,  Lady  Craven.  Mr.  Fraser's 
were  Multiflora,  Cloth  of  Silver,  Lady 
Craven,  Clara  Novello,  Marionette, 
Delicatum. 

New  Pelargoniums. — The  finest 
seedling  show  Pelargonium  in  the 
tent  was  unquestionably  one  from 
Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Beading.  This  was 
William  Hoyle,  a  companion  to  the 
superb  John  Hoyle,  of  last  season. 
The  plant  stood  with  about  a  score 
of  others,  all  seedlings,  and  in 
glancing  at  them,  it  inevitably  rested 
on  William  Hoyle,  which  in  form, 
proportions,  smoothness,  and  carriage 
is  certainly  a  remarkable  vnriety. 
The  flower  is  of  medium  size,  broad, 
overlapping,  very  smooth  and  stout 
petals,  top  crimson-black,  the  bottom 
petals  maroon-crimson  shading  to 
black,  outliue  sharply  defined  by  a 
narrow  edge  of  carmine  all  round. 
From  the  same  :  Selina,  bottom  pure 
carmine,  with  light  shade  of  violet, 
white  throat,  top  veined  cloud  of 
black,  margin  carmine,  form  not 
satisfactory.  Mrs.  Waite,  bottom 
petals  clear  warm  salmon  flesh,  pure 
white  throat,  top  medium-veined, 
dark  blotch,  broad  margin  of  cherry 
pink,  tine  form,  pure  colouring,  but 
the  flower  a  little  rough.  Nabob, 
large,  rather  long  in  the  petal,  bottom 
petals  clear  lake  with  small  blotch, 
dark  top.  Charles  Turner,  bottom 
petals  rich  carmine,  white  throat, 
dark  top,  margin  of  carmine,  fine 
round  outline,  smooth,  first-rate, 
Lady  of  Quality,  bottom  richly 
veined  lake,  top  dark,  smooth.  From 
Mr.  Nye.  gardener  to  Mr.  Foster,  at 
Clewer  Manor:  Marion,  large,  round, 
smooth,  fine  petal  ;  bottom  rosy-car- 
mine, clear  white  throat,  dark  top, 
carmine  margin,  fine.  Alab-'ma, 
bottom  veined  lake,  dark  top,  rough. 
Virgil,  carmine,  lake  veins,  dark  top, 
Elegans.  large,  bottom  rich  lake,  dark 
top.  Nero,  a  promising  dark  lluwer, 
appirently  not  shown  at  its  best, 
likely  to  prove  first-rate.  Diana, 
lively  cherry  colour,  dark  top.  Marc 
Antony,  rich  lake,  dark  top.      From 
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Mr.  "Wiggins,  gardener  to  Mr.  Beck, 
Isleworth  :  Purity,  pale  flesh,  maroon 
top.  Prince  of  Orange,  long  petal, 
orange- carmine,  top  veined,  dark. 
Rosy  Circle,  rose,  white  throat,  dark 
top.  Othello,  violet-crimson,  dark 
top,  very  promising.  From  Mr.  Bull : 
a  fancy  called  Le  Veseuve,  rich  lake, 
overspread  with  maroon  veins,  mag- 
nificent for  colour  and  very  free  to 
bloom.  Decorator,  a  show  kind,  rosy- 
lake,  dark  top  and  dark  cloudy  blotch. 
From  Mr.  Turner  :  Silver  Mantle,  a 
fancy  which  was  shown  last  year.  It 
has  a  blush  ground,  with  pale  rosy 
blotch,  top  soft  rose.  From  the  same  : 
Bevival,  a  lively  fancy,  cherry-car- 
mine and  blush;  also  Lady  Boston, 
rosy-carmine,  white  margin  ;  Clytie, 
white,  with  washy  pink  spots.  Zo- 
nales  were  not  largely  shown.  From 
Mr.  Hally,  of  Blackheath,  a  few  tri- 
colors— Sirius,  small  leaf,  green  disc, 
creamy  margin,  fine  carmine  zone. 
Princess  of  Wales,  sulphur  margin, 
and  red  zone.  James  Sherman,  pale 
creamy  margin  and  red  zone.  From 
Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith  :  Conspicua, 
a  painted  zonale,  white,  with  salmon 
eye.  Criterion,  of  the  old  horseshoe 
class,  light  scarlet  flowers.  Crystal 
Palace  Gem,  this  has  a  sulphur-tinted 
leafage,  and  orange-scarlet  flowers. 
General  Sherman,  horseshoe  leaves, 
flowers  lively  salmon-scarlet. 

Miscellaneous  and  Novelties. — 
Messrs.  Veitch  had  a  beautiful  col- 
lection of  new  and  rare  plants,  fore- 
most amongst  which  should  be  named 
the  fine  Odontoglossum  cordatum, 
sepals  and  petals  warm  cinnamon, 
blotched  with  dull  green,  lip  whitish, 
with  cinnamon  spots  ;  a  very  pretty 
species,  and  one  that  will  look  fine  in 
a  specimen  state.  Cypripedium 
Pearcii,  now  pretty  well  known.  Lep- 
topteris  superba,  a  remarkably  fine 
filmy  fern,  partaking  largely  of  the 
character  of  Todea  pellucida,  but 
much  more  dense  and  rich  in  habit, 
the  beautiful  fronds  being  faced  with 
bristle-like  pinnules,  giving  it  some- 
what the  appearance  of  the  leaves  of 
tansy,  but  ten  thousand  times  more 
refined  and  delicate.  Cephalotis  fol- 
licularis,  a  beautiful  specimen,  with 
abundance  of  fine  pitchers  and  one 
spike  of  flowers  rising,  but  why  shown 


as  a  new  plant  there  was  no  record  to 
tell.  Dracama  nigra,  neat  habit,  dark 
purplish  bronze,  almost  black.  An- 
thurium  scherzerianum,  a  fine  pan  of 
this  showy  orontiad,  covered  all  over 
with  its  brilliant  orange-scarlet  spa- 
dices.  Several  of  the  new  Diffen- 
bachias,  the  most  attractive  being 
Barraquiniana,  which  has  a  stem  like 
polished  iyory,  rand  leaves  finely  va- 
riegated with  white  patches.  Maranta 
Veitchii,  short  broad  leaves,  richly 
marked  with  crescentic  bands  of  dark 
green  and  grey-green,  showing  a  per- 
fectly geometric  pattern  in  beautiful 
shades  of  colour.  Anthurium  cordi- 
folium — this  will  be  a  noble  plant 
when  grown  to  its  full  dimensions  ; 
the  leaf  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  the 
fine  class  to  which  it  belongs.  Mr. 
Bull  sent  a  large  number  of  new 
plants,  amongst  them  a  collection  of 
Aucubas,  green  and  variegated,  and 
of  both  sexes,  some  bearing  berries, 
some  remarkable  for  the  magnificent 
painting  of  their  leaves.  Wood-<ia 
polystichoides  Veitchianum,  from  Mr. 
Bull,  is  a  nice-looking  fern,  with 
greyish-green  fronds,  the  pinnules 
like  those  of  Blechum  spicant,  but 
auricled  on  the  superior  margin. 
Cissus  amazonica,  beautiful  lanceolate 
leaves,  dark  dull  green,  mottled  grey. 
Salvadora  persica,the  "mustard-tree" 
of  Scripture,  a  very  unattractive 
plant.  Bougainvillea  species,  dull 
purplish-red  bracts  ;  not  attractive. 
Eleganus  Japonicus  albo  variegatus, 
one  of  Fortune's  Japanese  acquisi- 
tions ;  a  very  pretty  shrub,  greyish 
amber  and  dark  green.  Cyanopliyl- 
lum  reticulatum,  the  leaf  neatly  reti- 
culated, but  not  equal  to  magnificum. 
Ligustrum  ovalifolium  variegatum,  a 
finely  variegated  form  of  this  best  of 
the  hardy  privets.  If  it  keeps  its 
colour  true  when  planted  out,  it  will 
be  a  most  beautiful  shrub,  but  no  va- 
riegated privet  has  yet  been  known 
to  keep  true  for  any  length  of  time. 
Sedum  azoidea  variegatum,  a  charm- 
ing arborescent  species  with  varie- 
gated leaves.  Sphcerogyne  cinna- 
momea,  cinnamon-coloured  stem  and 
brauches,  and  the  leaves  marked  out 
underneath  with  cinnamon  midrib  and 
veins.  Colonyction  sanguineum,  a 
beautiful    Cissus-like     climber,    leaf 
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dull,  bronzy-brown.  Viburnum  lan- 
tana  fob  var.,  a  variegated-leaved 
Guelder  Rose.  Aralia  platanifolia, 
fine  plane-tree  like  leaves,  a  noble 
species.  Lycbnis  senno  variegata, 
flowers  red,  with  white  stripes.  From 
Messrs.  Jackson'and  Son  :  Cleroden- 
dron  Thompsonia)  Balfourii,  the  sepals 
snow-white  and  the  petals  deep  crim- 
son ;  not  so  beautiful  as  the  original. 
From  the  same :  Columnea  erythropea, 
from  Brazil,  a  handsome  Siphocam- 
pylos-looking  plant,  but  belonging  to 
a  different  family,  being  a  true 
Gesnerwort ;  the  tubular  flowers 
dull  red,  with  reddish  sepals.  From 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  a  few 
gems  for  the  herbaceous  garden, 
and  most  prpcious  amongst  them 
Aquilegia  ccerulea,  lavender-blue  and 
white,  the  spurs  long.  Last,  but  not 
least,  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden  made 
a  beautiful  display  of  fern  cases  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  furnished  with 
Ferns,  Begonias,  Caladiums,  and 
other  delicate,  fairy-like  forms  of 
vegetation  adapted  for  this  sort  of 
treatment. 

Second  Great  Snow,  Wednes- 
day, June  14. — J?lo)°ists'  Flowers. — 
Mr.  Turner  sent  the  best  24  pinks; 
they  were  :  Bev.  J.  Jeans,  Victory, 
Christabel,  Helen,  Pride  of  Colches- 
ter, Attraction,  Bertie,  Flcho,  Con- 
stance, Exquisite,  James  Hogg, 
Picturata,  Ernest,  Captivation,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Device, 
Mr.  Hobbs,  Madame  Teitjens,  Mrs. 
Maclean,  Nina,  Excellent,  Mary  Ann, 
Marginata.  Messrs.  Hooper,  of 
Widcombe  Hill,  Bath,  spirited  grow- 
ers of  florists'  flowers,  and  the  cham- 
pions for  the  West  of  England, 
second  withBlondin,  Stonewall  Jack- 
son, Defiance,  Black  Prince,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Old  England,  Device,  Attrac- 
tion, Discolor,  Mrs.  More,  Mrs. 
Maclean,  British  Queen,  Constance, 
Dr.  Maclean,  Colonel  Hogg,  Purple 
Perfection,  Dr.  Smith,  Clara,  Hose  of 
Sherborne,  Emily,  Victory,  George 
Trigwell,  Mrs.  Chater,  Lucy.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Kingston,  of  Bath,  sent  a  nice 
twelve  ;  they  were  Blondiu,  Device, 
Mrs.  Chater,  Mrs.  Smith,  Lovely, 
Purple  Perfection,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Elizabeth,  Fair  Maid,  Julia,  Black 
Prince,  Excellent.     Messrs.  Downie, 


Laird,  and  Laing,  took  their  usual 
place  as  leaders  in  Pansies,  and  their 
first  prize,  thirty-six,  was  as  fine  a 
lot  as  was  ever  shown  in  such  a  season 
of  east  winds  and  high  barometer, 
the  two  conditions  the  most  unfavour- 
able for  Pansies.  Messrs.  Downie 
and  Co.'s  flowers  were  stout  and 
fresh  even  late  in  the  afternoon ; 
they  were  skilfully  put  up,  and  not 
less  skilfully  selected  so  as  to  include 
the  creme  de  la  creme  of  the  Pansies 
of  the  present  day.  The  varieties 
were  Tennyson,  Mr.  Hope,  Attrac- 
tion, William  Austin,  Cupid,  Tele- 
gram, Eev.  H.  Dombrain,  Chancellor, 
Sir  L.  Stewart,  George  Wilson,  Mary 
Lamb,  Queen  of  Whites,  Eclat,  Lady 
L.  Dundas,  Yellow  Queen,  John 
Elston,  Princess  of  Wales,  Miss  Hill, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Francis  Low,  Countess 
of  Eosslyn,  Perfection,  A.  Tait, 
Lavinia,  Vesta  (D.  L.  and  L.)  bottom 
petals  clear  straw,  sharp  and  small 
purple-rayed  blotch,  orange  eye,  side 
petals  small  rayed  purple  blotch, 
superb  in  form,  smooth  aud  exact  in 
colouring  ;  J.  Graham,  Alice  Downie, 
Peeress,  J.  White,  John  Downie, 
Ladyburn  Beauty,  Miss  Williamson, 
Kinlieth,  Invincible,  Jessie  Laird, 
Masterpiece.  Messrs.  Hooper,  of 
Bath,  second,  wiih  Mrs.  Carr,  Nar- 
cissus, Stonewall  Jackson,  Miss  Wil- 
liamson, large  smooth,  purple  yellow 
eye  ;  Lord  Clyde,  Great  Eastern,  Per- 
fection, Sultana,  Lord  Chancellor, 
Madame  Vestris,  Curlew,  Colonel 
Wyndham,  Queen  of  the  Seas,  Lady 
L.  Dundas,  Beautiful  Star,  Richard 
Headly,  Charles  Kean,  Dr.  Fleming, 
Emblem,  Prince  Consort,  Golden 
Jewel,  Excellent,  Cherub,  Countess 
of  Rosslyn,  White  Lady,  Gem  of 
Yellows,  and  a  lot  of  seedlings  of 
average  merit.  Mr.  C.  F.  Kingston, 
of  Bath,  sent  a  very  uneven  twenty- 
four;  the  best  of  them  were  Dr. 
Smith,  W.  Merricks,  Snowball,  Mrs. 
Kingston,  Challenge,  Lady  Palmer- 
ston,  Prince  of  Darkness,  a  fine 
bluish-purple  self;  William  Penn, 
Beautiful  Star,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
Beauty,  Harry,  Defiance,  John  Bull, 
Madame  Vestris,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Excellent,  Pride  of  Bath.  Mr.  Por- 
ter, gardener  to  the  Hon.  J.  Ashley, 
Copt  Hall,  Epping,  sent  a  collection 
H  2 
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of  seedlings  ;   the   best  of  these  was 
Paul   Prv,    a   large,    smooth,    finely- 
formed    flower.      One   of    the    best 
seedling*  in  the  show  was  a  Arerbena 
from   Messrs.    Perkins  and    Son,   of 
Coventrv  ;    it   is  called    Sbakspeare. 
It   is    of    large    size;    broad  petals, 
smooth,  circular,  and  flat ;  the  truss 
large   and  compact ;  colour  crimson- 
scarlet,  with   lemon  eye.     It  is  quite 
distinct  from     all   the     fine     scarlet 
varieties  of  late  years,  such  as   Lord 
Leigh,  etc.,    etc.       Another   equally 
meritorious   subject  was  a  new   Pe- 
tunia from  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Streatham, 
and  I  am  particular  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  it,    because  I    do  not  name  a 
third  part  of  the  new  Petunias  that  I 
see,  for  the  simple  reason   that  they 
are   generally    rubbish.      This     fine 
seedling  is  called   Illuminator.     It  is 
a    single   flower,   finely   formed,  the 
colour    rosy-purple,   with     a     broad 
white  strips  up  the  centre   of  every 
petal,    so   that    when   the   flower   is 
fairly  expanded  it  preseute  a  distinct 
white   star  of  five  rays.     This  is  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  Petunias  of  the 
class,   even  if  we   go   back  so  far  as 
Madame  Ferguson,  and  I  think  will 
beat  them  all.     No  small  share  of  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  novelties  at 
this    show     was     the     collection    of 
Lilium   auratum   from    Mr.  Turner. 
There  were  twenty  plants,  all  carry- 
ing superb  flowers,  and  each  differing 
in  character  from  all  the  rest.     We 
may  say,  therefore,   that  this  was  an 
exhibition   of    twenty     varieties     of 
auratum,  and  a  glorious  exhibition  it 
was.     In    some   the   segments  of  the 
perianth  are  long  and  narrow,  in  others 
very  broad  ;  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  as  a  florist  would  judge  them 
is  the  proper  way  to  judge  them,  and 
then  the   broad  petals  win   the  day. 
In  respect  of  breadth  of  petal  (I  use 
the   term    for   convenience  merely), 
there  was  one  plant  conspicuous  and 
without     an   equal ;    this    had    fine 
golden  stripes,   and  appeared   to   be 
typical   in   its  colouring.     Beside  it 
stood  another  broad-petalled  variety 
with  red  stripe,   and  these  two  were 
no  doubt  the  best  in  the  group,  though 
all  were  so  beautiful  that  it  was  almost 
a    sin   to    make    comparisons.     Mr. 
Holland,   gardener  to  E.  W.  Peake, 


Esq.,  Isleworth,  sent  a  plant  of  Cy- 
clamen Peakinum,  as  fresh  and  full  of 
bloom  as  in  early  spring.     This  per- 
petual blooming  Cyclamen  is  perhaps 
the     most     interesting     variety     of 
European  known.      Mr.  B.   S.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Veitch,  and  Mr.  Bull  con- 
tributed new  plants  in  great  plenty  ; 
the  only  subject  amongst  them    that 
I  noted  as  of  special  importance  was 
a  variegated  variety  of  Juniperus  Vir- 
ginia,  with  snow-white  shoots  inter- 
mixed with  green  shoots.       If  such  a 
thing  can  be  grown  to  some   size  out 
of  doors,  it  will  be  worth  any  money  ; 
for  a  specimen  lawn  tree  there   could 
be  nothing  so  beautiful.     It  is  called 
elegantissima.       Messrs.     Ivery,    of 
Dorking,    sent   a   collection   of    new 
varieties  of  British  ferns,  some  beau- 
tiful, some  ugly,  and  some  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.      Athyrium  f.  f. 
incompletum    has    the     fronds     but 
slightly  differing  from  the  type,  but 
they  are  depauperated  all  through  ;  it 
is  of  no  value.    Polystichum  angulare 
decurrens  might  as  well  be  sent  back 
to  its  native  hedgerow,  or  wherever 
else  it   came  from  ;  it  has  no  merit. 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  flabellatum  is 
a   fine   crested    form,   badly  named. 
This  all  collectors  should  have  if  they 
can  afford  it.     Athyrium  f.  f.  multi- 
furcatum  has  the  points  finely  forked  ; 
it  is  appropriately  named,  and  very 
beautiful.     A.  f.  f.  Fieldi  decomposi- 
tum  is  finely  tasselled,  and  the  pinna? 
show   a  tendency  to  return  to  the 
type,  which  indeed  Fieldii  does  in  all 
its  conditions,  so  that  in  a  few  years 
it  will  probably  be  run  out.     Poly- 
stichum   angulare    rotundatum    has 
very  round   pinnules  ;    it  is  distinct 
and  pretty. 

New  Geraniums.  —  There  were 
many  very  interesting  zonales  amongst 
the  novelties,  and  I  made  notes  of  all 
the  best.  From  Mr.  Wilson,  gar- 
dener to  Sir  B,.  Howard,  Fulham: 
Fulham  Bival,  one  of  the  Mrs.  Mil- 
ford  school,  but  not  so  good ;  leaf 
sulphur-yellow,  with  cinnamon  zone. 
Lady  Howard,  a  rather  nice  varie- 
gate, the  leaf  with  stellate  green 
disk,  creamy  margin,  and  pale  rosy 
zone.  From  Mr.  Bull :  Sterling,  neat 
Stella-like  leafage,  and  finely -formed 
bright  scarlet   flowers.     Ranunculi- 
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flora  plenissima,the  best  of  the  double 
varieties  I  have  yet  seen;  this  is  very 
double,  and  approaches  towards  the 
rosette  form,  which  I  think  they  must 
come  to  if  they  are  ever  to  be  in  high 
favour;  the  colour  is  crimson-scarlet ; 
the  leaves  are  large,  dull  green,  and 
remind  one  of  Queen  or  Punch. 
Sunlight,  a  good  light  scarlet.  From 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing, 
Forest  Hill  :  Wiltshire  Lass,  dull 
green  leaf  with  dull  green  zone,  fine 
trusses  and  flowers,  finely  formed, 
colour  nearly  that  of  Rose  Rendatler, 
or  a  shade  or  two  warmer  ;  this  is  a 
fine  sonale  of  the  exhibition  class. 
From  Mr.  James  Holland  :  Rosalie, 
which  improves  upon  acquaintance, 
and  is  certainly  a  first-class  variety, 
the  form  being  fine  and  the  colour 
good,  light  cerise-scarlet.  Spring 
Grove  Beauty,  Annie  Broome  ;  these 
have  been  reported  on.  From  Mr. 
Windsor,  gardener  to  J.  R.  Bavens- 
hiil,Esq.,Walthainstow.  Pink  Perfec- 
tion, very  much  like  Mrs.  W.  Paul, 
and  perhaps  as  good.  Gladiateur, 
good  zone,  flowers  light  clear  salmon- 
flesh,  distinct  and  good  margin,  rather 
long  in  the  petal.  Great  Eastern,  a 
fine  clear  scarlet,  without  zone.  Sym- 
metry, large  and  loose,  clear  flesh 
with  white  eye,  a  very  pleasing 
flower.  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  leaf  zoned, 
flowers  fine,  colour  pure  scarlet.  Ex- 
hibitor, dull  zone,  very  fine  form, 
cerise-scarlet.  From  Mr.  C.  Southby, 
Clapham :  Golden  Queen,  leaf  yel- 
lowish-green, faint  cinnamon  zone, 
scarlet  flowers,  good.  Bainbow,  like 
Countess  of  Warwick,  with  warmer 
tint  of  rose  in  the  zone.  If  this  is 
kept,  the  name  ought  to  be  altered, 
as  there  is  a  second-rate  variegate  in 
cultivation  of  the  same  name.  As 
this  is  only  second-rate,  perhaps  it 
would  be  no  loss  to  cancel  it. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
heaths,  pelargoniums,  roses,  etc.,  etc., 
were  contributed  in  great  plenty,  and 
were  the  most  part  superb  in  quality, 
and  comprised  the  best  subjects  in 
the  several  classes. 

United  Hokticultubal  Society. 
— At  the  gardeners'  meeting  held  at 
Albion  Hall  on  Tuesday  the  20th  ult., 
William  Marshall,  Esq.,  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  chair,  a  few  interesting 


plants  and  flowers  were  exhibited, 
and  their  merits  discussed.  From 
Mr.  George,  Stamford  Hill,  Tropa> 
olum  compactum  coccineum,  a  com- 
plete plant,  and  some  trusses  of  its 
fiowers.  In  this  variety  are  com- 
bined all  the  good  qualities  of  T. 
Lobbianum  elegans,  and  the  common 
Tom  Thumb,  the  fine  flowers  and 
neat  habit  of  the  first,  and  the  com- 
pact bush-like  growth  of  the  second. 
The  leaves  are  very  small,  and  the 
finely-formed  scarlet  flowers  are  held 
up  at  a  uniform  height  above  the 
leaves.  Each  plant  forms  a  flowery 
tuft  about  a  foot  across,  and  it  is  in- 
valuable for  ribbon-work  and  margins 
of  beds.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  it  on  account  of  its  value 
for  bedding  purposes.  From  the 
same,  Delphinium  formosum  v.  Mas- 
terpiece, the  flowers  of  which  are 
very  large,  light  blue,  and  have  a 
conspicuous  white  eye.  It  was  greatly 
admired,  and  was  compared  with  the 
variety  "  Beauty,"  which  was  raised 
by  Mr.  George  a  few  years  since. 
The  meeting  requested  Mr.  George 
to  bring  it  forward  again,  either  in  the 
coming  autumn,  or  in  the  next  season, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  judge  it  fairly 
unless  a  complete  truss  were  shown. 

Some  conversation  arose  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  season,  several 
members  stating  that  roses  were 
already  past  their  best  and  in  some 
districts  touched  with  'mildew,  and 
fears  were  entertained  that  at  forth- 
coming shows  roses  would  be  defi- 
cient both  in  numbers  and  quality. 
It  was  also  remarked  that  Liliums 
were  greatly  in  advance  of  their  ordi- 
nary dates  of  blooming. 

Proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
meeting  for  a  flower  show  to  be  held 
in  Finsbury  Circus  on  the  12th  of 
July,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  in- 
habitants had  consented  to  allow  the 
society  to  occupy  the  garden  on  the 
same  free  conditions  as  on  the  last 
occasion,  and  that  they  had,  unso- 
licited, made  a  liberal  subscription  in 
behalf  of  the  show.  The  proposals 
were  agreed  to,  and  the  committee 
was  charged  with  the  carrying  of 
them  into  effect.  The  next  show 
will,  therefore,  take  place  in  Finsbury 
I  Circus  on  Wednesday,  July  12. 
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TRIAL  OF  EARLY  PEAS. 


In  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  pro- 
posed by  Messrs.  Carter  that  the 
early  peas  should  be  carefully  tried, 
and  proved  under  our  superinten- 
dence at  Waterloo  Nursery,  Kilburn, 
a  line  open  spot  of  ground  with  a 
subsoil  of  stiff  clay.  We  communi- 
cated our  intention  to  Messrs.  Sutton 
of  Reading  and  Messrs.  Dickson  of 
Chester,  and  they  both  kindly  for- 
warded true  stocks  of  their  early 
peas.  Messrs.  Fairhead,  hearing  of 
the  experiment,  also  wished  their  va- 
rieties to  be  tested.  We  procured 
Carpenter's  Express  and  Ddlistone's 
Early  Prolific  from  the  raisers.  The 
peas  were  all  sown  on  the  15th  of 
March,  one  long  row  of  each,  side  by 
side  of  the  following  named  sorts  :  — 
Sutton's  Ringleader,  Fairhead's  Con- 
queror, Dillistone's  Early  Prolific, 
Carter's  First  Early,  Fairhead's  Kail- 
way,  Sangster's  No.  1,  Carpenter's 
Express,  Fairhead's  Hardy  Early, 
Dickson's  First  and  Best  Early. 

The  follow  ing  five  varieties — Dilli- 
Btone's  Early  Prolific,  Sutton's  Ring- 
leader, Carter's  First  Crop,  Fair- 
head's  Conqueror,  and  Fairhead's 
Railway — all  proved  the  same  iden- 
tical pea  ;  in  fact  so  much  so,  that 
they  all  appeared  alike  in  height  (two 
feet),  time  of  flowering  (13th  of 
May),  colour  of  the  foliage,  stvle  of 
growth,  measurement  of  the  pods, 
their  shape,  number  of  peas  con- 
tained in  the  pods,  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  all  these  five  sorts  in  pro- 
ducing a  mass  of  pods  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  haulm,  and  the  whole 
crop  being  fit  for  use  simultaneously; 
the  entire  row,  if  need    be,  can  be 


gathered  and  used  the  same  day ; 
again,  the  flavour  all  alike.  We 
must,  therefore,  so  far  as  our  trial 
and  judgment  are  concerned,  remark 
that,  throughout  all  the  stages  of 
their  growth,  there  cannot  be  found 
a  shade  of  difference.  We  therefore 
consider  that  honour  should  be  given 
where  honour  is  due,  and  that  Mr. 
Dillistone  must  have  the  merit  of 
sending  out  the  earliest  pea  known. 
If  turned  out  by  machinery,  these 
varieties  could  not  be  more  alike. 

We  now  come  to  Sangster's  No.  1, 
Dickson's  First  and  Best  Early,  Car- 
penter's Express,  and  Fairhead's 
Hardy  Early.  These  we  treated  ex- 
actly alike,  one  long  row  of  each  va- 
riety planted  side  by  side.  Excepting 
that  Sangster's  No.  1  and  Carpenter's 
Express  have  flowers  of  a  whiter 
colour,  there  is  absolutely  not  the 
shadow  of  a  difference  between  these 
four  sorts — the  same  height,  three 
feet  and  a  half;  in  flower  May  20th  ; 
style  of  growth,  flavour  of  the  peas, 
shape  of  pods,  etc.,  all  alike.  One 
noticeable  feature  in  these  varieties 
is  that  several  successive  gatherings 
may  be  picked  day  after  day ;  they 
do  not  come  in  all  at  once.  These 
four  sorts  are  quite  ten  days  later 
under  ordinary  cultivation.  The  five 
early  varieties  were  fit  for  use  June 
3rd  ;  these  four  later  sorts  not  until 
the  13  th.  No  doubt  much  depends 
upon  locality,  snug  and  warm  borders, 
dry  subsoil,  and  other  similar  con- 
tingencies. 

A.  Henderson  and  Son, 
Pine  Apple  Place,  Edgicare  Road. 


A  New  Geeen  eoe  Confectionery, 
perfectly  innocuous,  may  be  thus  formed  : 
— Ii.iusa  for  twenty-tour  uours  0"32 
gramme  of  saffron  in  7  grammes  of  dis- 
tilled water ;  then  take  0:26  gramme  ot 
carmine  of  indigo,  and  in  u?e  it  in  the 
same  manner  in  15G0  of  distilled  water. 
By  mixing  the  two  liquids  a  large  quan- 
tity of  a  beautiful,  strong,  green  dye  may 


be  obtained.  Ten  grammes  of  this  solu- 
tion will  colour  1000  grammes  of  sugar. 
This  dye  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  by 
evaporating  the  liquor  to  dryness  or 
transforming  it  into  a  syrup.  The  most 
beautiful  green  colour  now  used,  is 
formed  by  the  dangerous  preparations 
of  copper  or  arsenic. — Journal  de  Fhar- 
made. 
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JULY,   1865.— 31  Days. 


Phases  of  the  Moon. — First  Quarter,  1st,  lh.  41m.  mom. ;  Full,  8th,  8b.  27m. 
after. ;  Last  Quarter,  15th,  4k.  26m.  after. ;  New,  22nd,  6k.  29m.  after. ;  First 
Quarter,  30tk,  7k.  9m.  after. 

Averages  foe  the  Month. — Bar.  29970.  Therm,  max.  73°,  min.  53%  mean 
61  A'.  Eaiu,  27  inches.  Prevailing  winds  N.W.  and  S.  by  S.W.  When  wind  veers 
to  VV.  expect  rain,  and  if  from  E.  to  S.W.  by  a  sudden  shift,  thunder  also.  Range 
of  temperature  comparatively  small. 
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Weather  near  London,  1861. 
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Symphitum  asperrimum. 
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Phyteurna  Hispanica. 
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Sanguisorba  Canadensis. 
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Lythrum  roseum  superbum. 
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Myosotis  alpestris. 
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Morina  longifolia. 
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Malva  Morenii. 
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2994 

79 

43 

610 

•oo 

Antennaria  margaritifera. 

24 

4  13 

7 

58 

29'92 

29-81 

78 

46 

620 

•12 

Helenium  pumilum. 

25 

4  15 

7 

57 

2979 

2961 

73 

50 

615 

•03 

Helianthemum  Carolinianum. 

26 

4  16 

7 

55 

2991 

2974 

77 

39 

580 

•oo 

Papaver  alpinum. 

27 

4  18 

7 

54 

29'96 

29-81 

78 

52 

650 

•oo 

Epilohium  angustifolium. 

28 

4  19 

7 

52 

30'00 

29-81 

79 

45 

620 

•oo 

Epilobium  strictum. 

29 

4  21 

7 

51 

30'05 

30-02 

82 

43 

625 

•oo 

Nemophila  phacelioides. 

30 

4  22 

7 

49 

3013 

3011 

80 

52 

660 

•oo 

Saponaria  ca?spitosa. 

31 

4  24 

7 

48 

30"12 

29-94 

83 

49 

66-0 

00 

Hedysarum  splendens. 

Peobable  Weathee  foe  July,  1865. — The  forecast  for  June  indicated  plainly 
the  magnificent  weather  we  have  had,  and  was  correct  in  the  most  minute  particulars. 
.Next  month,  good  summer  weather,  with  temperature  high,  and  a  good  average  fall 
of  rain.  From  the  1st  to  the  15th  changeable,  with  occasional  showers,  and  some- 
times heavy  rain  with  thunder,  and  in  the  intervals  much  sun  heat ;  wind  S.W.  to 
N.W.  Thence  to  20th,  wind  N.W.  to  N.E.,  atmosphere  dry  and  clear,  hot  days  and 
cold  nights.  Thence  to  the  end,  genial  and  fine,  the  heat  not  oppressive,  occasional 
showers,  wind  S.E.  to  S.W.  and  sometimes  round  to  N. 
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'  "Watering. — A  few  remarks  on  water- 
ing may  be  useful  lieie.  As  a  rule,  water 
should  never  be  given  until  the  further 
withholding  of  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  plants.  Plants  left  to  battle  with 
drought  send  their  roots  down  deep  in 
search  of  moisture,  and  when  rain  does 
come,  they  benefit  more  by  it  than  those 
that  have  regular  wateiings  all  along.  If 
the  ground  is  dug  deeply,  and  kept  in 
good  heart,  plants  that  have  once  got 
established  will  bear  drought  for  almost 
any  length  of  time;  but  things  lately 
planted,  and  that  have  not  had  time  to 
"get  hold,"  must  be  kept  supplied.  Suc- 
culent vegetables,  too,  which  ought  to  be 
kept  growing  quick,  must  have  abundance; 
and  of  course  plants  in  pots  must  have 
sufficient.  There  are  two  important  points 
to  be  attended  to  in  giving  water  :  one  is 
to  expose  the  water  to  the  sun  before  using 
it,  to  render  it  soft  and  warm;  and  the 
other  is  to  give  a  thorough  soaking  at 
once,  sufficient  to  keep  the  ground  moist 
for  a  week.  Supposing  the  supply  to  be 
limited  but  regiuar,  the  best  way  of  econo- 
mizing botli  water  and  time  is  to  take  the 
garden  piece  by  piece,  watering  each  piece 
thoroughly  every  evening,  and  then  begin- 
ning again,  as  at  first.  Surface  spriaklings 
bring  the  roots  to  the  surface  in  search  of 
the  moisture,  which,  when  they  reach  it, 
is  insufficient  to  nourish  them,  but,  on  the 
contraiy,  causes  exhaustion,  by  inducing 
the  growth  of  fibres  within  reach  of  the 
burning  rajs  of  the  sun.  Plants  in  pots, 
in  windows,  and  on  gravel  paths,  are  very 
much  tried  by  the  heating  fiction  of  the 
sun,  and  to  ke±p  their  roots  cool,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  diop  the  pots  into  larger  ones, 
and  fill  between  the  two  with  moss.  This 
is  the  proper  way  to  use  ornamental  pots, 
and  the  dressing  of  mess  may  be  made  to 
hide  the  inside  pot  which  contains  the 
plant,  by  arranging  it  neatly  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Where  early  crops 
-are  coming  off,  clear  the  ground,  and  dig 
it  over  at  once;  it  is  a  folly  to  wait  for  the 
last  handful  of  peas  or  beans.  As  soon  as 
the  tows  cease  to  be  profitable,  destroy 
them,  and  clear  the  ground.  Dig  deep, 
and  plant  out  Brussels  sprouts,  green  col- 
lards,  kale,  savoys,  cabbages,  broccolis,  etc. 
If  the  plants  are  crowded  in  the  seed-bed, 
it  is  best  to  get  them  out  at  once.  Have 
all  ready,  and  in  the  evening  put  out  as 
many  rows  as  possible,  and  give  a  little 
water  to  even$-  plant.     Next  morning  lay 


a  few  boughs  or  mats  over  them,  to  shade 
eff  the  sun,  and  the  next  evening  get  out 
more,  till  the  planting  is  finished.  This  is 
better  than  waiting  for  rain,  which  may 
be  so  heavy  as  to  render  the  ground  unfit 
to  be  trodden  on,  and,  if  succeeded  imme- 
diately by  heat,  the  plants  will  ilag  as 
much  as  if  put  out  in  dry  weather,  whereas, 
being  already  in  the  ground,  the  smallest 
shower  benefits  them.  Seed-beds  for  winter 
spinach  should  now  be  made  up  and  well 
manured,  and  the  seed  got  in  without 
delay.  In  gathering  French  and  runner 
beans,  take  all  or  none.  If  seed  is  desired, 
leave  a  row  untouched.  Never  take  green 
pods  and  seeds  from  the  same  plants. 
Take  up  cnions,  shallots,  and  garlic  as  they 
ripen,  and  store  for  winter.  Give  asparagus 
beds  plenty  of  liquid  manure,  and  use  the 
grass  mowings  iiom  the  lawn  as  mulch- 
ings, to  prevent  the  soil  from  cracking. 
Earth  up  celery  for  early  use,  but  the  rows 
that  are  not  forward  must  be  kept  open 
and  well  watered,  as  the  plants  grow  very 
slowly  after  being  earthed  up,  ti.e  object 
of  the  earthing  being  to  blanch  it  only. 
Also  plant  out  the  main  crop  of  celery  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  got  ready.  Cut 
down  artichokes.  Hoe  between  all  grow- 
ing crops, and  especially  between  potatoes. 
Top  runners,  and  keep  them  well  staked. 
Sow  the  last  succession  of  runners  and 
French  beans;  also  lettuce,  endive,  Stadt- 
holder  and  Mitchell's  cauliflower,  radish, 
small  salads,  spinach,  peas,  and  turnips. 
Land  ljing  high  and  dry  may  be  planted 
with  potatoes  now,  for  use  early  next 
spring. 

Fruit  Garden. — Keep  gooseberry  and 
currant  bushes  open  in  the  centre,  and 
leave  on  the  bush-fruits  only  as  much 
wood  as  will  bear  a  line  crop  next  season. 
Cuttings  of  gooseberries  and  cm  rants  may 
be  struck  now  in  a  moist  shady  border. 
Mulch  raspberries  with  half-rotten  dung. 
Strawberry  beds  now  want  special  atten- 
tion. Strong-rooted  runners  should  be 
taken  off  to  form  new  plantations,  and  be 
pricked  out  into  well-manured  beds,  pretty 
close  together,  to  strengthen,  preparatory 
to  making  new  beds  in  September;  or 
they  may  be  laid  in  small  pots,  with  a 
stcne  or  peg  to  fix  them,  and  will  root 
directly.  After  three  years,  strawberry 
beds  cease  to  pay,  and  should  be  broken 
up,  and  the  giound  trenched  for  winter 
crops.  Tie  in  and  train  as  needful,  and 
use  the  syrinpe  to  wall  trees,  if  the  weather 
should    be    dry,  and  especially   with  east 
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■winds.  Continue  to  bud  stone-fruit  trees 
for  orchard-house  and  pot  culture.  Thin 
out  weak  spray  on  all  bush  trees,  and  fore- 
right  shoots  on  wall  fruits.  Maiden  trees 
intended  to  be  trained  should  be  stopped, 
to  make  them  break  into  side-shoots,  as  a 
whole,  season's  growth  is  thus  saved. 

Flower  Garden.  —  Budding  is  the 
mo^t  important  operation  this  month. 
After  heavy  rains  is  the  best  time,  and 
the  operation  should  be  performed  at  dawn 
or  after  sunset ;  but  early  morning  is  the 
best,  as  the  sap  then  flows  freely.  Cuttings 
of  all    kinds   may  now    be   struck  out  of 


day,  and  keep  up  a  moist  heat.  Globe 
amaranths  must  have  a  moist  heat  of  75% 
and  be  near  the  glass.  If  not  all  potted, 
pot  at  once  in  48  and  32  size,  with  fuchsia 
compost.  Ixoras  done  blooming  to  be  cut 
in  close,  and  placed  in  a  bark-bed  to  break 
afresh.  See  that  the  plants  for  winter 
blooming  are  doing  well,  and  pay  especial 
attention  to  Euphorbia  jacquiriiflora  and 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima.  Give  air  at  every 
favourable  opportunity.  Plants  newly 
potted  to  have  very  moderate  supplies  of 
water  at  the  root,  but  to  be  aided  with  a 
moist,    warm  atmosphere.     Orchids   need 


doors,  including,  besides  bedding-plants  of  no  fire- heat  now,  except  during  cold,  on- 
all  kinds,  most  kinds  of  hardy  evergreen  seasonable  weather;  but  the  proper  'tern- 
shrubs,  the  young  shoots  of  which  soon  perature  must  be  secured  by  a  judicious 
make  roots  in  the  shade.  Dahlias  want  system  of  ventilation,  and  closing  early, 
special  attention  as  they  come  into  bloom;  This  is  a  good  time  to  sponge  the  leaves  of 


earwigs  must  be  trapped  with  bean-stalks, 
or  a  handful  of  hay  may  be  stuffed  into  an 
empty  flower-pot,  and  put  on  a  stake,  and 
the  vermin  shaken  out  into  salt  and  water 
every  morning.  Another  lot  of  pompone 
chrysanthemums  should  be  struck  this 
month,  under  hand-glasses,  to  make  dwarf 
plants  for  the  window  and  greenhouse  in 
autumn.  Get  strong  plants  of  chrysanthe- 
mums into  their  places  in  the  borders,  so 
that  the  heavy  rains  this  month  may 
establish  them.  Layer  pinks,  carnations, 
and  picotees,  and  put  pipings  of  the  same 
into  a  gentle  bottom-heat.  Another  lot  of 
annuals  may  be  sown  early  in  the  month, 
to  keep  up  the  gaiety  of  the  borders. 

Greenhouse  and  Conservatory.  — 
Shift  all  greenhouse  plants  required  for 
late  blooming,  and  grow  them  on  to  a  good 
size  before  allowing  them  to  blossom. 
Cinerarias  for  winter  blooming  must  have 
g(  od  culture,  and  shifts  as  required,  and 
camellias  may  be  shifted,  if  necessary;  but 
if  well  potted  in  the  first  instance,  they 
will  flourish  in  the  same  pots  for  three 
seasons  in  succession  ;  and  to  overpot 
them  is  to  do  them  an  injury,  from  which 
they  may  never  recover.  Ericas  generally 
require  to  be  pruned  and  cleared  of  seed- 
pods  and  dead  flowers.  Put  out  all  the 
ventricosns  in  the  open  air,  in  a  north 
aspect,  and  shelter  with  spare  lights  during 
heavy  rain.  All  those  with  woolly  leaves 
to  be  put  in  cold  pits,  aud  kept  shaded  at 
midday.  Any  not  shifted  in  the  spring, 
cut  in  at  once,  and  as  soon  as  they  break 
repot  them.  Repot  lesehenaultias.  Every 
kind  of  hard-wooded  plants  may  be  re- 
potted now,  if  out  of  bloom. 

Stove. — Achimenes  and  clerodendrons 
require  weak  liquid  manure  to  keep  them 
in  lull  vigour  and  beauty;  shade  at  mid- 


large  specimen  plants. 

Vinery. — In  vineries,  great  attention 
must  br?  paid  to  keeping  the  foliage  healthy 
to- the  last,  as  on  this  depends  the  matura- 
tion of  the    buds    that    are  to   fruit  next 
season.      Keep  up   a    moist    atmosphere, 
and    watch   vigilantly  against  red   snider. 
Vines   heavily  laden  with  fruit  must  have 
the  assistance  of  strong  manure-water.    Be 
careful  not  to  cut  away  laterals  too  freely, 
as   they   are  most   useful    in    helping  the 
maturation  of  the  bunches;  be  careful  to 
keep  the  bunches  shaded  with  a  few  leaves, 
by  tying  the  laterals  over  where  necessarj^. 
Pinery.— As  pines  colour,  they  should 
be  kept  moderately   dry.     Plants  shy  of 
fruiting  should  be  kept  dry  for  awhile,  to 
cause  a  check,  and  then  be  literally  soaked, 
and  kept  warm  and  moist,  and  the   new 
growth   will   result  in   the    production  of 
fruit.     But  to  check  them  .before  they  are 
well  matured  may  cause  premature  fruit- 
ing,   and  should   not    be   done  until  the 
plants  have  had   a  long  course  of  liberal 
culture.    Young  stock  must  be  encouraged 
to  grow  strong,  by  allowing  plenty  of  room 
in  which   to   expand   their   leaves ;    give 
plenty  of  water,  and  repot  as  necessary. 

Pits  and  Frames.— As  a  pit  is  a  hot- 
bed by  day  and  a  greenhouse  by  night,  an 
immense  amount  of  propagating  may  be 
carried  on  now  by  the  aid  of  sun-heat 
only.  If  cuttings  of  tricolor  and  other 
delicate-habited  geraniums  are  taken  now 
and  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  on  a  bed 
of  soil  in  a  frame  slightly  shaded,  they  will 
make  fine  plants  before  winter.  Cucum- 
bers that  have  been  long  bearing,  and  are 
now  getting  the  worse  for  wear,  may  be 
made  to  begin  again  by  simply  taking  off 
the  lights,  and  leaving  them  to  fight  it  out 
like  ridged-out  plants. 
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Planting  a  Circclab  Bed. — Will  you 
please  tell  me  if  the  following  design 
for  filling  a  round  bed,  about  12  or  13 
feet  diameter,  will  look  well  when  it  is 
executed  ?  If  you  think  it  will  not, 
will  you  please  suggest  any  omissions  or 
alterations  ?  Outside  row,  1,  Lobelia 
speciosa  ;  next,  2,  Variegated  Alyssum  ; 
3,  Purple  King  Verbena  ;  4,  Cloth  of 
Gold  Geranium  ;  5,  Cerise  Unique  ;  6, 
Alma  Variegated  ;  7, Spitfire  Geranium; 
8,  Cineraria  maritima  ;  centre,  a  few  of 
Mrs.  Pollock.  If  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  do  so,  one  or  two  of  the  ribbons 
could  be  omitted.  Hoping  you  will  be 
80  kind  as  to  answer  my  inquiry  in  your 
next  issue,  if  possible. — Amateur.  [This 
letter,  dated  May  25,  came  to  hand  May 
29,  when  the  June  number  of  the  Floral 
Woeld  was  not  only  printed,  but 
thousands  had  been  sent  away  to  remote 
parts  of  the  country.  The  writer  ap- 
pears to  confound  the  planting  of  a 
regular  bed  with  the  planting  of  a 
ribbon.  These  two  things  are  quite 
distinct.  This  is  tolerably  good 
planting  (except  the  centre)  for  a 
,  regular  bed  of  12  feet  diameter;  hut 
three  kinds  of  plants  would  be  plenty 
for  a  bold  effect— say  centre  of  old 
plants  of  Cineraria  maritima,  broad 
band  of  Cerise  Unique,  and  margin  of 
blue  Lobelia.  But  if  it  is  required  to 
have  circles  of  several  distinct  colours, 
several  of  the  same  things  may  be  used, 
but  the  arrangement  must  be  different. 
As  it  is,  Mrs.  Pollock  would  be  lost, 
owing  to  the  strong  growth  of  the  outer 
circles.  Supposing  the  writer  to  have 
stock  of  the  kinds  named,  and  wishing 
to  use  as  many  as  possible  in  the  same 
bed,  the  following  would  be  a  better 
arrangement  : — 1,  Lobelia  speciosa  ;  2, 
Variegated  Alyssum  ;  3,  Purple  King 
Veibena;  4,  Cloth  of  Gold  Geranium  ; 
5,  Cerise  Unique  ;  6,  Alira  ;  all  the  rest 
to  be  omitted  ;  or  the  following  scheme 
could  be  adopted  :  —1,  Lobelia  specicsa  ; 
2,  Cloth  of  Gold  ;  3,  Purple  King  ;  4, 
Mrs.  Pollock  ;  5,  Cineraria  maritima. 
The  last  -would  be  the  best,  and  a  very 
telling  bed.] 
Names  of  Plants,  Etc. —  T.  J.  JET.—  1, 
Nothocnlrena  tenera  ;  2,  looks  like 
Chielanthes  radiata,  but  is  too  much 
shrivelled  up  to   determine  ;   3,  a  seed- 


ling of  4,  which  is  a  good  specimen  of 
Pteris  serrulata.  No.  4  was  the  only 
decent  specimen  sent. — Brentingby.  In 
your  letter  of  April  24,  the  plants  were 
Sedum  dentieulatum  and  Gnaphalium 
lanatum.  In  your  letter  sent  lately, 
Artemisia  argentea,  and  a  leaf  which 
apparently  belongs  to  a  species  of  He- 
patica.  You  know  we  never  name 
plants  (except  in  rare  cases)  from  leaves 
only. — Mr.  S.  Edmonton.  We  cannot 
advise  you  where  for  certain  to  obtain 
the  orange  boxes.  There  is  a  firm  at 
Kingston  where  they  are  made.  Such 
things  arc  usually  made  by  a  neigh- 
bouring carpenter,  as,  if  to  be  sent  any 
distance,  the  carriage  is  expensive. 
Hardy  Clematises.  —  Linlithgoio  —  You 
describe  your  soil  as  cold,  and  heavy, 
and  damp.  Now  there  can  be  no  worse 
soil  for  any  kind  of  clematis,  for  those 
plants  love  warm,  dry,  chalky  soils,  and 
a  warm,  dry  climate.  In  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  especially  where  chalk 
crops  out,  the  hardy  kinds  of  clematis 
grow  like  weeds,  and  flower  marvel- 
lously ;  but  how  you  are  to  succeed  with 
it  in  Linlithgow,  400  feet  above  the  sea 
level,  and  in  a  late  cold  climate,  we  can- 
not imagine.  However,  here  is  a  list  of 
thoroughly  hardy  kinds  ;  probably  you 
will  never  lose  one  of  them  through 
cold,  but  whether  they  will  all  suit  the 
climate  we  are  not  prepared  to  say — 
Azurea  grand iflora,  Ccerulea  odorata, 
Flammula,  Flava,  Florida,  Helena, 
Hendersonii,  Lanuginosa  pallida,  Mon- 
tana, Sophia,  Viticellapleno.  No  doubt 
Jackman's  new  varieties  are  as  hardy 
as  any,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  for  you 
to  plant  them  till  they  are  to  be  had 
cheap. 
Strawberry  Leaves  Punctured.— E.  E., 
Machynlleth — The  leaves  sent  have  beenC* 
punctured  by  a  species  of  jumping  beetle. 
When  the  pest  first  began  its  ravages, 
the  plants  should  have  been  dusted  with 
fresh  pounded  lime  twice  a  week.  This 
would  not  have  injured  the  leaves,  but 
would  have  made  them  unpalatable  to 
the  beetle.  As  the  breeding  season  has 
arrived,  it  will  be  advised  to  spread  a 
fine  coat  of  gas  lime  on  the  soil  between 
the  plants,  which  will  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  colonies  in  the  soil  for 
next  season. 
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T  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Isabella  Gray,  the 
golden-vellow  rose,  which  became  famous 
in  the  first  year  of  the  National  Rose  Show, 
and  has  scarcely  been  heard  of  since,  has 
again  challenged  criticism  in  a  bold  manner 
by  her  appearance  in  first-class  winning  col- 
lections at  all  the  great  exhibitions  this  sea- 
son. Tiiat  Isabella  Gray  passed  out  of  public 
view  for  a  time  was  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  though  she  produced  plenty  of  flowers, 
those  flowers  usually  refused  to  open.  But  the  trees 
O^j  are  now  acquiring  age,  which  is  as  important  for  a  free 
J  blooming  of  yellow  roses  as  it  is  for  the  perfecting  of 
the  flavours  of  good  wines,  and  the  doctrine  respecting 
these  beauties,  which  is  laid  down  in  the  "  Rose  Book," 
is  being  agreeably  and  instructively  illustrated :  the  fact  is  of  impor- 
tance in  this  way,  that  it  teaches  us  we  cannot  fairly  judge  any  rose 
until  it  has  been  in  the  country  some  years,  for  time  must  be  allowed 
for  the  full  development  of  its  character,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
all  yellow  roses.  And  these  remarks  guide  us  directly  to  one  of  the 
best  of  the  new  rose?;,  one  that  is  an  acquisition,  indeed,  and  about  the 
goodness  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Marechal  Niel  has  been 
exhibited  all  through  the  spring  and  summer  both  by  trade  and  amateur 
growers,  and  in  all  cases  was  fine  in  form  and  colour,  a  true,  pure, 
yellow  rose,  very  large,  full,  smooth,  with  handsome  foliage,  a  free 
flowering  habit,  probably  the  finest  yellow  rose  at  present  known. 
There  is  a  rumour  of  another  yellow  being  on  its  way  from  France  to 
England,  but  for  that  we  must  wait.  If  it  be  true  that  M.  Lacharme 
of  Lyons  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  veritable  hybrid  perpetual  of  a 
gold-yellow  colour,  and  a  fine  free  habit,  he  will  certainly  achieve  the 
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distinction  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  modern  rosarians,  the  author 
of  the  grandest  of  all  rose  conquests. 

Referring  to  the  prize  lists  of  the  shows  of  the  present  season,  and 
to  my  own  notes  of  new  roses  that  have  bloomed  at  home,  I  find  that  1 
can  recommend  the  following : — Ac'hille  Gonod,  in  the  style  of  that 
prince  of  perpetuals,  Jules  Margottin  ;  the  colour  carmine-red,  the 
flowers  large  and  finely  formed,  the  growth  vigorous,  good  throughout. 
Charles  Margottin,  glossy  carmine,  deepening  to  fiery-red  in  the  centre, 
the  flowers  large,  the  outside  petals  reflected,  the  growth  vigorous. 
Duchesse  de  Caylus,  medium  size,  but  described  as  large,  the  form  good, 
the  colour  brilliant  carmine.  Dud. esse  de  Medina  Cmli,  a  large,  bold, 
finely-formed  rose,  the  colour  purplish-crimson,  the  growth  admirable 
and  apparently  as  free  as  the  General,  which  it  far  surpasses  in  quality. 
King's  Acre  is  a  good  rose,  though  it  has  not  been  well  shown  this  sea- 
son ;  what  it  lacks  in  quality,  it  makes  amends  for  in  its  fine  habit  and 
vigorous  constitution.  Madame  Charles  Verdier,  a  charming  flower,  the 
form  exquisite,  the  colour  vivid-rcse  shading  to  vermilion.  This  is  one 
of  the  gems  of  the  season.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  a  large,  hand- 
some, finely-built  flower,  colour  rosy-flesh.  Sushton  Radcliffe,  lively 
cerise-red,  rather  thin,  a  free  bloomer,  and  must  be  well  grown  to 
insure  substance.  James  Veitch  is  described  as  a  perpetual  moss.  In 
my  examples  of  it,  there  is  no  moss  on  the  calyx,  but  the  flowers  are 
plentifully  produced,  and  they  are  of  good  form,  the  colour  deep  violet 
shaded  with  rosy-carmine. 

Those  who  already  possess  these  varieties  no  doubt  have  them  on 
Manetti  stocks.  Those  who  now  purchase  them,  also,  will  probably 
obtain  them  no  other  way.  The  assiduous  rosarian  will,  therefore,  at 
once  set  about  striking  a  few  eyes  or  cuttings  of  each,  and  as  this  is  the 
best  time  in  the  whole  year  for  such  work,  we  hope  our  rose-loving 
friends  will  obtain  the  best  of  the  new  roses,  and  at  once  set  about  pro 
pagating  them  on  their  own  roots.  S.  H. 


A  PRACTICAL  CODE  OF  MANAGEMENT  FOR  A  SMALL 
GREENHOUSE. 


Many  who  are  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  delicate  and  choice  plants, 
which  they  see  shown  at  exhibitions, 
from  gardens  where  both  skill  and 
means  are  at  hand  for  bringing  them 
to  that  state  of  perfection,  are  often 
led,  in  consequence,  to  admit  plants 
into  their  collections  unsuited  to  then- 
means  and  knowledge,  only  to  see 
them  pine  and  die.  Those,  then,  who 
have  only  a  greenhouse  cannot  do 
justice  to  stove  plants  ;  and  those  who 
are  novices,  must  let  alone  some  of 
the  most  delicate  of  greenhouse 
plants,  until  they  have  accomplished, 


satisfactorily,  the  growth  of  such  of 
our  old  favourites  as  are  here  enu- 
merated, none  of  which  are  difficult 
subjects,  provided  the  rules  laid  down 
are  kept  in  view,  and,  as  nearly  as 
circumstances  permit,  acted  upon. 
But  in  order  to  make  a  fair  start  in 
gardening,  sundry  other  things  besides 
the  greenhouse  must  be  provided. 
These  consist  of  soils,  pots,  bell- 
glasses,  or  hand-lights,  under  which 
to  place  newly-potted  small  plants  for 
a  short  period,  or  to  place  over  cut- 
tings ;  syringes,  watering-cans,  stakes, 
and  tying  material ;  a  few  wire  bas- 
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kets  to  suspend  from  the  roof,  in 
which  to  grow  trailing-plants,  such  as 
ivy-leaved  geraniums,  Isolepis  graci- 
lis, Lycopodium  denticulatum,  Tra- 
descantia  zebrina,  or  any  other  plants 
of  prostrate  habit. 

Pots  of  different  sizes,  ranging 
from  two  to  eleven  inches  in  diameter, 
should  be  kept  in  stock,  so  that  any 
plant  that  requires  potting  may  be 
put  into  the  size  pot  it  requires.  All 
pots  not  in  U3e  should  be  kept  under 
cover,  otherwise  the  wet  and  frost 
will  destroy  them.  The  kind  of  pots 
best  calculated  to  preserve  plants  in 
health  are  the  common  red  earthern 
pots.  It  i8  true  that,  under  first-rate, 
treatment,  plants  have  been  made  to 
succeed  in  china  and  glass  pots  ;  but 
their  close  texture  rendering  them 
impervious  to  moisture  and  air,  con- 
sequently less  likely  to  be  successful 
in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced. 
New  pots  should  be  put  into  a  tub  of 
water  for  a  few  hours  before  being 
used,  that  their  pores  may  be  tho- 
roughly charged  with  moisture,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  dessicate  the 
soil  put  into  them ;  and  all  pots, 
likewise,  from  which  plants  are  taken 
should  be  well  scrubbed  and  cleaned 
before  being  again  used. 

Soil. — Where  a  great  collection 
of  tropical  and  other  plants  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  are  grown, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  correspond- 
ing array  of  soils  and  composts  ;  but 
our  amateur's  stock  may  be  of  very 
simple  pretensions.  Indeed,  a  friend 
of  the  writer's,  who  lived  in  the  City, 
and  had  a  well-furnished  greenhouse 
upon  the  leads  of  his  dwelling-house, 
procured  his  soils  from  a  nurseryman, 
and  had  a  neat  seat  at  one  end  of  his 
greenhouse,  beneath  which  was  con- 
cealed large  glazed  earthern  jars  ; 
these  had  lids  of  zinc,  and  kept  the 
soil  always  ready  at  hand,  and  in  a 
proper  state  for  potting ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  state  between  wet  and  dry, 
when  it  is  neither  dusty,  nor  so  wet 
as  to  stick  to  the  fingers.  If  dusty, 
when  used,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  properly  and  thoroughly  moisten 
it  afterwards  ;  and  if  too  wet,  it  would 
be  converted  into  mud  during  the 
potting  process  ;  but  if  in  a  state  be- 
tween the  two  extremes,  it  falls  nicelv 


between  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and 
takes  water  kindly  when  done.  If 
the  amateur  prepares  his  own  com- 
posts, let  him  lay  down  a  flooring  of 
marl  and  cinder  ashes  well  rammed, 
or  cement  and  gravel,  or  some  such 
material,  upon  which  to  lay  his  soil. 
Then  procure  one  load  of  tender 
loam — the  top  spit  from  a  pasture  or 
common,  or  the  grassy  border  of  a 
field  ;  half  a  load  of  horse  and  cow- 
dung,  picked  from  a  meadow  or  pub- 
lic road.  From  the  latter  they  have 
a  portion  of  coarse  grit  gathered  with 
them,  which  is  serviceable.  Then  get 
together  all  weeds,  sticks,  and  other 
rubbish,  and  char  them,  putting  out 
the  fire  before  they  are  burnt  to 
ashes.  Five  or  six  bushels  of  this 
may  be  put  to  the  heap  ;  or,  if  no 
refuse  of  this  kind  is  at  hand,  refuse 
charcoal,  from  the  dealers,  may  be 
used,  first  breaking  it  small.  Mix 
these  together  and  put  into  a  compact 
heap,  which  may  be  turned  over  once, 
after  laying  together  for  six  months, 
and  will  then  be  in  a  state  for  use  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
stock  of  silver-  sand  and  another  of 
peat-earth,  is  all  the  compost  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  growing  the  com- 
mon greenhouse  plants.  But  as  I 
know  that  peat-earth  is  extremely 
scarce  and  difficult  to  procure  in  some 
parts,  and  if  our  amateur  is  not 
wealthy,  the  carriage  of  the  same 
from  a  distance  might  prove  a  source 
of  uneasiness,  I  will,  therefore,  tell 
him  how  to  make  a  very  good  substi- 
tute for  it,  which  will  be  likely  to 
answer  his  purpose  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  the  real  peat,  provided 
he  do  not  aim  at  the  growth  of  heaths 
or  azaleas.  Scoop  out  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  into  which  put  two  barrow- 
loads  of  cow-dung,  three  barrow-loads 
of  the  decayed  sticks  and  vegetable 
refuse  from  a  wood-stack,  or  some 
other  such  source,  one  barrow-load  of 
silver-sand,  slightly  cover  with  the 
soil  that  was  scooped  out  of  the  hole, 
to  keep  the  mass  moist  and  prevent 
birds  scraping  amongst  it.  When 
thoroughly  rotted  to  a  powder,  take 
up  and  keep  in  some  convenient 
vessel  for  use. 

Potting. — All  pots  have  a  hole  in 
the  bottom,  which  is  intended  for  the 
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escape  of  superfluous  moisture — one 
of  the  most  important  things  in  plant 
culture  ;  and  in  order  to  effect  this 
properly,  apiece  of  broken  pot  should 
be  laid  with  the  hollow  side  down- 
wards over  the  hole,  and  other  smaller 
pieces  upon  it,  in  quantity  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  pot ;  for 
instance,  a  two  or  three  inch  pot  will 
drain  by  one  piece  of  potsherd  and  a 
little  piece  of  moss  over  it,  whilst  a 
ten  inch  pot  will  require  at  least  an 
inch  in  depth  all  over  its  bottom  — 
and  growers  of  delicate-rooted  plants 
use  a  givat  deal  more — for  pots  under 
four  inches  in  diameter,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  sift  the  soil  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  but  for  larger  pots  the 
soil  may  be  broken  sufficiently  by  the 
spade,  it  being  of  importance  to  re- 
tain the  fibrous  parts  for  the  future 
nourishment  of  the  plant  potted  in 
it.  When  about  to  pot  a  plant,  draw 
off  a  few  rough  pieces  of  the  soil,  and 
put  first  upon  the  drainage  before 
putting  the  finer  soil  in  ;  and  whether 
planting  a  plant,  or  filling  the  pots 
for  seeds  or  cuttings,  press  the  soil 
rather  firmly  in,  and  when  the  plant 
has  a  ball  of  earth,  and  is  taken  from 
one  pot  to  be  transferred  to  another, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  blunt 
stick  to  press  the  soil  well  in  between 
the  ball  and  the  pot,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  roots  in  so  doing  ;  and 
be  sure  so  to  regulate  the  plant  in  its 
new  pot  that  the  top  of  the  old  ball 
may  be  only  slightly  covered  with 
new  soil,  as  much  mischief  often 
comes  to  plants  through  the  stem 
being  too  deeply  buried;  finish  off 
with  a  little  fine  soil,  and  leave  about 
half  an  inch  of  the  rim  of  the  pot 
clear,  sotbat  it  may  hold  water  when 
given;  aud  in  order  that  the  soil  may 
not  be  disturbed  and  washed  out, 
give  the  first  few  waterings  through 
a  rose,  and  be  sure  the  whole  mass  of 
soil  is  wetted  throughout.  To  accom- 
plish this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  water 
several  times  at  short  intervals ;  for 
if  not  done  at  first,  the  plant  may 
languish  and  die  for  want  of  it,  whilst 
the  surface  looks  moist.  There  is 
another  little  point  or  two  in  con- 
nection with  fresh  potted  plants  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  notice,  viz., 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  drain 


before  removal,  as  the  shaking  of  pots 
of  wet  soil  disarranges  its  texture, 
and  causes  it  to  settle  too  compactly  ; 
it  is  proper,  likewise,  to  get  a  portion 
of  soil  under  cover  before  winter,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  wet  and  frozen  soil  when 
wanted  for  use.  Worms  are  great 
enemies  to  the  well-being  of  plants, 
when  they  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  pot,  they  must  therefore  be  care- 
fully removed  by  picking  from  the 
soil  as  it  is  being  used  ;  but  should  it 
be  discovered  that  any  are  in  the  pots, 
carefully  turn  the  plant  out  upon  the 
left  hand,  and  endeavour  to  catch 
them  ;  or  should  the  plant  be  too 
large  for  this,  use  a  little  clear  lime- 
water,  made  by  steeping  a  lump  of 
fresh  lime  iu  a  jug  of  water,  which 
will  bring  them  to  the  surface.  Should 
the  drainage  of  the  pot  be  found  to 
be  choked,  and  the  soil  in  consequeuce 
sour,  it  will  be  best  to  shake  away  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  old  soil,  and 
repot  the  plant  in  a  clean  pot  and 
fresh  soil. 

Water  and  Watering.— It  is  desir- 
able that  plants  should  be  watered 
with  rain  water,  but  as  this  cannot 
always  be  done,  water  from  wells  or 
pipes  must  in  such  cases  be  used,  but 
should  never  be  given  in  a  cold  state, 
as  a  quart  of  boiling  water  to  a  gallon 
of  cold  will,  in  a  great  measure,  rec- 
tify it,  and  save  the  cultivator  the 
mortification  of  seeiug  the  leave3  of 
his  plants  turn  yellow  and  drop  off. 
So  important  do  I  consider  this  point 
that  I  never  give  cold  spring  water 
even  to  kitchen  garden  crops  ;  and 
when  in  charge  of  a  large  place,  had 
daily  a  copper  going  to  supply  hot 
water  for  all  purposes  of  watering 
and  syringing  ;  and  for  syringing,  I 
consider  it  should  be  as  warm  as  one 
can  comfortably  bear  the  hand  in. 
To  promote  the  growth  of  the  plants 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  syringing 
should  be  done  on  the  afternoon  of 
bright  days,  just  as  the  house  is  losing 
the  full  force  of  the  sun's  rays,  say 
from  three  to  five  o'clock  ;  the  mois- 
ture will  then  be  diffused  into  vapour 
instead  of  hanging  coldly  about  the 
plants,  as  it  would  do  if  given  at  a 
later  period  of  the  day ;  and  to 
syringe  in  the  morning  may  be  at- 
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tended  with  danger,  for  the  sun 
striking  upon  the  wet  foliage  migut 
disfigure  it.  Syringing  in  a  green- 
house will  scarcely  be  required,  ex- 
cepting during  the  period  named, 
whilst  the  general  stock  is  making  its 
priucipal  growth ;  even  then  plants 
in  flower  must  be  shunned,  but  the 
object  sought  by  syringing  is  not  so 
much  to  drench  the  plants,  as  to 
create  a  soft,  growing  atmosphere, 
which  may  be  accomplished  if  done 
before  the  sun  is  wholly  off  the  house, 
by  throwing  the  water  into  the  air, 
and  upon  the  floor  aud  walls.  Any 
individual  plant  or  climber,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  shows  the  presence 
of  red  spider,  at  whatever  season, 
must  be  soundly  soused ;  and  this 
may  be  beat  done,  in  the  case  of  pot 
plants,  by  laying  them  down  upon  a 
bast  mat,  and  playing  the  syringe 
well  at  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  ; 
and  this  must  be  repeated  often,  until 
the  spider  is  put  to  flight. 

Watering  at  the  root  is  an  impor- 
tant matter  ;  if  plants  are  not  supplied 
with  as  much  as  they  require,  they 
do  not  attain  to  the  perfection,  either 
in  stature  or  flower,  they  are  capable 
of,  and  arc,  iu  consequence,  more 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  supplied  with  more 
than  they  require,  the  sod  turns  sour, 
the  leaves  of  the  plant  turn  yt  How, 
and  it  soon  puts  on  anything  but  a 
pleasing  appearance;  then,  in  order 
to  shun  these  extremes,  use  observa- 
tion, and  give  water  whenever  the 
soil  seem  to  be  approaching  a  state  of 
dryness,  and  at  no  other  time;  this 
may  happen  twice  a-day,  or  twice  in 
a  week,  but  give  it  then,  and  give  it 
effectually,  so  that  it  passes  out  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Plants  that 
have  tilled  their  pots  full  of  roots,  and 
plants  in  active  growth,  will  be  found 
to  require  much  water  in  hot  weather, 
but  less  in  dull  and  damp  weather ; 
whilst  others  that  have  not  so  filled 
their  pots,  or  that  are  not  so  vigo- 
rous, would  be  only  ruined  by  a  like 
application.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  in  the  application  of  liquid  ma- 
nure, and  in  the  using  of  paus  to  set 
the  pots  in,  both  of  the  latter  do  more 
harm  than  good,  unless  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots.    The  best  liquid  manure 


for  pot  plants,  ig  made  by  steeping 
horse  and  dry  cowdung  in  a  tub  or 
tank,  so  constructed  that  the  liquid 
can  be  drawn  off  clear,  for  turbid 
manure  water  renders  the  pots  un- 
sightly. The  above  is  simple  and 
can  scarcely  do  harm  ;  but  guano  and 
other  artificial  manures  must  be  used 
with  extreme  caution,  say  no  more 
than  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of 
water. 

Insects. — The  green-fly,  or  aphis, 
clusters  upon  the  points  of  young 
tender  shoots  and  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  and  increases  at  a  prodi- 
gious rate  ;  these  are  destroyed  by 
burning  tobacco  in  the  house,  with 
all  the  ventilation  and  crevices  closely 
stopped.  Thrips,  which  often  infest 
myrtles,  azaleas,  and  eve:i  cinerarias, 
may  be  looked  for  on  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves  ;  these  may  be  banished 
by  repeated  smokings,  but  are  rather 
tenacious.  Scale,  brown  and  white, 
infest  such  plants  as  acacia,  orange, 
neriiun,  myrtles,  etc. ;  these  may  be 
removed  by  patiently  washing  each 
leaf  with  a  tooth-brush,  and  a  mix- 
ture of  soft-soap,  sulphur,  and  tobacco- 
ju.ce.  When  the  plant  is  gone  over 
in  this  way,  syringe  well  with  clean 
warm  water.  Slugs  should  be  looked 
for  by  candle-light,  and  impaled  by  a 
skewer. 

Temperature  and  Air. — Although 
a  change  of  air  to  plants  is  of  great 
importance,  I  do  not  recommend  that 
"  the  sashes  should  be  thrown  open 
at  all  tunes  when  it  is  not  frosty,"  but 
at  all  proper  periods  when  it  can  be 
done  without  starving  the  plants  by 
cold.  From  November  until  March, 
give  air  only  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
so  as  to  avoid  cold  draughts  among 
the  plants  ;  after  that  time,  it  may  be 
given  on  all  suitable  occasions  both 
back  and  front.  Seize  the  opportu- 
nity to  air  freely  on  the  mornings  of 
bright  day  8,  from  the  time  the  air  cf 
the  house  begins  to  be  sensibly  influ- 
enced by  the  sun's  rays  until  the 
meridian  is  passed,  then  begin  to 
close,  so  as  to  retain  a  portion  of  the 
solar  warmth,  and  not  allow  the 
house  to  remain  open  until  the  tem- 
perature has  declined  to  the  same 
point  as  the  external  air ;  and,  if 
possible,    every    day    that    the    sun 
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mates  the  least  appearance,  effect  a 
change  of  air,  if  only  for  an  hour, 
without  lowering  materially  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house,  that  is  to  say, 
below  the  point  at  which  plants  will 
prosper  and  flowers  continue  to  ex- 
pand, for  the  cultivator  will  of  course 
wish  to  have  flowers  in  winter  of  such 
things  as  flower  at  that  season,  and 
the  temperature  necessary  for  this 
should  be  obtained  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  sun,  and  can  be  done 
consistently  with  proper  airing,  if  the 
house  is  opened  early  and  closed 
early ;  this  should  be  his  motto 
throughout  the  season,  excepting 
from  July  to  September,  when  it  will 
not  he  necessary  to  close  the  house 
at  all,  excepting  in  boisterous  wea- 
ther; but  in  frosty  and  foggy  weather, 
fires  must  be  used  to  secure  a  tempe- 
rature between  32"  and  35°  by  night, 
and  a  degree  of  two  more  by  day,  and 
when  it  can  be  done  by  the  agency 
of  the  sun-heat,  from  10°  to  15°  more 
may  be  indulged  in,  as  the  season 
advances,  and  with  uarmth  we  can 
likewise  get  a  corresponding  amount 
of  light,  the  temperature  may  ad- 
ance  to  40°  or  45°  by  night,  and  from 
501  to  65°  on  bright  days,  or  I  should 
rather  say  the  afternoon  of  bright 
days  ;  for  I  would  always  reduce  the 
air  in  time,  so  that  the  sun  would 
raise  the  temperature  5°  or  10°  after 
the  house  is  closed.  In  September 
and  October,  when  plants  that  have 
been  placed  out  of  doors  will  be 
brought  in,  lest  they  should  be  over- 
taken by  autumnal  frosts,  and  others 
that  have  not  been  so  exposed,  will 
need  hardening,  in  order  that  they 
may  bear  the  vicissitudes  of  winter  ; 
consequently,  all  the  air  possible  may 
be  given,  only  guarding  against  frost. 
In  the  autumn  season,  mildew  may 
probably  show  itself  in  white  spots 
upon  the  stems  and  foliage  of  some 
plants ;  these  should  have  an  airy 
situation,  and  have  a  little  sulphur 
dusted  over  them. 

Cuttings. — Those  who  have  the 
convenience  of  a  Waltonian  case,  or 
hot-bed,  may  strike  cuttings  at  vari- 
ous seasons;  but  those  who  have  not 
such  conveniences,  may  strike  most 
common  greenhouse  plants  under 
bell-glasses  placed  upon  the  floor  of 


the  greenhouse  at  a  distance  from  the 
light,  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August,  and  may  raise  seeds  upon 
such  a  shelf  as  will  be  hereafter 
described,  by  placing  a  piece  of  win- 
dow-glass over  the  mouth  of  the 
seed-pot,  and  shading  with  paper 
until  the  seedlings  are  fairly  above 
ground,  after  which  time  both  the 
paper  and  glass  must  be  removed, 
in  the  evenings,  and  be  replaced 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
until  they  have  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  dispense  with  them  en- 
tirely. In  July  and  August  the 
shoots  of  mo3t  plants  will  be  found 
in  the  most  favourable  state  for  cut- 
tings, that  is  about  half  ripened,  the 
air  also  sufficiently  warm  without 
artificial  means  to  cause  them  to 
strike  root,  and  by  placing  them 
under  bell-glasses  or  hand-lights,  at 
a  distance  from  the  glass,  the  light  is 
so  modified  that  they  do  not  shrivel 
and  dry  up.  Having  filled  the  cut- 
ting-pots very  firmly  with  sifted  soil, 
in  which  an  extra  portion  of  silver- 
sand  should  be  mixed,  water  tho- 
roughly, and  whilst  the  pots  are 
draining  prepare  the  cuttings,  prick 
them  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  with 
a  small  pointed  stick,  and  close  the 
soil  about  them  by  giving  another 
slight  watering,  place  upon  the  floor 
of  the  greenhouse  with  the  bell- 
glasses  over  them,  but  remove  the 
latter  during  mild  nights,  which  will 
tend  to  prevent  leaves  rotting,  and 
the  cuttings  damping  off;  but  if  the 
nights  are  windy,  only  remove  the 
glasses  for  a  short  time ;  water  may 
not  be  required  for  several  days,  but 
this  must  be  watched  for,  and  when 
required,  sufficient  given  to  tho- 
roughly moisten  the  soil.  As  they 
are  found  to  have  struck  root,  they 
may  be  brought  near  the  light,  and 
the  bell-glasses  gradually  withdrawn 
entirely  from  them,  and  those  that 
are  well  struck  previous  to  the  end 
of  September,  potted  singly ;  but  it 
will  generally  be  best  to  leave  those 
that  are  not  struck  by  that  time  until 
the  turn  of  the  winter,  otherwise 
they  would  not  get  sufficiently  esta- 
blished before  winter.  Those  who 
have  no  other  convenience,  should 
provide  a  shelf  very  near  the  glass  ; 
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the  front  of  tlie  house,  if  a  lean-to,  is 
best ;  but  if  a  span-roofed  house,  of 
course  either  side  will  do  equally  well. 
This  shelf  should  have  a  spline  nailed 
on  to  both  edges,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  trough  ;  this  should  be  filled  with 
moss  or  sand,  into  which  the  small 
pots  containing  fresh  potted  seedlings 
or  cuttings  should  be  plunged ;  for 
if  not  plunged  in  some  such  manner, 
there  would  be  danger  of  their  roots 
becoming  too  dry. 

Placing  Plants  out  of  Doors. — 
This  is  necessary  in  order  to  properly 
ripen  the  wood  and  flower-buds  of 
many  greenhouse  plants.  They 
should  in  all  cases  be  placed  upon 
some  hard  floor,  through  which 
worms  cannot  penetrate,  and  it  is 
also  good  practice  to  surround  the 
pots  with  coal-ashes  or  moss,  to  arrest 
in  some  measure  evaporation,  and 
render  watering  less  necessary. 

Shading  the  House. — The  most 
graceful  way  of  effecting  this  is  by 
training  a  moderate  screen  of  climbing 
plants  beneath  the  roof,  upon  wires 
fixed  for  that  purpose,  but  care  must 
be  taken  that  they  do  not  run  wild, 
or  they  will  speedily  become  too 
dense  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants 
beneath  them.  Tiiey  must  likewise 
be  freely  cut  back  and  thinned  in 
autumn  after  flowering,  that  they  may 
not  obstruct  light  during  winter.  If, 
however,  no  climbers  are  used, 
"  Shaw's  Tiffany  "  is  an  admirable 
article  for  the  purpose,  and  requires 
no  rollers,  but  may  be  tacked  over 
the  outside  of  the  house,  there  to 
remain  as  long  as  it  is  wanted. 

In  the  following  directions  for 
the  treatment  of  plants,  the  kind  of 
soil  required  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
left  unnoticed,  for  sake  of  brevity  ; 
where  such  is  the  case,  the  mixture 
recommended  under  the  head  Soil 
is  to  be  used,  but  where  peat  and 
loam  are  recommended,  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  plants  do  best  in 
a  mixture  of  peat,  or  the  substitute 
for  peat  already  described,  and  the 
common  mixture  of  loam  and  dung. 
A  mixture  of  the  two  in  about  equal 
proportions,  passed  through  a  flue 
sieve,  may  likewise  form  the  standing 
compost  for  the  first  potting  of  seed- 
lings  or  cuttings.     We   shall    begin 


our  list  of  amateur's  plants  with  that 
glory  of  the  greenhouse  in  summer, 
the 

Fuchsia.  —  Strike  short-jointed 
cuttings  in  July  ;  remove  to  the  front 
shelf,  and  pot  off  in  September,  re- 
placing them  near  the  glass  during 
the  autumn  ;  keep  rather  dry  in  win- 
ter, and  repot  in  spring  into  larger 
pots  until  June,  pinching  back  ill- 
placed  shoots,  and  picking  off  flowers 
until  that  time  ;  the  pyramidal  form 
of  training  is  best,  therefore  encou- 
rage the  growth  of  the  main  stem, 
and  regulate  the  growth  of  the  side 
shoots  by  pinching  back  the  strongest, 
that  the  weaker  may  compete  with 
them  successfully  to  form  a  uniform 
plant.  By  the  end  of  August  they 
will  probably  have  done  flowering, 
when  they  may  be  set  out  of  doors 
for  a  month,  but  must  not  be  left  to 
get  frozen  ;  they  may  then  be  stored 
away  at  the  back  of  the  greenhouse, 
or  even  in  an  attic,  if  secure  from 
frost,  and  affording  them  a  moderate 
amount  of  light.  The  following  Feb- 
ruary they  mayhavetheir  side-shoots 
pruned  back  to  within  a  joint  or  two 
of  the  main  stem,  and  be  taken  out  of 
their  pots  in  March.  Some  of  the 
old  soil  to  be  shaken  from  their  roots, 
the  latter  slightly  pruned,  and  then 
be  repotted  in  clean  pots,  taking  care 
to  work  the  new  soil  amongst  their 
roots  with  a  pointed  stick.  They  may 
then  be  encouraged  to  grow,  and  will 
flower  earlier  than  the  young  plants. 
Soil,  peat  and  loam. 

Chrysanthemums. — These  are  fine 
things  for  the  autumn  months,  and 
are  grown  on  single  stems  to  great 
perfection  by  professors  of  the  art, 
but  those  who  cannot  aim  at  such 
perfection,  may  still  enjoy  them. 
And  so  long  as  they  have  roomy  pots 
and  are  never  allowed  to  get  dry  at 
the  root,  they  will  flourish,  but  some 
little  training  will  be  necessary,  and 
liquid  manure  will  improve  them 
towards  the  flowering  period.  The 
very  simple  plan  of  dividing  the  old 
pUnts  in  March,  and  potting  a  very 
small  morsel  in  each  pot,  to  be  nursed 
for  a  month  in  the  greenhouse,  then 
to  be  grown  out  of  doors  throughout 
the  summer,  with  occasional  potting 
into  larger  pots,  and  pinching  back 
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the  shoots  two  or  three  times  pre- 
vious to  the  end  of  July,  and  then 
tying  them  out  nicely,  will  produce 
very  respectable  plants,  which  will 
only  require  protection  while  in 
flower. 

Primula  sinensis. — Sow  seeds  in 
May,  covering  with  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  of  fine  soil,  and  a  piece  of  glass 
over  the  pot.  As  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  select  the  strongest. 
and  transplant  five  into  a  four-inch 
pot,  which  must  be  again  separated 
and  potted  singly  into  four-inch  pots 
when  they  have  attained  to  the 
height  of  two  inches.  As  they  flower 
best  in  rather  small  pots,  they  will 
need  no  other  shift  but  to  be  placed 
out  of  doors  from  June  to  September, 
having  all  blossoms  that  show  them- 
selves during  that  period  removed; 
as  they  are  liable  to  damp  off;  water 
cautiously  in  winter.  Soil,  peat  and 
loam. 

Cineraria. — Sow  seeds,  and  treat 
as  the  primula,  until  September,  when 
they  must  be  shifted  into  seven-inch 
pots,  and  taken  to  a  liijht,  airy  shelf, 
in  the  greenhouse.  They  are  ex- 
tremely impatient  of  frost,  and  sub- 
ject to  green -fly,  which,  if  not 
destroyed,  will  speedily  ruin  them. 
After  flowering,  offsets  may  be  taken 
off",  and  treated  as  seedlings,  and  the 
old  plant  thrown  away  as  useless. 

Calceolarias. — The  seeds  of  these 
are  extremely  small ;  therefore  pre- 
pare the  pot  for  sowing  them,  by 
ramming  the  soil  very  hard.  Water 
the  soil  before  sowing  the  seeds,  and 
cover  only  with  the  piece  of  glass  ; 
for  if  covered  with  soil,  they  would 
not  get  through.  When  they  have 
fairly  vegetated,  and  the  plants  can 
be  removed  in  small  clusters  upon 
the  point  of  a  knife,  prepare  other 
pots  to  transplant  the  small  patches 
into :  this  will  accelerate  their  growth, 
and  when  large  enough  to  handle,  pot 
single  plants  in  the  smallest  pots, 
keeping  them  up  near  the  glass.  All 
througb  the  winter,  repot  as  they 
require  it,  until  in  spring  they  are 
put  into  seven-inch  pots,  in  which 
they  may  flower.  Stake  out  their 
flower-stems  before  they  get  broken 
down.     Soil,  peat  and  loam. 

Calceolarias,     shrubby.  —  These 


strike  best  in  autumn,  out  of  doors, 
in  a  shaded  spot.  When  struck,  pot 
into  three  or  four-inch  pots,  in  which 
they  will  stand  until  spring,  when 
they  may  have  a  good  shift  into  the 
pots  they  are  to  flower  in.  Give 
liquid  manure,  and  stop  straggling 
shoots  by  pinching,  to  regulate  the 
form  of  the  plant ;  but  as  they  pro- 
duce their  flowers  upon  the  points  of 
the  young  shoots,  this  must  not  be 
carried  to  excess. 

Pelargoniums,  or  florists'  gera- 
niums.— Strike  cuttings  from  the  old 
flowering  shoots  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  out  of  flower ;  put  them  round 
the  side  of  a  pot ;  give  no  water  for  a 
few  days,  and  place  them  on  a  shelf 
in  the  sun  ;  for  these  cuttings  are 
impatient  of  moisture  until  they  have 
formed  a  callosity.  If  sufficiently 
rooted  in  September,  they  may  be 
potted  singly  into  three-inch  pots, 
kept  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  house, 
aud  encouraged  to  grow.  If  nicely 
established  in  March,  they  may  be 
put  into  five-inch  pots,  and  have  their 
shoots  pinched  ;  they  will  then  make 
nice  little  flowering  plants.  Alter 
flowering,  place  out  of  doors  to 
harden,  and  in  August  cut  well  back, 
so  as  to  insure  a  dwarf,  compact  spe- 
cimen. As  soon  as  their  new  growth 
begins,  shake  them  out  of  their  pots, 
trim  their  roots,  and  repot  in  pots 
the  same  size  as  those  they  came  out 
of,  or  smaller,  if  the  plants  are  weak  ; 
place  in  a  shaded  spot,  and  water 
overhead  with  a  rose.  In  September, 
remove- to  au  airy  shelf  in  the  green- 
house for  the  winter,  taking  care  to 
water  cautiously,  and  not  to  wet  the 
foliage,  as  water  upon  the  leaves  in 
winter  causes  them  to  spot  and  turn 
yellow.  In  February,  shift  from 
tive-inch  to  seven  or  eight-inch  pots, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plant,  and  place  in  the  warmest  and 
lightest  situation  at  command;  pinch 
their  shoots  till  the  end  of  April,  after 
which  they  must  be  allowed  to  run 
up  for  flowering.  When  spproaching 
the  flowering  period,  use  liquid  ma- 
nure.    Soil,  peat  and  loam. 

Horseshoe  Geraniums. — Put  in 
cuttings  in  August ;  place  in  front  of 
a  wall  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  give  no 
water  for  a  fortnight,    after    which 
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•water  with  caution :  keep  just  free 
from  frost  during  winter ;  in 
spring,  pot  nice  busby  plants  in  six- 
incb  pots  ;  place  out  of  doors  in  sum- 
mer; pinch  back  long  sboots,  and 
pick  off  blossoms;  towards  autumn, 
withhold  water,  so  as  to  ripen  the 
wood  ;  when  housed,  give  them  the 
warmest  end ;  water  with  liquid 
manure,  and  allow  them  to  flower. 

Cyclamens,  of  which  there  are  now 
several  distinct  varieties,  are  good 
things  for  winter  flowering.  If  bulbs 
of  the  named  variety  are  bought, 
procure  them  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber, put  at  once  in  peat  and  loam, 
and  set  out  of  doors,  they  will  break 
into  growth  at  their  natural  season, 
and  may  then  be  placed  in  an  aiiy 
part  of  the  greenhouse  to  flower. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
and  must  be  left  two  years  in  their 
seed-pet  before  they  are  fit  to  pot 
singly. 

Hydrangea.  —  These  are  showy 
summer-flowering  plants,  and  a  few 
may  be  grown  to  assist  in  dressing 
vases,  stepe,  or  balconies.  As  they 
may,  if  kept  rather  dry,  be  put  away 
under  the  greenhouse  stage  in  winter, 
in  spring  they  must  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  hare  good-sized  puts,  and 
plenty  of  liquid  manure.  The  weak 
shoots  must  be  thinned  out,  so  that 
the  principal  shoots  on  which  the 
next  year's  flower  is  to  appear  may  be 
as  strong  as  possible.  The  variegated 
variety  is  worth  growing  for  its  fo- 
liage ;  their  flowers  may  be  changed 
to  blue  by  mixing  iron  filings  and 
scales  from  the  smith's  forge  in  the 
eoil.  And  very  neat  flowering  speci- 
mens, only  six  inches  high,  may  be 
had  by  taking  off  the  points  of  the 
strongest  shoots  in  September,  in- 
serting them  in  three-inch  pots.  Tie 
up  their  heavy  leaves  to  a  small  stick  ; 
water  freely,  so  as  never  to  allow 
them  to  flag ;  place  under  bell- 
glasses  till  struck.  The  following 
season  they  will  each  produce  a  large 
truss  of  flower. 

Campanula  pyramidalis,  chimney 
campanula,  may  be  increased  by 
offsets  taken  from  the  side  of  the 
flowering  plant,  or  may  be  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  spring,  and,  like  other 
small  seeds,  should  be  sown  on  firm 


soil  and  very  slightly  covered.  Place 
over  the  pot  a  piece  of  glass  to  pre- 
serve the  surface  from  the  drying 
effect  of  the  air,  yet  care  must  be 
taken  (and  it  holds  good  in  all  cases 
where  seed-pots  are  covered  in  this 
way),  that  the  glass  is  taken  off  at 
some  period  when  the  air  is  still,  to 
dry  the  foliage  of  the  seedlings,  or 
they  would  damp  off.  Pot  a  few  only 
of  the  strongest  plants,  the  rest  may 
be  nursed  on  an  outside  border,  as 
they  are  almost  hardy.  As  they  pro- 
gress in  size,  shift  into  larger  pots, 
and  pick  away  all  side-shoots,  so 
as  to  concentrate  the  strength  of 
the  plant  in  the  main  stem. 

Tree  Violets. — To  form  these,  take 
runners  of  the  double  purple  and 
white  violets  ;  pot  them,  and,  as  they 
grow,  carefully  pick  off  all  side- 
shoots  or  runners,  until  the  stem  has 
attained  the  desired  height.  Turn 
them  out  of  doors  the  moment  they 
have  done  flowering  in  a  shaded  place 
until  November;  frequently  water 
overhead,  as  they  are  much  subjected 
to  red  spider ;  and  when  taken  into 
the  greenhouse  give  them  an  airy 
situation,  they  cannot  bear  confine- 
ment. 

Mlgnonnette.— This  must  be  sown 
in  the  pots  it  is  intended  to  flower  in  ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  lnrge  enough 
to  handle,  they  may  be  thinned  to  one 
or  three  in  each  pot,  according  to  the 
time  of  year  it  is  sown ;  if  sown  in 
May,  for  tree  or  pyramid  al  specimens, 
then  one  plant  in  a  pot  will  be  suffi- 
cient, and  may  be  trained  in  the  form 
desired  by  pinching  off  all  flowers  as 
they  appear,  and  such  shoots  as  are 
not  wanted  for  the  form  desired. 
These  will  flower  in  autumn  and 
winter.  Those  sown  in  August  may 
have  three  plants  left  in  each  pot,  the 
blossoms  to  be  pinched  off  during 
autumn  to  form  dwarf  flowering 
masses  in  spring.  Mignonnette  may 
be  grown  throughout  in  a  light  situa- 
tion in  the  greenhouse.  In  giving 
water,  avoid  as  much  as  possible  w  et- 
ting  the  stems  and  leaves,  as  this 
plant  is  impatient  of  moisiure  about 
its  stem  and  leaves,  although  its 
roots  must  not  be  stinted,  and  liquid 
manure  may  be  given  when  once  it 
has  attained  to  a  flowering  state. 
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Daphne  Indica. — A  favourite  with 
everybody — is  best  grafted  on  the 
wood  laurel.  Place  established  plants 
in  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse 
to  make  their  new  growth  after 
flowering  in  the  spring,  to  be  repotted, 
if  requiring  it,  at  the  same  time  ;  soil, 
peat  and  loam.  To  be  placed  out  of 
doors  in  August  for  lour  or  five 
weeks. 

Heliotrope,  or  "  cherry  pie." — - 
Strike  cuttings  in  August;  the  fol- 
lowing spring  select  the  strongest 
plants  and  pot  into  five-inch  pots, 
and  as  they  grow  pinch  back  the 
shoots  most  determiuedly  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  well-shaped  plants. 
In  June  pot  into  nine-inch  pots ; 
place  out  of  doors  and  frequently 
water  overhead.  By  beginning  of 
September  they  will  be  good  speci- 
mens to  take  in  for  flowering  all  the 
autumn  and  spring.  Old  plants,  if 
cut  back  and  watered  with  liquid 
manure,  will  produce  several  crops  of 
flowers  during  the  season. 

Aloysia  citriodora,  or  sweet  ver- 
bena.— Treat  as  heliotrope.  Too 
much  water  cannot  be  used  upon  this 
with  the  syringe  in  summer,  as  it  is 
much  subject  to  the  red  spider. 

Lmum  Jlavam  and  L.  triginum. — 
Treat  exactly  as  above,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  stopping  the  shoots  ; 
these  being  more  compact  in  their 
habit,  will  not  require  it. 

Petunias. — The  double  and  other 
choice  varieties  make  fine  objects  in 
spring  when  well  grown.  Strike  in 
June,  pot  out  as  soon  as  struck,  pinch 
back,  and  tie  the  shoots  out,  con- 
tinuing to  shift  until  they  are,  in  Sep- 
tember, placed  in  nine-inch  pots,  in 
which  they  will  flower.  They  must 
be  grown  in  the  greenhouse  with 
plenty  of  light,  and  air,  and  liquid 
manure. 

Nerium  splendens,  or  oleander, 
may  be  stuck  in  a  phial  of  water, 
suspended  in  a  sunny  window,  and 
when  so  struck,  may  be  potted  in 
soil.  These  are  thirsty  plants,  and 
require  to  stand  in  a  pan  of  water 
through  the  summer;  and  as  they 
flower  at  the  points  of  the  strongest 
shoots,  pruning  should  be  used  only  to 
thin  out  weak  shoots,  and  occasionally 
cut  back  any  ill-placed  branches. 


Many  other  greenhouse  plants 
may  be  classed  under  one  head,  and 
amongst  these  are  some  of  the  finest 
ornaments  of  the  greenhouse,  such 
as  acacias,  cytisuses,  veronicas,  abu- 
tilons,  coromllas,  myrtles,  etc.  Cut- 
tings of  all  these  may  be  put  in  in 
July  and  August.  Take  pieces  of  the 
young,  unripened  wood,  cut  to  a  joint, 
as  roots  are  emitted  more  readily 
from  a  joint  than  from  any  other  part 
of  the  stem.  In  spring  they  may  be 
potted  off  into  pots  no  larger  than 
their  roots  really  require,  for  until 
the  roots  of  a  young  plant  touch  the 
sides  of  the  pots  they  are  placed  in, 
their  progress  is  often  slow,  and  there 
is  also  danger  of  a  large  mass  of  soil 
becoming  sour  before  the  plmt  can 
appropriate  it ;  it  is  better,  there- 
fore, to  put  into  small  pots  at  first, 
and  to  shift  into  larger  as  they  require 
it.  Once  in  a  year  is  generally  suffi- 
cient to  shift  this  class  of  plants,  and 
when  once  they  have  attained  to  the 
size  which  it  is  desirable  they  should 
not  exceed,  their  branches  may  be  cut 
back,  immediately  alter  the  flowering 
period,  and  the  plant  taken  out  of  its 
put,  the  exhausted  soil  partly  shaken 
out,  and  its  roots  pruned  back  ;  the 
plant  may  then  be  placed  again  in  the 
same  size  pot  to  that  it  came  out  of. 
observing  in  repotting  to  fill  up  all 
interstices,  and  press  the  soil  very 
firm.  Syringe  the  plants  to  encou- 
rage a  fresh  growth,  and  in  July  or 
August  place  out  of  doors  to  ripen 
wood. 

Hyacinths,  and  other  Dutch  bulbs, 
should  be  potted  in  September,  and 
should  be  covered  six  inches  deep 
with  cinder-ashes,  until  they  have 
filled  the  pots  with  roots  ;  if  grown 
in  glasses,  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
dark  closet  until  they  have  filled 
the  glass  with  roots,  it  being  of 
importance  to  get  the  roots  in  ad- 
vance of  the  flower-stem  ;  they  may 
then  be  brought  forward  in  the 
warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse. 

Richardia  JEthiopica,  a  plant 
much  grown  by  amateur  gardeners, 
is  a  half  aquatic,  and  therefore  de- 
lights to  stand  in  a  pan  of  water, 
which,  however,  should  be  withdrawn 
when  the  plant  has  done  flowering, 
and  shows  symptoms  of  shedding  its 
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foliage.  In  August  the  bulbs  may  be 
separated,  and  planted  three  in  a 
nine-inch  pot. 

Climbers. —  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  most  useful : — Abutilon 
striatum,  Acacia  dealbata,  A.  vestita, 
Akebia   quinata,   Bignonia    capensis, 

B.  capreolata,  B  jasminoides.  Brachy- 
sema  hybrida,  Cissus  antarctica,  Cle- 
matis iudivitsa  lobata,  Cobtea  scandens, 

C.  scandens  variegata,  Convolvulus 
canariense,  Dolichos  lignosus,  Fagelia 


bituminosa,  Gelsemium  sempervirens, 
Hibbertiadentata, H.  grossulariaefolia, 
H.  volubilis,  Jasuiinum  azoricum,  J. 
granditlorum,  Kennedy  a  coccinea,  K. 
inophylla  floribunda  (and  several 
others),  Lapageria  roRea,  Passiflora 
caerulea,  P.  edulis.  Plumbago  capen- 
sis, Pylogine  suavis,  Rhyncospermum 
jasminoides,  Sollya  heterophylla, 
Tacsonia  ignea,  etc. 

H.  Howlett. 


THE  POLYANTHUS. 


Raising  Seedlings. — The  poly- 
anthus grower  may  be  supposed  to 
have  in  his  possession  now  a  tew  pods 
of  ripe  seed.  What  shall  he  do  with 
it?  I  say  sow  it  directly,  say  within 
an  hour  of  having  read  this.  The 
best  mode  of  procedure  is  to  till  large 
pans  or  boxes  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  maiden  loam,  one  part  rotten 
cow  or  horse-dung,  one  part  leaf- 
mould,  and  one  part  silver-sand.  The 
prudent  cultivator  will  either  bake  or 
boil  the  compost  before  sowing  the 
seeds.  To  bake  it,  place  it  in  a  hot 
oven  for  a  few  hours.  The  easiest 
way,  however,  is  to  boil  it,  as  that  is 
accomplished  by  first  tilling  the  pans 
with  the  mixture,  and  then  watering 
it  freely  with  boiling  water,  and  when 
the  soil  is  cool  sow  the  seeds.  It  is 
very  easy  to  say  "  sow  the  seeds." 
The  proper  way  to  do  it  is  to  sprinkle 
them  thinly  on  the  soil,  and  then 
very  lightly  cover  them  with  very 
fine  earth  of  any  kind,  enough  to 
hide  them  and  no  more.  These  seed- 
pans  ought  not  to  require  any  more 
water  till  the  seedling  plants  are  up, 
and  the  proper  place  for  them  is  a 
cold  frame  facing  the  north,  a  sheet 
of  paper,  or  a  tile  or  slate,  or  empty 
pan  laid  over  each,  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration, aud  after  ten  days  from  the 
date  of  sowing  to  be  looked  at  daily, 
and  the  moment  the  seedlings  appear 
remove  the  covering.  But  suppose 
they  do  want  water  before  the  speeds 
germinate,  there's  the  rub  !  Well, 
if  you  fill  a  waier-pot  and  put  on  the 
rose,    and    give  the    pans    a    good 


drenching,  you  will  wash  every  seed 
away,  and  make  an  end  of  your 
troubles  completely,  for  you  will  pro- 
bably not  see  a  single  plant  in  any 
pan  which  has  been  so  operated  on. 
But  there  are  more  ways  of  killing 
a  dog,  etc.  The  neat  way  to  water 
these  seed-pans,  and  all  other  seed- 
pans,  is  to  quietly  lower  them  into 
a  tub  of  water,  and  leave  them  there 
till  the  soil  is  wetted  through.  Don't 
drop  them  in  carelessly,  so  that  they 
will  be  instantly  submerged,  or  the 
seeds  will  be  floated  up  with  the 
rush  of  bubbles;  but  gently  rest  them 
on  empty  pots,  bricks,  etc.,  so  that 
they  are  plunged  to  the  rim,  and  no 
deeper ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  water 
does  not  spread  over  the  surface  at 
all.  Now  for  a  last  word  on  this 
subject.  It  is  the  one  great  secret  of 
raising  seedling  polyanthuses,  auri- 
culas, and  a  hundred  other  good 
things.  I  am  afraid  to  state  it  in  a 
few  words  in  a  book  which  is  sold 
for  fourpence,  because  in  value  it  is 
above  rubies ;  but  there  is  no  alter- 
native, and  here  goes.  The  soil  in 
the  seed-pans  should  never  be  dry.  If 
it  ever  gets  dry,  you  may  expect  that 
some  of  the  best  seeds  will  perish. 
You  may,  indeed,  have  plenty  of 
plants  even  if  the  seed-pans  are  very 
carelessly  treated,  and  are  many  times 
dry  before  the  plants  appear.  But  I 
repeat  that  dryness  at  any  time  is 
sure  to  kill  the  best  seeds,  so  those 
who  are  most  watchful  are  likely  to 
have  the  best  seedlings  out  of  a 
batch. 
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It  is  a  good  plan  to  divide  a 
parcel  of  seed  into  two  parts,  to  sow 
one  part  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  the 
other  part  to  be  kept  till  spring.  If 
you  have  plenty,  adopt  this  plan  ;  if 
not,  then  sow  all  at  once,  and   pot 


at  once  and  see  if  there  is  green-fly 
or  red-spider  on  any  of  theoi,  and 
the  only  way  to  ascertain  is  to  search 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  If  you 
find  fly  or  spider,  be  brisk  with 
remedies.      Tobacco-water     applied 


separately  all  the  seedlings  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 

Take  cask  of  Old  Plants. — If 
they  are  in  the  full  sun  now,  they 
will  be  nicely  roasted  and  half  killed. 
If  you  want  to  keep  them,  let  them 
be  shaded  from  eleven  to  three,  and 
let  them  have  plenty  of  water.     Go 


with  a  brush  is  a  good  and  cheap 
remedy.  Better  still  the  "  Aphis 
wash,"'  sent  out  by  the  City  Soap 
Company.  Pour  out  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  treacle  like  fluid,  add  half  a 
pint  of  water,  mix  well,  and  wash  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  the 
mixture.     If  the  use  of  a  brush  is  too 
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tedious  a  process,  lay  the  plants  on 
their  sides  in  a  row,  and  syringe  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  the 
mixture.  To  prevent  waste  it  would 
be  well  to  have  made  a  "  drenching- 
board,"  as  figured  at  page  121  of 
the  third  volume  of  the  Fi.oeal 
WoEtn. 

Peopeettes. — An  immense  num- 
ber of  the  seedling  plants  will  promise 
to  be  almost  good,  and  the  grower 
must  have  the  courage  to  destroy 
them.  The  defect  which  is  most 
likely  to  meet  with  foolish  indulgence 
is  irregularity  in  the  "  bars."  some 
flowers  in  a  truss  having  the  bars 
good  and  complete,  others  being  with- 
out them  altogether.     The  moet  im- 


portant points  are  a  circular  outline, 
a  round  eye,  all  the  divisions  of  the 
same  size,  and  the  edges  smooth, 
without  notches  or  frilling ;  the 
ground  colour  deep  and  rich — it  may 
be  crimson,  maroon,  or  black — it 
must  be  velvety  ;  the  "  bars"  should 
divide  the  flower  into  five  principal 
or  ten  secondary  divisions,  and  they 
ought  to  be  geometrically  precise  in 
arrangement,  and  sharp  and  bright, 
nowhere  blending  with  the  body 
colour.  The  truss  should  carry  not 
less  than  five  blooms  ;  seven,  if  well 
expanded,  are  to  be  preferred.  The 
flower-stalk  should  be  stiff  and  strong, 
the  leaves  large  and  of  a  fine  bright 
green.  Fido  Fides. 


ADVERSARIA. 


I  hope  to  be  able,  under  this  head, 
to  convey  a  few  useful  hints  and  ad- 
vices without  consuming  much  space, 
or  taxing  myself  to  write  a  long  essay, 
which,  when  written,  might  exhaust 
your  patience  to  read  it.  If  "  brevity 
is  the  soul  of  wit,"  this  will  be  a  very 
wittv  paper. 

Blue  rEYDRANGEA*  may  bp  seen 
in  thousands  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
this  season.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
them  must  search  for  them  ;  and  they 
will  be  found  chiefly  in  that  part  of 
the  grounds  which  is  denominated 
"the  park,"  and  which  lies  on  the 
side  most  remote  from  the  railway 
station,  beyond  the  wing  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  orange  trees. 
These  blue  hydrangeas  put  me  to 
shame,  and  I  confess  myself  a  booby 
to  have  said  a  word  against  them  in 
these  respectable  pages.  They  are 
truly  beautiful;  I  have  never  seen 
the  like  of  them  ;  the  plants  of  great 
size,  covered  with  many  large  heads 
of  flowers,  the  colour  of  which  very 
nearly  approximates  to  what,  in  de- 
scribing hyacinths,  is  called  "porce- 
lain blue."  There  is  no  mystery 
attaching  to  these  hydrangeas.  Last 
year  some  blue  flowers  were  produced 
by  Mr.  Williams,  who  has  charge  of  the 
gardening  in  the  interiorof  the  palace. 
I  saw  those,  and  thought  them  poor. 


Indeed,  I  had  those  very  examples  in 
my  mind  when  I  ventured  to  sneer  at 
blue  hydrangeas,  and  was  properly 
rebuked  by  Mrs.  Watney.  Mr.  Gor- 
don,who  superintends  the  whole  of  the 
gardening  and  arboriculture  outside 
the  walls  of  the  building,  struck  a 
vast  number  of  cuttings  of  the  blue 
hydrangeas,  and  this  season  planted 
them  out  in  pure  loam  of  that  hazel 
colour  and  silky  texture  in  which  the 
common  brake  grows  so  luxuriantly. 
The  result  is  a  grand  display,  which 
is  now  in  perfection,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  for  a  few  weeks  to  come. 
When  I  first  caught  sight  of  them  at 
some  little  distance,  I  exclaimed, 
"What!  have  yon  been  bedding  out 
Statice  lJolfordi?"  Mr.  Gordon  re- 
plied, "Wait  a  bit,  you'll  soon  know 
what  they  are."  And  I  did  soon 
know.  I  hope  you  will  also  know  for 
yourself,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with 
my  account  of  the  matter. 

Standard  Gebanitjms  are  often 
grown  for  decoration,  and  they  are 
valuable  both  because  of  their  beauty 
and  their  uncommon  appearance. 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Alma,  Flower 
of  Spring,  Mrs.  Pollock,  Sunset, 
Luna,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  Golden 
Chain,  as  the  most  distinct  in  their 
several  classes,  are  the  best  seven 
kinds  to  begin  with  for  the  formation 
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of  a  collection  of  standards  for  group- 
ing. But  as  to  the  sorts,  there  need 
be  no  restriction  ;  select  according  to 
your  own  taste  and  judgment,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  you  will  not  only 
produce  standards,  but  the  heads  of 
your  standards  will  grow  much  faster 
than  plants  of  the  same  kinds  grow 
in  the  ordinary  way.  You  want  for 
the  purpose  a  number  of  stout, 
straight-stemmed  geraniums  of  any 
kind ;  generally  inferior  kinds  are 
chosen  because  they  are  to  be  used 
only  for  their  stems.  The  best  of  all 
for  the  purpose  are  seedlings  that 
have  grown  straight  up  to  a  height  of 
one  to  three  feet,  as  the  sacrifice  of 
their  heads  is  a  matter  of  very  little 
consequence.  On  these  stems  graft 
the  sorts  required  in  the  way  shown 


course,  have  been  cut  back.  Cut  the 
graft  to  a  clean  wedge,  so  as  to  fit  in 
the  slit,  so  that  the  bark  of  graft  and 
stock  will  meet  on  both  sides,  if 
possible  ;  if  that  is  not  possible,  they 
must  meet  on  one  side.  Tie  up  mode- 
rately firm  with  worsted  thread,  and 
paint  over  with  grafting  mastic  or 
with  clav  paint.  The  work  is  now 
done.  Place  the  grafted  plants  in  a 
shaded  pit  or  frame  or  greenhouse ; 
give  only  as  much  water  as  will  just 
keep  them  from  flagging.  On  fine 
mornings  sprinkle  the  tops  slightly. 
Beware  of  strong  sunshine  or  cold 
draughts.  Three  weeks  after  putting 
on  the  grafts  loosen  the  bandage 
slightly ;  but  do  not  remove  it  till 
six  weeks  from  the  date  of  grafting. 
If  grafts  are  put  on  now,  there  will 
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THE  SCION  AND   STOCK    MADE   BEADY  TO   FIT. 


in  the  cut.  This  is  the  easiest  of  all 
grafting  operations,  and  really  re- 
quires but  little  practice  to  make  the 
operator  perfect.  Cut  back  the  stock 
to  a  place  where  the  wood  is  half 
ripe ;  it  must  be  sound  and  hard,  but 
neither  green  nor  brown.  Let  the 
scion  be  in  the  same  half-ripe  state. 
Split  the  stock  down  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half,  and  if  possible  chose 
a  place  for  the  top  of  the  stock  where 
it  breaks  into  two  branches.  The 
fork  will  be  just  the  place  for  insert- 
ing the  graft.  Such  a  place  has  been 
chosen  in  the  case  represented,  the 
projecting  arms  being  the  remains  of 
two  shoots  at  that  point,  which,  of 


be  time  to  get  the  junction  well 
ripened  before  winter,  and  if  the 
grafted  plants  are  put  in  the  stove  in 
January  they  will  make  a  fine  growth 
for  next  summer's  use.  The  leaves 
and  shoots  of  the  stock  must  be  re- 
moved by  degrees  until  the  head  alone 
takes  all  the  sap. 

Clay  Paint  foe  Hekeaceous 
CrKAFTiNG. — Take  some  soft  clay  and 
knead  it  with  a  little  water  till  it  is 
of  a  pasty  consistency  ;  then  put  it 
into  a  clean  vessel  with  a  little  more 
water  and  work  it  about  with  an  old 
brush  till  it  is  of  the  thickness  of 
cream,  free  from  grit,  and  semi- 
liquid.  Paint  the  graft  with  this,  and 
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shake  over  the  paint  a  little  dry  sand. 
Then  paint  again  and  again,  each 
time  shaking  over  a  little  dry  sand, 
but  always  allowing  the  sand  to  dry 
before  applying  another  coat. 

The  Best  Beddees. — The  best 
bedders  for  amateurs  are  those  which 
are  used  in  greatest  quantities  at  great 
places.  Amateur  cultivators  generally 
suppose  that  in  great  places  the  means 
and  appliances  are  so  perfect  that  the 
planters  there  have  ten  chances  to  an 
amateur's  one.  This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. I  have  seen  the  propagating 
and  keeping  places  at  all  the  great 
gardens,  and  I  can  say  that  in  nearly 
every  case  the  millions  of  bedding 
plants  produced,  are  the  result  not  of 
first-rate  appliances  but  of  appliances 
wretchedly  imperfect,  and  so  far  in- 
ferior to  what  most  amateurs  possess 
that  the  managers  of  the  great  places 
are  really  those  who  deserve  commis- 
seration.  I  shall  not  go  into  details 
upon  this  subject ;  suffice  it  that  at 
Kew,  Crystal  Palace,  Victoria  Park, 
in  fact  everywhere  at  places  of  note, 
the  bedding  stock  is  got  up  in  ram- 
shackle pits  and  frames,  and  houses  of 
the  most  makeshift  character,  and  it 
is  not  by  first-class  glass  that  suc- 
cesses are  insured.  But  the  fact  is 
important,  because  it  teaches  that  the 
plants  found  most  serviceable  at  great 
places  are  those  that  are  most  to  be 
relied  on  for  display  of  colour,  and 
which  also  have  constitutions  that 
adapt  them  to  a  certain  degree  of  hard 
treatment. 

Among  geraniums  there  are  a  few 
that  surpass  all  the  rest  in  absolute 
usefulness.  Stella,  crimson  scarlet, 
is  certainly  the  finest  bedding  gera- 
nium known.  Attraction,  scarlet,  is 
better  than  either  Tom  Thumb  or 
Crystal  Palace,  but  it  is  not  much 
grown,  and,  in  place  of  it,  Crystal 
Palace  Scarlet  may  be  used  with 
safety.  The  last  named  differs  from 
Tom  Thumb  in  being  of  more  upright 
growth,  and  producing  a  richer  and 
more  continuous  display  of  flowers. 
The  fourth  of  this  series  is  Christina, 
which  in  its  colour  and  style  is  not  yet 
surpassed  as  a  bedder. 

Among  verbenas,  the  most  useful 
is  Purple  King;  the  next  most  useful, 
Mrs.   Holl'ord,    Lord   Raglan,   Fox- 


hunter,  and  Ocean  Pearl,  which  are 
all  true  bedders,  and  never  fail  to 
produce  the  effect  desired  of  them 
when  properly  treated. 

Tropajolums  (Lobbianum  section) 
of  varied  kinds  abound  ;  but  the  best 
are  Elegans,  Eclipse,  and  Conqueror. 
The  last  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr. 
Gordon,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  it 
is  this  season  planted  on  the  rose 
mount,  where  visitors  curious  in  these 
matters  may  recognize  it  by  its  fine 
scarlet  flowers  and  exceedingly  glau- 
cous leaves. 

Lobelias  (of  the  speciosa  breed) 
abound.and  several  of  them  are  of  emi- 
nent service  in  bedding.  The  best  are 
the  true  speciosa,  which  is  a  fine  deep 
blue  ;  Blue  King,  which  is  a  clear  sky- 
blue  ;  Paxtoniana,  creamy  white  and 
pale  blue  ;  and  Compacta,  which  is  of 
very  dwarfy  compact  habit. 

Among  silvery-leaved  plants,  Cen- 
taurea  ragusina  is  the  grandest  of  all. 
There  are  few  who  know  how  to 
manage  this,  and  hence  mauy  in- 
quiries come  to  hand.  I  have  by  a 
regular  course  of  experimental  cul- 
ture mastered  it  completely,  and  I 
can  tell  you  in  a  word  how  to  do  it. 
Plant  a  few  strong  specimens  in  a 
rather  dry  sheltered  position  in  sandy 
soil.  Take  during  the  summer  as 
many  side-shoots  as  you  can  obtain 
from  those  and  from  all  others  in 
beds,  ribbons,  etc.;  strike  these  side- 
shoots  and  house  them  in  the  usual 
way,  and  keep  them  rather  dry  all 
winter.  The  plants  put  out  in  the 
selected  position  are  to  remain  there 
all  the  winter.  If  a  mild  winter,  they 
will  all  survive.  If  a  severe  winter, 
they  will  not  all  perish.  Those  that 
survive  will  next  season  flower,  and 
seed  abundantly.  Sow  all  the  seeds, 
and  go  on  again  in  the  same  way. 
This  routine  is  soon  told.  It  is  worth 
a  ten-pound  note  in  cash  to  any  one 
who  for  either  trade  or  artistic  rea- 
sons wishes  to  grow  a  stock  of  this 
grandest  of  bedding  plants.  It  may 
be  well  to  add  that  C.  ragusina  and 
C.  candidissima  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  but  the  first  is  the  proper  name 
for  it. 

Next  to  Centaurea  candidissima, 
the  best  silvery-leaved  plant  is  Cine- 
raria maritima,  which  may  be  struck 
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from  cuttings  at  any  time  without 
heat,  and  which,  if  allowed  to  flower, 
produces  seed  abundantly.  The  next 
best,  or  we  may  say  the  equal  of  the 
best,  but  of  quite  different  habit,  is 
Cerastium  tomentoaum.  Plant  where 
it  can  remain,  and  it  will  be  found 
quite  hardy,  and  in  spring  will  bloom 
beautifully.  After  blooming,  it  should 
be  cut  close  back,  and  will  soon  grow 
again  and  be  as  beautiful  as  ever. 

The  best  crimson  and  purple- 
leaved  bedders  are  Coleus  Verschaf- 
felti,  Amaranthus  nielancholiras,  and 
Perilla  Nankinensis.  The  first  must 
be  increased  by  cuttings  on  a  hot-bed 
in  spring ;  the  other  two  can  be 
raised  freely  from  seed  sown  in  pans, 
very  thinly  covered,  and  placed  in  a 
very  mild  heat  in  February  or  March. 
The  more  hardy  and  less  attractive 
purple  orach  (Atriphx  hortensis  ru- 
bra) is  not  to  be  despised.  This  plant 
will  always  propagate  itself  if  allowed 
to  do  so,  and  its  own  way  is  the  best 
way,  because  then  they  come  at  the 
season  which  suits  them  best.  Allow 
a  few  plants  to  grow  as  they  please 
in  the  shrubbery,  rockery,  or  border. 
They  will  flower  and  seed  freely.  Do 
not  distuib  the  soil  till  some  time  in 
the  next  April ;  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  plants  where  the  seed  was 
shed.  On  a  showery  day  lift  them 
with  a  trowel,  and  plant  where  re- 
quired, and  they  will  grow  ten  times 
more  freely  and  more  handsome  than 
by  any  artificial  treatment.  Self- 
sown  plants  growing  in  the  full  sun 
have  leaves,  three  or  more  inches 
broad,  and  of  the  richest  shade  of 
bronzy  purple. 

Annuals  for  Next  Season. — 
The  finest  show  of  annuals  early  in 
the  summer  is  to  be  had  only  by 
autumn  sowing.  During  the  latter 
half  of  August  and  the  first  half  of 
September  is  the  best  season  to  get 
them  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
winter  ;  if  sown  earlier  they  get  too 
forward,  and  are  apt  to  Puffer  from 
frost.  An  open  quarter  sheltered 
from  the  north  is  to  be  preferred,  and 


the  ground  should  be  as  hard  as 
flint.  On  this  hard  surface  lay  down 
a  shallow  bed  of  poor  sandy  soil,  and 
on  that  sow  the  sor:s  in  rows  pretty 
close  together,  each  marked  with  a 
good  sized  tally.  Iu  gardens  that 
are  very  dry  or  insufficiently  drained, 
the  plants  will  have  a  better  chance 
if  the  bed  is  made  to  slope  south- 
wards ;  this  will  carry  off  excess  of 
water,  and  the  plants  will  start  better 
in  spring.  They  are  to  be  transplanted 
singly  into  beds,  borders,  ribbons, 
etc.,  as  desired,  as  early  in  March  as 
the  weather  will  permit.  Toe  soil  in 
which  they  are  to  bloom  should  be 
rich  and  well  worked,  and  as  every 
one  of  the  plants  will  grow  to  twice 
the  size  ordinarily  attained  by  the 
same  sorts  when  sown  in  spring,  they 
must  be  planted  at  double  the  ordi- 
nary distance  apart.  To  make  more 
sure,  it  would  be  as  well  to  sow  at 
least  one  pan  of  each  of  the  same 
sorts  as  those  sown  on  the  border ; 
these  to  be  kept  in  a  pit  or  frame  and 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  for 
blooming.  Some  of  the  improved 
forms  of  hardy  annuals  are  equal  to 
anything  we  possess  for  brilliancy  of 
colour  and  offset  in  masses  ;  for  in- 
stance, Iberis  Kerraesina,  a  new  crim- 
son candytuft,  makes  as  grand  a  bed 
as  the  finest  verbena  or  treranium  in 
our  collections,  though  it  does  not  last 
in  its  prime  more  than  four  or  five 
weeks.  The  old  Campanula  speculum 
is  a  charming  thing  for  masses  ;  the 
rich  bluish  purple  of  the  flowers  being 
enhanced  by  the  white  eye.  Indeed, 
all  the  established  annuals  are  worthy 
of  more  attention  than  they  commonly 
receive,  and  will  repay  for  all  the 
extra  care  bestowed  upon  them,  be- 
sides which  they  are  particularly 
interesting  as  botanical  studies.  Tne 
following  are  among  the  best  annuals 
to  be  sown  at  once : — Calliopsis, 
Clarkia.  Collinsia,  Convolvulus  minor, 
Escholtzia,  Godetia,  Hibiscus,  Dwarf 
Larkspur,  Lupinus,  Nemopbda,  No- 
lana,  French  Poppy.  Schizanthus, 
Saponaria,  Virginian  Stock.     S.  H. 
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Royal  Botanic  Society,  Second 
Gbeat  Show,  Wednesday,  June  14. 
— This  was  in  every  sense  a  "  great 
show,"  though  scarcely  so  rich  in 
colour  as  the  last,  a  circumstance  re- 
sulting from  the  fact  that  azaleas  will 
not  last  for  ever  in  quite  so  bright  a 
state  as  they  are  to  be  found  once  a 
year  at  a  certain  happy  moment  of 
their  blooming  season.  But  there 
was  no  lack  of  colour,  for  there  were 
two  great  banks  of  pelargoniums,  and 
some  of  the  specimens  were  marvel- 
lous for  size  and  style  of  getting  up  ; 
there  was  a  great  bank  of  orchids,  a 
bank  of  azaleas,  several  large  collec- 
tions of  pot  roses  and  cut  roses  innu- 
merable, hard-wooded  plants  out  of 
number,  grandly  grouped  and  gay 
everywhere,  though  here  and  there 
breaking  out  in  sheets  of  colour.  As 
a  full  report  would  occupy  too  much 
space,  a  few  particulars  are  selected 
with  a  view  to  inform  our  readers  of 
a  few  of  the  best  subjects  in  various 
classes.  Pinks  : — Mr.  C.  Turner, 
first  for  twenty -four;  the  varieties 
were :  Rev.  J.  Jeans,  Victory,  Cris- 
tabel,  Helen,  Bride  of  Colchester, 
Attraction,  Bertie,  Elcho,  Constance, 
Exquisite,  James  Hogg.  Bicturata, 
Ernest,  Captivation,  Brincess  of 
"Wales,  Mrs.  Stevens,  Device,  Mr. 
Hobbs,  Madame  Teitjens,  Mrs.  Mac- 
lean, Nina,  Excellent,  Mary  Ann, 
Marginata.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Wid- 
combe  Hill.  Bath,  a  spirited  grower 
of  florists'  flowers,  and  the  champion 
for  the  West  of  England,  second  with 
Blondin,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Defiance, 
Black  Brince,  Mrs.  Smith,  Old  Eng- 
land, Device,  Attraction,  Discolor, 
Mrs.  More,  Mrs.  Maclean,  British 
Queen,  Constance,  Dr.  Maclean, 
Colonel  HoE:g,  Burple  Berfection, 
Dr.  Smith,  Clara,  Bose  of  Sherborne, 
Emily,  Victory,  George  Trigwell, 
Mrs.  Chater,  Lucy.  Mr.  C.  F.  King- 
ston, of  Bath,  sent  a  nice  twelve  ; 
they  were  Blondin,  Device,  Mrs. 
Chater,  Mrs.  Smith,  Lovely,  Burple 
Berfection,  Beauty  of  Bath.  Elizabeth, 
Fair  Maid,  Julia,  Black  Brince,  Ex- 
cellent. Pansies  : — Messrs.  Downie 
and  Co.'s  flowers  were  skilfully  put 


up,  and  not  less  skilfully  selected  so 
as  to  include  the  cremc  de  la  creme  of 
the  pansies  of  the  present  day  ;  the 
varieties  were  :  Tennyson,  Mr.  Hope, 
Attraction,  William  Austin,  Cupid, 
Telegram,  Rev.  H.  Dombrain,  Chan- 
cellor, Sir  L.  Stewart,  George  Wilson, 
Mary  Lamb,  Queen  of  Whites,  Eclat, 
Lady  L.  Dundas,  Yellow  Queen,  John 
Elston,  Brincess  of  Wales,  Miss  Hill, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Francis  Low,  Countess 
of  Rosslyn,  Berfection,  A.  Tait,  La- 
vinia,  Vesta  (D.  L.  and  L.),  bottom 
petals  clear  straw,  sharp  and  small 
purple-rayed  blotch,  orange  eye,  side 
petals  small  rayed  purple  blotch, 
superb  in  form,  smooth,  and  exact  in 
c  douring  ;  J.  Graham,  Alice  Downie, 
Beeress,  J.  White,  John  Downie, 
Ladyburn  Beauty,  Miss  Williamson, 
Kinlieth,  Invincible,  Jessie  Laird, 
Masterpiece.  Mr.  Hooper,  of  Bdth, 
second,  with  Mrs.  Carr,  Narcissus, 
Stonewall  Jackson,  Miss  Williamson, 
large,  smooth,  purple,  yellow  eye ; 
Lord  Clyde,  Great  Eastern,  Ber- 
fection, Sultana,  Lord  Chancellor, 
Madame  Vestris,  Curlew,  Colonel 
Wyndham,  Queen  of  the  Seas,  Lady 
L.  Dundas,  Beautiful  Star,  Richard 
Headly,  Charles  Kean,  Dr.  Fleming, 
Emblem,  Brince  Consort,  Golden 
Jewel,  Excellent,  Cherub,  Countess 
of  Rosslyn,  White  Lady,  Gem  of 
Yellows,  and  a  lot  of  seedlings  of 
average  merit.  Mr.  C.  F.  Kingston, 
of  Bath,  sent  a  very  uneven  twenty- 
four;  the  best  of  them  were  Dr. 
Smith,  W.  Merricks,  Snowball,  Mrs. 
Kingston,  Challenge,  Lady  Balmer- 
ston,  Brince  of  Darkness,  a  fine  bluish- 
purple  self;  William Benn,  Beautiful 
Star,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Beauty, 
Harry,  Defiance,  John  Bull.  Madame 
Vesti-is,  Brince  of  Wales,  Excellent, 
Bride  of  Bath.  Roses  in  pots  were 
superbly  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  and 
Messrs.  Lane.  Cut  roses  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Turner,  Messrs.  Baul  and  Son, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  William  Baul; 
and  among  amateurs  by  Messrs.  May, 
Ingle,  Exell,  Wright,  and  Evaus. 
Miss  Crayshaw  exhibited  a  very 
pretty  lot,  and  was  awarded  an  extra 
prize.  Though  among  these  many 
i2 
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collections  fine  iiowere  abounded,  one 
particular  group  0f  twenty-five  out- 
shone them  all,  and  this  was  from 
Mr.  May,  gardener  to  C.  M.  Worth- 
ington,  Esq.,  Caversham  Priory, 
Heading.  These  surpassed  in  size, 
quality,  and  freshness  every  similar 
group  shown  this  season  ;  such  roses 
are,  in  fact,  but  rarely  seen,  even  in 
these  days  of  spirited  competition. 
The  usually  flat  and  offensive,  though 
richly-coloured  Eugene  Appert,  be- 
comes almost  a  first-class  rose  in  Mr. 
May's  hands  ;  at  all  events,  it  made 
a  splendid  figure  in  this  fine  group. 
Triomphe  de  Rennes,  in  beautiful 
colour ;  La  Boule  d'Or,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  Devoniensis,  Souvenir  d'un 
Ami,  and  Niphetos,  all  in  exquisite 
condition,  and  the  last-named  three 
of  immense  size.  Madame  Victor 
Verdier  was  wonderfully  done ;  Com- 
tesse  Cecile  Chabrillant,  John  Hopper, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Madame  Hector 
Jacquin,  Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour, 
Madame  Bravv,GeneralJacqueminot, 
Lord  Clyde,  all  in  the  most  charming 
condition.  There  was  one  bad  rose 
in  the  lot,  however,  and  that  was 
Charles  Lawson,  which  was  stale. 
Pelargoniums : — In  the  nurserymen's 
class,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  first  with 
twelve ;  Mr.  Fraser  second  ;  Messrs. 
Dobson  third.  In  these  collections, 
the  most  noticeable  varieties  were : 
Fairest  of  the  Fair,  Lord  Clyde, 
Viola,  Desdemona,  Pericles,  Ariel, 
Glowworm,  Fair  Rosamond,  Guil- 
laume  Severyns,  Mer  Polaire,  Couleur 
de  Rose,  Matilda,  Rose  Celestial, 
Prince  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Bailey,  gar- 
dener to  T.  T.  Drake,  Esq.,  Amer- 
sham,  Bucks,  again  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  champion  among  amateurs 
with  a  group  of  ten  plants  remarkable 
for  size,  style,  and  freshness.  In  the 
centre  of  the  group  was  a  plant  of 
Sanspareil  nearly  five  feet  over, 
trained  out  to  a  perfect  convex  out- 
line, andevenlyandsuperbly  bloomed; 
with  it  Lord  Clyde,  Spotted  Gem, 
Lady  Canning,  Glowworm,  Lady 
Taunton,  Guillaume  Severyns,  etc. 
Mr.  Wiggins  was  second  in  this  class 
with  a  fine  lot.  Fancies  were  quite 
up  to  the  mark,  and  made  a  very 
fresh  muslin-like  band  of  colour. 
Mr.  Turner  first,  Mr.  Fraser  second, 


in  the  trade  class  ;  Mr.  Bailey  first, 
Mr.  Donald  second,  in  the  class  for 
amateurs.  Mr.  Bailey  had  Roi  des 
Fantaises,  Delicatum,  Arabella  God- 
dard,  Princess  Royal,  Clemanthe, 
Madame  Rougiere.  In  the  trade 
collections  were  :  Delicatum,  Evening 
Star,  Arabella  Goddard,  Zoe,  Madame 
Sainton  Dolby,  Miss  in  her  Teens. 

Royal  Botanic.  July  5. —  Carna- 
tions, Picotees,  and  Pinks  were  shown 
in  good  style  by  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Slough,  and  Mr.  Hooper,  Widcombe 
Hill,  Bath.  Mr.  Turner  had  a  silver 
medal  for  each  of  his  collections  of 
picotees  and  carnations ;  and  Mr. 
Hooper  a  bronze  medal  for  each  of 
his  collections  of  carnations,  picotees, 
and  pinks.  It  was  impossible  to 
compare  them  thoroughly,  for  Mr. 
Turner's  were  set  back,  with  Mr. 
Hooper's  flowers  in  front  of  them. 
So  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  but  a 
shade  of  difference  between  them  as 
to  quality,  and  Mr.  Hooper's  were 
the  least  fresh  of  the  two,  through 
having  travelled  further.  They  were 
all  fine,  very  fine ;  the  petals  stout, 
clean,  the  colours  pure,  and  the  tex- 
ture good ;  there  were,  in  all,  about 
three  hundred  blooms  shown,  and 
this  part  of  the  affair  was  a  complete 
little  exhibition  in  itself.  I  secured 
the  names  as  far  as  possible,  but  I 
could  not  get  the  names  of  some  that 
were  set  back.  Mr.  Turner's  twenty- 
four  picotees  :  Mr.  Varley,  Lady 
Phillips,  Countess  of  Wilton,  Flower 
of  the  Day,  Miss  Se  well,  Mr.Ingalton, 
National,  Colonel  Clerk,  Mrs.  May, 
Mrs.  Kelk,  Scarlet  Queen,  Unex- 
pected, Miss  Wood,  Countess,  Rev. 
H.  Matthews,  Garibaldi,  Mrs.  Brown, 
Lucy,  Theodore,  Finis,  Miss  Williams, 
Fellowes'  No.  1,  Mrs.  Norman.  Mr. 
Turner's  carnations  :  King  John, 
Favourite,  Dreadnought,  Young 
Milton,  Colonel  Thompson,  Sarah 
Payne,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Chris- 
topher Sly,  Mr.  Hobbs,  Prince  Albert 
(Hall),  Merrimac,  Premier,  Lorenzo, 
Juno,  Lord  Clifton,  Nancy,  Falcon- 
bridge,  Flora's  Garland,  Howard, 
Florence  Nightingale,  John  Reet, 
William  IV.,  Count  Pauline,  Cradley 
Pet.  Mr.  Hooper's  twenty -four  car- 
nations :  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Paul 
Pry,  Garland  (Brooks),  Prince  Albert, 
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Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Excellent, 
Florence  Nightingale,  Miss  Eaton, 
Africaua,  .Royal  Scarlet,  Mr.  Martin, 
Colonel  Smith,  Admiral  Curzen, 
Beauty  of  Woodhouse,  Captivation, 
Alice,  Beautiful,  Prince  of  Wales, 
Mr.  Hobbs,  Sarah  Payne,  Poor  Tom, 
Lord  Clifton,  Colonel  Hogge,  Miss 
Napier.  Mr.  Hooper's  twenty-four 
picotees  :  Amazon,  Lady  Peel,  Queen 
Victoria,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sarah  Ann, 
Miss  Taylor,  Lucy,  Mr.  Hoyle,  Mr. 
Holbach,  Rosalind,  Scarlet  Queen, 
Elizabeth,  Chancellor,  Miss  Wood, 
Bev.  H.  Matthews,  Lady  Elcho, 
Princess  Alice,  Elise,  Jessie,  Advance, 
Bosy  Circle,  Favourite,  Eliza,  Zamia. 
Mr.  Hooper's  twenty-four  pinks  :  At- 
traction, Old  England,  Dr.  Maclean, 
Discolor,  Mrs.  Smith,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Mrs.  Chater,  Blondin,  Black 
Prince,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Defiance, 
Dr.  Smith,  Excellent,  Helen,  Lucy, 
Purple  Perfection,  Emily,  Constance, 
Fair  Maid,  Miss  Chater,  Clara,  George 
Trigwell,  Mary  Ann,  Clara.  There 
was  a  nice  lot  of  flowers  put  up  by 
Mr.  F.  Curtis,  of  Staines,  but  they 
were  set  back  out  of  sight  with  Mr. 
Turner's,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
criticise  them  or  make  sure  of  the 
names.  Annuals  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hooper  and  Co.,  of  Covent 
Garden,  who,  in  a  large  collection, 
had  examples  of  the  following  useful 
kinds  :  —  Dwarf  French  Marigold  : 
this  is  a  fine  variety,  the  flowers  the 
size  of  halt-a-crown,  flat,  and  with 
very  broad  florets;  colour  crimson- 
chestnut,  with  the  edges  sharply 
marked  with  gold  lines  ;  they  put  me 
in  mind  of  a  well-marked  polyanthus 
of  monstrous  size.  Phlox  Druni- 
mondii,  an  old  friend,  shown  in  every 
variety  of  colour.  Amberboa  mos- 
chatus,  A.  odorata :  the  first  of  these 
is  the  purple,  and  the  second  the 
yellow  Sweet  Sultan  of  gardens; 
they  are  useful  and  beautitul  com- 
posites, much  valued  for  their  fra- 
grance. Whitlavia  grandiflora,  a 
superb  subject  for  the  mixed  border; 
the  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  the  limb 
turning  over  boldly,  colour  rich  deep 
blue.  Clarkia  pulchella,  C.  pulchella 
integrepetala,  C.  elegans  rosea  plena, 
C.  pulchelia  flore  pleno,  C.  elegans 
pulchella  alba  plena:    all  these  are 


good,  blooming  freely,  and  making  a 
brave  show  while  they  last ;  the  most 
striking  is  C.  pulchella  flore  pleno. 
Salpiglossis  grandiflora,  Iberis  Ker- 
mesina,  a  beautiful  dark  candytuft, 
and  one  of  the  finest  annuals  known 
for  grand  masses  ;  Brachycoma  iberi- 
difolia,  B.  iberidifolia  alba,  almost 
equal  to  cinerarias  ;  Leptosiphon 
luteum,  Nasturtium  (Tropceolum) 
King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  Erysimum 
arkansianum,  Lupinus  subcarnosus, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  lupins; 
Calendula  pluvialis,  Helichrysum 
nanum,  Calliopsis  Drummondii,  C. 
bicolor  atropurpurea,  Chrysanthemum 
tricolor,  C.  tricolor  aureum,  C.  tricolor 
Burridgeanum ;  the  last-named  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  annuals  known. 
Dianthus  sinensis,  Bodanthe  macu- 
lata,  B.  atrosanguinea,  Oxyura  Chry- 
santhemoides,  Iberis  umbellata  alba, 
Linum  grandiflorum,  a  grand  subject, 
which  had  a  little  fame  for  a  moment, 
and  has  been  since  almost  forgotten. 
Schizanthus  grandiflora  oculata,  S. 
venustus,  Leptosiphon  densiflora  alba, 
Kaullussia  amelloides,  Bhodanthe 
rnaculata  alba,  Zinnia  elegans  flore 
pleno,  Zinnia  elegans  coccinea,  Lu- 
pinus Menziesii,  Spraguea  umbellata, 
Leptosiplion  androsacea,  Calendula 
officinalis  flore  pleno,  Senecio  ele- 
gans alba,  Yiscaria  Burridgeanum, 
Chrysanthemum  tricolor  venustum. 
Pansies  were  shown  in  charming  con- 
dition by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and 
Laing.  The  varieties  were :  Mrs. 
Moffatt,  Kinlieth,  Eclat,  Princess  of 
Wales,  F.  Lord,  Masterpiece,  Great 
Northern,  Blink  Bonny,  Countess  of 
Bosslyn,  John  Ingles,  Vesta,  Mary 
Lamb,  At  traction,  Miss  Hill,  Bev.  H. 
Dombrain,  Village  Maid,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Prince  of  Prussia,  Seed- 
ling (this  is  a  fine  deep  purple  self, 
very  smooth,  the  form  excellent,  a 
first-class  flower),  Invincible,  Mr. 
Austin,  Peeress,  Lady  burn  Beauty, 
Lavinia,  Miss  Williamson,  Perfec- 
tion, Lady  L.  Dundas,  J.  B.  Downie, 
Cupid,  Chancellor,  Telegram,  Miss 
Bamsay,  Miss  Carnegie,  Alice  Downie, 
John  Downie,  Alexandra.  Verbenas 
were  well  shown  by  C.  J.  Perry, 
of  Castle  Bromwich.  The  varieties 
were  :  Lilac  King,  Magnificans, 
Charles  Turner,  Lord  Craven,  Bose 
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Imperial,  Seedling  (large,  rosy  purple, 
crimson  eye).  Startler,  Seedling  (rich 
rosy  crimson,  deepening  at  the  base 
of  the  petals,  greenish-white  eye), 
Mauve  Queen,  Nemesis,  Seedling 
(colour  mulberry,  with  pale  eye), 
Pink  Perfection,  Madame  II.  Stenger, 
Lord  Leigh,  Sylph,  Mrs.  Moore  (this 
is  a  line  bluish  purple,  with  very  dis- 
tinct greenish-white  eye  ;  it  is  in  the 
way  of  Ocean  Pearl,  a  most  elegant 
and  telling  flower),  Glowworm,  Black 
Prince  (this  is  a  fine  verbena,  colour 
maroon,  shading  to  purple  and  black, 
very  distinct  white  eye),  Blue  Queen. 
Hoses  were  more  numerous  and  in 
far  better  condition  than  could  have 
been  expected  after  such  a  trying 
season.  The  collections  of  fifty  each 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Mr. 
Turner,  and  Mr.  John  Frasev,  were 
truly  magnificent.  Among  the  va- 
rieties shown,  Marechal  Niel  was 
still  in  fine  condition  ;  this  is  truly  a 
superb  yellow  Tea  Hose.  Once  more, 
too,  Isabella  Gray  appeared  in  proper 
costume,  the  flower  fairly  expanded 
and  the  colour  good.  The  following 
were  also  noticeable  for  their  fine 
quality  :  Charles  Lefebvre,  Francois 
Lacharme,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Fran- 
cois Louvat,  Madame  Charles  Wood, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Baron  Go- 
nell*,  Madame  C.  Crapelet,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Gloire  de  Santenay, 
Marechal  Vaillant,  Due  de  Bohan, 
Leopold  I.,  Victor  Verdier,  General 
Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper,  Jules 
Margottin,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Mrs. 
Bivers,  Reynolds  Hole,  etc.  I  took 
the  names  all  through,  and  it  is  only 
because  reports  must  be  limited  that 
I  give  only  a  selection  of  tho»e  which 
were  most  remarkable  for  fine  qua- 
lity. Splendid  groups  of  twenty-five 
each  were  put  up  by  Mr.  Exell,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Hollingsworth,  Esq.  ; 
Mr.  Ingle,  gardener  to  G-  Bound, 
Esq.  ;  and  Mr.  Wright,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Bamsden,  Twickenham.  Fine 
Foliage  Plants: — Mr.  Baines,  gar- 
dener to  H.Micholls,Esq.,of  Bowden, 
Cheshire,  brought  up  a  group  of  ten 
plants  from  the  same  batch  as  gave 
the  Yorkshire  folks  so  much  delight 
a  few  weeks  Bince,  and  with  them 
took  the  first  place.  Iu  this  group 
were  grand  specimens    of   Alocasia 


macrorhiza  variegata,  A.  metallica, 
A.  Lowii,  Theophrasta  imperialis, 
etc.  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J. 
Yates,  Esq.,  second,  with  some  noble 
specimens  of  Cycas  revoluta,  Dion 
edule,  Littaja  juncea,  Zamia,  Ence- 
phalartos,  etc.  Mr.  Veitch  took  first 
place  in  the  class  for  nurserymen, 
and  had  in  his  group  Croton  varie- 
gatum  and  C.  pictum  in  such  a  state 
of  colouring  as  was  never  seen  before 
— the  result,  probably,  of  the  intense 
solar  light  we  have  been  favoured 
with  this  season,  though,  in  thus  in- 
dicating a  primary  cause,  the  secon- 
dary question  of  skilful  cultivation 
must  not  be  forgotten.  These  were 
gorgeous  examples,  and  won  for 
Messrs.  Veitch  golden  opinions,  of 
which,  by  the  way,  they  enjoy  a 
pretty  good  harvest  one  way  or  ano- 
ther. From  the  same  a  grand  speci- 
men of  Alocasia  zebrina,  in  a  better 
state  as  to  condition  and  colouring 
than  it  has  been  shown  in  hitherto. 
A  few  palms  and  ferns  made  up  the 
remainder  of  the  group.  Messrs.  A. 
Henderson  and  Co.,  of  Pine  Apple 
Place,  put  up  a  grand  collection  of 
caladiums,  w  hich  occupied  the  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  tent.  Here 
were  huge  examples  of  Belleymeii, 
Wightii,  Chantinii,  Bicolor  splendens, 
Houletti,  Veitchii,  Cupreum,  and 
others  scarcely  less  attractive  in 
colouring.  Ferns  : — Mr.  Bull  led 
the  way  with  a  noble  dozen  exotic 
ferns  ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  second  ; 
Messrs.  A.  Henderson  and  Co.  third. 
In  the  class  for  amateurs,  Mr.  Barnard 
first ;  Mr.  Young,  of  Havant,  second. 
In  the  class  for  British,  Messrs.  Ivery 
first ;  Mr.  Holland  second.  Ainoug 
the  exotics,  tree  ferns  were  liberally 
shown.  Messrs.  Ivery's  Britishers 
were  fresh  and  good ;  Mr.  Holland's 
were,  in  several  instances,  used  up 
and  stale.  Besides  their  great  bank 
of  ferns,  Messrs.  Ivery  had  a  grand 
dozen  in  the  most  perfect  condition. 
The  following  are  the  names :  Os- 
muuda  regahs  cristata,  a  fine  crested 
form  of  Royal  fern ;  Athyrium  f.  f. 
plumosa,  superbly  tasselfed  at  the 
points  ;  Polystichum  angulare  Wake- 
ley  anum,  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
crispum,  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
varieties  of  hart's-tongue ;   Pseudo- 
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athyrium  flexile,  the  narrow-fronded 
and  sparse-habited  fern,  which  is 
better  known  as  Polypodium  alpestre, 
and  ought  not  to  be  exhibited  under 
any  other  name.  Polystichum  an- 
gulare  proliferum  Footii,  a  fine  sub- 
ject for  the  hardy  fernery  ;  Adiantum 
capillus  veneris,  a  fine  specimen ; 
Lastrea  montaua  Norvelliana,  Blech- 
num  spicant  heterophylla,  Woodsia 
ilvensis,  Asplenium  trichomanes  incisa, 
Asplenum  marinum  ramosum.  Mr. 
Holland's  twelve  consisted  of  Asple- 
nium trichomanes,  Blechnum  spicant 
imbricatum,  Scolopendrium  vulgare 
ramosum,  Lastrea  f.  m.,  cristata  an- 
gustata,  a  modified  form  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  tasselled  ferns, 
and  having  very  much  the  aspect  of 
Athyrium  f.  f.  Frizella;,  Asplenium 
trichomanes  Harrovi,  Asplenium  adi- 
antum nigrum,  Lastrea  thelyptens, 
Polystichum  proliferum  Woollas- 
toni,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum. 
Pelargoniums  were  in  good  condition 
for  the  seasou :  Mr.  Eraser  first  in 
show  varieties  with  Pericles,  Lord 
Clyde,  Boyal  Albert,  Bacchus,  Bessie, 
Marabout,  Desdemona,  Festus,  Per- 
dita,  Laudseer,  Prince  of  Prussia, 
Begina  formosa.     Mr.  Bailey  first  in 


the  class  for  amateurs  with  Mdlle. 
Patti,  Etna,  Pericles,  Guillauine 
Severyns,  Desdemona,  Beacon,  Boy- 
alty,  Conflagration,  Hegina  formosa. 
Scarlet  Floribunda.  There  was  a 
class  for  six  pelargoniums  of  1862  aud 
1863,  in  which  Mr.  Fraser  took  first 
place  with  Oriana,  Eoyalty,  Maiden 
Fair,  Colossus,  Feu  de  Joie,  Favourite. 
Mr.  Fraser  was  again  first  in  the  class 
for  six  fancies,  with  Hebe,  Brides- 
maid, Boi  des  Fantaises,  Miss  in  her 
Teens,  Madame  S.  Dolby,  and  Cloth 
of  Silver.  Geraniums  :  The  so-called 
zonale  pelargoniums  were  attractive, 
but  far  less  so  than  might  have  been 
the  case  ;  they  only  need  encourage- 
ment, and  a  show  in  July  might  be 
made  as  gay  with  them  as  a  show  in 
May  is  with  azaleas.  Mr.  Catlin  sent 
the  best  six :  they  were  Bubens, 
Eugenie  Mezard  (syn.  Madame  Bu- 
dersdorf),  Monsieur  Martin,  this  was 
grand  ;  bcarlet  Globe,  Tom  Thumb. 
Second,  Mr.  Pettit,  with  Kuben3, 
James  Campbell,  Evening  Star,  Tin- 
toret,  Brilliant,  Princess  of  Prus- 
sia. Third,  Mr.  Hawes,  with  Prin- 
cess of  Prussia,  Henri  de  Blecourt  (?), 
Aurora,  Monsieur  Martin,  Tom 
Thumb,  Una. 


BLUE   HYDRANGEAS. 


The  April  number  of  the  Floeal 
Woeld — the  first  I  have  seen — hav- 
ing just  fallen  in  my  way,  allov  me, 
when  expressing  my  pleasure  in  read- 
sing  so  charming  a  little  work  on 
gardening,  to  say  a  few  words  with 
respect  to  "  Blue  Hydrangeas."  I 
see  that  a  correspondent  of  the 
Floeal  Woeld  has  noticed  them, 
and  regret  to  find  the  Editor  deems 
them  "hydrangeas  spoiled."  I 
have  seen  magnificent  plants  —  I 
scarcely  think  1  should  be  wrong 
were  1  to  write  trees,  for  they  grow 
to  such  a  size  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country — bearing  flowers  of  a  beauti- 
ful tint — a  blue  nearly  approaching 
in  shade  the  colour  known  to  ladies 
as  "the  Empress  blue,"  and  full  as 
large  in  circumference  as  a  big  cauli- 
flower head.  I  lived  in  Wales  at  tlie 
time,  at  a  place  called  Bryumar,  in 
Carmarthenshire,     and    our    flower- 


garden  was  made  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  that  had  formerly  been  a 
cinder-tip.  We  always  attributed 
the  blue  colour  of  the  hydrangeas 
growing  on  tbat  particular  bant  to 
the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  soil ;  and, 
consequently,  if  your  correspondent's 
suggestion  has  anything  to  do  with 
giving  the  plants  water  impregnated 
with  this  mineral,  I  have  little  doubt 
but  what  he  will  succeed.  I  had  no 
idea  that  our  hydrangeis  were  either 
rare  in  colour  or  size,  until  on  my 
first  visit  to  town,  when  a  grown-up 
young  Ldy,  I  was  shown  what  seemed 
to  me  a  miserable  specimen  of  a  blue 
hydrangea,  at  the  Botanical  Gardens. 
Helen  Watney. 

[The  Editor  is  greatly  obliged  for  the  reproof 
convejed  in  the  above.  The  lact  is,  no  doubt, 
that  all  the  Luue  onus  the  uditor  has  seen  Hare 
been  "'  hydrangeas  spoiled,"  and  he  will  now  be 
on  the  look-out  for  blue  ones  worcn  seeing  and 
worth  proving.] 
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AUGUST,  1865.-31  Days. 

Phases  of  the  Moon. — Full,  7th,  5h.  29m.  morn. ;  Last  Quarter,  13th,  9li.  43m. 
after. ;  New,  21st,  7k.  17m.  morn. ;   First  Quarter,  29th,  llh.  46in.  morn. 

Averages  fob  the  Month. — Bar.  29-973.  Therm,  max.  729,  min.  53%  mean 
61  \  Kaiu,  2'5  inches.  Prevailing  winds  S.,  S.E.,  and  S.W.  Frosts  of  rare  occur- 
rence.    Rain  usually  comes  with  a  change  of  wind  to  S.W. 


D 

Sua 

Sun 

M 

rises, 
h.  m. 

sets. 
h.  m. 

Weather  near  London,  186-1. 

Rain. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  flower. 

Barom. 

Therm. 

1 

4  25 

7  46 

3004 

3001 

77 

40 

58-5 

•oo 

Oenothera  fructicosa. 

2 

4  27 

7  44 

3009 

30-08 

80 

31 

55-5 

•oo 

Huinex  sanguinea. 

3 

4  28 

7  43 

3011 

3002 

79 

45 

62-0 

•01 

Pentstemon  Jaffrayanus. 

4 

4  30 

7  41 

30-05 

30-01 

84 

47 

655 

•oo 

Sabbatia  canipestris. 

5 

4  31 

7  39 

3011 

3005 

89 

55 

72-0 

•oo 

Agathyrsus  Sibericus, 

6 

4  33 

7  38 

30-06 

29-99 

89 

40 

64-5 

•00 

Asterocephalus  rutifolius. 

7 

4  34 

7  36 

3001 

29-86 

82 

59 

70-5 

•oo 

Berteroa  mutabilis. 

8 

4  36 

7  34 

29-87 

29-84 

81 

47 

640 

•oo 

Agrostemma  Suecica. 

9 

4  37 

7  32 

29-88 

29-77 

68 

42 

55-0 

•56 

QCnothera  macrocarpa. 

10 

4  39 

7  30 

3010 

29-98 

67 

37 

52-0 

•oo 

Inula  glandulosa. 

IJ 

4  40 

7  28 

3032 

30-25 

71 

33 

52-0 

•oo 

Pentstemon  augustifolium. 

12 

4  42 

7  26 

30-28 

3026 

79 

36 

57o 

•oo 

Silene  maritima. 

13 

4  44 

7  24 

3034 

3029 

80 

40 

60  0 

•oo 

Delphinium  intermedium. 

14 

4  45 

7  23 

30-40 

30  36 

76 

45 

605 

•00 

Pentstemon  glabrum. 

jr. 

4  47 

7  21 

30  40 

30-32 

79 

43 

61-0 

•oo 

Aconitum  versicolor. 

16 

4  48 

7  19 

30  28 

30-05 

76 

45 

605 

•oo 

Plumbago  Europsea. 

17 

4  50 

7  17 

3010 

30-03 

71 

37 

54-0 

■oo 

Glaucium  fiavum. 

18 

4  52 

7  15 

3001 

29-83 

74 

32 

530 

•oo 

Teucrium  Hyrcanicum. 

19 

4  53 

7  13 

2974 

2962 

74 

38 

560 

•oo 

Pentstemon  eriautherum 

20 

4  55 

7  11 

29-82 

29-68 

74 

36 

55-0 

•02 

Glaucium  fulvurn. 

21 

4  56 

7    8 

2990  2978 

6S 

35 

51-5 

•48 

Globularia  cordifolia. 

22 

4  58 

7    6 

2995 

2981 

68 

44 

560 

•22 

Dianthus  squarrosus. 

23 

5     0 

7    4 

29-78 

29-69 

68 

37 

52  5 

•16 

Agathyrsus  Tartarieus. 

24 

5     1 

7     2 

3009 

2999 

62 

30 

460 

•oo 

Delphinium  moschatum. 

25 

5     3 

7     0 

30-15 

30-15 

77 

34 

555 

00 

Eryngium  aquaticum. 

26 

5     4 

6  58 

3030 

3024 

69 

31 

500 

•oo 

Dianthus  fragrans. 

27 

5     6 

6  56 

30  32 

3021 

71 

47 

59  0 

•oo 

Eryngium  Baldwinii 

28 

5     7 

6  54 

30-30 

3005 

70 

52 

610 

•oo 

Aster  macrophyllus 

29 

5     9 

6  51 

30-03 

3000 

75 

38 

565 

•00 

Aster  abbreviates. 

30 

5  10 

6  49 

29-84 

29-82 

79 

57 

680 

01 

Eryngium  aquifolium. 

31 

5  12 

6  47 

2993 

2976 

71 

42 

565 

•14 

Dianthus  serotinus. 

Probable  Weather,  foe  August,  18G5. — The  forecast  for  July  was  fulfilled  in 
every  particular,  from  first  to  last.  Next  month  fine  and  hot  in  continuation  of  the 
weather  of  July,  then  changing  to  cool,  rainy  weather.  From  the  1st  to  the  7th 
clear  and  bright,  with  gnat  heat;  wind  S.  to  S.W.  From  the  8th  to  the  15th 
cooler,  but  fine,  though  sometimes  much  cloud  ;  wind  N.  to  N.E.,  and  squally  in  all 
eastern  districts.  From  the  16th  to  the  25th  changeable,  with  showers  and  sun- 
shine; on  the  whole  agreeable,  but  much  rain  ;  wind  S.W.  to  N.W.  From  26th  to 
end  changeable,  but  generally  fine ;  wind  varying  daily,  and  in  some  days  the  pheno- 
mena of  all  seasons  in  succession. 
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Kitchen  Garden. — Take  stock  of  all 
winter  greens,  and  occaoy  every  spare 
plot  of  ground  with  kale,  Brussels  sprouts, 
cabbage,  broccoli,  and  collards.  If  any  of 
the  breadths  are  crowded,  make  a  fresh 
plantation  by  taking  up  every  other  plant, 
so  as  to  give  the  hardy  kinds  plenty  of 
room.  Thin  parsley,  to  get  rid  of  every 
plant  not  well  curled.  Earth  up  celery 
and  leeks,  hoe  between  potatoes. 

Sow  cauliflower  the  third  week,  to  keep 
over  winter  in  frames.  The  main  crop  of 
cabbage  for  spring  use  should  be  sown  be- 
tween the  12th  and  20th.  Sow  also  suc- 
cession lettuce,  saladings,  and  turnips,  and 
the  main  crop  of  winter  spinach.  Take 
cuttings,  or  sow  seed,  for  cucumbers  to 
fruit  during  winter. 

Fruit  Garden-. — Nail  in  all  good 
shoots  on  wall  trees,  that  they  may  have 
the  heat  of  the  wall  to  ripen  them.  Thin 
the  shoots  of  gooseberries  and  currants. 
Put  loose  nets  along  fruit  walls,  with  a 
hitch  here  and  there  to  form  bags  to  catch 


any  fruit  that  falls.  Play  the  garden- 
engine  against  peach  and  nectarine  trees, 
to  keep  them  clean  and  healthy.  Make 
beds  of  strawberries,  if  not  yet  done. 

Flower  Garden. —  Strike  verbenas, 
petunias,  geraniums  and  fuchsias  ;  calceo- 
larias should  not  be  struck  till  next  month. 
Blue  lobelias  need  not  be  struck,  nor  need 
old  plants  be  saved,  as  speciosa,  the  best 
for  edgings,  comes  quite  true  from  seed. 
Sow  hardy  perenuials  and  biennials  for 
next  season's  blooming.  Those  fit  for 
planting  out,  plant  where  they  are  to  re- 
main. Put  stakes  to  chrysanthemums 
before  their  heads  get  heavy.  Pompones 
may  be  struck  for  blooming  in  60 -sized 
pots.  Plant  out  pinks  and  carnations  in 
well-manured  loam  Bud  roses  in  dull 
weather,  water  chrysanthemums,  with 
occasional  doses  of  strong  liquid  manure. 
Repot  auriculas  if  necessary.  Almost 
every  kind  of  herbaceous  plants  and 
evergreen  shrubs  may  now  be  propa- 
gated. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Commemorative  Flowers. — A.  D.  (Ire- 
land) wishes  to  know  what  are  the  best 
subjects  wherewith  to  decorate  a  vase 
with  white  flowers,  in  memory  of  one 
who  was  taken  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
who  was  especially  fond  of  her  garden 
and  white  flowers.  A.  D.  has  always 
kept  the  vase  well  filled  herself,  but 
fears  (as  she  is  likely  to  go  abroad)  it 
may  be  neglected,  unless  distinct  in- 
structions are  left  ;  and  it  is  requested 
that  the  Editor  of  the  Floral  World 
will  suggest  a  few  white  flowers  for  each 
month  of  the  year,  so  that  drawings  can  be 
made  of  them  for  future  reference.  The 
vase  is  large  enough  to  hold  a  good-sized 
pot  in  the  centre,  and  small  ones  around  it; 
and  there  is  a  large  bell  glass  that  tits  on 
the  rim  (with  compartments  to  open), 
so  as  to  enable  camellias,  azaleas,  forced 
tulips,  etc.,  to  be  protected  from  the 
weather.  [The  Editor  would  gladly 
Lave  complied  with  the  desire  expressed 
for  a  private  communication  in  reply  to 
the  above,  but  his  many  engagements 
press  him  too  closely  to  leave  time  for 
gratifying  the  wish  of  A.  D.  Possibly, 
however,  the  few  remarks  which  follow 


may  be  of  more  real  service  in  a  printed 
than  a  written  form.  Let  us  becun, 
then,  with  January.  For  this  season, 
Laurestinus,  Snowdrop,  Snowberry  tree, 
with  berries,  Leucojum  vernum,  and 
single  and  double  white  Primulas,  will 
be  available ;  but  it  will  demand  some 
skill  and  care  both  to  produce  them  and 
keep  them,  because  of  the  severe 
weather  to  which  they  may  sometimes 
be  exposed,  though  sheltered  with  a 
glass  vase.  For  February  the  following 
crocuses  will  be  available  ;  namely, 
Mont  Blanc,  Diana,  Ell'rida,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  Caroline  Chisholm.  The  first 
and  last  are  the  best.  Hyacinths, 
Bridal  Bouquet,  Grand  Vainqueur,  La 
Candeur,  and  Reine  Blanche.  In  this 
month  also  Snowdrops,  the  common 
single,  the  common  double,  and  the 
Crimean,  will  be  useful ;  but  it  would 
be  rash  to  put  out  camellias  and  azaleas, 
except  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
Others  from  the  January  list  might  also 
be  used,  if  the  cultivation  provided  a 
succession  of  such  things  as  white  pri- 
mulas, etc.  In  March,  hyacinths  and 
crocuses  would    again  be   useful.     To 
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these  might  be  added,  Cyclamen  Persi- 
cum  album,  a  superb,  snow-whitevariety, 
shown  with  others  in  great  perfection 
by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and  Son,  of 
St.  John's  Wood,  at  several  of  the  great 
shows  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 
During  mild  weather,  a  change  might 
be  made  by  introducing  white  ca- 
mellias, azaleas,  and  cinerarias,  small 
forced  plants  of  white  lilac,  double 
flowering  plum,  Weigelia  rosea  alba, 
and  Deutzia  gracilis,  would  be  invalu- 
able, though  the  lilacs,  plums,  and 
Weigelias  might  too  often  be  larger  than 
would  he  convenient.  The  finer  kinds 
of  deciduous  Viburnum  can  be  flowered 
in  a  small  state,  and  if  carefully  pre- 
pared for  placing  out  of  doors,  would 
not  suffer,  unless  exposed  to  severe  frost. 
Amonsj  camellias,  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose would  be  Montironi  and  the  old 
double  white ;  among  azaleas,  Gled- 
stanesi,  Barilayana,  and  Iveryana.  In 
April,  Deutzia  gracilis  and  Deutzia 
scabra  would  be  invaluable.  With  these 
could  be  used  Andromeda  floribunda, 
white  Alyssum,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and 
early  Tulips.  The  best  tulips  for  the 
purpose  would  be  White  Pottebakker, 
Jagt  van  Delfdt,  and  Queen  Victoria. 
A  pretty  group  of  small  pot  plants  could 
be  obtained  for  this  season  by  growing 
Scilla  campanulata  alba  in  a  pit ;  Scilla 
bifolia  alba  would  be  equally  useful. 
For  May,  Iberis  Garrexiana ;  neat 
plants  in  pots  should  now  be  a  mass  of 
snow-white  flowers.  Once  more,  Lilies 
of  the  Valley,  from  plants  in  pots 
plunged  in  the  open  ground,  would  come 
in  usefully.  Andromeda  phillyriajfolia 
would  be  useful,  and  some  plsnts  of  A. 
floribunda  might  be  found  to  succeed 
those  already  used.  Small  plants  of 
Olea  fragrans  could  be  obtained  from 
the  greenhouse,  and  would  he  very 
effective.  Cytisus  onosperma,  Daphne 
Indica  alba,  would  bear  the  open  air  in 
this  month,  and  might  be  had  in  flower 
for  the  purpose  with  a  little  manage- 
ment. Late-flowering  azaleas  would  also 
be  useful.  In  the  month  of  June,  many 
greenhouse  plants  could  be  turned  to 
account,  such  as  Eriostemon  buxifolia, 
Pelargonium  Blanehefleur,  Madame 
Vaucher,  White  Perfection,  Madame  M. 
Vincent,  and  Galanthiflora,  Hydrangea 
Japonica  alba,  Diosma  ericoides.  The 
plunge-bed  in  the  open  ground  would 
furnish  small  potted  rhododendrons,  of 
which  there  are  several  good  whites. 
In  July,  the  best  of  all  plants  for  the 
purpose  would  be  Campanula  rotundi- 
folia  alba,  a  most  delicate  gem,  and  well 


adapted  for  growing  in  pots  for  the 
purpose.  Even  Prunella  alba  might  be 
useful  for  a  change  :  we  have  it  at  the 
time  of  writing  this,  forming  beautiful 
sheets  of  snow-white  on  a  rookery. 
Groups  could  be  occasionally  made  of 
silvery-leaved  plants  in  pots,  such  as 
Centaurea  ragusina,  Artemisia  argentea, 
Cerastium  Biebersteini,  Cineraria  mari- 
tima,  Gnaphalium  lanatum  ;  with,  now 
and  then,  a  plant  of  variegated  Hy- 
drangea, or  variegated  Gardenia  florida, 
to  give  character  to  less  striking  sub- 
jects. Verbenas  Mrs.  Holford  and  Snow- 
flake  would  be  useful,  as  would  also  the 
pretty  Lobelia  speciosa  compacta  alba. 
Perhaps  a  clump  of  common  white  lily 
in  a  pot  might  serve  as  a  noble  centre- 
piece to  a  group  of  some  of  these 
smaller  subjects.  August  should  be  a 
continuation  of  the  flowers  of  July. 
The  white-flowered  zonale  pelargoniums 
would,  of  themselves,  keep  up  a  charm- 
ing series  of  embellishments.  To  these 
may  be  added,  for  the  sake  of  change, 
Gladiolus  Bertha  Rabourdin,  Liliuni 
speciosum  album,  and  the  pretty  varie- 
gated Alyssum,  which  makes  an  elegant 
pot  plant,  and  continues  for  a  long 
si  ason  to  produce  its  white  flowers. 
September  would  furnish  pot  plants  of 
Bouquet  Dahlias,  of  which  the  best  for 
the  purpose  would  be  Snowrose  and 
Gaiety.  With  careful  cultivation,  very 
presentable  plants  might  be  pi-oduced  of 
Dahlias  Alba  floribunda  nana,  which 
is  a  very  fine  white,  and  less  lumpy  in 
outline  than  the  majority  of  the  tribe. 
During  October,  dahlias  would  again 
be  useful.  The  white  variety  of  Colchi- 
cum  autumnale  would  make  a  change, 
but  it  is  a  rather  poor  subject  for  group- 
ing. Chinese  Primulas,  both  single  and 
double,  could  be  had  in  bloom,  if  started 
early  in  spring  for  the  purpose.  So  also 
could  cinerarias,  if  sown  early  and 
planted  out  in  a  border  facing  north, 
about  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June. 
The  whitest  could  be  selected,  aud  potted 
up  for  the  purpose.  During  November, 
pompone  chrysanthemums  would  an- 
swer admirably.  The  best  for  the  pur- 
pose are  White  Cedo  Nulli,  Boule  de 
Neige,  and  Mrs.  Turner.  December 
would  be  the  most  difficult  month  of  all. 
Probably,  a  few  pompoues  would  still  be 
in  bloom,  and,  in  fact,  a  few  ought  to  be 
kept  back  for  the  purpose.  Probably, 
also,  Laurestinus  would  be  in  bloom  ; 
and  white  Primulas  might  be  compelled 
to  ri>k  the  weather,  and  when  destroyed 
by  it,  some  of  the  subjects  named  for 
January  might  take  their  place. 


THE 


September,  1865. 
MONOTONY,  AND  ITS  EEMEDY. 

jO1  ^|Y  this  time  we  may  hope  that  the  Floral  "World  has 
J  done  something  to  improve  the  taste,  and  enlarge  the 
practice,  and  multiply  the  horticultural  pleasures  of  its 
numerous  amateur  readers.  If  it  has  not  done  so,  it 
■will  not  have  been  through  lack  of  intention  and  en- 
deavour. During  its  career  of  eight  years,  it  has  in 
various  ways  protested  against  the  monotony  which 
too  often  prevails  in  private  gardens,  and  it  once  more 
touches  on  this  old  theme  in  hope  that  a  few  practical 
'  \f \$f  \  remarks  may  be  of  value  to  some  of  its  readers.  In  the 
June  number  was  published  a  paper  entitled  "  Less 
Colour  and  more  Beauty,"  in  which  it  was  advised  that 
the  best  of  our  hardy  spring-flowering  plants  should  be  used  in 
considerable  breadths  in  the  beds  which  are  usually  allotted 
solely  to  summer-flowering  bedding  plants.  "What  is  to  be  said  now 
will  be  in  continuation  of  the  remarks  that  were  made  in  the  June 
number.  It  will  be  observed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  private  gardens 
in  the  suburbs  of  all  our  great  towns  are  at  this  season  of  the  year 
repetitions  of  each  other.  This  is  a  lamentable  monotony.  To  be 
sure  the  ovals  vary  in  size,  and  the  corkscrews  in  shape,  and  the  circles 
in  the  several  relations  they  bear  to  squares,  crescents,  and  other 
devices,  as  we  go  from  garden  to  garden ;  and  in  some  places  yellow 
governs  red,  and  in  others  red  governs  yellow,  and  in  some  few  again 
nothing  governs.  Yet  the  variety  is  all  on  the  same  plan,  and  for  the 
greater  part  is  accomplished  with  the  same  materials — so  much  scarlet 
geranium,  so  much  blue  lobelia,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Suppose 
that  the  combinations  are  in  all  cases  good— which  they  are  not — still 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  public  writer,  at  this  juncture,  to  implore  his  readers 
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to  get  out  of  this  old  and  well-worn  groove,  and  do  something  different 
from  the  monotonous  fashion. 

The  question  will  be  asked  by  some,  "  What  shall  we  do  ?"  Per- 
haps the  best  general  reply  to  that  query  will  be,  "  As  you  have  hitherto 
chiefly  sought  after  colour,  now  seek  after  form.  Break  through  the 
monotony  of  level  that  prevails,  and  break  through  the  monotony  of 
colour."  If  we  were  asked  to  point  to  an  example  of  what  is  meant, 
we  would  point  alone  to  Battersea  Park,  where  some  wondrous  effects 
are  produced  this  season,  by  bold  and  judicious  grouping  of  palms, 
tree  ferns,  draesenas,  caladiums,  cannas,  india-rubber  trees,  papyrus, 
bamboos,  and  other  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants,  with  some  of  the 
choicest  of  the  established  bedders.  We  see  huge  compartments  filled 
with  hundreds  of  gigantic  "  fine-foliage  "  plants  ;  and  as  we  turn  from 
these,  we  encounter  grand  masses  of  Mrs.  Pollock  geranium.  We  are 
astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  groups  of  ornamental  grasses,  clumps 
of  Erythrina,  and  whole  collections  of  Solanums ;  but  that  astonish- 
ment is  swallowed  up  in  another,  as  we  turn  aside  to  behold  circles  of 
Coleus  Yerschaffelti  edged  with  Centaurea  ragusina,  on  a  larger  scale 
than  such  a  thing  has  ever  been  attempted  before,  and  the  impression 
is  pretty  deeply  made  on  our  minds  that  we  have  lived  to  see  some- 
thing new  in  decorative  gardening. 

Battersea  Park  is  mentioned  here  only  as  an  example  of  what  we 
mean  by  the  expression  "  less  colour  and  more  beauty,"  and  the  theme 
is  one  that  has  engaged  our  pen  from  time  to  time  during  fifteen  years 
past ;  with  what  result,  we  will  not  stay  to  inquire.  But  we  must  say 
this  much,  that  the  example  cited  applies  to  gardens  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Amongst  our  readers  are  many  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  land. 
To  them  the  bedding-out  cf  caladiums,  cannas,  and  india-rubber  trees 
by  scores,  fifties,  hundreds,  is  a  thing  not  impossible.  We  have  other 
readers  who  find  a  display  of  geraniums  and  verbenas  a  sufficient  tax 
upon  their  means,  and  to  whom  we  must  present  attractions  of  a  most 
economical  description,  if  we  would  win  their  attention  at  all.  Our 
well-to-do  friends  will  perhaps  pardon  us  if  we  address  ourselves,  on  the 
present  occasion,  to  those  of  our  readers  wrho  are  not  blessed  with  for- 
tunes, and  who  are  compelled  to  beware  of  wasting  their  substance  in 
riotous  gardening. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  you  thousand  of  devotees  of  the  godaess 
Plora,  who,  like  the  writer  of  this,  are  neither  plethoric  with  wealth 
nor  depressed  by  necessities,  that  the  materials  for  redeeming  our  par- 
terres from  their  monotonous  aspects  are  within  reach  of  all,  and  in 
many  instances  so  near  at  hand  that  their  familiarity  breeds  contempt. 
The  first  question  will  be  as  to  the  subjects,  the  second  as  to  how  to  use 
them. 

Ornamental  grasses  claim  our  attention  pre-eminently,  and  there 
is  not  one  amongst  them  better  fitted  for  the  grandest  promenade  effects 
than  Elynms  ylaucescens,  which  is  as  hardy  as  chickweed,  as  beautiful 
as  if  it  consisted  of  silver  ribbons,  and  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situa- 
tion. When  allowed  to  spread  as  it  pleases,  it  forms  huge  tufts  of 
bold  but  graceful  outline,  the  colour  a  strong  bluish  glaucous  tint,  and 
the  average  height  two  and  a-half  feet.  The  pampas  grass,  Gynerium 
argenteum,  is  well  known  to  be  admirably   adapted  for  groups  in  the 
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flower  garden ;  unfortunately  a  severe  winter  kills  or  injures  it,  though 
for  beauty  it  is  unique  and  unsurpassed.  Another  of  this  series  is  Arundo 
conspicua,  which  is  not  thoroughly  hardy,  except  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  Arundo  clonax,  which,  in  a  warm. 
climate  and  a  deep  rich  soil,  will  throw  up  its  noble  plumes  to  a  height 
of  ten  feet — a  plant  of  such  majesty  and  so  rarely  grown,  that  it  is  a 
most  strange  thing  that  it  is  never  seen  forming  a  gigantic  tuft  on  the 
lawn  of  some  one  amongst  our  many  amateur  cultivators.  Of  Brizas, 
Stipas,  Emyrostis  elegans,  and  Agrosiis  nebulosa,  which  are  amongst  the 
loveliest  of  the  smaller  grasses,  we  say  nothing  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  have 
named  four  giants  of  the  family  that  are  the  very  models  of  the  things 
we  need  to  redeem  our  gardens  from  their  monotonous  appearance. 

Among  flowering  plants  of  remarkable  aspect,  one  of  the  grandest 
is  Tritoma  uvaria,  the  " red-hot  poker  plant.".  "What  decisiveness  of 
form  and  depth  of  colour  are  there  in  its  huge  grass-like  leaves,  what 
uniqueness  of  character  in  its  splendid  spikes  of  red  and  orange  flowers  ! 
And  yet  how  seldom  we  see  it,  except  in  public  parks  and  great  gardens, 
though  to  plant  a  group  in  the  first  instance  would  cost  no  more  than 
to  plant  a  group  of  geraniums  of  the  same  extent,  and  once  planted, 
the  stock  will  increase  continually  without  the  help  of  glass  and  fuel. 
Then  there  are  the  cannas,  with  their  ample  leafage  veined  with  bronze  or 
purple,  and  their  gaudy  spikes  of  crimson,  scarlet,  and  orange  flowers, 
massive  and  characteristic,  yet  rarely  seen.  At  Battersea  Park,  Mr. 
Gibson  deals  with  cannas  as  some  cottagers  deal  with  fuchsias — that  is 
to  say,  he  leaves  them  in  the  ground  all  winter,  and  heaps  two  feet  of 
straw  over  the  beds  to  keep  the  frost  out.  The  consequence  is  that 
with  this  care  they  flourish  like  indigenous  plants,  and  instead  of 
making  three  or  four  feet  of  growth  in  a  season,  and  even  then  pre- 
senting a  remarkably  fine  appearance,  they  tower  up  to  a  height  of 
eight,  nine,  or  ten  feet,  and  flower  in  June  instead  of  in  August.  What 
is  there  to  prevent  the  humblest  of  our  amateurs  doing  the  same  ?  Tet 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  anywhere  the  spirit  to  deviate  from  beaten 
tracks.  In  this  category  we  must  place  the  gladiolus,  which  but  few 
amateurs  have  yet  done  justice  to,  though  O.  Brenclileyensis  might  be 
supposed  to  have  colour  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  sensation-loving  of 
gardeners.  In  the  gladiolus  we  have  exquisite  grace,  nobility,  delicacy 
of  colour,  and  points  of  interest,  all  combined,  and  for  first-class  pro- 
menade and  parterre  planting  there  are  few  finer  subjects.  The  best  of 
the  old-established  kinds  are  cheap,  and  they  rarely  i'ail  to  give  satisfac- 
tion if  planted  early.  It  is  late  planting  that  causes  them  to  fail ; 
therefore  we  advise  that  they  be  planted  in  February  or  March,  and  be 
covered  with  cones  of  coal-ashes  or  cocoa-nut  dust  to  keep  them  safe 
from  frost,  till  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  the  removal 
of  the  covering. 

Lastly,  in  this  series  we  must  name  an  almost  unknown  but  quite 
hardy  and  exquisitely  beautiful  plant,  called  THryngivm  ametliystinum, 
which  grows  like  a  thistle,  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  produces 
thistle-like  heads  of  flowers,  which,  with  the  stems  on  which  they  are 
placed,  are  of  a  most  peculiar  metallic  blue,  just  the  colour,  in  fact,  of 
blue  steel — a  most  unusual  though  beautiful  hue  among  plants. 

Of  less  importance  to  our  friends  who  have  short  purses,  though  good 
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unimportant  to  any,  and  of  the  greatest  value  as  outdoor  decorative 
subjects,  are  the  following : — Bambusa  gracilis,  B.  metalce,  JB.  nigra, 
all  of  which  may  be  kept  in  greenhouse  during  winter,  and  be  plunged 
or  planted  during  summer.  Cliamcepuce  diaccmtha,  a  thistle-like  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  most  elegantly  formed,  and  beset  all  over  with 
long  spines,  the  colours  of  the  leafage  being  pale  green  and  creamy  white. 
A  clump  of  this  presents  a  picture  which  it  is  well  worth  travelling  a 
few  miles  to  see.  Ferdinandia  emimens  is  a  fast-growing,  large-leaved 
plant,  well  adapted  for  planting  out  in  June  to  produce  a  "  tropical  " 
effect.  Fhormium  tenax,  the  New  Zealand  flax,  is  a  nobla  flag-like 
plant,  which  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south  of  England,  and  elsewhere 
only  needs  the  shelter  of  a  pit  or  greenhouse.  Sonclms  laciniatus  has 
most  elegant  foliage,  and  produces  myriads  of  its  yellow  composite 
blossoms. 

Then  have  we  not  an  almost  exhaustless  list  of  plants  with  varie- 
gated leaves  that  have  not  been  worked  into  bedding  displays  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  they  might  be.  The  writer  of  this  is  almost 
daily  amongst  bedding  plants  all  the  summer  long,  and  one  of  his 
greatest  pleasures  is  to  sit  at  home  in  a  little  garden-house,  in  front 
of  which  is  an  irregular  bank  clothed  with  plants  that  would  be  invalu- 
able to  amateurs  who  love  their  gardens,  and  all  of  which  literally  take 
care  of  themselves.  There  are  fine  clumps  of  Elymus  glaucescens, 
just  referred  to ;  there  the  variegated  Epilobium  angustifolium,  one  of 
Mr.  Salter's  choicest  gems,  shines  out  against  the  background  of  the 
privet  fence  with  a  delicacy  and  beauty  which  there  is  scarcely  any 
plant  to  equal,  though  this  is,  after  all,  but  a  British  weed ;  there  again 
is  the  great-leaved  Salvia  pahrfa  argentea,  the  lurid  Sedum  telephium 
purpureum,  the  delicately-painted,  variegated  coltsfoot,  the  very  sil- 
very Antennaria  margaritacea,  the  almost  gorgeous  Achillea  Egyptiaca 
and  Clavennce,  the  very  graceful  Veronica  pinnata,  the  still  more  graceful 
fern-leaved  Tlialictntm  minus,  which  is  a  very  close  imitation  of  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  open  border  in  the  commonest 
soil,  and  actually  needs  no  attention  at  all !  If  one  more  be  added  to 
the  category,  it  must  be  Tanaeetum  crispvm,  which  rivals  Todea 
superba  in  the  richness  of  its  colour  and  the  exquisitely  crisped  cha- 
racter of  its  leaves. 

In  case  any  of  this  should  seem  far-fetched,  we  have  in  our  minds 
a  recipe  for  monotony,  by  proposing  that  the  most  important  of  the 
large,  isolated  beds  on  the  lawn  shall  be  planted  this  present  autumn 
with  a  collection  of  lilies,  and  that  places  be  left  in  the  arrangement 
for  plunging  some  plants  of  L.  auratum  in  May  next.  The  sorts  to 
plant  now  are  crocemn,  caudidum,  clialcedonicum,  excelsum,  tenuifo- 
lium,  bulbiferum,  lancifolium,  tigriuum,  and  eximium.  Others  less 
hardy  in  constitution  could  be  planted  in  spring,  being  kept  in  pots 
under  glass  all  winter  for  that  purpose.  If  the  whole  bed  were 
covered  with  Dactijlis  glomerata  variegata  for  a  surfacing,  it  would  look 
charmiug,  and  it  might  be  edged  with  Campanula  carpatica,  Tanaeetum 
crispum — nay,  there  are  a  thousand  subjects  suitable,  to  say  nothing  of 
snowdrops,  crocuses,  squills,  hyacinths,  tulips,  and  Saponaria  cala- 
brica.  S.  H. 
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BEDDING  EFFECTS  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


According  to  custom,  we  offer  a  fevr 
remarks  on  the  most  beautiful  bed- 
ding effects  produced  this  season  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  Next  month  we 
shall  give  a  few  examples  from  other 
great  places.  The  promenade  plant- 
ing at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  fully 
equal  to  any  previous  triumphs  at  the 
same  place.  The  principal  display  i3 
on  the  chord  line  of  the  great  bow  in 
the  centre  of  the  second  terrace,  where 
the  rose  acacias  are.  The  beds  are 
alternately  circles  and  oblongs,  and 
the  planting  makes  a  ribbon  series  of 
the  oblong  beds,  the  continuity  of 
which  is  interrupted  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  the  colours  in  the  circles.  The 
planting  is  exceedingly  simple,  but 
rich  beyond  description — finer  colour 
has  indeed  never  been  accomplished. 
The  oblongs  have  two  rows  of  Stella 
in  the  centre,  next  a  band  of  Chris- 
tine on  each  side  (but  not  carried 
round  the  ends),  and  edging  of  Ver- 
bena Purple  King.  The  circular 
beds  consist  of  Trentham  Rose  Ge- 
ranium, with  band  Calceolaria  flori- 
bunda  all  round,  and  edging  of  Alma 
geranium. 

Another  grand  piece  of  colouring 
may  be  seen  in  the  series  of  beds 
which  accompany  the  principal  walk 
down  from  the  entrance  to  the  Palace. 
The  first  series  of  beds  extends  from 
the  flight  of  steps  next  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  great  basin,  and  from 
thence  commences  the  second  series, 
which  sweeps  round  with  the  walk  in 
two  semicircles.  In  the  first  series 
the  beds  are  oblongs  and  circles  alter- 
nately, their  width  nine  feet,  and  the 
length  of  the  oblongs  about  seventeen 
feet.  The  oblongs  contain  three  rows 
Crystal  Palace  Geranium  in  the  centre, 
next  two  rows  Christine  all  round, 
next  two  rows  Calceolaria  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  for  margin  one  row  of 
Purple  King  Verbena.  The  circles 
consist  of  a  central  blotch  of  Perilla, 
next  a  circle  of  Trentham  Hose  Ge- 
ranium, then  one  row  of  Gaines's 
Yellow  Calceolaria,  and  margin  of 
Geranium  Manglesii.  In  the  sweep 
round  the  basin  the  planting  is  on  the 


same  plan,  but  with  different  colours, 
thus  : — Tnree  rows  Trentham  Eose, 
two  rows  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis, 
two  rows  Crystal  Palace  Scarlet  Ge- 
ranium, edging  of  Purple  King  Ver- 
bena ;  the  circles  are  Perilla,  Christine, 
Brilliant,  and  Manglesii. 

On  the  Pose  Mount  there  are 
several  interesting  examples,  of  which 
the  following  are  a  selection  ;  the  beds 
are  all  circles :  —  Lady  Plymouth 
Geranium  and  blue  Lobelia,  plant  and 
plant  all  through,  edged  with  Mrs. 
Pollock ;  all  the  flowers  of  the 
geraniums  removed.  This  is  very 
chaste.  Troprcolum  Lobbianum  Con- 
queror, a  seedling  of  Mr.  Gordon's, 
and  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
F.  and  A.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  may  be 
recognized  by  its  profusion  of  fine- 
formed,  deep  scarlet  flowers,  the  finest 
of  all  the  bedding  tropseolums  known. 
Geranium  St.  Clair  and  Purple  King 
Verbena,  single  circles  of  each  alter- 
nately all  through.  Geranium  Lady 
Alice  edged  with  Geranium  Gipsy 
Queen.  Lady  Alice  surpasses  Tren- 
tham Pose,  and  is  therefore  a  most 
desirable  variety.  We  know  not  who 
has  the  stock  of  it.  Gazania  splen- 
dens,  edged  with  Arctotis  repens,  a 
fine  bed  in  the  morning,  if  the  sun 
shines.  Silver  Queen  Geranium  and 
Verbena  Melindres,  plant  and  plant 
all  through,  edged  with  golden  ivy- 
leaf. 

The  great  triangular  beds  on  the 
Rose  Mount  are  planted  thus  : — No. 
1  (nearly  opposite  the  entrance  from 
the  railway  station),  Stella  centre, 
broad  band  all  round  of  Christine, 
edging  of  Flower  of  the  Day.  No.  2 
(going  toward  the  Palace),  Cybister 
centre,  surrounded  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  edging  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  No. 
3,  Trentham  Eose,  band  of  Lobelia, 
edging  Flower  of  the  Day.  No.  4, 
Geranium  Fothergillii,  band  of  Crys- 
tal Palace  Scarlet,  edge  of  Purple 
King  Verbena.  No.  5,  Cottage  Maid, 
Christine,  edging  Gnaphalium  lana- 
tum.  No.  6,  Geranium  Cerise  Unique, 
band  of  Calceolaria  aurea  floribunda, 
edging  of   Lobelia    Prince   Arthur, 
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flowers  blue  and  white,  very  compact 
and  good.  No.  7,  Centre  of  Cybister, 
band  all  round  of  Trentham  Rose, 
edging  Cloth  of  Gold.  These  are  all 
perfect  except  the  last,  and  that  is  so 
far  perfect  that  no  one  can  detect  a 
flaw  in  it  without  careful  inspection, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  Trentham 
Rose  has  grown  up  above  Cybister, 
and  smothered  it,  and  at  a  little  dis- 
tance we  see  Trentham  Rose  only, 
with  its  golden  edging. 

The  Araucaria  beds  on  the  second 
terrace  are  planted  iu  the  usual  man- 
ner with  Lobelia  speciosa  and  Lobelia 
Blue  King.  The  pedestals  have  circles 
of  Trentham  Rose  and  Crystal  Pa- 
lace. On  the  other  side  of  the  semi- 
circular walk  on  which  the  Arau- 
carias  are  situated,  are  some  oblong 
beds,  which  are  most  beautifully 
planted.  They  constitute  a  group  of 
seven  beds,  all  angular,  and  the  mea- 
surement (by  guess-work)  six  feet 
wide  by  thirteen  feet  long.  These 
beds  are  all  edged  alike  with  Lobelia 
Paxtoniana.  No.  1  (next  the  main 
cross  walk)  is  Sparkler  Calceolaria, 
one  row  Golden  Chain.  No.  2  is  a 
mosaic,  consisting  of  five  rows  of 
Cloth  of  Gold  and  five  rows  of  Blue 
King  alternately.  No.  3,  Smith's 
Excellent,  a  fine  light  scarlet  gera- 


nium. No.  4,  Lord  Palmerston.  No. 
5,  Geranium  Patannizzi,  one  of  the 
Blackheath  Beauty  class,  but  better. 
No.  6,  fire  rows  of  Alma,  with  five 
rows  of  dark  blue  Lobelia  alternating. 
No.  7,  Tropteolum  elegans. 

In  the  chain  patterns  at  either  end 
of  the  second  terrace,  the  principal 
colourings  are  Crystal  Palace,  Chris- 
tine, Yeilow  Calceolaria  and  varie- 
gated Alyssumforedging  andlinks.  In 
the  two  great  panels  at  each  extreme 
ends  of  the  second  terrace  the  corner 
blocks  are  Cottage  Maid,  Christine, 
Gaines's  Yellow,  and  Piower  of  the 
Day. 

Some  small  circular  beds  on  the 
principal  cross  walk  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  all  connoisseurs  in  bedding 
effects.  Amongst  them  the  best  are 
Madame  Vaucher  for  centre,  two  rows 
of  Amaranthus  melancholicus,  edging 
Cloth  of  Gold.  Centre  of  Amaran- 
thus, broad  band  of  Centaurea  ragu- 
sina,  margin  of  blue  Lobelia.  Cen- 
tre of  Geranium  Diana,  three  rows  of 
Amaranthus,  edging  Cloth  of  Gold. 

Prom  these  few  examples  it  will 
be  understood  that  Mr.  Gordon  keeps 
pace  with  the  times,  and  will  not  allow 
any  other  candidate  for  public  appro- 
bation to  outdo  the  Crystal  Palace  in 
the  splendour  of  its  bedding  effects. 


BULBS  BOB  THE  BOEDBES. 


Essays  on  Crocuses,  Tulips,  and  Hya- 
cinths have  appeared  in  these  pages 
so  often  that  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  give  prominence  to  rules  for  their 
cultivation  this  season.  Not  that 
they  will  be  passed  over  as  non- 
existent, because  lists  of  the  best  are 
given  in  the  present  number,  but  re- 
petition will  be  avoided,  and  the 
space  gained  thereby  will  just  serve 
for  something  more  seasonable.  Pirst, 
then,  I  shall  respectfully  inform  you 
that,  among  the  many  lovely  spring 
flowers  that  erery  year  gladden  my 
eyes  and  make  it  peculiarly  pleasant 
to  stroll  down  the  garden  on  sunny 
days  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  are  some  that  are  produced 
by  bulbous  plants  of  species  and  va- 


rieties not  very  much  known,  yet  not 
difficult  to  procure,  not  expensive 
when  procured,  and  fitted  to  thrive 
in  the  commonest  soil  in  any  part  of 
the  three  kingdoms.  The  following 
are  particularly  worthy  the  attention 
of  persons  who  wish  to  make  beds 
and  borders  gay  next  spring  : — 

Narcissus  maximus,  large  flowers 
of  the  purest  gold  yellow,  superb. 

Narcissus  bulbocodium,  the  pretty 
"  hooped  petticoat,"  a  lovely  little 
gem  for  the  front  of  a  bed  or  border. 

Narcissus  poeticus,  well  known 
for  its  exquisite  beauty. 

Narcissus  odorus,  a  fine  yellow, 
delightfully  fragrant. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana,  the  original  of 
our  show  tulips,  and  a  very  distinct 
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and  fine  species  for  the  border  or 
bed. 

Tulipa  scabriscapa,  the  original  of 
the  early  bedding  tulips,  and  a  fine 
subject. 

Galanthus  plicatus,  the  Crimean 
snowdrop ;  flowers  very  large  and 
pure  white. 

Scilla  siberica,  beautiful  dwarf 
species. 

Scilla  campanulata,  larger  than 
the  last  and  later.  All  the  scillas 
are  worth  growing. 

Iris  Germanica. — Any  one  who 
chooses  to  visit  Mr.  Salter's  nursery 
at  Hammersmith  at  the  proper  season 
may  see  a  collection  of  Iris  Grerma- 
nica  in  bloom,  which,  for  variety  and 
richness  of  colouring,  and  for  fan- 
tastic markings  and  curious  effects, 
can  only  be  likened  to  a  collection  of 
the  grandest  exotic  orchids.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  very  few  amateurs 
plant  such  things,  perhaps  because 
they  do  not  last  long;  but  theu  ge- 
rauium8  may  be  planted  between 
them,  or,  better  still,  pentstemons, 
phloxes,  and  other  proper  inmates 
of  the  mixed  border. 

Iris  Florentines,  white,  with  blue 
shadings. 

Iris  pallida,  very  large  and  de- 
licate. 

Iris  pumila,  very  dwarf,  flowers 
blue,  does  well  in  front  of  a  peat 
bed. 

Iris  Anglica,  the  "  flag"  of  cot- 
tage gardeus.  There  are  some  fine 
varieties  to  be  had  in  various  colours. 

Mrythronium  dens-canis,  the  dog's- 
tooth  violet,  will  grow  finely  in  a 
sandy  soil,  and  makes  a  charming 
bed. 

Eranthis  hyemalis,  the  winter 
aconite.  Planted  now  in  a  bed,  or 
as  a  marginal  line,  or  in  clumps  in 
the  border,  it  will  produce  in  January 
a  delightful  display  of  greenish- 
yellow  flowers  when  no  other  flowers 
are  to  be  seen. 

Lilies  of  several  kinds  may  be 
grown  without  prepared  soil  in  any 
good  border,  and  are  sure  to  repay 
the  little  care  they  need.  Now  (ihat 
is  to  say,  bept.  1st)  is  the  best  time 
to  plant,  and  they  ought  to  be  all 
planted  before  the  month  is  out. 

Fritillaria  Imperialis,  the  Crown 


Imperial,  a  favourite  of  the  cottage 
garden,  has  been  much  improved  of 
late,  and  the  following  varieties  are 
well  worth  growing: : — Crown  upon 
Crown,  King  of  Holland,  Double- 
flowering  Red,  Double-flowering 
Yellow,  Maximum,  and  the  varieties 
with  gold  and  silver  leaves. 

The  Roman  Hyacinth, —  Some 
time  ago,  perhaps  in  the  autumn  of 
1862,  a  correspondent  of  the  Floral 
World  sent  me  a  parcel  of  small 
hyacinth  bulbs,  asking  if  I  could  give 
an  account  of  the  variety,  as  it  was 
somewhat  peculiar,  and  remarkably 
useful  for  out-door  purposes.  I  did 
not  recognize  the  variety  by  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  bulbs,  and  in- 
deed there  are  very  few  bulbs  that 
can  be  named  to  a  certainty  until  we 
see  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  also. 
But  they  were  planted,  and  in  due 
time  they  flowered,  and  then  I  saw 
at  once  that  I  had  the  Roman  hya- 
cinth, and  I  was  glad,  for  I  had  not 
seen  it  for  more  than  twenty  years 
previous,  my  last  interview  with  it 
taking  place  at  Covent  Garden  market 
one  spring  morning  at  5  a.m.,  when  I 
saw  a  lot  unpacked  at  the  house  of  a 
trader  in  bouquets.  Should  this  meet 
the  eye  of  the  kind  correspondent 
who  sent  me  the  bulbs,  I  wish  to  make 
an  apology  for  not  publicly  acknow- 
ledging the  gift  sooner  than  this  ;  and 
the  reason  of  the  delay  is  that  I  lost 
the  name  and  address  of  the  donor, 
and  always  hoped  that  some  day  I 
should  meet  with  it  among  the 
Floral  World  papers.  I  now  bring 
forward  the  Roman  hyacinth  in  order 
to  recommend  it  for  beds  and  bor- 
ders. It  is  of  dwarf  growth,  and 
hence,  if  used  in  beds,  it  will  be  most 
serviceable  as  an  edging,  or  in  clumps 
along  the  front  line.  It  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  be  considered  a  florists' 
flower ;  the  spikes  are  small,  the 
flowers  are  small ;  but  it  flowers  very 
freely,  is  never  hurt  by  severe 
weather,  and  increases  fast  under- 
ground. I  recommended  it  last  year 
in  quite  an  accidental  way  in  another 
place,  and  there  was  immediately  so 
much  demand  for  it  that  the  trade 
parted  with  them  almost  instanter. 
I  hope  this  notice  of  it  will  induce 
such  of  the  readers  of  the  Floral 
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Woeld  as  do  not  already  possess  it 
to  obtain  a  stock,  for  there  is  not  a 
more  useful  hardy  spring  flower  in 
our  gardens.  And  I  hope  that  the 
kind  friend  who  sent  me  the  bulbs — 
of  which  now  I  have  a  good  stock — 
will  believe  that  I  never  ceased  to  be 


grateful  for  the  gift  and  the  re- 
minder, though  in  the  hurry  of 
attempting  to  accomplish  twice  as 
much  as  I  am  able  to  do,  I  put  his 
letter  somewhere  so  safely  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  find  it  again. 
Shielex  Hibbeed. 


SEEDLING  GERANIUMS   SOWN,   FLOWERED,  AND 
DESTROYED   IN   ONE    SEASON. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  zonale 
geraniums  may  be  flowered  the  same 
season  as  the  seeds  are  sown ;  in  fact, 
there  are  some  practical  men  who 
will  deny  that  it  can  be  done.  Let 
them  deny ;  who  cares  ?  On  the 
20th  of  February  last,  I  sowed  four 
pans  of  seed,  and  placed  them  in 
warm  greenhouse  temperature.  They 
were  sown  in  rather  rough  pure  loam. 
They  came  up  well,  and  in  due  time 
were  potted  into  thumbs  and  60's, 
according  to  their  size,  as  they  were 
taken  out  of  the  seed-pans.  The  first 
potting  off  commenced  in  the  last 
week  of  April,  and  thence  to  the 
last  week  in  July ;  but  they  were 
potted  in  succession,  as  room  could  be 
made  for  them  to  grow.  The  only 
house  appropriated  to  them  was  the 
"lean-to"  described  in  a  former  issue 
of  this  work,  which  measures  thirty 
feet  by  ten  feet.  As  a  few  hundreds 
of  geraniums  were  wintered  in  this 
house,  the  seedlings  did  not  have 
much  of  a  chance  till  the  first  week 
in  May,  when  a  great  many  of  the 
old  plants  were  taken  out  to  make 
room  for  them.  On  the  24th  of  June, 
the  first  bloom  appeared  on  one  of 
the  batch  which  were  first  potted. 
From  thence  to  the  end  of  August, 
about  two  hundred  have  flowered,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  have  good 
trusses  advancing.  As  they  number 
in  all  about  fifteen  hundred  plants,  it 
was,  of  course,  impossible  to  flower 
them  in  the  house.  As  fast,  there- 
fore, as  they  demanded  more  room, 
they  were  taken  out  of  doors,  and 
placed  on  a  bed  of  coal-ashes.  At 
the  time  of  writing  this,  the  out-door 
plants   are    sufficiently  numerous  to 


cover  a  bed  sixty  feet  long  by  five 
feet  wide,  and  the  lean-to  is  "  choke- 
full."  Of  the  two  hundred  that  have 
flowered,  all  have  been  destroyed 
but  one  dozen,  because  in  no  re- 
spect better  than  varieties  already  in 
cultivation.  How  many  more,  be- 
sides this  dozen  may  be  kept  out  of 
what  have  yet  to  show  their  first 
blooms  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In 
case  any  reader  should  think  the 
plants  were  starved  into  bloom,  it 
may  be  well  to  add,  that  none  are 
bloomed  in  less  than  48-sized  pots  ; 
and  plants  promising  well  in  their 
style  of  growth  are  got  into  32's 
before  showing  their  first  blooms,  so 
that,  in  every  instance  throughout  the 
whole  collection,  the  plants  are  very 
vigorous,  with  stems  as  thick  as  a 
man's  forefinger,  and  ample  leafage — 
in  fact,  no  small  proportion  of  them 
are  a  trifle  too  strong.  This  little 
story  is  told  simply  to  show  what  can 
be  done ;  the  experiment  was  made 
solely  to  settle  the  point  that  zonale 
jreraniums  may  be  sown,  grown, 
flowered,  and  proved  in  one  season. 
And  perhaps  the  point  may  be  con- 
sidered settled,  especially  as  the  seed- 
lings have  been  seen  by  many  well- 
known  cultivators ;  and  some  of  them, 
as  Henrietta,  Magna  Charta,  Chi- 
biabos,  Emily  Ellen,  and  Neivington 
Beauty,  etc.,  have  been  publicly  ex- 
hibited, criticised,  and  described. 
May  I  take  the  liberty  to  add  that 
Magna  Charta  surpasses  all  known 
varieties  in  its  perfection  of  form. 
The  top  petals  are  almost  as  broad  as 
the  lower  ones,  and  overlap,  so  as  to 
leave  the  thirty-second  part  of  an 
inch  to  spare.  S.  H. 
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The  second  exhibition  of  this  society 
in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  Finsbury 
Circus,  on  Wednesday,  July  12,  was 
a  great  success.  The  exhibition  was 
on  the  same  model  as  the  last — a 
great  tent  filled  with  specimen  plants 
and  cut  flowers,  approached  by  way 
of  a  smaller  tent,  filled  with  ferns, 
orchids,  and  other  exceedingly  choice 
productions ;  then  other  tents,  filled 
with  odds  and  ends,  Barr  and  Sug- 
den's  fern-cases,  Read's  and  Warner's 
engines,  Holliday's  wire-work,  etc. 
Orchids  and  Ferns. — In  the  first  of 
the  tents,  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to 
W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Enfield ;  Mr. 
Baker,  gardener  to  H.  Bassett,  Esq., 
Stamford  Hill;  Mr.  Holland,  gar- 
dener to  R.  W.  Peake,  Esq.,  Isle- 
worth ;  Messrs.  James  Carter  and 
Co.,  and  other  of  the  most  noted  ex- 
hibitors, staged  their  best  plants,  and 
won  thereby  the  plaudits  of  a  "  dis- 
cerning public."  Here  were  orchids, 
ferns,  and  other  choice  subjects  in 
great  profusion  and  delightful  fresh- 
ness of  condition.  Among  the  orchids 
were  Cypripedium  barbatum,  iErides 
affine,  Vanda  suavis,  Lsclia  eLgans 
var.  Dayanum,  L.  purpurata,  the 
charming  and  at  this  season  particu- 
larly valuable  Disa  grandiflora,  Pha- 
lsenopsis  amabilis,  Odontoglossum 
hastatum,  Cattleya  Leopoldi,  Catt- 
leya  superbiens,  nine  flowers  (from 
Mr.  Baker) ;  iErides  Lobbi,  Angula 
Clowesi,  six  flowers ;  Saccolabium 
Blumei,  iErides  Eieldingii,  and  a  host 
besides,  perfuming  the  tent  with  the 
breath  of  the  Hesperides,  and  be- 
wildering the  eye  with  their  magical 
forms  and  colours.  The  good  plan 
of  mixing  was  followed  as  before  ; 
that  is,  instead  of  each  exhibitor's  col- 
lection standing  alone  and  uncon- 
nected with  all  the  rest,  the  collections 
were  broken  up  and  mixed  together 
without  regard  to  ownership,  but 
with  regard  to  effect.  With  the 
orchids  there  were  many  other  sub- 
jects, and  conspicuous  among  them  a 
grand  group  of  Lilium  auratuin,  from 
Messrs.  Carter  and  Co. ;  these  were 
in  the  centre,  and  attracted  all  eyes, 
insuring  appreciation  for  the  noblest 


of  all  known  lilies.  A  fine  specimen 
of  the  variegated  Lonicera  brachy- 
poda  exemplified  the  fitness  of  this 
plant  for  specimen  cultivation.  Among 
the  specimen  ferns  were  Elaphoglos- 
sum  viscosum,  Pseudathyrium  flexile, 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  Pteris  cretica 
albo  lineata,  Lastrea  thelypteris,  Pla- 
tycerium  alcicorne,  etc,  etc.  There 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  variegated 
Seduoi  fabarium,  a  good  companion 
to  the  variegated  Sedum  Sieboldii,  a 
good  example  of  Funkia  Sieboldii, 
and  a  host  of  other  good  subjects. 
Hoses.— One  whole  side  of  the  great 
tent  was  occupied  with  cut  roses.  No 
such  roses  have  been  shown  before 
this  season,  and  they  literally  made  of 
it  a  "  rose  show,"  the  profusion  and 
the  quality  of  the  flowers  making  an 
end  instanter  of  all  possible  question 
as  to  the  excellence  of  the  exhibition. 
There  was  no  less  than  twelve  boxes 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  the 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  and  six 
boxes  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  of  Slough. 
This  was  a  grand  sight ;  the  flowers 
were  so  fresh,  so  perfect  in  charac- 
ter, so  various  in  selection.  Amongst 
the  varieties  were  fine  examples,  of 
Marechal  Niel,  the  best  of  all  yellow 
roses,  Anna  AlexiefF,  Anna  de  Dies- 
bach,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Comtesse  de  Chabrillant, 
Due  de  Rohan,  General  Jacqueminot, 
John  Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  La 
Ville  de  St.  Denis,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Louise  Odier,  Madame  Clemence 
Joigneaux,  Madame  W.  Paul,  Ma- 
dame de  Cambaceres,  Madame  Julie 
Daran,  Madame  Vidot,  Marechal 
Vaillant,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Mrs.  C. 
Wood,  Olivier  Delhomme,  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Vainqueur  de  Goliath,  Alphonse 
Belin,  Arniral  La  Peyrouse,  Baronne 
de  Rinkelin,  Centifolia  rosea,  Eugene 
Verdier,Kate  Hausberg,  La  Duchesse 
de  Mornv,  Louise  Damaizin,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Pavilion  de  Pregny, 
Paul  de  la  Meillerez,  Triomphe  de 
Villecresnes,  etc.  Among  the  smaller 
exhibitions  of  cut  roses  was  a  collec- 
tion from  Mr.  Holland,  gardener  to 
R.  W.  Peake,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  which 
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were  equally  remarkable  for  size  and 
freshness,  and  for  the  remarkably  fine 
quality  of  a  few  peculiar  varieties 
which  are  rarely  well  shown.  In  this 
collection  were  examples  of  Auguste 
Mie,  Paul  de  la  Meillerez,  Marechal 
Forey,  Alpaide  de  Botalier,  Victor 
Verdier,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Louise 
Odier,  General  Washington,  Nar- 
cisse,  Admiral  Gravina,  Souvenir  de 
Leveson  Gower,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
La  Heine,  Madame  Victor  Ver- 
dier, La  Ville  de  St.  .Denis,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  Lamarque,  George 
Prince,  Deuil  de  Prince  Albert — this 
flat,  curious,  ugly,  and  yet  (if  the 
anachronism  may  be  allowed)  beauti- 
ful rose  was  better  shown  in  this  col- 
lection than  in  any  previous  case  this 
season  ;  John  Hopper,  MadameVidot, 
Francois  Arago,  Jules  Margottin, 
Lord  Baglan — here  was  another  bad 
but  beautiful  rose  wonderfully  well 
done,  and  looking  like  a  gem  of  the 
first  water,  the  colour  unique  and  ex- 
quisite ;  Acidalie,  Madame  C.  Crape- 
let,  Mrs.  Kivers,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Comtesse  de  Chabrillant,  Piaire  de 
Terre  Noir,  Anna  AlexiefF,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Enipereur  de  Maroc, 
anotner  of  the  quasi-good  roses  in 
charming  condition,  the  form  being 
in  this  case  very  nearly  that  of  a  per- 
fect rose,  and  there  need  be  nothing 
said  of  its  matchless  colour  ;  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Triomphe  de  Bennes, 
very  pure  and  golden;  Eugene  Ap- 
pert— here  again  Mr.  Holland  dis- 
tinguished himself,  this  bad  but 
charming  rose  had  such  a  character 
as  proves  it  to  be  capable  of  better 
things  than  rosarians  usually  make 
of  it.  Good  collections  were  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Vockins,  of  Lewis- 
ham,  and  other  exhibitors.  Holly- 
hocks were  certainly  second  to 
roses  in  importance  among  the  cut 
flowers ;  and  the  collections  put  up 
by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons,  and 
Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and  Laing, 
were  among  the  most  attractive  sub- 
jects in  the  exhibition.  In  form  and 
substance  these  were  glorious,  and 
they  were  admirably  chosen  as  to 
colours.  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  and 
Laing  had  Golden  Noble,  a  fine  high- 
centered  flower,  closely  made,  and  of 
perfect  outline,  colour  pure  primrose, 


deepening  to  buff  at  the  base  ;  Charles 
Eyre,  scarlet-crimson  ;  Seedling  (16), 
very  large,  perfect  form,  colour  soft 
flesh,  deepening  to  rose-pink,  quite 
first-rate.  Seedling  (56),  medium 
size,  pinky-blush,  with  light  stain  of 
buff  at  the  edges ;  Alex.  Shearer, 
huge,  and  of  good  form,  colour  deep 
crimson ;  Magnet,  medium,  deep 
crimson  ;  Charming,  glittering  cerise ; 
David  Foulis,  very  large  cerise-rose  ; 
In  Memoriam,  Mulberry,  Illumina- 
tor, vivid  carmine  ;  Cygnet,  primrose 
white ;  B.  B.  Ullet,  Mrs.  Downie, 
Lady  Palaierston,  Princess,  a  fine 
rosy  purple  ;  Prince  Charlie,  Lady 
de  Veau,  delicate  soft  carmine  ;  Lady 
Dacres,  fine  salmon-buff;  Purple 
Prince,  Prince  of  Hesse,  a  curious 
shade  of  buff,  like  the  Noisette  Bose 
Desprez  a  fleur  Jaune.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  put  up  a  larger  collection,  in 
which  there  was  a  splendid  assortment. 
The  varieties  were  Joshua  Clarke, 
Queen  of  Yellows,  Miss  Barrett, 
Celestial,  Harriett,  Illuminator,  Hes- 
perus, curious  red  edges  and  purple 
shades,  a  curiously -painted  flower; 
Glory  of  Walden,  Lucretia,  Hope, 
Lady  de  Veaux.  Ella,  Garibaldi, 
Morning  Star,  Mrs.  Chater,  Flora 
Macdonald,  Hercules,  Bev.  J.  Dix, 
Lady  Dacre,  Queen  Victoria,  Narcisse, 
Shrubland  Gem,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lady 
Paxton,  Stanstead  Eival,  Negro,  a 
fine  blackish-maroon,  which  every 
grower  of  these  flowers  should  have; 
Volunteer,  Lady  Middleton,  Prim- 
rose Perfection,  William  Dean,  Ex- 
celsior, Fellow  Defiance,  Morning 
Star,  Eeine  Blanche,  Diamond.  Mr. 
Mortimore,  gardener  to  Alfred  Smee, 
Esq.,  F.B.S.,  sent  a  fine  collection, 
as  did  also  Mr.  Porter,  of  Copt  Hall, 
Essex,  and  J.  Crute,  Esq.,  of  Tufnel 
Park.  The  last-named  exhibitor  ap- 
pended to  his  flowers  a  notice,  stating 
that  they  were  all  the  product  of  one 
packet  of  seed  grown  in  common 
garden  soil,  and  with  no  particular 
care  as  to  treatment.  Yet  amongst 
them  were  many  really  beautiful 
flowers,  showing  that  amateurs  may 
very  cheaply  enjoy  a  glorious  display 
of  this  princely  autumnal  subject. 
Of  course,  with  named  kinds  there 
is  no  risk  at  all,  and  the  cultivator, 
having  selected  wisely,  knows  before- 
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hand  precisely  what  he  will  have, 
and  can  with  the  more  confidence 
and  comfort  bestow  upon  his  plants 
all  that  are  needful  to  bring  them  to 
perfection.  In  the  foregoing  list  we 
have  the  selections  of  the  two  best 
growers  of  hollyhocks  in  the  county, 
and  amateur  cultivators  may  safely 
refer  to  it  for  forming  or  improving  a 
collection.  Geraniums  :  —  A  July 
show,  without  abundance  of  zonales, 
would  be  a  strange  aif'air.  On  this 
occasion,  they  contributed  largely  to 
the  colouring,  and  lighted  up  the  tent 
in  a  welcome  manner.  Mr.  John 
Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge  Nurseries, 
sent  some  fine  specimen  plants  of 
Herald  of  Spring,  Souvenir  de  Nancy, 
The  Clipper  (this  is  one  of  the  grandest; 
scarlets  known),  Flower  of  Spring, 
Glowworm,  Mountain  of  Snow,  and 
others.  Messrs.  F.  and  A.  Smith,  of 
Dulwich,  sent  an  immense  collection 
of  seedlings,  many  of  which  have  been 
already  described  in  the  report  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  exhibi- 
tion. The  following  were,  however, 
worth  special  notice  : — Gauntlet  and 
Glow  had  the  best  trusses  of  any,  and 
every  good  quality  besides  ;  .Royal 
Nosegay,  vivid  light  scarlet,  leaf  dull 
green,  and  dull  zone ;  Rising  Sun,  a 
nice  light  scarlet ;  Lucy,  growth  and 
leaf  of  Cerise  Unique,  with  fine  scar- 
let flowers.  Mr.  West,  of  Walnut 
Tree  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  had 
a  collection  of  seedlings  which  were 
not  named ;  amongst  them  a  fine 
trusser  in  the  style  of  Hose  Rendatler, 
but  with  larger  and  better  formed 
flowers ;  others  in  the  batch  were 
good  scarlets,  and  might  with  advan- 
tage be  shown  again.  Mr.  George 
Smith,  of  Tollington  Park  Nursery, 
Hornsey  Road,  sent  a  large  collec- 
tion, amongst  them  Le  Grande,  a  tre- 
mendously telling  nosegay,  witn  huge 
trusses  of  crimson-scarlet  flowers ; 
Chieftain,  an  exhibition  variety, 
flowers  large,  light  scarlet ;  Beautc 
de  Suresne,  a  superb  shade  of  rose- 
pink,  and  the  character  noble ;  it  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  zonales. 
From  Mr.  Aldred,  of  Kilburn,  a  re- 
markably interesting  collection  of 
seedlings  of  Mrs.  Pollock,  Sunset, 
Mrs.  Benyon,  etc.,  etc.  One  of  these 
called   Coquette   is   in  the  style   of 


Italia  Unita,  but  is  said  to  be  abetter 
grower  ;  the  plant  shown  was  of  neat 
dwarf  habit,  with  fine  leafage,  and  a 
mostbeautifulobject.  Eastern  Beauty 
was  shown  amongst  these ;  it  is  not 
the  richest  in  colour  of  its  leafage, 
but  one  of  the  best  in  style  and  habit, 
and  ought  to  be  better  known. — 
Fuchsias :  Mr.  John  Fraser  sent  a 
collection  of  about  fifty  neat,  com- 
pact, half  specimens,  of  exactly  the 
kind  required  for  ordinary  conser- 
vatory and  decorative  purposes.  The 
following  were  the  most  conspicuous 
amongst  them  : — Lord  Elcho,  Prince 
Imperial,  JVTedora,  Perseverance,  Sun- 
shine, Mdlle.  Trebelli,  Oberon,  Merry 
Maid,  Sir  R.  Peel,  England's  Glory, 
Troubadour,  Northern  Light,  Mar- 
ginata,  True  Blue,  Conspicua,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  Eeine  Blanche,  Great 
Eastern,  Grand  Admiral,  Schiller, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Fairest  of  the  Fair, 
Ketelerii ;  this  is  a  distinct  and  beau- 
tiful variety,  the  sepals  rufous-flesh, 
or  salmon  colour,  the  corolla  crimson, 
the  form  good ;  Prince  Alfred,  Seig- 
nora;  this  is  another  peculiar  and 
beautiful  flower,  sepals  _  greenish- 
white,  corolla  dark  plum,  in  the  way 
of  Rose  of  Castile,  but  very  dif- 
ferent ;  La  Traviata,  superb  ;  Earl  of 
Devon,  Queen  of  Beauties,  Hermione, 
very  free  and  showy;  Conqueror 
Bacchus,  Reine  Cornelissen,  Mdlle» 
Tietjens,  Souvenir  de  Ctiiswick,. 
L'Elisir  d' Amour,  Comet,  Universal, 
E mblematic,  Dr.  Livingstone,  Elegan- 
tissima, Puritan, Finsbury  Volunteer, 
Bridesmaid.  New  Fuchsias :  Messrs. 
F.  and  A.  Smith,  of  D  ul  wich,  sent  Har- 
lequin, neat  habit,  and  free  to  bloom ; 
sepals  coral-red,  corolla  purple,  with 
redstripe  and  double.  This  is  one  of  the 
neatest  of  the  double  class,  the  flower- 
ing being  below  average  size.  Enoch 
Arden  :  the  corolla  of  this  fine  fuchsia 
expands  too  much.  Achilles,  long 
barrel-shaped  corolla.  Eva,  double 
white  corolla,  very  free  and  attractive. 
Fruit. — Messrs.  Lane  and  Son,  of 
Berkhampstead,  Herts,  contributed 
a  fine  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots. 
These  were  all  admirable  examples  of 
skilful  cultivation,  and  they  made  a 
most  artistic  finish  to  one  end  of  the 
tent,  where  they  were  arranged  in  a 
semicircle.  Amongst  them  were  pretty 
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trees  of  Brown  Turkey  and  Bourja- 
sotte  figs,  Mank's  Codling,  Cellini, 
and  Early  May  apples,  May  Duke 
cherry,  Victoria  and  Roblet  plume, 
the  last-named  is  a  small  preserving 
plum,  not  much  known.  The  tree  is 
a  beautiful  object  when  in  bloom,  and 
perhaps  still  more  beautiful  when  in 
fruit.  This  example  was  loaded  with 
fruit,  which  literally  studded  the  tree 
throughout.  In  the  centre  of  the 
group  was  a  fine  pot  vine,  with  twenty 
bunches  on  it,  the  variety  of  Bid  well's 
Seedling.  There  were  several  nice 
collections  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Mr.  Yockins  sent  Trentham  Hybrid 
and  Scarlet  Gem  melons  ;  Mr.  Young, 
of  Havant,  Royal  George  peaches  and 
Elruge  nectarines,  Queen  and  Provi- 
dence pines;  Mr.  Lewis,  horticultural 
builder  of  Stamford  Hill,  two  fine 
baskets  of  Black  Hamburgh  grapes  ; 
Mr.  Tillery,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland  at  Welbeck,  sent  a  collec- 
tion, comprising  fine  British  Queen, 
Frogmore    Late    Pine,    Sir  Charles 


Napier,  and  Empress  Eugenie  straw- 
berries, Royal  George  peaches,  etc. 
Mr.  Mortimore,  gardener  to  Alfred 
Smee,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  sent  a  collection 
comprising  Golden  Perfection  and 
Scarlet  Flesh  melons,  white  and  red 
Dutch  currants,  a  Queen  pine,  etc. 
Mr.  John  Newton,  gardener  to  J.  G. 
Graham,  Esq.,  Enfield,  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  gooseberries,  including  Roar- 
ing Lion,  Whitesmith,  Warrington, 
Crown  Bob,  White  Rose,  ete.;  also 
Morello  cherries,  Black  Naples  and 
other  currants.  There  were  several 
seedling  cucumbers  shown.  Mr.  Fry, 
of  Manor  Nursery,  Lee,  Kent,  sent 
Standard  of  Perfection,  evidently  a 
useful  kind,  the  fruit  being  of  medium 
size,  handsome,  and  abundantly  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Vockins  sent  a  cucumber 
called  Eclipse,  which  is  of  huge 
growth,  but  too  coarse  for  exhibition 
purposes.  Mr.  Porter  sent  one  called 
Essex  Rival,  a  nearly  smooth,  sym- 
metrical, handsome  fruit. 


PLANTING  A  PANEL  GARDEN. 


G.  W.  M.  V.  sends  a  sketch  of  her 
geometric  garden,  in  order  to  consult 
the  Editor  upon  the  planting  for  next 
season,  this  being  the  time  for  pro- 
pagating by  cuttings  whatever  may 
be  needed  for  next  summer.  The 
plan  sent  shows  the  present  planting, 
with  which  she  is  not  satisfied.  .  The 
bedding-out  was  done  by  her  gardener 
when  she  was  in  London,  and  she 
thinks  a  great  improvement  can  be 
made.  The  colour  of  the  gravel  is 
very  peculiar,  and  gives  the  place  the 
name  of  Hedhills  ;  it  forms  an  admi- 
rable neutral  ground.  Perhaps  the 
Editor  would  be  good  enough  to  sug- 
gest combinations  of  colours  for  the 
large  bed3  and  neutral  tints.  G.  W. 
M.  V.  has  a  good  stock  of  the  fol- 
lowing geraniums: — Stella,  Cybister, 
Tom  Thumb,  Little  David,  Mrs. 
Pollock,  Sunset,  Golden  Chain, 
Golden  Fleece,  Cloth  of  Gold,  Alma, 
Countess  of  Warwick,  Flower  of 
Spring,  Bijou,  Flower  of  the  Day, 
Christine,  Helen  Lindsay,  Emperor 
of     the  French,     Spitfire,     Crystal 


Palace  Scarlet,  Jean  Valjean,  Admi- 
ral Protet.  G.  W.  M.  V.  encloses  a 
stamp  for  reply,  or  some  communi- 
cation in  the  September  number  of 
the  Floral  World. 

Betherbed,  Ireland. 

It  has  never  been  the  rule  of  the 
Floeal  World  to  arrange  for  its 
readers  the  planting  of  geometric  gar- 
dens, for  the  good  reason,  that  indi- 
vidual tastes  differ,  and  the  colouring 
proposed  might  not  please  those  who 
adopted  it.  To  describe  plants,  to 
discuss  modes  of  cultivation,  and 
generally  to  treat  of  the  laws  of 
colour  are  within  the  province  of  the 
work,  but  to  arrange  any  one  par- 
ticular garden  is  not.  There  is  no 
horticultural  journal  which  under- 
takes to  do  so,  in  plain  truth  the 
thing  is  impossible.  Equally  impos- 
sible is  it  to  arrange  the  colours  for  a 
geometric  garden,  a  matter  demanding 
time  and  thought,  and  then  send  it 
quietly  away  to  the  subscriber  under 
cover  of  a  penny  stamp.  Journalism 
could  not  last  a  single  day  on  such 
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terms.  If  a  fee  had  been  remitted  |  in  a  way  separate  from,  and  inde- 
with  the  plans  I  should  have  done  so,  i  pendentof,  the  interests  of  its  readers, 
but  it  would  be  indecent  for  me  to  If  I  do  not  allow  it  to  advertise  other 
write  and  say  your  letter  cannot  be  |  people,  so  I  cannot  allow  it  to  adver- 


Gfrass 


Grass 


Scale- 


.50  feet. 


answered  till  you  forward  a  fee  to 
pay  for  trouble,  for  that  would  be 
making  the  Floeal  Woeld  the 
means  of  advancing  my  own  interests 


tise  myself.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
choice  of  replying  that  "  we  never 
arrange  the  planting  of  geometric 
gardens,"   or   dealing  with  the  case 
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submitted  in  such,  a  way  as  will  be 
likely  to  interest  many  of  our  readers. 
I  select  tbe  latter  alternative,  and 
tbe  first  business  is  to  say  that  this  is 
a  very  well  designed  geometric  gar- 
den, and  the  planting  should  of  ne- 
cessity be  according  to  strict  rules  of 
art.  As  it  is  cut  off  from  other  highly 
coloured  scenes  by  grass  ramps,  and 
is  seen  in  its  whole  plan  and  detail  at 
once  from  the  steps  by  which  access 
is  obtained  to  it,  as  well  as  from  the 
grass  slopes  on  either  side,  the  colour- 
ing should  present  a  complete  and 
harmonious  picture,  and  the  details 
thereof  must  be  governed  by  the 
colour  of  the  gravel,  which  is  de- 
scribed on  the  plan  as  "  a  slate  colour 
with  a  tinge  of  red  in  it."  The  pre- 
sent planting  is  as  follows  : — 

1,  Centre  heel.  Centre  dot  of  Alma, 
circle  of  Stachys  lanata,  circle  of 
dwarf  marigold  (Tagetes  pumila),  cir- 
cle of  Crystal  Palace  scarlet  gera- 
nium, edge  all  round  of  Cerastium 
tomentosum. 

2,  2,  Blue  Lobelia. 

3,  3,  Gazania  splendens. 

4,  4,  Tom  Thumb. 

5,  5,  Stella. 

6,  6,  6,  6,  Calceolaria  aurea  flori- 
bunda,  edged  with  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum. 

7,  7,  The  upper  bed  Golden  Cham, 
edged  Blue  Lobelia,  the  lower  bed 
Golden  Fleece,  edged  Blue  Lobelia. 

8,  8,  The  upper  bed  Christine, 
edged  Flower  of  Spring,  the  lower 
bed  Helen  Lindsay,  edged  Bijou. 

9,  9,  Crystal  Palace  geranium, 
band  of  Tropseolum  Lobbianum  ele- 
gans,  edged  Cerastium  tomentosum. 

10,  10,  On  the  left,  Sunset,  on  the 
right,  Mrs.  Pollock. 

In  this  planting  there  is  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  muddle.  To  make 
a  neutral  bed  it  is  not  needful  to 
make  a  confusion  ;  but  the  planters 
of  this  appear  to  have  thought  that 
neutrality  and  confusion  are  one  and 
the  same  thing.  The  centre  bed  must 
be  a  sad  affair  with  its  white,  scarlet, 
grey,  orange,  scarlet,  and  silver.  The 
crescents  of  Gazania  splendens  are 
not  bad,  but  they  are  not  good,  be- 
cause in  fine  weather  they  are  too 
yellow  for  so  central  a  position,  and 
in  dull  weather  very  much  too  green. 


Looking  down  the  centre,  it  will  be 
observable  that  there  is  a  want  of 
decision,  which  is  not  so  in  the  large 
outer  compartments.  This  want  of 
decision  is  the  more  to  be  lamented 
because  the  colour  of  the  gravel  does 
not  tend  to  bring  out  indecisive 
colouring,  but  otherwise  it  tends  to 
make  it  more  indecisive,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  were  it  very  white  or 
very  yellow. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  owner 
of  this  garden  would  like  a  general 
balance  of  colours,  such  as  we  might 
call  a  chromatic  harmony,  the  scheme 
to  have  in  it  as  many  colours  as  pos- 
sible, all  in  suitable  proportions  and 
arrangements,  to  produce  a  pleasing 
effect.  Having  such  an  object  in 
view,  the  following  would  no  doubt 
be  satisfactory  : — 

1,  Circles  of  Mrs.  Pollock  and 
blue  Lobelia  all  through,  the  outside 
circle  to  be  blue  Lobelia. 

2,  2,  Christine,  edged  blue  Lo- 
belia. 

3,  3,  Crystal  Palace,  edged  blue 
Lobelia. 

4,  4,  Christine  in  solid  block. 

5,  5,  Attraction  in  solid  block, 
broad  band  of  Lobelia  Paxtoniana 
all  round,  edged  Cerastium  tomen- 
tosum. 

6,  6,  6,  6,  Flower  of  the  Day  in 
solid  block,  band  of  blue  Lobelia, 
edged  with  two  rows  Calceolaria 
Aurea  floribunda,  or  better  still  Cal- 
ceolaria canariensis. 

7,  7,  Cloth  of  Gold,  edged  blue 
Lobelia. 

8,  8,  Cybister,  edged  variegated 
Alyssum,  or  Stachys  lanata,  or  Ce- 
rastium, or  variegated  mint  (if  it  will 
keep  true). 

9,  9,  Stella,  edged  Purple  King. 

10,  10,  Sunset  in  circles,  with 
circles  of  blue  Lobelia,  the  outside 
circle  to  be  blue  Lobelia. 

Probably  the  peculiar  hue  of  the 
gravel  might  render  it  necessary  to 
edge  all  the  beds  alike  with  Ceras- 
tium or  Gnaphalium.  I  can  scarcely 
determine  this  point  by  dealing  with 
the  case  on  paper.  Only  those  who 
know  the  ground  can  say  whether 
it  would  be  well  to  use  the  whitest 
possible  edgings,  and  to  have  them 
alike    all    through.      If    compelled 
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to  vote  one  way  or  the  other,  I 
should  vote  for  Cerastium  edgings  all 
through. 

Another  very  artistic  mode  of 
dealing  with  this  garden  would  be 
to  adopt  a  strong  predominating 
colour,  and  use  other  colours  only  as 
relief  agents.  Agreeably  to  this  idea 
I  here  offer  a  harmony  in  blue  : — 

1,  Blue  Lobelia,  edged  with  Ce- 
rastium. 

2,  2,  Tom  Thumb,  edged  blue 
Lobelia. 

3,  3,  Sunset,  edged  blue  Lobelia  ; 
or  Sunset  one  side,  Mrs.  Pollock  the 
other. 

4,  4,  4,  4,  Circular  dot  of  Cybister. 

5,  5,  5,  5,  circular  dot  of  Stella. 

4,  4,  4,  4,  and  5,  5,  5,  5,  filled  in 
with  blue  Lobelia,  enclosing  the  dots 
of  Cybister  and  Stella,  and  extending 
throughout  the  compartment,  with 
broad  margin  of  Cerastium. 

6,  6,  6,  6,  Alma  and  blue  Lobelia 
mixed,  plant  and  plant  all  through, 
edged  with  Flower  of  Spring. 

7,  7,  Little  David,  edged  blue 
Lobelia. 

8,  8,  Lobelia  Paxtoniana,  edged 
Flower  of  the  Day. 

9,  9,  Christine,  edged  Purple 
King  Verbena. 

10, 10,  Crystal  Palace,  edged  Cloth 
of  Gold. 

On  the  same  plan,  but  in  another 
series  of  colours,  is  the  following  har- 
mony in  red  :— 

1,  Stella. 

2,  2,  Blue  Lobelia  and  Cloth  of 
Gold,  plant  and  plant. 

3,  3,  Attraction,  or  Tom  Thumb. 

4,  4,  4,  4,  Solid  planting  of  Stella. 

5,  5,  5,  5,  Solid  planting  of  Chris- 
tine. 

These  blocks  to  be  planted  half 
way  with  each  of  the  two  geraniums. 

6,  6,  6,  6,  Amaranthus  melancholi- 
cus,  edged  with  Centaurea  ragusina. 

7,  7,  Perilla,  with  band  of  Cal- 
ceolaria canariensis. 

8,  8,  Attraction,  Tom  Thumb,  or 
Crystal  Palace,  with  band  of  blue 
Lobelia. 

9,  9,  Eose  Queen,  with  band  of 
blue  Lobelia. 

10,  10,  Variegated  Alyssum  and 
Alma,  plant  and  plant. 


All  the  beds,  except  6,  6,  6,  6,  to 
be  edged  alike,  the  best  edging 
Cerastium,  but  Alyssum  or  a  selection 
of  geraniums  allowable. 

Let  us  now  see  what  can  be  done 
with  the  plants  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  those  of  which  G.  M.  W.  V.  has 
plenty.  This  we  may  call  planting 
for  convenience. 

1,  Cybister,  edged  with  Bijou. 

2,  2,  Jean  Valjean,  a  nice  rose- 
coloured  geranium,  with  flesh  co- 
loured centre,  edged  with  blue  Lo- 
belia. 

3,  3,  Christine,  edged  blue  Lo- 
belia. 

4,  4,  5,  5,  Two  rows  of  Stella  in 
centre,  rounding  to  dot  at  4,  4,  filled 
in  with  Tom  Thumb,  and  edged 
Flower  of  the  Day. 

6,  6,  6,  6,  Crystal  Palace,  band  of 
Spitfire,  edge  of  Flower  of  Spring. 

7,  7,  Helen  Lindsay,  edged  Cloth 
of  Gold. 

8,  8,  Mrs.  Pollock,  edged  Alma; 
and  Sunset,  edged  Alma  ov  Bijou. 

9,  9,  Admiral  Protet,  edged  blue 
Lobelia. 

10,  10,  Golden  Fleece,  edged 
Countess  of  Warwick  ;  and  Cloth  of 
Gold,  edged  variegated  Attraction. 

As  the  last  scheme  is  adapted 
to  the  plants,  and  not  the  plants 
to  the  scheme,  some  remarks  on 
G.  M.  W.  V.'s  stock  may  be  allow- 
able. Tom  Thumb  and  Little  David 
are  good,  but  Attraction  and  Little 
Treasure  are  better.  These  it  would 
be  well  to  exchange  as  the  time  and 
circumstances  allow.  Golden  Chain 
is  superb  when  it  grows  well,  but 
usually  Cloth  of  Gold  is  better,  and 
Golden  Fleece  is  comparatively  value- 
less. The  variegated  kinds  in  the 
list  are  all  good  ;  they  are  the  best 
known.  Daybreak,  Oriana,  and  Silver 
Chain  might  be  added  to  the  stock 
for  use  in  time  to  come  when  suf- 
ficiently plentiful.  Helen  Lindsay 
might  be  very  well  exchanged  for 
Rose  Queen,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 
stock  of  Trentham  Eose.  The  Em- 
peror of  the  French  we  do  not  know. 
Jean  Valjean  is  a  pretty  geranium, 
but  rather  uncertain  when  used  as  a 
bedder. 

S.  H. 
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A  NEW  WAY   TO  KEEP   APPLES. 


Me.  M.  It.  Thompson,  of  Miffin 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  a  letter  to 
the  "  American  Agriculturalist,"  de- 
scribes his  method  of  keeping  choice 
apples  over  winter,  and  until  apples 
come  again.  The  method  is  so  sim- 
ple, and  the  process  so  easy,  that  we 
hope  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
induced  to  make  a  trial  of  it  at  least, 
so  that  in  future  years  of  abundance 
like  the  present  the  crop  may  be  made 
a  source  of  greater  profit.  Mr. 
Thompson  packs  his  apples  in  barrels 
or  large  boxes,  surrounding  each 
apple  with  a  common  dry  ground 
gypsum  (plaster  of  Paris).  This  is 
readily  done  thus : — Put  into  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  or  box  an'  inch 
of  the  plaster,  and  then  a  layer  of 
apples,  keeping  them  from  contact 
with  each  other,  and  an  inch  from 
the  side  all  round.  Sift  in  more 
plaster  to  fill  up  the  space,  and  cover 
the  whole  nearly  an  inch.  Then  add 
another  layer  of  apples,  and  more 
plaster,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  The 
plaster  employed  is,  we  suppose,  the 
common  ground  plaster  for  fertilizing 
— not  the  calcined,  used  for  making 
casts,  models,  etc.  The  plan  is 
worthy  of  trial  at  least,  for  it  would 
appear  reasonable  that  the  fruit  sur- 
rounded with  a  compact  mass  of  dry 


powder  should  keep  almost  as  dry  as 
if  hermetically  sealed.  Mr.  T.  says 
he  keeps  pippins  thus  packed  in  good 
order  until  the  folio  wing. June.  We 
judge  from  a  remark  in  his  letter  that 
he  does  not  store  them  in  a  cellar,  but 
in  any  cool  roomof  the  dwelling-house. 
In  the  "  Chronicle"  of  Jan.  31, 
Dr.  Lindley  reports  the  receipt  of 
some  apples  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the 
most  perfect  condition  possible.  He 
thus  describes  the  manner  in  which 
the  fruit  was  packed : — A  wooden 
box  was  filled  with  trays,  each  2  feet 
long,  18  inches  wide,  and  5  inches 
deep,  divided  by  partitions  into 
spaces  4  inches  wide.  These  trays  had 
a  layer  of  dry  ground  plaster  of  Paris 
strewed  over  the  bottom ;  on  this 
layer  the  apples  were  placed  in  a  sin- 
gle row  ;  more  plaster  was  carefully 
filled  in  between  the  apples,  and  the 
whole  was  covered  with  about  an  inch 
of  plaster  well  shaken  down,  sothat  the 
fruit  became  immoveable.  Packed  in 
Halifax  on  the  9  th  January,  the  box  ar- 
rived on  the  25th.  Upon  being  opened 
the  fruit  was  found  to  be  in  the  most 
beautiful  preservation,  both  as  to  ap- 
pearanceand  quality.  The  plaster  hav- 
ing been  perfectly  dry.no  decay  from 
moisture  or  fermentation  was  possible, 
and  a  soft  brush  removed  it  easily. 


SPENT  HOPS. 


Having  a  few  moments  of  leisure,  I 
think  I  may  usefully  employ  them  in 
the  interests  of  floriculture  by  jotting 
down  a  few  remarks  that  may  serve 
to  redeem  hops  from  the  aspersions 
that  have  been  cast  upon  them,  both 
as  fermenting  material  for  assisting 
numerous  plants  in  their  growth  with 
bottom-heat,  striking  cuttings,  etc., 
and  as  a  fertilizer  that  may  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  for  potting,  etc., 
after  it  has  become  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  bottom-heat. 

As  it  regards  the  first  particular, 
the  heat  they  generate  is  not  nearly 
so  durable  as  that  furnished  by 
"bark"  or  "stable-dung;"  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  very  thin  layer  of 


them  will  supply  a  considerable 
amount  of  warmth,  so  that  if  the 
cultivator  has  a  batch  of  any  plants 
or  newly-struck  cuttings  that  only 
require  the  assistance  of  two  or  three 
weeks'  gentle  warmthto  set  them  going 
for  the  season,  a  layer  of  six  or  nine 
inches  of  closely -packed  hops  would 
be  ample  for  the  purpose ;  besides, 
they  are  much  pleasanter  to  finger 
in  the  process  of  plunging  than  either 
tan  or  dung  ;  and  whether  the  quan- 
tity employed  is  large  or  small,  an 
admixture  of  new  hops  to  the  amount 
of  one-third  of  the  quantity,  well 
forked  up  and  incorporated  with  the 
old,  will  revive  the  heat  when  it 
begins  to  decline.     It  has  frequently 
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been  urged  to  their  disparagement 
that  they  generate  fungus  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation  to  an  extent  that 
causes  the  destruction  of  large  quan- 
tities of  the  plants  that  are  grown  in 
them.  As  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  they  are  not  at  all  apt  to  sur- 
pass in  this  troublesome  propensity 
either  of  the  other  subjects  usually 
employed  for  the  production  of  bot- 
tom-heat. Indeed,  I  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  this  fungus  more  than 
once  or  twice.  It  spreads  very  rapidly 
after  making  its  appearance ;  but  it  is 
instantly  destroyed  by  taking  the  pots 
out  of  the  place  affected,  and  either 
mixing  up  with  it  a  handful  of  com- 
mon salt,  or  taking  the  hatch  entirely 
out,  and  introducing  a  forkful  or  two 
of  fresh  hops. 

Besides  being  one  of  the  most 
successful  subjects  for  the  production 
of  bottom-heat,  there  is  scarcely  any 


soft-wooded  plant  that  will  not  root 
freely  into  them,  even  when  in  a  com- 
paratively fresh  state,  and  when  they 
have  rotted  into  mould.  At  the  end 
of  a  year  from  the  time  they  are 
taken  from  the  brewhouse,  a  first- 
rate  material  is  produced  for  mixing 
with  loam,  or  any  other  soil  that  may 
be  used  for  striking  or  potting  on 
soft-wooded  plants.  Some  of  the  best 
fuchsias  I  ever  saw,  either  for  vigo- 
rous growth  or  size,  and  richness  of 
blossom,  were  some  grown  by  myself 
in  the  summer  of  1861,  in  equal  parts 
two-year-old  rotted  hops  and  two- 
year-old  road-sand  from  a  macadam- 
ized road,  They  are  also  very  useful 
as  a  mulching  material  in  the  summer 
season  for  beds  of  asters,  or  similar 
things  that  delight  in  moisture,  and 
in  a  medium  into  which  they  can  pro- 
duce abundance  of  roots. 

Stamford  Sill.         W.  Ohitty. 


CULTIVATION  OF  YUCCAS. 


Yuccas  are  of  easy  culture,  and  very 
important  plants   for  the  decoration 
of  the  lawn.     A  chief  item  in  their 
cultivation  is  to  exercise  the  necessary 
patience  while  they  are  progressing 
to  perfection,  as  from  the  time  the 
suckers   or  offshoots   are   separated 
from  the  mother  plant,  some  four, 
five,  six,  or  seven  years  are  necessary 
for    their    development    to    perfect 
plants.      There   are   no   plants  that 
serve  to  add  richness  and  grace  to  a 
nicely  arranged  lawn  and  pleasure- 
ground    more  worthy   of    attention 
than  the  Yucca  superba,  and  its  va- 
rieties, gloriosa,  incurva,  recurva,  and 
others.     Y.  filamentosa  is  a  beautiful 
and  useful  plant,  but  more  suitable 
as  a  back  plant  in  the  herbaceous 
border.     Y,   angustifolia  is  a  beauti- 
ful thing  for  a  small  lawn  or  flower- 
garden,  while  its  variegated  form  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  stately 
plants  that  can  be  introduced  into  a 
cool   greenhouse.     There   are   many 
other  kinds,  both  hardy  and   frame 
or  cool  greenhouse  plants,  but  those 
we  have  mentioned  are  the  most  use- 
ful for   general   purposes.     Perhaps 
the  handsomest  plant  for  effect  is  the 


incurved  variety  of  gloriosa;  this  is 
really  a  noble  plant,  and  when  it  has 
obtained  from  21  to  30  inches  of 
stem,  surrounded  by  it3  noble  crown 
of  broad,  deep  green,  incurved  leaves, 
it  forms  quite  a  feature  in  the  parterre 
or  on  the  lawn,  and  if  growing  in 
groups  of  from  five  to  nine  or  ten 
plants,  nothing  can  surpass  the  idea 
of  wealth  and  repose  they  contribute 
— ideas  which  are  invariably  sug- 
gested by  a  well-arranged  and  highly- 
kept  garden  or  pleasure-ground. 

]S  ow  we  will  say  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  which  is  the  best 
time  to  take  off  the  offshoots.  Sepa- 
rate them  from  the  main  stem  by  a 
clean  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  place 
three  or  four  of  them  round  the  side 
of  a  32-pot,  in  a  mixture  of  very 
sandy  peat  and  loam ;  set  them  in  a 
cool  frame,  or  in  a  greenhouse  ;  water 
as  they  require  it,  and  by  the  end  of 
June  or  beginning  of  July  they  will 
have  rooted  sufficiently  to  pot  off 
into  separate  pots.  Give  them  such 
sized  pots  as  they  seem  to  require, 
potting  in  the  above  mentioned  soil, 
this  time  with  the  addition  of  a  sixth 
of  very  rotten  manure  or  leaf-mould ; 
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set  again  in  the  greenhouse  or  cool 
frame,  water  when  necessary,  and 
encourage  by  a  shift  of  two  sizes 
whenever  they  require  it;  that  is, 
say  a  plant  has  well  filled  a  32-pot 
with  roots,  let  the  next  move  be  into 
a  16-sized  pot ;  let  the  drainage  be 
thorough,  and  at  every  shift  use  the 
richest  soil. 

If  room  can  be  spared,  it  is  better 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  hardy 
ones  in  the  cool  frame  or  greenhouse 
for  three  or  four  years,  as  they  will 
sooner  be  capable  of  producing  effect 
when  planted  out.  When  they  are 
to  be  planted  out,  prepare  the  soil  by 
trenching  and  manuring,  making  the 
soil  as  rich  as  for  a  crop  of  onions  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  and  let  it  be  in  a 
position  in  which  water  cannot  stag- 
nate about  their  roots.  If  the  situa- 
tion should  be  naturally  wet,  let  the 
ground  be  well  drained  by  the  inser- 


tion of  a  drain  twenty-four  or  thirty 
inches  in  depth.  One  other  thing  to 
be  attended  to  in  their  culture  ;is  to 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  natural 
position  through  the  winter  months. 
It  is  common  to  tie  the  leaves  to- 
gether ;  this  practice  is  decidedly  in- 
jurious two  ways  :  in  the  first  place, 
it  prevents  any  moisture  which  may 
find  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the 
plant  from  drying  out,  and  is  thus 
very  likely  to  accelerate  rot  in  the 
crown,  and  cause  destruction  ;  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  leaves  left  in 
their  natural  position  afford  very 
considerable  protection  to  the  stem 
and  roots  of  the  plant  from  frosts  and 
drying  winds,  a  provision  as  neces- 
sary as  that  in  the  Rhododendron 
Catawbiense,  which  droops  its  leaves 
so  as  to  embrace  the  stem,  and  thus 
protect  it  from  the  severity  of  winter. 
W.  Chitty. 


POTATO  DISEASE. 


The  crop  of  potatoes  is  this  season 
generally  good,  but  in  many  places 
the  disease  has  actually  appeared,  and 
is  doing  much  mischief.  Whenever 
it  is  suspected  that  the  disease  has 
got  into  the  field,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  take  up  the  crop  instanter.  The 
tubers  will  all  ripen  if  kept  in  store 


some  time  before  they  are  used,  and 
if  they  are  sorted  over  ten  days  after 
taken  up,  the  diseased  may  all  be 
picked  out,  as  by  that  time  it  is  more 
easily  detected.  If  left  in  the  ground, 
the  disease  will  make  great  havoc, 
and  perhaps  spoil  the  whole  crop. 


CONSTRUCTION   OF   FLUES. 


Flues  should  never  be  disturbed  after 
they  are  built  for  the  necessary  opera- 
tion of  cleaning  them.  Bricks  should 
be  left  out  at  intervals,  and  fitted  in 
after  the  rest  is  finished.  Those  con- 
structed of  pipes  should  have  junction 
lengths  placed  at  intervals  ;  the  holes 
in  them  may  be  stopped  with  a  piece 
of  slate  and  cement,  to  be  taken  out 
when  cleaning  is  necessary ;  they 
should  be  carefully  cemented  to- 
gether. If  each  length  of  flue  is  per- 
fectly straight,  openings  can  be  left  at 
each  end,  and  brushes  with  long 
handles  can  be  thrust  through  the 
entire  length,  so  that  they  may  be 


cleaned  without  the  possibility  of  dis- 
turbing the  joints — a  most  fertile 
cause  of  smoky  flues.  Pipes  should 
never  be  placed  within  twenty-five 
feet  of  the  fire,  but  beyond  that  they 
may  be  used  with  safety,  and  it  would 
surprise  any  one  unaccustomed  to 
them  what  heat  is  secured  by  them. 
The  draught  of  fire  is  proportioned  to 
the  height  of  chimney.  The  kind  of 
fuel  to  give  a  most  lasting  heat,  and 
one  suitable  for  heating  by  flues,  is 
breeze,  or  ashes,  from  a  common 
domestic  fire-place,  mixed  with  one- 
third  coal.  Flues  should  always  be 
furnished  with  vapour  troughs. 
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SEPTEMBEE,  1865.— 30  Days. 


Phases  of  the  Moon. — Pull,  5th,  lb.  52m,  after. ;  Last  Quarter,  12th,  4h.  58m. 
morn. ;  New,  19th,  lOh.  46m.  after. ;   First  Quarter,  28th,  2h.  47m.  mom. 

Averages  for  the  Month. — Bar.  30-019.  Therm,  max.  67°,  min.  49",  mean 
56i3.  Rain,  24  inches.  Prevailing  winds  S.S.W.,  and  S.E.  Weather  very  settled, 
often  with  great  sun-heat ;  towards  the  end  cold  nights  are  common,  and  occasionally 
slight  frosts. 


T) 

Sun 

Sun 

J.I 

rises. 

sets. 
h.  m. 

h.  m. 

1 

5  14 

6  45  ; 

2 

5  15 

6  43 

3 

5  17 

6  40 

4 

5  19 

6  38 

5 

5  20 

6  36 

6 

5  22 

6  34 

7 

5  23 

6  31 

s 

5  25 

6  29 

9 

5  27 

6  27 

10 

5  28 

6  24 

.11 

5  30 

6  22 

12 

5  31 

6  20 

13 

5  33 

6  17 

14 

5  35 

6  15 

V, 

5  36 

6  13 

Id 

5  38 

6  11 

17 

5  39 

6  8 

IS 

5  41 

6  6 

19 

5  43 

6  4 

2c 

5  44 

6  1 

21 

5  4(5 

22 

5  47 

5  57 

23 

5  49 

5  54 

24 

5  51 

5  52 

25 

5  52 

5  50 

26 

5  54 

8 

27 

5  56 

5  45 

28 

5  57 

5  43 

29 

5  59 

5  41 

30 

6  0 

5  38 

Tvreather  near  London,  1384. 


Barom. 
30-04  29 
29-85  29 
2968  29 
29-88  29 
3003  29 
30-03  29 
29-95  29 
29-97  29 
29-95  29 
3001  29 
29  89  29 
2998  29 
29-95  29 
29-69  29 
29-61  29 
2932  29 
2952  29 
29-63  29 
2978  29 
2987  29 
29 '76  29 
2978  29 
30*04  29 
30*22  30 
30*30  30 
30'33  30 
30 "26  30 
30'23  30 
30*16  30 
30*11  30 


Therm. 

49  59-5 

45  5S-5 

49  61-0 
51  620 
42  55-0 

60  660 

61  680 

62  680 
48  58-5 
45  54"5 
32  49  0 
34  51-0 
48  57-0 
42  55-0 
37  515 

40  525 

41  52-5 

37  505 
32  49-0 

50  58-5 
48  575 
44  56*5 
50  59*0 

36  53*0 
40  550 

38  55  0 

32  500 

33  51-5 
38  51-0 

37  50-5 


Sain.  |    Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  flower. 


Pentstemon  breviflorum. 

Aster  multiflorus. 
Lyeimachia  ephemerum. 
Aconitum  Cbinenee. 
Androsacea  lanuginosa. 
Aster  floribundus. 
Linaria  purpurea. 
Verbena  venosa. 
Anemone  Japonica. 
Yernonia  angustifolia. 
Pentstemon  diffusum. 
Aster  luxurians. 
Linaria  vulgaris  peloria. 
Vernonia  oligophylla. 
Eudbeckia  fulgida. 
Helianthus  trilobatus. 
Eudbeckia  column,  pul. 
Yernonia  serratuloides. 
Aster  inuloides. 
Helianthus  linearis. 
Solidago  procera. 
Pulafoxia  Texana. 
Yeronica  complicata. 
Aster  artemisiiflorus. 
Eudbeckia  asperrima. 
Anemone  vitifolia. 
' ! .  lianthus  giganteus. 
o  gigantea. 
irum  uliginosum. 
Ilemeroeailis  Sieboldii. 


Probable  Weather  for  September,  18P5.— How  completely  has  the  forecast 
for  August  been  fulfilled  in  general  and  in  defaii,  and  especially  in  the  changes  indi- 
cated for  the  latter  part  of  the  month !  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  brilliant  and  enjoy- 
able autumn,  and  of  weather  suited  to  all  crops  and  all  labours.  Roots  will  be  fine, 
and  grain  will  be  safely  harvested.  From  1st  to  15th  fine,  without  any  interruption  ; 
wind  easterly  in  southern  and  eastern  districts  ;  average  temperature.  From  16th  to 
24th,  showery  in  western  districts,  and  in  the  north  rather  stormy,  but  agreeable 
weather  prevailing  ;  in  eastern  districts  some  rain,  with  wind  N.W.  to  S.W.  From 
25th  to  end,  fine,  with  wind  IN'.W.  to  JST.E.  ;  in  ail  districts  situated  north  of  Nor- 
wich occasional  frosts  likely,  and  these  will  occur  with  heavy  fogs  ;  temperature  low 
everywhere ;  but  upon  the  whole  the  month  will  close  as  pleasantly  as  it  began. 
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Kitchen  Garden. — Fetch  up  all  arrears 
while  the  ground  is  warm  and  moist,  and 
especially  see  that  winter  greens  are  fairly- 
dealt  with.  Many  of  the  small  plants  left 
in  seed-beds  will  now  pay  for  good  places, 
and  the  clearing  away  of  peas,  potatoes, 
etc.,  will  make  room  for  them.  Good 
stumps  of  summer  cahbage  should  be 
planted  close  together  to  furnish  sprouts. 
Earth  up  celery.  Prick  out  cauliflowers 
into  patches  four  inches  apart,  to  be  covered 
with  hand-lights.  Take  up  potatoes,  car- 
rots, and  beet-root  as  wanted.  Parsnips 
may  be  taken  up  and  stored,  if  the  plot  is 
wanted  for  winter  greens.  Draw  onions, 
and  lay  in  the  sun  to  harden. 

Soto  lettuce — the  hardy  green  is  best 
now  ;  soav  also  corn-salad  for  winter  use. 

Fruit  Garden. — In  gathering  fruit, 
put  the  damaged  aside  for  immediate  use, 
and  store  only  those  that  are  without 
bruises  or  damage  of  vermin.  Protect  the 
fruit  with  nets.  Get  the  wood  of  vines 
ripened. 

Flower  Garden. — All  border  plants 
of  questionable  hardiness,  or  that  are  of 
high  value,  should  be  taken  up  and  potted, 
to  keep  over  winter  in  frames.  Pot  off 
rooted  layers  of  carnations  and  picotees, 
and  rooted  offsets  of  auriculas.  Propagate 
bedding-plants,  and  get  struck  cuttings 
into  small  pots.  Calceolarias  should  be 
struck  in  shallow  pans,  to  be  kept  in  the 
pans  till  early  spring.  House  tender 
plants,  and  give  plenty  of  air.  Sow  hardy 
annuals   on    firm    ground,    to    stand    the 


winter,  for  early  bloom  nest  season. 
Gather  seeds  of  all  kinds  as  soon  as  ripe. 
Plant  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissi,  crocuses, 
snowdrops,  and  daffodils,  as  soon  as  the 
bulbs  are  obtained.  Look  over  roses  lately 
budded,  and  loosen  the  ties.  Buds  may 
still  be  entered  on  stocks  that  were  not  fit 
in  July. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove. — Whatever 
painting  or  repairing  is  required  should  be 
attended  to  forthwith,  and  the  smell  of 
paint  got  rid  of  before  any  plants  are 
housed.  Pelargoniums  that  have  broken 
freely  should  be  repotted  in  as  small  pots 
as  their  roots,  after  trimming,  can  be  got 
into.  Young  stock  should  be  well  hard  • 
ened  as  soon  as  possible.  Keep  cinerarias 
and  primulas  growing  freely,  and  make  a 
last  sowing  of  the  latter.  Sow  now,  for 
decorating  the  house  early  in  the  spring, 
Clarkia,  nemophila,  erysimum,  Oenothera, 
collinsia,  veronica  syriaca,  mignonette. 
Give  plenty  of  air  to  stove  plants,  and 
get  a  good  stock  of  young  pines  for- 
ward. Vines  that  have  ripened  their  fruit 
should  be  well  cleaned.  Hard-wooded 
plants  require  to  be  well  ripened  before 
housing.  Give  plenty  of  light  and  air 
to  cinerarias  and  primulas.  Pines  want 
a  humid  atmosphere,  full  sunlight,  and 
plenty  of  manure-water.  Shade  grapes 
intended  to  hang  any  length  of  time. 
Vines  disposed  to  break,  encourage  with  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60'  ;  for  pines  in 
growth,  84*. 


A  CULTURAL  LIST   OE  EIFTY  BRITISH  EERNS. 


Adiantum  Capillus- veneris  (Common 
Maiden-hair).— f  to  ^  ft.  high.  Will  not 
bear  exposure,  but  flourishes  in  a  damp  con- 
fined atmosphere ;  loves  shade. 

Allosorus  crispus  (Mountain  pars- 
ley fern). — \  to  J  ft.  Free-growing  and 
elegant ;  stone-loving  ;  hence  does  well 
for  artificial  rockwork  ;  must  be  well 
drained,  and  in  watering  take  care  not  to 
break  the  fronds. 

Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum. — h  to  1  ft. 
Ornamental  both  for  pot-culture  and  rock- 
work.  In  the  latter  its  neat  habit  and 
glossy  fronds  are  desirable. 

A.  A.  variegatum. — ^  to  f  ft.  Very 
inconstant.  Will  grow  either  in  exposed 
or  shady  situations,  but  prefers  the  latter. 

A.  A.  oxyphyllum. — k  to  f  ft.     Can  be 


readily  propagated  by  separating  the 
crowns. 

A.  fontanum. — £  to  ^ft.  Should  be 
potted  in  very  porous  soil,  and  is  best  ele- 
vated a  little  above  the  soil  by  a  few 
pieces  of  soft  sandstone. 

A.  marinum, — 1  ft.  Easily  culti- 
vated in  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  but  does 
not  succeed  if  exposed  ;  is  constitutionally 
tender. 

A.  m.  trapeziforme. — 1  ft.  May  be  in- 
creased by  division  ;  soil,  light  turfy 
peat,  with  liberal  quantity  of  silver- 
sand. 

A.  ruta  muraria  (Wall  rue). — £  to  £ft. 
Grows  best  in  fragments  of  old  brick  and 
mortar  ;  requires  less  moisture  than  these 
generally  like. 
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A.  septentrionale. — J  to  J  ft.  Requires 
moderate  constant  (not  stagnant)  mois- 
ture ;  grows  well  in  pots,  but  does  not 
bear  exposure. 

A.  Trichomanes. — }  to  |  ft.  May  be 
grown  on  rockwork  or  in  pots,  and  grows 
freely  in  a  pure  atmosphere  when  esta- 
blished. 

A.  T.  cristatum. — £  to  J  ft.  Propagated 
by  dividing  the  crowns.  Drain  well ;  do 
not  allow  stagnant  water  to  remain  about 
the  roots. 

Athyrium  filix-fccmina  (Lady  fern). — 2 
to  4  ft.  Prefers  a  light,  free,  loamy  soil, 
both  sandy  and  turfy,  and  should  be 
planted  in  moist  sheltered  places. 

A.  f.-f.  crispum. — }y  to  §  ft.  May  be 
placed  on  rockwork,  or  in  the  mouth  of  a 
cavernous  recess,  with  fine  effect. 

A.  f.-f.  corymbiferum. — 2  to  3  ft.  Must 
be  well  supplied  with  water ;  when  grown 
in  a  pot,  it  requires  one  of  a  large  size. 

Bleclmum  (Lomaria)  spicant  (Common 
hard  fern). — 1  to  1J-  ft.  Of  easy  culture, 
and  very  hardy,  luxuriating  in  swampy, 
boggy  places. 

B.  s.  multifidum. — 1  to  l|ft.  Readily 
propagated  by  dividing  the  crowns  ;  must 
be  kept  moist. 

Ceterach  (Grammitis)  officinarum 
(Scale  fern). — J  to  i  ft.  Likes  a  porous 
soil  in  which  a  good  proportion  of  old  mor- 
tar and  broken  freestone  is  mixed  ;  dis- 
likes damp. 

Cystopteris  (Aspidium)  fragilis  Dick- 
ieana. — J  to  i  ft.  Must  be  well  drained. 
Fronds  subject  to  damage  from  a  yellow 
fungus. 

0.  montana  (Mountain  bladder  fern).— 
js  to  J  ft.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this 
cannot  be  grown  in  the  hardy  fernery,  but 
it  can  with  care. 

Lastrea  cristata. — 1  to  2  ft. — Free- 
growing  and  easily  cultivated :  of  erect 
habit,  and  bears  exposure  well  ;  suitable 
for  damp  rockwork. 

L.  c.  major. — 2  to  3  ft.  Well  adapted 
for  growing  on  the  margins  of  artificial 
bogs.     Of  a  distinct  character. 

L.  c.  spinulosa. — 2  to  3  ft.  Erect  in 
habit,  and  will  grow  in  any  situation  suit- 
able for  ferns. 

L.  dilatata  dumetorum. — J  to  1  ft. 
Suitable  for  rockwork,  shady  borders,  or 
•wilderness  scenery  :  one  of  the  most  com- 
pound and  elegant  of  our  British  ferns. 

L.  d.  cristata. — 2  to  3  ft.  May  be 
grown  in  an  exposed  position,  but  succeeds 
much  better  in  the  shade. 

L.  filix-mas. — 3  to  4  ft.  Very  com- 
mon, but  ornamental  when  in  vigorous 
health;  suitable  for  shady  walks  and  shady 
side  of  rock-work. 


L.  f.-m.  cristata. — 2  to  3  ft.  As  a  pot 
plant  it  requires  plenty  of  space  for  its 
roots,  a  sandy,  loamy  soil,  and  must  be 
watered  in  summer. 

L.  f.-m.  c.  angustata.— 2  to  3  ft.  Will 
flourish  in  the  shade.  The  pots  may  be 
plunged  in  a  sheltered  place  out  of  doors 
in  the  winter. 

L.  semula  (foenisecii,  recurva). — 1  ft 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  British  ferns- 
growing  freely  in  light,  porous,  loamy  soil ; 
must  be  well  drained. 

L.  montana  (oreopteris)  (Mountain 
Buckler  fern) — 1  to  lift.  One  of  the 
few  fragrant  ferns  ;  its  odour  is  balsamic 
and  agreeable.  Plant  in  pure  loam  ;  keep 
quite  wet  at  all  times. 

L.  rigida  (Rigid  Buckler  fern). — f  to 
1  ft.  Flourishes  in  well-drained  porous 
loam,  or  a  shady  peat  border  ;  do  not  keep 
it  too  moist. 

Ophioglossum  lusitanicum  (Dwarf 
Adder's-tongue). — ^  to  J  ft.  Easily  culti- 
vated, but  often  destroyed  by  snails  ;  soil, 
loam,  or  sandy  (not  fibrous)  peat. 

0.  vulgatum  (CommonAdder's-tongue). 
— J  to  ^  ft.  Mature  in  mid- winter,  and 
dies  down  about  Midsummer;  soil,  sandy 
loam. 

Osmunda  Regalis  (Royal  fern). — 3  to 
6  ft.  Prefers  moist  situations  and  a  peaty 
soil.  Propagated  by  detaching  and  plant- 
ing any  lateral  offshoot  from  the  caudex. 

Polypodium  alpestre  (Alpine  polypody). 
— §  to  1  ft.  Perfectly  hardy.  In  the  hardy 
fernery  or  in  pots  it  will  grow  readily  in 
well-drained,  porous,  loamy  soil. 

P.  dryopteris  (Oak  fern).— \  to  fft. 
Loves  moisture,  shade,  and  shelter :  an 
excellent  dwarf  rock  fern,  and  very  hardy. 
P.  robertianum  (calcareum)  (Limestone 
polypody).—!  to  1  ft.  Hardy,  free-grow- 
ing, and  will  "bear  exposure  to  sun  ;  prefers 
loamy  soil,  and  must  be  well  drained. 

P.  phegopteris  (Beech  fern). — \  to  1  ft. 
Requires  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture 
about  its  roots  and  fronds  :  must  have 
shade  and  a  moist  atmosphere. 

P.  vulgare  cambricum  (Welsh  poly- 
pody).—f  to  1  ft.  Remarkable  for  great 
breadth  of  frond.  This  -well-known  and 
handsome  variety  is  always  barren. 

P.  semilacerum  (Hibernicum)  (Irish 
polypody).— 1  to  lift.  A  handsome  va- 
riety, but  not  characteristic  till  of  consi- 
derable size  and  strength, 

Polystichum  angulare. — 2  to  3  ft.  No 
fern  easier  cultivated  ;  grows  in  any  light 
loamy  soil,  especially  where  there  is  leaf- 
mould. 

P.  a.  proliferum  (angustatum). — 2  to 
3  ft.  It  should  be  planted  in  well-drained 
loamy  soil    and   a  shady   situation  ;  one 
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of  the  most  ornamental  of  our  hardy 
species. 

P.  aculeatum. — 1  to  2  ft.  Should  be 
planted  in  welhdrained  sandy  loam,  and 
partly  shaded. 

P.  a.  lobatum. — 1  to  2  ft.  Very  easily 
grown,  and  fit  either  for  ornamental  rock- 
work  or  pot  collections. 

P.  a  proliferum. — 1  to  2  ft.  Prefers  to 
be  kept  in  a  moderately  shady  situation. 

P.  lonchitis. — i  to  lj  ft.  Of  shy  growth 
and  tardy  increase  ;  may  be  kept  in  good 
health  if  potted  firmly  in  well- drained 
soil,  and  kept  in  a  cool  moist  frame. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum. — 1  to 


IJft.  Barren;  cultivated  in  the  hardy 
fernery  or  pots  ;  should  be  planted  where 
the  sun's  rays  do  not  reach  them. 

S.  v.  rnultifidum. — 1  to  3  ft.  Really 
elegant,  hut  not  characteristic  while  small. 
Must  not  be  exposed  to  the  suu,  as  it  spoils 
its  beauty. 

S.  v.  polychides  (angustifolium). — J  to 
1  ft.  Pew  ferns  surpass  this  if  cultivated 
in  the  shade.  In  greenhouses,  watering  is 
necessary  in  warm  weather. 

Woodsia  ilvensis. — \  to  \  ft.  Will 
thrive  in  the  open  fernery  in  a  sheltered 
spot,  but  in  winter  must  not  be  surrounded 
by  stagnant  soil. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Directions  fok  Preparing  Skeleton- 
Leaves,  etc. — S.  A.  B.  and  others. — 
Select  the  finest  and  most  perfect  speci- 
mens, and  soak  them  in  a  large  deep 
vessel  ofrain-water  ;  place  it  in  a  sunny 
spot  or  other  warm  situation,  and  shake 
it  occasionally,  but  not  sufficient  to  stir 
up  the  contents,  as  that  might  iDjure  the 
fibres  of  the  leaves.  As  the  water 
evaporates,  fill  up  with  fresh  water 
again,  without  changing  that  which  re- 
mains. Be  careful  of  using  any  chemi- 
cal in  order  to  assist  decomposition,  as 
you  will  thereby  run  great  risk  of 
injuring  the  delicate  skeleton,  which  of 
course  you  are  anxious  to  keep  quite 
perfect.  But  if  you  are  impatient  of 
waiting,  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid 
would  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  soft 
parts.  The  most  usual  plan,  however, 
is  to  soak  the  leaves  in  rain-water  only, 
until  the  skin  which  envelopes  the  fibre 
is  quite  soft  and  loose,  so  that  it  can  he 
easily  removed.  The  best  plan  for 
accomplishing  this  is  to  lay  each  one 
separately  in  a  plate  full  of  water,  and 
carefully  remove  the  soft  parts  with  a 
needle,  or  gentle  rubbing  with  the  finger 
and  thumb.  Of  course,  great  care  must 
betaken  not  to  break  the  skeleton  ;  but 
with  a  little  practice  you  will  be  able  to 
do  it  easily.  As  soon  e:s  the  water 
thickens,  so  that  you  cannot  well  see 
what  you  are  about,  change  it,  or  you 
will  spoil  your  work.  In  some  cases  a 
piece  of  soft  flannel  may  be  used  with 
advantage ;  but  the  final  clearing  of 
pulp  from  the  fibres  must  be  performed 
with  a  camel-hair  brush.  The  tine 
required  for  steeping  them  depends  upon 


a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the 
kind  of  leaf,  its  age,  the  time  of  year, 
the  temperature  of  the  weather,,  etc. 
The  leaves  of  the  ivy  and  holly  require 
soaking  for  three  or  four  months,  while 
those  of  the  pear,  apple,  and  poplar  will 
be  ready  in  as  many  weeks  ;  so  tli  it  it 
will  he  necessary  for  you  to  use  your 
own  judgment,  and  discover  the  time 
each  kind  of  leaf  requires  Jbr  yourself, 
by  examining  them  occasionally.  Of 
course  it  will  require  some  patience  and 
perseverance  before  "first-rate"  skeletons 
can  be  obtained;  but  the  task  is  not  so 
difficult  but  that  any  one  gifted  with 
ordinary  patience  and  medium  talent 
may  be  able  to  produce  very  creditable 
specimens.  The  vessel  containing  the 
water  may  be  pretty  well  filled  with 
specimens,  as  they  will  not  injure  each 
other  unless  shaken  too  rudely,  but 
perhaps  rather  assist  in  the  process  of 
decomposition.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
us..'  any  but  full-grown  leaves,  as  the 
delicate  fibres  of  young  ones  are  likely 
to  decompose  with  the  pulp.  The  best 
time  for  selecting  them  is  therefore  about 
July  or  August,  when  they  are  quite 
mature,  but  still  vigorous.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  choose  only  the  most 
perfect,  for  it  is  obvious  that  if  any 
portion  of  the  fibres  are  injured  before 
you  macerate  them,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  a  perfect  specimen.  Hold 
your  leaf,  then,  up  to  the  light,  and  if 
you  can  see  a  crack,  or  any  small  spots 
of  decay,  throw  it  away,  or  your  time 
and  trouble  will  be  wasted  ;  for  when 
once  the  skeleton  is  broken,  or  otherwise 
injured,  all  attempts  to  repair  it  prove 
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unavailing.     Those  leaves  which   have 
the  toughest  fibres  are,  of  course,   the 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  conse- 
quently the  soft  leaves  of  rapid-growing 
plants  are  useless.     Those  best  adapted 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  can  be  ob- 
tained   by  everybody,  are  the  leaves  of 
ivy,  holly,   magnolia,    rose,  pear,  syca- 
more,  willow,    oak,   hawthorn,    poplar, 
orange,   and  lemon,   the   petals    of  hy- 
drangea, and  fruit  of  the  apple,  thorn, 
and  winter  cherry.     Each  kind  of  leaf 
has    a  peculiarity   of    structure    and    a 
beauty  entirely   its   own;    so   that   the 
differences  in   the  fibrous  network,  and 
the    variety    and    elegance    of    outline 
observable  in  the  different  subjects,  give 
to    the    pursuit   a  great   charm.      The 
appearance   of  the   skeleton   is   greatly 
improved  by  bleaching,  which  is  accom- 
plished by  plunging  in  spring  water  in 
which  has  been  dissolved  some  chloride 
of  lime.     Two  table-spoonfuls  of  liquid 
chloride  to   a  pint  of  water  will  suffice. 
In  some  cases  the  skeletons  will  become 
white  in  a  few  minutes,  but  leaves  of 
stronger  fibre  will  take  a  much  longer 
time.     When  well    bleached,  dry   them 
carefully    on  blotting-paper,    and   then 
arrange  them   tastefully  in  a  vase,  and 
cover   the    whole   with    a   glass    shade, 
"when  you  will  possess   a  very  elegant 
ornament    for   your    drawing-room    or 
boudoir.     A   shorter   method    has    been 
devised   for   preparing   skeleton    leaves, 
which  occupies  but  a   few  minutes,  but 
is  perhaps  applicable  only  to  those  of  the 
toughest  fibre,  as  the  process  is  some- 
what rough.     It  consists  in   drying  the 
leaves  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper, 
in  a  botanical  press  or  under  a  weight  ; 
when   ouite  dry,   place   the   leaf  to  be 
operated  upon  on  a  soft  pad,  and  beat  it 
with   a  brush  until   the   pulp  is  entirely 
separated   from   the   fibre.     Some   very 
good  skeletons  have   been  obtained    in 
this  manner.     A  cushion  and  a  clothes- 
brush    will    he   sufficient   for   the    first 
experiment,  when,  if  the  plan  is  approved, 
you  can  easily  devise  means  for  carrying 
it  out  properly. 
Town  Garden. — I  have  two  places  in   mv 
garden   at   Holloway  I  can  do   nothing 
with,  viz.,  the  two  ends.    The  back  of  my 
house  faces   the  south-east.     Even  with 
the  ground,  and  looking  into  the    gar- 
den is  a  little  breakfast-room  ;  above  it 
is  the   drawing-room,  with  a  projecting 
balcony.      In  front  of    this  room    and 
under  the  balcony   is  a  strip  of  border 
three  or  four  feet  wide  ;  it  is  so  hot  and 
dry  I  can  do  nothing  with  it.     At  the 


other  end  of  the  garden  are  several  tall 
poplars  and  some  shorterCanada  poplars, 
between  and  around  them  I  have  heaped 
burrs,  and  grow  many  hardy   ferns  and 
rock  plants.     They  answer  pretty  well, 
though    I     fancy     ferns  would    prefer 
some      other    kind     of   tree.        Eight 
or    ten    feet     behind  the     tree     is  the 
garden  wall,  against  which,  to  raise  it, 
is  a  trellis  on  which  I  am  growing  ivy. 
This   is  to    hide  the  backs  of    houses. 
There  is  a  walk  round  the   trees  and 
rock-work,  and  against   the  wall  a  nar- 
row border.     What  can  I  do  with   it  ? 
The  two  questions  are  simply,  What  to 
grow  in  a  dry,  hot  place,  and  what  in 
a   dark,    dry  place?      An    answer   will 
oblige  Fanny  Fern.     [Fanny  Fern  may 
make    these   two    positions   very   inte- 
resting by  means  of  a  little   care.    In  the 
hot,  dry  border  under  the  window  of  the 
breakfast-room,     all    kinds    of    zonale 
geraniums   would  do  well,  if  planted  on 
the  10th  of  April.     When  planted  early 
such  things  get  well  established  before 
hot  weather  sets  in,  and  then  they  flower 
superbly.     But  the  time  has  come   for 
something  else.  If  the  writer  of  this  had  to 
deal  with  the  case  forhimself,he  would  in- 
troduce some  soil  of  a  rich,  sandy  nature 
to  raise  the    border,    and    then  face   it 
with  large  burrs.     He  would  then  plant 
it  with  all  the  hardy  sedums  and  semper- 
vivums,  of  which  there  are  some  dozens 
to    be    had.         Calandrinia   umbellata 
should  be  added  to  make  lovely  patches 
of  colour  next  summer.     In  the  spring 
Portulaccas  to  be  sown  in  patches,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  species  of  Mesemhry- 
anthemum  planted  out.      Nearly  every 
kind   of  ornamental  grass  would    grow 
finely   in   the  border.      The    following 
would  be  especially  suitable: — Eragrostis 
elegans,  Briza    maxima,  Agrostis  nebu- 
losa,   Elymus  glaucescens,  Hordeum  ju- 
batum,  Aira   casspitosa,  the   variegated 
Dactylis  glomerata.  The  following  hardy 
perennials  would  also  do  well  there  : — 
Achillea  Egyptiaca,    Alyssum    saxatile, 
Iberis  sempervirens,   Campanula  carpa- 
tica,    Cineraria   maritima,  Diotis   mari- 
tima,   Stachys  lanata,   and  wallflowers. 
These  last  should  be  planted  now.     In 
the  shady  border  under  the  poplar-trees, 
ferns  of  several  kinds   would  do  well  if 
planted  in  peat.     A  common  reason  of 
ferns  failing  is,  that  people  will  plant 
them  in  the  common  soil  of  the  place, 
which  is  often   unsuitable.     Here    Las- 
trea  filix-mas,    common    Hart's  tongue, 
Lady  fern,   Blechnum   spicant,    Lastrea 
dilatata,   and   Osmunda  regalis  will  do 
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•well  if  planted    id  two  feet    depth    of 
turfy  peat,  and  supplied  "with  plenty  of 
water  from  the   1st  of  May  to  the  24th 
of  June,  after  which  they  need  not  have 
another  drop.     A  grand  sheet  anchor  for 
such  a  spot  is  Solomon's  Seal ;  when  it 
has  stood  in  the  same  spot  some  years, 
it  becomes  quite  grand  in  its  growth,  and 
blooms  most  freely.     It  would  greatly 
improve  such  a  spot   to  plant  patches  of 
Solomon's  Seal  here  and  there  all  over 
it,  and  take  care  not  to  disturb  it  for 
some  years.     The  common  blue  squill, 
the  Roman  hyacinth,  Narcissus  of  sorts, 
Cyclamen   europeum,  primulas  of  sorts, 
hardy  lilies,  border  Polyanthuses,   and 
varieties    of    Iris  germanica   might   bo 
planted  in  clumps  now,  and  would  well 
repay  for  the  little  trouble  and  expense 
occasioned  by  their  beautiful  appearance 
next  season.     No  doubt  Dielytra  specta- 
hilis  would  grow  and  flower  finely  in  this 
shady   spot,   but   it   is   certain   all   the 
others  named  would  answer  admirably. 
If  the  soil  were  taken  out  and  replaced 
■with  peat  and  loam  from  Wanstead,  and 
the  rock-work  made  up  again,  it  would 
he  a  grand  thing  towards  rendering  the 
spot  beautiful.     Of    course  you  would 
take  care  not  to  injure  the  trees  in  so 
doing,  for  you  want  all  the  trees  you 
can  get  in  Holloway. 
Miss  B.  M. — It  is  our  rule   never  to  re- 
commend dealers.  Apply  to  some  of  those 
who  advertise  in  these  pnges. 
Calceolakias  Dying. —  T.   H.    W. — One 
way    to     prevent     Calceolarias     dying 
off    is    to    plant    them     deep,     which 
causes  them    to  throw  out  roots   from 
above   where    the   original  roots   com- 
mence.     Another  help  is  to  strike  the 
cuttings  in  a  bed  in  a  frame,  and  from 
this  frame  to  transplant  them  carefully 
in  spring  to  the  places  where  they  are 
to  bloom,   never  allowing  them    to  go 
into  pots  at  all. 
Lilacs  not  Blooming.— 0.  M.  IT.  would 
be  obliged  to  the  Editor  of  the  Flobal 
Would    if  he  would  suggest  anything 
likely  to  prevent   the  flowering  of  the 
common   lilac.      They  have  been  tried 
in  all  soils,  and  all  situations,  in  0.  M. 
H.'s   garden  ;    young   trees    have   been 
planted,    older    trees    transplanted,   but 
none  ever  flower.     One  young  tree  put 
up  a   spike   of   blossom,  but   it   fell  off 
without  optning,  and  none  have  since 
appealed.       The   trees    come  into   good 
le  f,  seem  perfectly  healthy,  and  grow 
well.       The   lilac    flowrers   profusely   in 
all   gardens  near.     Do  they  like  a  rich 
soil  or  poor;    a  sunny  or  shady  situa- 


tion ?     It  seems  a  very  rare  case,  unex- 
plained  at  present  by  any  person,  gar- 
deners included,  0.  31.  H.  has  consulted. 
The  flowers  of  so  beautiful  a  shrub  are  a 
great  loss  in  the  spring.     The  Persian 
lilac  blooms  well,  and  flowering  shrubs 
in  general.     [It  is  a  pity  0.  M.  H.  did 
not   say   in   what   district   she   resides, 
what  sort  of  aspect  the  lilac  trees  are  in, 
and  what  is  the  sort  of  soil  to  be  dealt 
with.     Nine  tenths  of  the  inquiries  that 
come  to  hand  are  put  in  such  a  form 
that  to  give  definite   replies  is  impos- 
sible.    As  the  common  lilac  blooms  in 
all  the  gardens  near,  it  must  be  con- 
cluded  that   the    management   in   this 
particular  caso  is  wrong.     In  regard  to 
soil,  the  common  lilac  is  not  at  all  par- 
ticular, and  generally  it  scarcely  matters 
what  situation  it  is  in.      But  a  deep, 
loamy  soil,    with  dry  warm  subsoil,  a 
warm  climate,  and  a  sunny  position,  are 
the  conditions  most  likely  to  favour  the 
production  of  an  abundant  bloom.  Every- 
where, and  in  all  seasons,  the  common 
lilac  is  much  less  free  to  bloom  than  the 
Persian  ;  but  wherever  it  has  plenty  of 
sun,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  north,  it 
usually  blooms  well.     Now,  perhaps  if 
0.  M.  IT.  will  have  a  little  patience,  hers 
may  bloom    as  well   as  other  people's. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  yet  so  well  estab- 
lished in  their  stations  as  to  ripen  their 
wood   well.     But   supposing  that   they 
have  had  a  good  chance  in  that  respect, 
we  should,  as  a  last  resort,  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  plan.  Pre- 
pare, some  time  in  September  or  October, 
stations  for  planting   lilacs.     At  every 
station  take  out  the  soil  a  yard  square 
and  a  yard  deep.     Fill  the  hole  with 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  good  loam,  one 
part  rotten  manure,  one  part  sandy  road 
scrapings  or   road  drift,   and  one   part 
bricks  and  old  mortar  broken  to  the  size 
of  potatoes.     When  finished,  let   these 
stations  be  somewhat   above  the  level. 
Early  in  November  obtain  from  a  good 
nursery    (if  any  difficulty,  send  to  Mr. 
Rivers)  as  many  as  needful   of  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  Lilac  : — Charles  X., 
Lark  lied,    Lark   Blue,   Red  Siberian, 
Valteteana,   and   White   French.     Plant 
these  firm,  and  next  May  send  us  word 
how  they  look. 
Roses.—  W.   L.— The  best   twelve   are- 
Jules  llargottin,  General  Jacqueminot, 
Mrs.  Rivers,  Emotion,  Gloire  de   Dijon, 
John    Hopper,   Charles  Lefebvre,    Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaisorj,  Victor  Verdier, 
Anna  Alexieff,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Madame 
Domfige. 


THE 


October,  1865. 


POSSIBILITIES  OP  OUR  CLIMATE. 


^j'y\  E  were  about  to  make  some  remarks  based  on 
observations  made  in  various  districts  during  the 
present  season,  and  head  them  with  the  title,  "  The 
Capabilities  of  the  English  Climate."  But  the 
thought  occurred  that  the  word  "capability  "  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  permanent  fitness  for  something,  and 
the  matters  to  be  mentioned  do  not  so  much  illustrate 
or  exemplify  the  capabilities  as  the  possibilities  of  our 
climate.  A  thing  may  be  possible  on  rare  occasions, 
and  under  peculiar  circumstances  ;  and  it  may  happen 
that  some  of  the  possibilities  which  are  now  to  be  the 
subject  of  remark  are  of  such  an  exceptional  kind  as 
to  afford  no  warrant  for  the  ordinary  and  legitimate 
use  of  the  word  "capability." 

Pirst,  then,  of  growing  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  as  orchard 
trees  in  England.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  has  often  been  referred 
to,  but  the  writer  of  this  has  tasted  fruit  so  grown  in  the  years  1863, 
1864,  and  1S65.  In  the  "  Garden  Oracle  "  for  1864  public  attention 
was  called  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  these  fruits  in  open  quarters 
by  Mr.  Josiah  Illman,  nurseryman,  of  Strood  in  Kent.  A  short  time 
since  (Aug.  26),  the  writer  of  this  went  down  to  Strood  to  investigate 
the  case,  and  he  found  on  a  green  hillside,  on  a  good  loamy  soil  of  no 
great  depth,  resting  on  chalk,  a  very  pretty  orchard,  including  all  the 
hardy  fruits  usually  grown  in  this  county,  and,  besides,  a  considerable 
number  of  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot  trees.  On  the  26th  of  August 
last,  the  condition  of  these  trees  was  such  as  might  reasonably  excite 
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the  envy  of  hundreds  of  cultivators,  whose  peach  walls  are  neither  very 
green  nor  very  fruitful.  The  trees  are  all  in  the  form  of  open  bushes, 
six  to  eight  feet  high  and  as  much  through.  Having  been  planted 
originally  six  feet  apart  every  way,  they  now  form  quite  a  thicket,  and 
probably  it  will  be  necessary  this  season  to  remove  every  other  tree. 
The  growth  of  this  season  consists  for  the  most  part  of  stout  rods  a 
yard  in  length,  and  the  leafage  is  luxuriant  and  healthy.  The  trees 
were  all  planted  in  February  1859. 

The  grand  test  of  this  possibility  is  the  fruit.  Of  this  there  had 
been  a  large  crop.  Nearly  all  the  apricots  had  been  gathered,  some 
kinds  of  peaches  and  nectarines  were  not  quite  ripe,  and  others  were  in 
full  perfection;  and  they  only  differed  from  wall-fruit  in  being  generally 
speaking  rather  smaller.  In  colour  and  flavour  they  could  not  be  sur- 
passed ;  and  the  plentifulness  with  which  (with  few  exceptions)  they 
are  produced  ought  to  encourage  amateurs  who  have  the  advantage  of 
a  good  climate  to  make  a  fair  trial  of  this  mode  of  culture.  From  200 
to  500  fruit  is  the  ordinary  production  of  each  tree.  A  tree  of  Royal 
George  produced  in  1863  100  fruit ;  this  year  it  produced  700.  Trees 
of  Early  Ann  peach  produced  over  400  fruit  apiece  in  1861  and  1865. 
Last  year  a  tree  of  Red  Magdalen  produced  600,  and  this  year  500 
fruit.     So  much  for  Mr.  Illman's  peach  orchard. 

At  the  great  International  Exhibition,  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
6th  of  last  month,  Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Lee,  of  the  Vineyard  Nurseries, 
Hammersmith,  exhibited  samples  of  a  fine  seedling  peach,  called  Royal 
Vineyard,  which  were  as  large  and  nearly  as  good  colour  as  the  best 
samples  of  Barrington  in  the  room,  and  they  were  the  production  of  a 
tree  that  had  grown  from  seed  in  one  of  the  open  quarters,  and  upon 
which  there  had  been  bestowed  absolutely  no  care  whatever.  Truthfully 
speaking,  it  was  one  of  the  weeds  of  the  nursery,  for  it  was  self-sown, 
and  had  grown  to  a  fruiting  state  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the 
proprietors,  and  the  ripe  fruit  which  was  exhibited  was  discovered  on 
the  tree  by  a  mere  accident. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  rash  to  aver,  that  in  all  the  southern  counties 
these  fruits  can  be  grown  as  well  without  walls  as  with  them.  But  it 
is  very  certain,  that  there  are  many  gardens  so  sheltered  from  the  east, 
and  so  open  to  the  south  and  west,  say,  below  the  latitude  of  Notting- 
ham, wherein  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  might  be  grown  on  bush 
trees  with  as  much  certainty  as  plums  and  pears.  The  expensiveness 
of  walls  deters  many  an  amateur  from  the  cultivation  of  these  delicious 
fruits.  It  is,  surely,  worth  while  to  give  bushes  a  fair  trial ;  especially 
as,  if  they  intend  to  fruit  at  all,  they  are  sure  to  begin  in  the  third 
season  from  planting,  and  some  may  even  show  fruit  in  the  second. 

Another  suggestion  of  the  possibilities  of  the  climate  has  been 
obtained  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  the  eminent  antiquary ; 
and  again  we  must  take  the  reader  to  Strood  for  an  agreeable  lesson. 
Mr.  Smith's  garden  is  certainly  happily  situated,  facing  south  in  a 
warm  dry  spot  on  the  chalk.  Mr.  Smith  is  an  enthusiastic  pomologist, 
and  has  a  good  collection  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  fruits,  but  his  speciality 
is  an  open-air  vineyard,  wherein  Muscadine,  Chasselas  Musque,  and 
Black  Hamburgh,  with  other  fine  grapes,  are  gloriously  prolific  and 
ripen  perfectly.     Some  of  the  vines  are  planted  against  a  terrace  wall, 
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at  the  head  of  a  small  ante- garden,  and  are  very  happily  situated  both 
for  shelter  and  sunshine.  Others  are  trained  to  stakes  in  an  open 
quarter;  and  others,  again,  are  trained  to  walls  which  have  various 
aspects.  Mr.  Smith  has  for  several  years  past  had  large  crops  of  very 
fine  grapes ;  and  a  light  wine  which  he  brews  from  Muscadine  is  at  two 
years  old  considerably  better  than  the  average  of  champagne  sold  in 
London  at  forty-five  shillings.  The  system  followed  is  the  lon^  rod, 
with  occasional  modifications  as  suggested  by  circumstances.  The 
growth  of  this  season  consists  of  rods  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  as 
thick  as  a  man's  second  finger,  and  beautifully  brown  and  hard.  Grape- 
vines on  walls  are  nearly  as  common  in  this  country  as  chickweed  in 
hedgerows,  yet  how  few  have  ever  got  beyond  Sweetwater  and  Esperione 
for  such  a  purpose ;  and  fewer  still  have  given  a  fair  trial  to  the  culture 
of  vines  in  open  quarters  trained  to  stakes. 

"While  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that  grape- 
growing  has  been  greatly  promoted  of  late  by  Mr.  Wells,  whose  patent 
ground  vineries  have  had  an  enormous  sale.  By  the  aid  of  one  of  these, 
good  grapes  may  be  had  in  any  part  of  Britain  without  a  wall  and 
without  a  glass  house.  A  lady  could  move  the  vinery  from  place  to 
place  ;  and  when  out  of  use  during  winter,  they  are  easily  adapted  to 
the  protection  of  endive,  lettuces,  and  other  useful  subjects,  which  are 
usually  too  tender  to  endure  the  severities  of  the  winter.  S.  H. 


NOTES  ON  THE  EASPBEEEY. 


Lobd  Bacon  circulates  the  doctrine 
that  it  is  best  to  speak  from  our  own 
experiences ;  very  well,  let  me  speak 
from  mine.  If  you  have  the  least 
idea  next  season  of  eating  raspberries 
in  the  garden,  be  sure  to  plant  a  row 
of  two  or  three,  or  more,  different 
sorts  beside  some  by-walk,  or  in  some 
cool  and  rather  shady  retreat.  You 
may  have  your  dessert  kinds  in  the 
open  quarters  with  other  fruit,  or  with 
cabbages  and  winter  spinach  if  you 
please,  but  for  eating  on  the  spot 
there  ought  to  be  a  few  stools  so 
planted  that  those  who  walk  may  eat, 
and  that  without  having  to  stir  one 
step  from  the  proper  and  ordinary- 
pathway.  Of  course  this  is  easy 
enough,  and  yet  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  this  season's  planting  you 
might  not  think  of  it,  unless  put  in 
mind  of  it  in  this  way. 

Another  matter  for  peripatetic 
rubiophagists  is  to  have  the  ri°;ht 
sorts.  When  I  hand  fruit3  to  folks, 
and  stand  by  while  they  eat  them,  I 
watch  all  the  movements  of  the  eyes 
and  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  by 


the  degrees  of  pain  or  pleasure  indi- 
cated in  the  changing  expression,  I 
conclude  in  what  precise  degree  that 
particular  fruit  is  acceptable,  or  the 
reverse,  to  that  particular  palate.  I've 
tried  all  kinds  of  raspberries  on 
friends  when  strolling  about  the 
garden,  and  I  have  invariably  found 
that  the  Sweet  Yellow  Antwerp  gave 
the  most  evident  satisfaction,  was 
always  the  most  readily  and  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounced  "  delicious,"  and 
invariably  provoked  an  appetite  for 
more.  Common  Yellow  Antwerp 
comes  next,  and  differs  from  it  only 
in  being  less  sweet ;  the  first  is,  in 
fact,  an  improved  variety  of  the 
second.  Both  are  elegant  fruits,  and 
unfortunately  both,  and  in  fact  all 
yellow  raspberries,  are  liable  to  be 
filled  with  maggots.  There  is  some 
fly  that  has  a  keen  scent  and  an  epi- 
cure's palate.  It  selects  the  blossom 
of  the  yellow  raspberry  for  the  de- 
posit of  its  eggs.  There  the  grubs 
are  produced,  and  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  berries,  and  by  the  time  those 
are  ripe  the  grubs  are  ripe  also,  and 
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ready  to  assume  the  pupa  condition 
in  the  earth,  unless  they  find  their 
way  with  the  fruit  to  some  other  des- 
tination less  suited  to  their  idiosyn- 
crasies. There  is  no  cure  for  this  ; 
you  can  only  throw  away  all  infected 
berries  ;  but  try  and  remember  next 
summer  that  at  planting  time  you 
wTere  warned  of  the  liability  to  which 
rubiophagists  are  exposed  when  in- 
dulging in  white  raspberries.  There 
is  no  red  raspberry  to  equal  for  the 
dessert  the  old  Eed  Antwerp,  which 
has  about  fifty  synonymes,  the  prin- 
cipal being  Knevett's  Antwerp,  Late- 
bearing  Antwerp,  Howland's  Red, 
and  a  Gros  Fruits  Rouges.  When- 
ever you  find  that  a  fruit  or  vege- 
table has  many  synonymes,  your  next 
anxiety  should  be  to  obtain  it,  for  it 
is  sure  to  be  first-rate ;  it  is  its  ex- 
cellence which  tempts  people  to  loin 
their  names  to  it.  As  respects  aliases, 
then,  fruits  and  vegetables  differ  from 
men  and  women,  for,  with  the  latter, 
the  more  aliases  they  have  the  less 
we  care  to  trust  them. 

When  the  cultivator  of  raspberries 
desires  only  to  have  a  fair  supply  of 
fruits  adapted  for  culinary  purposes, 
such  as  making  currant  and  raspberry 
pies,  raspberry-jam,  and  so  forth,  a 
lew  of  the  best  red  varieties  only 
should  be  planted,  and  the  best  of 
these  are  Red  Antwerp  (just  recom- 
mended for  dessert),  Fastolf,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Vice-President  French. 
If  I  had  a  family  of  fifty,  or  say  a 
school  consisting  of  hundreds  of 
young  appetites  to  provide  for,  I 
should  not  care  for  any  besides  these 
four,  but  I  would  have  no  less,  long 
experience  having  taught  me  never  to 
be  dependent  on  individuals,  whether 
vegetable  or  human.  Fill-basket  is 
certainly  the  best  market  strawberry, 
but,  as  being  deficient  of  flavour,  not 
good  enough  for  private  families,  ex- 
cept when  no  others  are  to  be  had. 

The  true  old  Red  Antwerp  is  not 
so  easily  obtainable  as  some  other 
sorts.  The  true  sort  has  nearly  smooth 
canes,  which  are  tall  and  stout.  There 
is  a  variety  of  it  called  Round  Red 
Antwerp,  the  fruit  of  which  is  rounder 
and  better  flavoured,  but  it  does  not 
bear  so  freely,  and  the  slight  advan- 
tage of    superior    flavour    is    over- 


balanced by  the  disadvantage  of  its 
comparative  unproductiveness.  Fastolf 
may  be  more  easily  and  truly  ob- 
tained than  any  known  raspberry  ;  it 
probably  does  duty  for  a  great  many 
sorts  in  places  where  they  are  more 
accommodating  in  spirit  than  in  capa- 
bility, for  it  suckers  freely,  and  is  so 
good  in  habit  and  quality  that  to  have 
it  under  some  other  name  is  more  a 
vexation  than  a  wrong.  Prince  of 
Wales,  raised  by  Messrs.  Cutbush 
and  Son,  of  Highgate,  is  as  good  as 
any  raspberry  known ;  it  produces 
strong  whitish  canes,viry  few  suckers, 
and  the  fruit — of  which  there  is  plenty 
— is  large,  handsome,  and  has  a  fine 
lively  piquant  flavour.  Vice-Presi- 
dent French  has  brownish  canes,  a 
plentiful  leafage  ;  the  fruit  is  large, 
the  colour  deep  dull  red,  the  flesh 
very  juicy  and  rich.  The  jam  made 
from  this  variety  has  a  delightful 
bouquet,  and  in  all  cooking  opera- 
tions where  raspberries  are  employed 
this  douce  ally  will  be  found  to  place 
himself  happily  en  rapport  with  any 
of  the  fruits  that  usually  go  with 
raspberries. 

I  could  tell  you  of  other  good 
varieties,  but  there  Mould  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  doing  so.  Carter's  Pro- 
lific is  excellent  in  every  respect,  but 
no  better  than  Fastolf.  It  is  very 
prolific  of  suckers,  but  that  is,  as  a 
rule,  no  advantage  to  a  private  grower, 
to  whom  generally  the  suckers  are  a 
vexation  when  they  rise  like  forests, 
for  the  thinning  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
neglected  till  winter  ;  and  so,  instead 
of  a  few  stout  strong  canes,  there  are 
myriads  of  thin  weak  ones.  If  you 
want  to  exhibit,  grow  Barnet,  which 
produces  a  very  large  and  handsome 
but  flavourless  berry ;  grow  also 
Cushing  lor  its  brilliant  colour;  Fran- 
conia,  which  is  extra  handsome,  and 
also  has  a  lively  acid  flavour  quite 
distinct  from  the  tame  sweetness 
common  to  red  raspberries ;  Large 
Monthly  for  size  and  late  bearing. 
This  comes  in  well  for  the  autumn 
shows. 

The  mention  of  the  Large  Monthly 
reminds  me  that  the  race  of  late  rasp- 
berries has  been  greatly  improved  by 
the  accession  to  the  lists  of  October 
Red  and  October  Yellow.    These  are 
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also  known  by  the  names  Mervei'le 
des  Quatre  Saisons  Rouge  and  Mer- 
veille  des  Quatre  Saisons  Jauae.  They 
are  the  best  of  the  late-bearing  varie- 
ties, and  of  great  value  in  gardens 
where  fresh  raspberries  are  in  demand 
so  long  as  they  are  obtainable.  In- 
deed, the  pity  is  that  so  few  persons 
will  take  the  trouble  to  secure  a  suc- 
cession of  the  be3t  fruits,  but,  instead, 
have  during  the  height  of  the  summer 
a  ghit  of  a  few  kinds,  and  after  that 
no  more.  How  much  better  it  would 
be  to  have  the  table  supplied  with 
fresh  bush  fruits  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  November.  Both  raspberries 
and  currants  might  so  be  had  if  but 
a  few  changes  were  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  selecting  and  planting. 
To  grow  these  late  kinds  of  rasp- 
berries, you  must  not  trust  to  canes 
of  the  preceding  year  ;  they  bear  their 
best  fruit  on  canes  of  the  season. 
Therefore,  the  way  to  manage,  them 
is  to  cut  down  to  the  ground  in 
March.  In  the  month  of  May  the 
young  suckers  must  be  thinned  to  a 
foot  apart,  and  as  the  season  advances 
they  will  produce  fine  large  berries 
in  plenty,  and  if  the  season  is  mild 
will  be  in  bearing  till  the  end  of 
November. 

There  are  a  few  varieties  of  rasp- 
berries that  merit  the  special  atten- 
tion of  those  who  take  more  than  an 
ordinary  interest  in  their  fruit  gardens. 
The  Summer  Black  was  raised  half  a 
century  ago  at  Netherfield.  in  Essex. 
It  is  a  hybrid  between  a  blackberry 
and  a  raspberry,  the  fruit  being 
purple,  and  the  flavour  partaking 
both  of  the  raspberry  and  the  black- 
berry. This  is  a  fruitful  and  beautiful 
variety,  producing  canes  of  immense 
strength,  dark  in  colour,  and  a  leafage 
that,  like  the  fruit,  combines  the  pe- 
culiarities of  both  its  parents.  Mr. 
Rivers  has  cultivated  this  largely,  and 
from  it  raised  numerous  seedlings, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  value. 
The  Autumn  Black  is  oue  of  these. 
Mr.  Rivers  describes  it  as  the  fifth 
generation  from  the  Summer  Black. 
The  fruit  of  the  Autumn  Black  is  of 
excellent  quality,  dark  purple  in 
colour,  and  it  is  in  good  bearing  till 
quite  November.  It  has  this  pecu- 
liarity, that  it  produces  scarcely  any 


suckers,  and  hence  has  to  be  propa- 
gated from  seed.  By  pegging  down 
the  shoots  it  might,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
creased in  a  more  certain,  though  less 
rapid  manner  ;  but  the  seedlings  are, 
I  believe,  generally  true,  so  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  this  fine  hybrid 
should  not  be  more  generally  known 
and  appreciated  than  it  is. 

The  Americans  have  presented  us 
with  several  species  and  varieties  of 
Rubus,  but  they  do  not  appear  as  yet 
to  have  succeeded  in  this  country. 
The  best  of  them  is  the  Lawton  Black- 
berry, also  known  as  New  Rochelle 
and  Seacor's  Mammoth.  It  is  of  im- 
mensely strong  growth,  and  produces 
an  abundance  of  large,  oval,  jet-black 
fruit,  the  flavour  of  which  is  very 
agreeable.  Had  we  not  in  our  hedges 
a  species  of  Rubus  which  is  so  fruitful 
and  so  good  that  every  family  in  the 
kingdom  might  have  a  share  of  its 
produce,  we  should  be  glad  of  these 
American  importations ;  but  having 
our  o  vn  blackberry  (Rubus  fruti- 
cosus),  we  scarcely  need  occupy  our 
limited  and  highly-rented  garden 
grounds  by  cultivating  blackberries 
in  competition  with  the  hedgerows. 

The  habit  of  the  raspberry  is  to 
throw  up  from  the  root  a  certain 
number  of  shoots,  or  as  they  are  called 
"  canes."  These  grow  one  year,  the 
next  year  produce  fruit,  and  after  the 
fruit  has  all  been  ripened  they  die, 
and  are  succeeded  by  another  lot  of 
canes  that  were  growing  while  those 
fruited.  To  prune  the  raspberry  is 
therefore  a  simple  affair  enough.  In 
winter  or  early  spring  cut  away  the 
dead  canes,  and  thin  those  that  are 
to  bear  to  four  or  five  to  each  plant 
or  "stool."  It  is  well,  also,  to  shorten 
these  canes  according  to  their  strength 
and  the  nature  of  the  variety  ;  five 
feet  may  be  considered  a  sufficient 
length  for  the  strongest  canes,  and 
under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. Whenever  raspberries  are 
taken  up,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
roots  run  freely  in  all  directions  very 
near  the  surface  ;  in  fact,  after  a  few 
years,  the  soil  of  a  plantation  of  rasp- 
berries becomea  a  complete  felt  of 
fibres.  From  this  we  learn  that  to 
dig  amongst  them  must  be  very  in- 
jurious,  aud   iu   practice   the   spade 
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should  never  enter  the  ground  among 
raspberries,  except  it  be  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  rendering  them 
barren  the  ensuing  season.  The  soil 
in  which  they  thrive  best  is  a  deep, 
fat,  retentive,  and  damp  loam.  In 
the  first  instance,  the  soil  should  be 
well  manured,  and  in  tbe  month  of 
February  in  every  succeeding  year  a 
thick  coat  of  half-rotten  dung  should 


be  spread  over  the  ground,  but  it 
must  not  be  forked  in.  Strong- 
growing  kinds  are  usually  planted  in 
groups  of  three  canes,  each  four  feet 
apart.  I  prefer  to  put  in  single  canes, 
and  allow  them  to  form  good  stools, 
each  complete  in  itself.  A  crop  of 
cauliflower  may  be  taken  off  the  first 
season,  and  after  that  there  should  be 
no  more  super-cropping  of  the  ground. 


A  SELECTION  OF  BULBS  FOR  THE  PRESENT  SEASON. 

hyacinths.  Twelve  Best  Cheap  Varieties,  for 

Pots,  Glasses,  or  Heels  (costing  6d. 
to  9d.  each).  —  White  :  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  Victoria  Eegina.  Eed  : 
Waterloo,  Amy,  Mons.  Feasch,  Eo- 
bert  Steiger.  Blue  :  Blocksberg, 
Prins  Yan  Saxe  Weimar,  Bleu  Mou- 
rant,  Nimrod.  Black  :  Prince  Albert. 
Yellow  :  Koning  Van  Holland. 

Hyacinths  should  be  potted  early ; 
the  soil  for  pot  culture  should  be 
one-half  thoroughly  decayed  hot-bed 
manure,  a  quarter  part  leaf-mould, 
and  a  quarter  part  sandy  loam.  Pot 
them  with  about  a  third  of  the  bulb 
above  the  soil,  which  increases  the 
amount  of  root  room.  The  best  of 
all  methods  is  to  put  fine  bulbs  singly 
in  48-sized  pots,  and  allow  only  one 
spike  to  rise.  Market  growers  put 
three  small  bulbs  in  a  48,  in  order  to 
have  a  good  bunch  of  bloom.  In 
32-sized  pots,  two  or  three  good  bulbs 
may  be  placed.  One  good  crock  or 
oyster-shell  is  enough  for  drainage. 
Bury  them  all  under  four  inches  of 
cocoa-nut  dust  or  coal  ashes  as  soon 
as  potted,  and  there  let  them  remain 
till  wanted  for  forcing,  or  if  not  to  be 
forced,  take  them  all  out  on  the  1st 
of  February,  and  place  in  pit,  frame, 
or  greenhouse.  Any  potted  bulbs 
kept  in  the  plunge-bed  after  the  1st 
of  February  will  be  likely  to  become 
weakened  through  making  free  growth 
in  the  dark. 

EAELT  TULIPS. 

Eed  :  Cramoisie,  Vermilion  Bril- 
liant, Couleur  Cardinal,  Monument, 
Feu  d'Anvers,  Zongloed,  Yan  Thol. 
Yellow  :  Marquis  de  Nesselrode, 
Yellow  Prince,  Yellow  Turnesol, 
Yellow    Eose,    Grenadier.      White : 


(s,  single  ;  d,  double.) 

Fifty  °f  Me  Finest  for  Pot  Cul- 
ture (costing  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  each, 
the  majority  averaging  Is.) — White: 
Bridal  Bouquet,  s  ;  Grand  Vainqueur, 
s  ;  La  Candeur,  s ;  Madame  Yan  der 
Hoop,  s  ;  Prince  of  Waterloo,  d ; 
Eeine  Blanche,  s.  Blush  and  Shaded 
White:  Bouquet  Eoyal,  d;  Elfrida, 
s ;  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  s ;  Lord 
Wellington,^;  Norma,  s  ;  Tubifiora, 
s  ;  Yoltaire,  s.  Dark  Eed  and  Crim- 
son :  Fireball,  s ;  Herstel  de  Yrede 
(Paix  d'Amiens)  s ;  L'Ami  du  Cour, 
s  ;  Mademoiselle  Bachel,  s  ;  Milton, 
d  ;  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  s ;  Eobert 
Steiger,  s ;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  d ; 
Von  Schiller,  s.  Pink  and  Eose : 
Alida  Catherina,  d  ;  Belle  Quirinee,  s ; 
Chapeau  de  Cardinal,  s ;  Frederick 
the  Great,  d ;  II  Pastor  Fido,  d ;  La 
Lame  du  Lac,  s ;  Lord  Wellington, 
s;  Monsieur  de  Feasch,  s;  Queen 
Victoria,  s.  Yellow  :  Anna  Carolina, 
s ;  Alida  Jacobea,  s.  Porcelain  and 
Light  Blue :  Blocksberg,  d ;  Cou- 
ronne  de  Celle,  s ;  Grand  Lilas,  s  ; 
Porcelain  Sceptre,  s;  Van  Spejk,  d. 
Blue  Shades  :  Madame  Marmont,  d; 
Argus,  s;  Baron  Von  Tuy  11,  s;  Charles 
Dickens,  s ;  Keizer  Ferdinand,  s ; 
Orondates,  s.  Purple  and  Black  : 
Keizer  Alexander,  d;  Mimosa,  s ; 
Othello,  s ;  Prince  Albert,  s. 

Twelve  Finest  New  and  Scarce 
Varieties  (costing  3s.  to  7s.  6d.  each). 
— Florence  Nightingale,  s;  Cavaig- 
nac,  s  ;  Howard,  s  ;  Lie  Prophete,  s  ; 
Macaulay,  s  ;  Princess  Clothilde,  s ; 
Paix  de  l'Europe,  s ;  Bleu  Aimable,  s  ; 
Marie,  s  ;  General  Havelock,  s ;  Ida, 
s ;  Eembrandt,  d. 
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Alida,  Pottebalcker,  La  Candeur, 
Oouronne  des  Roses.  Various :  Roi 
Pepin,  white  and  crimson  ;  Due 
d'Aremberg,  crimson  and  gold  ;  Flo- 
rida, deep  mauve ;  Keizerkroon, 
crimson  and  gold ;  Thomas  Moore, 
yellow  and  buff ;  Yan  der  Neer, 
puce ;  Pi-oserpine,  crimson ;  Bona- 
parte, chocolate. 

In  potting  tulips,  use  the  same 
compost  as  recommended  for  hya- 
cinths. Three  bulbs  in  a  32-sized 
pot  will  be  the  best,  but  you  may  put 
three  in  a  48  without  spoiling  them. 
Last  year  we  flowered  all  the  varieties 
that  could  be  obtained — a  very  large 
collection — the  single  bulbs  in  60- 
sized  pots.  They  flowered  finely, 
and  we  made  notes  of  their  charac- 
ters. The  above  selection  is  a  safe 
one  for  all  purposes,  whether  for  pot 
or  border  culture.  Perhaps  we  may 
be  able  next  month  to  find  room  for 
some  notes  on  the  grouping  of  tulips 
in  the  flower-garden.  When  potted, 
the  bulbs  must  be  quite  covered  by 
the  soil. 

CttOCUSES. 

White:  Bride  of  Abydos,  Calypso, 


Queen  Victoria,  Mont  Blanc.  Yel- 
low :  Cloth  of  Gold,  New  Giant, 
Common  Yellow,  Sulphureus.  Blue : 
Brunei,  David  Rizzio,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
Prince  Albert,  Grand  Vedette. 
Striped :  Albion,  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor,  La  Majesteuse,  Liliaceus  Su- 
perbus,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Versi- 
color. 

In  potting  crocuses,  equal  parts 
rotted  manure,  leaf-mould,  and  sandy 
loam  will  answer  admirably.  The 
bulbs  may  be  placed  three,  four,  or 
five  in  a  48  pot,  according  to  their 
size.  If  really  fine  bulbs,  three  in  a 
pot  will  be  enough  ;  usually  five  will 
be  required ;  and  in  a  32  size,  not  less 
than  ten.  They  must  be  quite  covered 
by  the  soil,  because  the  new  bulbs 
are  formed  above  the  old  ones  when 
they  go  out  of  flower.  A  collection 
of  potted  crocuses  will  afford  an  im- 
mense amount  of  pleasure,  as  green- 
house and  window  decorations.  For 
borders  and  clumps,  Common  Yel- 
low, Common  White,  and  Com- 
mon Lilac   are  the  be3t  for  general 


EOSE  GOSSIP.— NO.  XII. 


Resume  or  the  Season  18G5. 


Such  an  abnormal  season  as  that  we 
have  passed  through  renders  criticism 
upon  new  roses  undecisive,  and  sub- 
jects even  the  older  of  established 
repute  to  an  ordeal  some  are  not  able 
to  endure.  Indeed,  did  the  reputation 
of  some  of  these  depend  upon  what 
they  have  done  this  year,  they  would 
be  doomed  to  floral  perdition,  and  ex- 
punged from  the  catalogues  forthwith. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  that  some  of 
last  year's  novelties  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  their  real  characters,  and 
further  trial  will  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  their  value.  One  advantage 
of  exceptional  seasons  is,  that  they 
eliminate  a  few  sterling  varieties  that 
may  be  depended  upon  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions  of  atmos- 
pheric irregularities  and  extremes, 
and    which    consequently  ought    to 


form  the  rosarian's  sheet-anchors.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  chronicle 
some  of  these  admirable  kinds,  par- 
ticularly from  a  suburban  grower's 
stand-point. 

Much  rain  in  early  spring,  fol- 
lowed by  a  warm  temperature,  is 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  roses. 
This  we  had ;  and  the  promise  of  a 
glorious  crop  was  great.  Then  came  a 
long  spell  of  hot,  glaring,  sunny  days, 
succeeded  by  chill  nights,  forcing  the 
blooms  into  precocious,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, thin  and  loose  development ; 
burning  the  edges  and  bleaching  the 
colours  in  the  daytime,  and  rendering 
the  foliage  of  the  plants  leprous  with 
mildew  by  the  nocturnal  checks,  and, 
further,  encouraging  blight  and  every 
description  of  creeping  and  winged 
enemy  that  rosarians  abhor.     Thus 
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the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  usually  the 
chief  of  the  season,  was  an  absolute 
failure,  both  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  blooms  displayed. 
Fortunately,  a  short  but  favourable 
change  took  place,  in  the  shape  of 
welcome  rains ;  and  rose  lovers,  at 
the  later  exhibitions,  were  enabled  to 
behold  their  special  favourites  in 
something  like  their  natural  linea- 
ments. 

The  few  varieties  which  showed 
especially  well  are  here  enumerated, 
and  deserve  the  highest  consideration 
in  future  arrangemeut  of  our  roseries. 
It  may  be  safely  said,  that  no  rose  was 
more  universally  good  than  Madame 
Charles  Wood.  Either  the  season 
suited  it,  or,  although  always  a  rose  of 
superior  pretensions,  it  has  improved 
with  time.  Charles  Lefevre  also  main- 
tained its  position  as  the  finest  of  its 
colour.  Naturally  a  robust  growing 
kind,  I  have  found  it  on  the  Manetti  a 
rampant  grower,  throwing  up  shoots 
of  six  or  seven  feet  long,  and  as  thick 
as  one's  finger  at  the  base.  John 
Hopper  is  a  match  for  it  in  good 
qualities.  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
another  vigorous  rose,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  improved  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  but  a  larger  flower.  Prince 
Henri  de  Pays  Bas  (a  crimson)  was 
frequently  and  well  exhibited  ;  as  I 
have  not  seen  it  growing,  I  will  not 
venture  to  pronounce  upon  its  habit. 
Maurice  Bernardin  and  Olivier  Del- 
homme  were  also  fine,  but  are  not  for 
townsmen,  I  think.  Others  that  I  noted 
were,  Adolphe  de  Roths child,  Alfred 
de  Rougemont,  Claude  Million  (dark), 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Duchesse 
de  Morny  (of  good  size  and  habit,  and 
a  true  perpetual),  Francois  Lacharme, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Le  Rhone  (an- 
other tree  bloomer  of  brilliant  colour), 
Jules  Margottin,  Madame  Clem. 
Joigneaux  (a  most  robust  grower, 
equal  to  Madame  Domage  in  that 
respect),  Madame  Furtado,  Souvenir 
de  Oomte  Cavour  (scarcely  double 
enough),  Vicomte  Vigier,  Victor  Ver- 
dier, and  Lselia  or  Louise  Peyronny. 
Among  the  Bourbons,  Baron  G-onella 
must  be  considered  the  finest ;  Cathe- 
rine Guillot,  Henry  Dombrain,  Sou- 
venir de  la  Malmaison,  still  unsur- 
passed in  beauty  among  the   tinted 


whites,  only  seen  to  perfection  in  the 
autumn  ;  and  Victor  Emmanuel  were 
also  fine.  Several  tea-roses  were  good, 
particularly  Alba  Rosea,  after  Madame 
Bravy.  In  this  class  many  blooms 
exhibited  were  evidently  cut  from 
plants  cultivated  under  tiffany  or 
glass.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  taken  alto- 
gether the  most  useful  rose  there  is, 
is  seldom  well  shown  at  the  earlier 
exhibitions.  The  first  to  come  into 
flower,  it  is  frequently  off  by  mid- 
summer, and  is,  moreover,  seen  in 
greater  perfection  as  to  colour  in  the 
autumn.  The  new  yellow  tea,  Mares- 
cha'l  Niel — is  it  not  really  a  noisette  P 
— created  a  great  impression,  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  hardy 
and  vigorous  enough  out  of  doors  to 
suit  the  purposes  of  general  culti- 
vators. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  selecting  some  varieties 
to  be  relied  upon  for  autumnal  bloom. 
They  are  Alfred  de  Rougemont, 
Monsieur  Montigny,  Jules  Margottin, 
Jacqueminot,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Emo- 
tion, Jean  Bart,  Madame  V.  Verdier 
(I  think),  Domage,  Cambaceres  (a 
variety  of  splendid  habit,  truly  cupped 
in  form,  always  double  and  of  fair 
size).  It  is  a  discouraging  sign  when 
roses  of  this  type  appear  going  out  of 
fashion.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  its 
decline  is  the  absence  of  that  loose 
petalled  monstrosity  which  appears  to 
delight  the  taste  of  some  of  the  judges 
of  the  day.  La  Duchesse  de  Morny, 
Lselia,  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  Le  Rhone, 
Madame  Enorr  (another  of  the  "  cab- 
bage "  style),  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mrs. 
Bosanquet,  Beauty  of  Waltham ,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  Lord  Palmerston,  Therese 
Appert,  Louise  Darzins,  Beaux  Arts, 
Victor  Verdier,  Narcisse,  Catherine 
Guillot,  and  the  peculiar  but  pretty 
Pavilion  de  Pregny,  which  ought  to 
be  placed  in  the  section  of  hybrid 
noisettes.  With  these,  and  doubt- 
less some  few  more,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  other  rosarians  might  sug- 
gest, the  luxury  of  cutting  roses  late 
in  the  season  may  be  enjoyed  till  the 
blooms  are  destroyed  by  the  cruel 
grasp  of  the  tyrant  Frost. 

The  effect  of  the  weather  during 
autumn  upon  the  blooming  power  of 
roses  in  the  succeeding  year  appears 
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to  be  too  often  lost  sight  of.  Early- 
ripening  of  the  wood  exercises  such 
an  important  influence  in  that  respect, 
as  well  as  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  plants  themselves  withstand  the 
winter's  rigour,  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  promote  it.  Late 
growth,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be 
checked ;  manures  should  not  be  ap- 
plied after  the  end  of  August,  at 
least,  till  the  winter's  mulch  is  laid 
on,  and  water,  where  watering  is 
used,  should  be  gradually  discon- 
tinued. These  precautions  apply  more 
particularly  to  moist,  mild,  forcing 
autumns.  In  such  as  that  we  are 
passing  through,  they  are  of  less  con- 
sequence, because  the  great  sun  heat 
will  harden  wood  sufficiently  under 
any  circumstances.  This  is  already 
apparent.  The  leaves  are  turning 
yellow  and  falling  fast,  particularly  in 


suburban  gardens,  which  are  always 
denuded  of  foliage  earlier  than  those 
more  fortunately  situated  as  to  purer 
atmosphere.  Rosarians  should  now, 
therefore,  be  prompt  in  deciding  upon 
their  future  operations,  and  early  in 
obtaining  what  plants  they  require 
from  the  nurseries.  It  is  one  of  the 
sublime  truisms  which  we  learn  from 
the  copy-lines  of  boyhood,  "  that  de- 
lays are  always  dangerous  in  matters 
of  importance ;"  so  are  they  also  in 
matters  of  lighter  weight,  if  we  wish 
to  succeed  in  what  we  undertake,  as 
many  a  dilatory  wight  is  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  as  he  wanders  through 
the  rose  quarters  at  the  fag  end  of 
the  season  with  dissatisfied  mind  and 
discontented  mien,  compelled  to  ac- 
cept small  or  unsatisfactory  plants  or 
go  without.  W.  D.  Prioe. 

JKomerton,  Sept.  19. 


THE  BEST  KNOWN  SHOW  RANUNCULUSES. 


Apollo  (Costar's),  dark  red. 

Apollo,  crimson. 

Auriga,  dark. 

Ann  Athaway,  white,  pink  edge. 

Alexis,  yellow  spot. 

Balcot. 

Beritola,  white,  pink  edge. 

Com.  Napier,  sulphur,  red  edge. 

Coronation,  straw  mottled. 

Cedo  Nulli,  orange. 

Camperdown,  white,  purple  edge. 

Chevalier,  white,  purple  edge. 

Delectus,  yellow,  red  edge. 

Delight,  yellow,  red  edge. 

Dr.  Darwin,  yellow,  red  mottle. 

Dr.  Horner,  white,  purple  edge. 

Edgar,  yellow,  brown  edge. 

Eliza,  sulphur. 

Eva,  gold,  red  edge. 

Exhibitor. 

Eupatoria,  white,  purple  edged. 

Eairy,  white,  purple  spot. 

Festus,  yellow,  brown  spot. 

Grand  Prior. 

Gomer,  yellow  edge. 

Goldiinder,  yellow,  red  edge. 

Herald,  white,  crimson  edge. 

Henning,  white,  purple  edge. 

Horatio,  yellow,  brown  edge. 

Humboldt,  white,  purple  edge. 


Indicator,  yellow,  red  spot. 

Jenny  Meldrum, white,  purp.  edge. 

.Kilgour's  Princess,  white  mottled. 

Lift'ey,  white,  purple  edge. 

Lord  Gougb,  yellow,  red  edge. 

La  Temeraire,  striped. 

Lord  Berners,  white,  dark  edge. 

Marquis  of  Hereford,  crimson. 

Melancthon,  crimson,  purple  edge. 

Miss  Forbes,  white,  red  spot. 

Meekness,  white,  purple  edge. 

Mirium,  yellow,  red  spotted. 

Mustapha. 

Mackenzie,  white,  black  edge. 

Mary  Howitt,  white,  pink  mottle. 

Mrs.  Guir,  white,  purple  edge. 

Model  of  Perfection. 

Melange,  striped. 

Melpomene,  scarlet. 

Miranda,  white,  rose  edge. 

Mrs.  Trahar,  white,  rose  edge. 

Naxara,  nearly  black. 

Oceano,  white,  dark  mottle. 

Orange  Brabancou,  orange. 

(Eil  Noir,  dark.' 

Orissa,  striped. 

Play  lair,  orange  mottled. 

Petrel,  yellow,  red  edge. 

Preceptor. 

Pertinax,  yellow  spotted. 
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Pelopidas,  white,  purple  edge. 

Plato,  white. 

Princess  Louisa,  white,  rose  edge. 

Prince  Albert,  dark  edge. 

Proeilla,  yellow,  red  edge. 

Quilla  Filla,  rose  mottled. 

Jiose  Incomparable,  wh.  ro.  edge. 

Heine  de  Sheba. 

Rubro  magnificans,  scarlet. 


Sir  "W.  Hoste,  yellow,  red  edge. 

Sir  R.  Sale,  white,  shaded. 

Sophia,  white,  rose  edge. 

Sabina,  pale  yellow. 

Sir  Philip  Broke,  ere.,  pur.  edge 

Talisman,  cream,  purple  edge. 

Venus,  white  spotted. 

Viola  la  vrai  JSToir,  dark  brown. 

Zebrina,  white,  crimson  edge. 


PLANT  COLLECTING. 


I  have  long  been  persuaded  that,  in 
pursuing  the  practice  of  horticulture 
for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  it,  the  best  course  for 
the  amateur  is  to  make  collections  in 
a  systematic  way,  and  according  to 
the  circumstances  that  govern  his  or 
her  range  of  operations.  As  it  is 
quite  possible  to  give  way  to  a  mania 
for  collecting,  and  so  make  a  bugbear 
of  what  should  be  full  of  delight,  I 
will  here  say  that,  if  a  garden  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  house, 
and  therefore  needing  to  be  suitably 
embellished,  the  passion  for  collecting 
should  never  be  allowed  to  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  garden  itself,  which  it 
might  do  if  the  collector  chose  for 
his  hobby  some  very  unattractive 
classes  of  plants.  In  every  garden 
there  should  be  so  much  green  turf, 
so  much  shrub  and  tree,  so  much 
floral  colouring,  for  it  is  a  place  of 
resort  for  families  and  friends  ;  it  is 
in  some  measure  public  property, 
especially  if  overlooked  ;  and  the  pos- 
sessor is  morally  bound  to  make  it 
reasonably  pleasing,  not  only  to  him- 
self, but  to  his  kindred,  connections, 
and,  in  a  certain  limited  sense  of  the 
phrase,  to  all  mankind.  This  doc- 
trine will  no  doubt  bear  thinking 
over,  but  the  mere  mention  of  it  must 
suffice  on  the  present  occasion.  How- 
ever, there  may  be  no  harm  perhaps 
in  saying  that  gardens  are  to  some 
extent  subject  to  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  interiors  of  houses.  If  a 
man  chooses  to  be  eccentric,  peculiar, 
may  we  say  also  ridiculous,  may  we 
even  add  obnoxious,  he  will  perhaps 
have  his  rooms  and  staircases  without 


carpetp,  his  furniture  may  be  of  plain 
deal  or  pasteboard,  his  diet  may  be 
black  bread  and  crab  apples,  he  may 
compel  his  wife  to  cut  her  hair,  and 
forbid  his  children  the  use  of  toys, 
and  require  them  to  talk  like  sages. 
We  have  met  with  such,  especially  in 
our  days  of  vegetarian  experience 
years  ago,  and  the  thought  has  always 
forced  itself  upon  us  that,  though 
there  was  no  law  to  determine  the 
fashion  of  a  household  and  the  dietary 
of  a  family,  yet  those  who  treat  the 
established  usages  of  society  with 
contempt  commit  a  great  wrong,  and 
if  they  incur  contempt  themselves, 
they  heartily  deserve  it.  Of  course 
we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  garden 
of  such  a  one — if  a  head  so  awry  and 
a  heart  so  sour  could  combine  in 
efforts  at  gardening  of  any  kind — all 
the  obnoxious  or  ungainly  plants  that 
could  be  found  :  docks  for  fine  foliage 
and  nettles  for  flowers.  Such  would 
be  the  extreme  case  on  the  one  hand  ; 
now  let  us  look  for  the  extreme  on 
the  other.  Here,  then,  we  find  in  the 
household  every  elegance,  and  every 
detail  fits  into  a  general  plan.  Grace 
and  comfort  go  hand  in  hand;  the 
useful  and  the  beautiful  are  both 
fairly  vindicated.  In  the  garden 
there  is,  of  course,  much  to  entertain 
and  give  delight,  but  it  may  happen 
that  fashion  displaces  science  there, 
and  that  very  much  of  possible  inte- 
rest is  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  mere 
colour  and  temporary  effect.  It  does 
not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  elegant 
and  well-governed  household  should 
be  associated  with  a  garden,  wherein 
tinsel  is  the  predominating  element, 
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but  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  case 
just  put  is  a  profusion  of  flowers  at 
certain  seasons  and  few  or  none  at 
other  times,  the  recognition  of  the 
garden  as  almost  an  accident  rather 
than  a  place  for  recreation  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  a  perpetual  school  for 
knowledge  and  delight.  Too  many 
of  our  thriving  and  intelligent  citizens 
make  their  gardens  magnificent  solely 
through  taking  a  low  view  of  the  case, 
a  statement  which  may  sound  strange, 
but  which  is  none  the  less  true.  It 
is  not  extravagant  outlay,  it  is  not 
mere  display  and  the  outshining  of 
all  the  neighbours,  that  renders  a 
garden  an  additional  item  in  making 
up  the  sum  of  domestic  happiness  ;  it 
may  feed  the  pride  of  a  man  ;  it  may 
give  him  some  grounds  for  boasting ; 
it  may  delight  for  a  season,  as  fire- 
works do;  but  the  surface  system, 
the  flash  in  the  pan,  gives  only  pass- 
ing pleasure — the  eyes  are  dazzled, 
but  the  mind  gains  nothing  from  the 
labour  and  the  outlay. 

Now,  collecting  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  the  ordinary  evils 
under  which,  aesthetically  considered, 
amateur  gardeners  labour.  In  every- 
thing the  mind  needs  a  pivot  round 
which  to  revolve  and  about  which  to 
associate  in  proper  order  its  several 
ideas.  The  reader  of  poetry  finds  his 
highest  pleasure  in  comparing  and 
criticism,  and  such  a  great  work  as 
the  "Iliad,"  or  what  else,  becomes  a 
pivot  about  which  his  thoughts  on 
poetical  subjects  continually  revolve. 
He  will  perhaps  indulge  in  Buch  a 
train  of  thought  as  comparing 
Homer's,  Virgil's,  and  Job's  descrip- 
tions of  the  war-horse,  and  the  com- 
parison will  be  pleasurable  and 
profitable  as  a  mental  exercise, 
because  it  is  founded  on  a  system. 
In  like  manner  the  artist  considers 
pictures  according  to  the  schools  they 
represent,  colours  according  to  the 
fundamental  laws  by  which  their  tones 
and  relationships  are  governed,  and 
the  cultivator  of  flowers,  the  very 
private  and  unassuming  decorator  of 
a  garden,  which  serves  as  open-air 
drawing-room,  dancing  sialoon,  play- 
ground, and  ever-changing  picture, 
needs  some  sort  of  system  to  make 
the  best  of  his  pleasure,  and  give  to 


it  the  zest  which  ever  accompanies  a 
truly  intellectual  pursuit.  Systematic 
collection  is  the  best  pivot  that  can 
be  found  for  governing  the  revolu- 
tions of  a  gardener's  thoughts  about 
gardening;  he  may  grow  all  the 
various  kinds  of  plants  needful  for 
use  and  ornament,  and  be  a  collector, 
besides,  of  the  members  of  certain 
families  and  tribes,  and  he  will  not 
go  far  without  discovering  that  col- 
lecting is  a  genuine  concentration  of 
garden  pleasure,  and  one  which  makes 
of  it  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of 
soul.  Perhaps,  after  all  this  elabo- 
rate exordium,  the  reader  is  unmoved. 
Hard-hearted  reader,  to  be  unmoved 
at  such  a  juncture  !  Well,  the  next 
thing  to  establishing  a  case  is  to  beg 
the  question.  At  a  risk  we  do  this  ; 
and  suppose  it  to  be  agreed  upon  that 
amateurs  should  be  collectors,  and 
that  some  remarks  on  the  practical 
part  of  the  subject  are  now  de- 
sirable. 

We  are  not  only  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  tastes  of  our  readers,  but 
happy  in  our  impotence  to  influence 
them  to  the  breadth  of  a  hair.  Our 
rule  has  always  been  to  say,  "  Grow 
what  you  please,  but  say  what  you 
wish  to  grow,  and  we  are  ready  to 
help  you  if  we  can !"  So  we  say 
now,  let  every  practitioner  choose  his 
own  course.  There  are  collectors  of 
orchids,  there  are  collectors  of  ferns, 
camellias,  of  roses  and  of  hardy 
fruits  ;  there  are  collectors  of  potatoes 
and  there  are  collectors  of  goose- 
berries. The  act  of  collecting  in- 
tensifies every  pleasure  derivable  from 
the  art  of  cultivating,  and  the  col- 
lector is  the  best  able  to  appreciate 
differences  and  distinctions  that  exist 
among  the  members  of  families,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  enjoyments  of  a 
collector  are  always  fresh  and  new, 
they  never  tend  to  ennui,  to  stale- 
ness,  or  to  sameness.  Now  there  are 
several  subjects  on  which  collectors 
have  as  yet  bestowed  very  little  at- 
tention. There  are  several  large 
classes  and  families  of  hardy  plants 
that  merit  the  mo3t  earnest  attention 
of  the  real  lover  of  horticultural  re- 
finements. There  are  the  saxifrages 
for  instance,  what  exquisite  forms  of 
vegetation  do  we  find  amongst  these 
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gems  of  the  mountain,  these  coy  in- 
habitants of  sylvan  wildernesses.  A 
raised  bed  consisting  of  sandy  loam 
or  peat,  and  made  to  resemble  a  low, 
rocky  hill,  would  be  the  sort  of  place 
on  which  to  establish  all  the  hardy 
saxifrages,  and  see  them  in  their  real 
beauty.  Some  form  mossy  cushions 
of  the  most  delicious  shades  of  green, 
sprinkled  in  the  spring  time  with 
myriads  of  white  stars.  Some  have 
their  thick  leaves  beaded  as  if  by  the 
most  cunning  work  of  the  jeweller, 
others  grow  in  lusty  vigour,  and  pro- 
duce leaves  of  great  size  from  amidst 
which  arise  the  flowers  in  club-like 
masses.  The  saxifrages  are  an  ex- 
ample of  many  families  that  offer  im- 
mense temptations  to  amateurs  to  be- 
gin collecting.  There  are  nearly  two 
hundred,  hardy  species  and  varieties, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  are  obtainable  by  those  who 
are  not  easily  daunted  when  they  set 
their  minds  upon  a  task.  We  have 
seen  a  hundred  species,  all  correctly 
named  and  prepared  for  distribution 
at  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Sons'  nursery,  St.  John's  Wood, 
where  also  many  other  families  of 
herbaceous  plants  are  grown  exten- 
sively and  with  the  utmost  care  to 
keep  them  true  to  name  and  charac- 
ter. Take  another  example ;  there 
are  the  sempervivums,  what  an  in- 
teresting group  they  are  ;  how  curious 
in  habit,  how  beautiful  at  all  seasons, 
especially  when  in  bloom.  All  the 
hardy  sempervivums  would  associate 
with  the  saxifrages  admirably;  a  raised 
bed  of  sandy  soil  would  suit  any  of 
them,  but  the  drier  positions  on  the 
facings  of  the  bank  would  suit  them 
equally  well.  Probably  about  thirty 
species  and  varieties  may  be  found 
quite  hardy,  and  about  fifty  more  for 
the  greenhouse.  A  great  patch  of 
S.  hirtum,  or  S.  arachnoides,  in  bloom 
is  a  sight  to  be  remembered,  though 
as  regards  mere  brilliancy  of  colours 
a  Tom  Thumb  geranium  would  of 
course  eclipse  a  square  yard  of  either 
instantly.  Echeverias  would  of  course 
claim  association  with  them.  Here 
we  have  but  few  hardy  kinds,  but  the 
greenhouse  species  are  exquisitely 
beautiful,  E.  secunda  being  one  of 
the  most  useful  decorative  plants  we 


possess  for  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  JE.  retusa  for  the  autumn. 

To  get  away  from  these  by  a  tan- 
gent, there  are  the  Irises,  the  various 
beauties  of  which  are  at  present  al- 
most unknown.  They  differ  from 
orchids  in  this  particular,  that  they 
do  not  last  long  in  flower,  and  they 
differ  also  in  costing  pence  instead  of 
pounds,  and  of  thriving  in  almost  any 
soil  or  situation,  whereas  orchids  need 
expensive  houses,  good  furnaces,  and 
skilful  gardeners.  But  why  compare 
things  which  are  in  many  respects  so 
very  distinct  from  each  other  ?  Simply 
because  in  the  Irises  we  find  beauties 
which  remind  us  of  the  orchids,  and 
which  in  many  instances  are  not  sur- 
passed by  the  grandest  orchids  known, 
so  those  who  cannot  climb  to  the  top 
of  the  horticultural  ladder  through 
lack  of  golden-tipped  boots,  may  find 
pleasures  nearly  akin  to  those  of 
orchid  growing  on  one  of  the  lowest 
rounds  of  the  ladder ;  and  we  recom- 
mend the  collecting  of  Irises  there- 
fore. For  a  collection  of  Irises  a 
border  of  good  loam,  moderately  en- 
riched with  manure,  is  desirable. 
The  herbaceous  kinds  readily  adapt 
themselves  to  almost  every  situation, 
but  a  deep  rich  loam  and  partial  shade 
are  the  conditions  most  favourable  to 
a  luxuriant  growth,  and  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  bloom.  The  bulbous 
kinds  require  a  rather  sandy  loam, 
and  they  do  exceedingly  well  in  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  peat.  To  de- 
scribe some  of  them  would  baffle  the 
most  experienced  of  word  painters  : 
to  appreciate  their  beauties,  however, 
will  be  no  hard  task  to  any  lover  of  a 
garden.  If  a  greedy  collector  were 
to  bring  together  all  the  species  and 
varieties  he  could  lay  hands  on,  he 
might  probably  have  as  many  as  five 
hundred  kinds  in  one  border.  Such 
a  border  would  be  a  rare  sight  to  see  ; 
it  would  have  an  historical  as  well  as 
a  botanical  importance.  In  such 
tame  times  as  these,  perhaps,  a  nice 
fifty  would  do  very  well  to  begin  with, 
and  the  bed  appropriated  to  them 
ought  not  to  be  within  sight  of  the 
drawing-room  windows  ;  it  should  be 
removed  from  the  parterre,  and 
accessible  only  to  those  who  actually 
sought  it. 
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Florists'  flowers  are  for  collectors 
only,  and  all  true  florists  pursue  their 
hobby  in  a  systematic  manner.  Pan- 
sies,  phloxes,  hollyhocks,  dahlias, 
pinks,  carnations,  auriculas,  poly- 
anthuses, have  their  several  admirers 
and  devotees.  Of  late  years  the  zo- 
nate  pelargoniums,  or  as  we  usually 
call  them  zonale  geraniums,  have 
risen  in  public  estimation,  and  have, 
perhaps,  made  more  collectors  than 
any  class  of  plants  has  done  since  the 
days  of  the  Tulipomania.  And  this 
is  not  surprising,  for  the  skilful  hy- 
bridizing to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  has  rendered  them  almost 
infinitely  various  in  colours,  forms, 
and  habits  ;  they  have  been  brought 
to  conform  to  the  ideal  type  of  per- 
fection, the  petals  broad  and  over- 
lapping, the  flower  large,  smooth,  and 
circular,  and  the  colours  ranging,  not 
only  through  all  possible  shades  of 
scarlet,  but  white,  blush,  salmon,  pur- 
ple, lilac,  crimson,  and  varying  in  one 
direction  to  the  very  borders  of  the 
yellow  band  of  the  spectrum,  and  in 
another  direction  almost  touching  the 
blue.  The  ease  with  which  they  may 
be  kept  and  multiplied,  and  the  gene- 
rally brilliant  effect  of  their  freely- 
produced  flowers,  are  qualities  that 
give  them  a  just  claim  to  the  increased 
and  increasing  attention  which  ama- 
teurs are  bestowing  upon  them. 

Of  course  we  might  continue  to 
point  out  tribes,  and  classes,  and  fami- 
lies suitable  for  the  gratification  of 
collectors,  and  well  worthy  the  be- 
stowing upon  them  of  some  scientific 
energy,  but  the  object  of  these  re- 
marks is  rather  to  give,  if  possible,  a 


new  turn  to  the  thoughts  of  our 
readers  than  to  prescribe  any  actual 
courses.  We  might  say  a  word  for 
the  new  race  of  double  pyrethrums, 
which  combine  the  best  qualities 
of  asters  and  chrysanthemums,  and 
bloom  profusely  twice  in  the  season. 
There  are  the  sedums,  too,  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  indeed,  but  needing  no 
expensive  appliances  to  gather  or  keep 
them.  Grasses,  Equisetums,  the  fami- 
lies of  bulbous  flowers,  as  for  instance, 
Ixias,  Babianas,  Amaryllises,  etc., 
several  families  of  Alpine  plants,  of 
which  we  have  named  only  one  above, 
the  Saxifrages,  and,  though  last  not 
least,  hardy  herbaceous  border  flowers, 
including  many  widely-separated  fa- 
milies representing  many  geographical 
areas,  yet  agreeing  in  submitting  to 
the  peculiarities  of  our  climate,  and 
for  the  most  part  needing  only  the 
ordinary  soil  common  to  English  gar- 
dens. If  there  be  amongst  our  thou- 
sands of  readers  a  few  who  are  not 
quite  furnished  with  employment  for 
heads  and  hands,  we  respectfully  re- 
commend them  to  consider  if  they 
might  not  find  some  pleasant  occu- 
pation in  plant  collecting.  It  is  a 
pursuit  without  limitations,  or  rather, 
it  is  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  of 
the  great  globe  itself ;  because  when 
nurseries,  gardens,  mountains,  valleys, 
plains,  and  waters  at  home  have  all 
been  ransacked,  the  collector,  still 
hungering  after  new  objects  of  horti- 
cultural solicitude,  may  go  forth  into 
any  land,  and  into  all  lands,  and  con- 
tinue to  find  "  something  to  amuse, 
something  to  instruct"  as  long  as  life 
shall  last.  S.  H. 


HEATING    SMALL  PLANT  HOUSES. 


Small  houses  are  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  large  ones,  not  only  in 
winter,  but  in  summer  also.  A  small 
body  of  air  is  quickly  heated  and 
quickly  cooled,  hence  plants  may  be 
burnt  or  frozen  in  a  small  house, 
when  in  a  large  one  they  would  re- 
main uninjured.  Bat  the  great 
difficulty  with  all  small  houses  is 
how   to  heat    them,    and    the    diffi- 


culty increases  as  the  houses  decrease 
in  size.  In  former  issues  of  the 
Floral  Wokld  various  modes  of 
heating  hive  been  described,  and  the 
most  anxious  endeavours  made  to 
lessen  the  difficulties  of  heating  small 
houses,  and  those  of  our  readers  who 
are  concerned  upon  this  subject  now 
will  do  well  to  refer  back,  and  make 
acquaintance  with  the  particulars  that 
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have  been  published.  An  hour's 
consultation  of  the  papers  by  Mr. 
Howlett,  and  other  contributors, 
may  result  in  saving  many  pounds 
to  some  of  our  friends,  and  per- 
haps make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  in  some  in- 
stances. 

Small  pits  and  mere  keeping 
places,  from  which  it  is  desired  to 
exclude  frost  and  nothing  more,  can 
have  no  better  heating  apparatus  than 
a  common  furnace  and  flue,  such  as 
any  bricklayer  can  construct.  By  the 
aid  of  this,  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit 
may  be  quickly  warmed,  and  by  bank- 
ing up  the  fire  it  may  be  made  to  last 
a  long  time  without  further  attention. 
The  custom  of  placing  the  flue  against 
the  back  wall  of  the  pit  is  a  bad  one. 
It  is  preferable  to  carry  it  as  low 
down  as  possible  along  the  front  and 
ends,  or  one  end  at  least,  because  the 
back  wall  is  the  part  of  the  pit  best 
able  to  resist  the  cold,  being  a  larger 
bulk  of  material,  and  as  heat  always 
rises,  the  flue  in  the  front  will  com- 
municate much  of  its  warmth  to  the 
back  wall,  and  the  whole  contents  of 
the  pit  will  be  more  equably  heated 
than  if  the  flue  were  at  the  back.  A 
flue  should  always  rise  towards  the 
extreme  end,  or  the  draught  at  first 
will  be  sluggish,  and  mischief  may 
occur  to  the  plants  during  the  delay 
in  getting  up  a  fire.  The  bottom  of 
the  furnace  should  always  be  at  least 
two  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  flue.  If  there  is  any  objection 
to  a  well-made  brick  flue,  glazed  drain 
tiles  of  six  inches  diameter  answer 
perfectly,  the  junctions  to  be  stopped 
with  Portland  cement,  but  there 
should  always  be  a  short  length  of 
brick  flue  next  the  fire,  as  if  the  pipes 
are  subjected  to  too  fierce  a  heat  they 
crack.  Four  inch  glazed  pipes  make 
an  excellent  chimney  outside,  and  it 
is  easy  to  stay  them  with  a  couple  of 
iron  rods.  Defects  in  the  draught 
may  generally  be  cured  by  increasing 
the  height  of  the  outside  chimney. 
Always  try  that  plan  before  attempt- 
ing any  alteration  of  the  furnace, 
etc. 

Houses  required  to  be  neat  in  ap- 
pearance, and  in  -which  it  is  desirable 
to  have   a  few  flowering  plants   in 


winter,  should  be  heated  with  hot 
water.  There  are  almost  numberless 
ways  of  accomplishing  this,  but  they 
differ  but  little  in  principle  and  they 
are  all  simple  in  the  extreme ;  indeed, 
they  must  be  simple,  or  they  will  not 
succeed.  Usually,  the  best  plan  is  to 
have  a  boiler  in  an  adjoining  shed,  to 
cover  this  shed  with  some  sort  of 
glass  roof,  and  make  it  available  for 
keeping  a  few  plants  (many  cultiva- 
tors preserve  their  whole  stock  of 
geraniums  in  the  boiler  shed),  and  by 
means  of  a  course  of  pipes  carried 
round  the  house  to  keep  the  tempe- 
rature at  the  requisite  standard.  Up- 
right and  saddle  boilers  are  the  best 
for  small  houses.  The  boiler  must 
always  be  placed  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  lowest  part  of  the  house  to 
be  heated,  to  insure  a  quick  circula- 
tion of  water  in  the  pipes.  So  many 
curious  cases  occur,  that  no  general 
remarks  can  be  made  to  apply  univer- 
sally. But  it  may  be  worth  naming, 
that  we  have  recently  got  through  a 
difficulty  in  heating  which  may  be  in- 
structive to  some  of  our  readers.  A 
range  of  houses  were  to  be  heated 
from  one  point;  that  point  was,  of 
course,  the  lowest  level  of  the  range. 
But  the  house  situated  at  that  lowest 
level  stood  beside  a  well,  which  all 
winter  long  is  full  and  sometimes 
overflowing.  The  boiler  could  not  be 
sunk  low  enough  to  heat  this  house 
by  a  flow  in  the  ordinary  way  :  and 
we  hit  upon  the  following  plan,  which 
answered  admirably.  A  small  pipe 
was  taken  from  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
along  the  front  of  the  house  near 
the  glass,  and  a  large  return  pipe  was 
brought  back  on  the  level  of  the  bor- 
der on  which  the  plants  stood.  It 
was  therefore  heated  by  the  return 
pipe ;  and  some  of  our  friends  pro- 
nounce it  an  ingenious  affair.  A  very 
useful  modification  of  the  pipe  system 
is  to  have  a  tank  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  house  most  remote  from  the 
boiler,  to  carry  the  hot  water  by  a 
small  pipe  to  this  tank,  and  then  by 
a  return  round  the  house  back  to  the 
boiler  again.  Upright  boilers,  that 
require  no  brick  setting,  may  be  had 
for  these  purposes  of  Messrs.  Jones, 
Lynch  "White,  and  other  makers.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a 
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brick  setting  pays  for  its  cost  in  the 
saving  of  fuel ;  when  there  is  no  brick 
setting,  much  heat  is  lost  by  radiation. 
Gas  heating  has  been  very  success- 
fully adopted  in  the  suburbs  of  towns, 
and  when  well  done,  it  is  the  cleanest 
and  most  improved  and  reliable  of  all 
methods.  The  principle  is  precisely 
the  same  as  heating  with  a  furnace, 
the  only  difference  of  detail  being  the 
supply  of  heat  by  gas  flame  instead  of 
coke  fire.  Mr.  Lynch  White,  of  Upper 
Ground  Street,  Blackfriars,  has  lately 


£2  3s.,  and  the  four-inch  pipe  is  sup- 
plied at  lOd.  per  foot  run. 

Musgrave's  slow-combustion  stove 
(made  by  Messrs.  Musgrave  Brothers, 
Belfast)  is  still  in  use  in  our  old  lean- 
to,  as  described  in  Floral  World, 
1863,  p.  118.  It  has  done  wonders  for  a 
damp,  low  house,  which  cannot  be 
heated  by  any  other  method.  We 
can  recommend  this  stove  in  the  same 
terms  as  we  have  done  before.  If  a 
stove  of  any  kind  must  be  used  in  the 
house,  this  is  certainly  the  best.    It  is 


A— Copper  Gas  Boiler. 

B — Wrought  Iron  Jacket  or 
Cover,  to  prevent  the  too 
rapid  escape  of  heated 
air  and  the  fumes  of  the 
gas  entering  the  Green- 
house. 

C — Ring  Gas  Burner. 

D — Supply  Cistern.  This  can 
be  placed  as  shown,  or  in 
any  convenient  position. 

E — Supply  Pipe  from  Cistern 
to  Boiler. 

F— Flow  Pipe,  for  heated 
water  from  Boiler. 

G — Return  Pipe. 

H — Hot-air  Escape  Pipe. 


Boiler  10  inches  high,  9  inches  diameter. 


constructed  an  apparatus  for  gas  heat- 
ing, which  appears  to  be  the  best  ever 
yet  made  public.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  boiler,  A,  capable  of  heat- 
ing fifty  feet  of  four-inch  pipe  ;  it  is 
encased  in  a  wrought  iron  jacket, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  brick 
setting  ;  the  iron  jacket,  with  escape 
pipe  H,  renders  it  perfectly  safe  to 
use  this  boiler  inside  the  house,  as  it 
is  impossible  for  any  of  the  fumes  to 
affect  the  plants,  etc.  The  price  of 
this  boiler,  including  jacket,  ring 
burner,  cistern,  and  supply  pipe,  is 


proper  to  add  to  former  accounts  that 
last  winter  it  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  smith  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  it  was  then  furnished  with  a  new 
chimney  of  wrought-iron  pipe,  six  feet 
in  length,  and  it  burnt  better  than 
ever  it  did.  For  the  very  smallest 
houses  of  all  there  is  nothing  so  good 
as  Joyce's  stoves,  and  the  best  form 
of  them  is  that  made  by  Swan  Nash 
of  Newgate  Street.  Mr.  Nash  sells 
prepared  fuel  for  these  stoves  ;  it  is 
rather  dear,  though  it  is  very  good  ; 
but  common  charcoal  is  much  cheaper 
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and  answers  exceedingly  well.  We 
have  beard  a  few  failures  with  these 
stoves,  and  found  that  the  cause  was 
opening  the  draught  to  the  full,  and 
causing  the  stoves  to  get  red  hot. 
The  proper  way  to  manage  them  is, 
throw  in  some  red-hot  charcoal,  and 
then  nearly  fill  up  to  the  top,  and  fix 
the  door  of  the  ash  box  so  as  to  allow 
only  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of  space 


for  draught.  By  this  method  the  fire 
will  continue  to  burn  slowly  for 
eight  to  nine  hours.  All  these  things 
require  some  amount  of  skill  and 
experience,  and  those  who  are  not 
used  to  them  should  get  a  little  prac- 
tice before  frosty  weather  sets  in,  for 
it  is  no  joke  to  be  trying  in  vain  to 
light  a  fire  while  the  wind  is  in  the 
east,  and  the  thermometer  at  20°. 


HOME-GROWN  HYACINTHS. 

ESPECIALLY  ADDRESSED   TO   THOSE    WHO    THROW    BULBS   AWAY. 


If  you  ask  at  the  nurseries  what  to 
do  with  hyacinths  when  they  have 
done  flowering,  they  will  tell  you 
they  are  of  no  use  at  all,  and  it  is 
best  to  destroy  them  than  attempt  to 
cultivate  them  another  year.  If  any 
dealer  in  bulbs  tells  you  a  similar  tale, 
take  refuge  in  the  ejaculation  of  Mr. 
Burchell ;  don't  dispute  the  question, 
but  make  up  your  mind  to  buy 
hyacinths  in  order  to  keep  and  in- 
crease them,  and  on  no  account  to 
throw  them  away  when  their  first 
bloom  is  over.  I  think  my  practice 
will  suit  all  amateurs,  from  the  richest 
to  the  poorest ;  and  I  can  give  you 
an  outline  of  it  in  a  few  words.  In 
the  month  of  September  every  year 
I  purchase  a  collection  expressly  for 
pot  culture,  and  make  it  a  rule  to 
have  at  least  two  of  a  sort,  and  of 
some  sorts  sixes,  twelves,  and  so  on. 
I  pot  them  in  batches,  and  never  pot 
any  till  the  last  week  in  September  ; 
that  I  find  early  enough  for  those  to 
bloom  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year  ; 
and  to  have  them  earlier  than  some 
time  towards  the  middle  of  January, 
is  to  have  them  out  of  season.  No 
spring  flower  should  ever  be  seen  till 
after  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ac- 
cording to  old  style  ;  and  with  the 
many  fine  subjects  now  in  cultivation 
for  winter  flowers,  they  really  are  not 
wanted  earlier.  The  stuff  I  use  is 
cucumber-bed  and  gritty  leaf-mould  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  bed  with  its  top 
stratum  of  turfy-loam  and  rotted 
manure,  well  chopped  over,  and  leaf- 
mould  added,  the  compost  consisting 


of  at  least  half  manure  in  a  perfectly 
mellow  condition.  I  never  use  silver- 
sand,  never  lay  the  compost  up,  never 
make  a  fuss  of  any  kind,  and  in 
twenty  years  of  the  same  practice 
never  yet  saw  a  bulb  injured  by  any 
sort  of  vermin.  I  label  all  the  varie- 
ties, and  when  they  bloom  I  have  full 
value  for  my  money  and  my  labour. 

To  bloom  these  bulbs  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  but  very  few  precau- 
tions are  needful.  Six-inch  pots  of 
the  ordinary  make  answer  admirably 
for  all  ordinary  purposes.  I  don't 
believe  in  those  chimney-pots,  or  in 
any  of  the  other  queer  pots  that  have 
been  made  for  hyacinths.  I  see  as 
fine  spikes  produced  in  what  we 
Londoners  call  48:s  as  in  those  lengths 
of  drain-pipes  which  are  used  in 
many  places  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  what  is  of  some  importance  too, 
the  bulbs  in  these  pots  ripen  well, 
pi'oduce  good  offsets,  and  if  allowed, 
will  bloom  tolerably  well  the  next 
year. 

In  potting  bulbs  I  never  ram  the 
soil  hard,  as  I  should  for  fruit-trees, 
camellias,  and  strawberries.  Let  no 
amateur  cultivator  suppose  that  be- 
cause ramming  is  needful  in  one  case, 
it  will  answer  in  all.  No  ;  if  the  soil 
in  a  hyacinth  pot  is  too  hard,  the  first 
roots  emitted  from  the  bulb,  having 
to  encounter  a  sort  of  pavement,  will 
immediately  thrust  the  bulb  up  into 
the  air,  or  at  least  throw  it  on  one 
side  like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa, 
only  rather  less  sublime.  Put  in  only 
one   crock — nothing  better  than  an 
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oyster-shell — but  mind  it  is  the  shell 
the  fishmonger  keeps  for  luck,  not 
the  one  that  comes  to  table  in  the 
style  of  a  dais  for  the  enthroned  na- 
tive. At  this  time  of  the  year  I  bar- 
gaiu  for  all  the  oyster-shells  from  the 
fishmonger,  and  have  them  spread 
out  in  the  yard  to  sweeten.  They 
cost  nothing  and  are  worth  ten  times 
as  much  as  all  the  patent  pot-drainers 
and  other  niggling,  fid-fadding  con- 
trivances that  people  who  never  grow 
plants  are  always  making  useless  ex- 
periments with.  Fill  the  pot  brim- 
ful of  stuff,  and  press  it  with  the 
fingers  gently ;  add  a  little  more 
stuff  if  needful,  so  as  to  leave  only 
half  an  inch  of  space  from  the  top  of 
the  pot.  Place  a  bulb  in  the  centre, 
and  press  it  down  so  as  to  imbed  it 
rather  firmly  one-half  of  its  depth. 
The  catalogues  say  one-third ;  but 
when  they  have  so  small  a  grip  of  the 
soil  they  are  very  likely  to  lose  ba- 
lance. If  you  have  operated  skil- 
fully, there  will  be  a  large  amount  of 
soil  in  the  pot,  and  the  bulb  will  be 
so  firm  that  you  might  roll  the  pot 
on  its  side  without  displacing  either 
bulb  or  soil,  and  yet  when  the  roots 
begin  to  make  their  way,  they  will 
easily  penetrate  the  soil  beneath 
them  without  lifting  the  bulb. 

The  best  place  I  have  on  which  to 
stand  the  pots  is  a  hard  pathway 
consisting  of  about  two  feet  of  weli- 
trodden  coal-ashes,  and  a  strip  of 
stone  pavement.  Those  placed  on 
the  coal-ashes  are  covered  with  coal- 
ashes  heaped  up  in  a  ridge  six  inches 
over  them  ;  those  put  on  the  pave- 
ment are  covered  with  leaf-mould  or 
cocoa-nut  dust.  When  I  take  them 
out,  I  put  them  on  the  floor  of  the 
house,  or  somewhere  quite  out  of 
sunshine,  but  in  moderate  daylight, 
for  a  week,  and  then  place  them 
where  they  are  to  remain  for  flower- 
ing. If  put  in  the  full  light  at  first, 
a  few  hours'  sunshine  will  sometimes 
injure  the  growth  that  has  been 
blanched  by  the  covering;  but  when 
they  have  fairly  begun  to  change  to  a 
healthy  green,  full  light  does  them 
good,  and  they  ought  to  have  all  that 
can  be  had  till  the  blooms  begin  to 
open,  and  then  they  should  be  shaded 
to  prolong  the  display.     But  I  must 


tell  you  that  I  always  place  a  batch 
in  a  cool  house  as  soon  as  they  are 
potted,  without  covering  them  at  all, 
and  let  them  take  their  chance  of 
weather,  except  that  they  are  kept 
safe  from  frost.  These  always  bloom 
superbly,  and  prove  that  in  a  mere 
shed,  with  good  daylight  overhead, 
hyacinths  may  be  bloomed  as  well  a3 
in  the  best  house  in  the  kingdom. 

There  are  two  points  of  great 
importance  in  flowering  potted 
hyacinths — namely,  plenty  of  air  and 
plenty  of  water.  Keep  them  rather 
dry,  and  cool  and  quiet,  till  they  have 
made  good  roots,  and  then  treat  them 
liberally.  Instead  of  telling  you 
how  to  make  dumpy  stems  of  a  pro- 
per length,  it  seems  much  more  need- 
ful to  caution  the  cultivator  against 
attaining  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
imperfection,  for  hyacinths  are  more 
often  seen  unreasonably  long  than 
unreasonably  short.  To  get  up  the 
hunchbacks,  shut  them  up  rather 
close  over  gentle  bottom-heat ;  and 
to  prevent  those  that  start  well  be- 
coming too  long,  give  air  at  every 
suitable  opportunity,  and  let  them  be 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  A 
close  spike  without  a  break  is  charm- 
ing, but  when  the  bells  are  half  an 
inch  or  more  apart  the  spectacle  is 
piteous. 

As  soon  as  the  potted  bulbs  have 
done  blooming,  I  take  out  the  tallies 
and  call  them  all  innominata.  It  is 
a  very  easy  matter  now  to  convert 
them  all  into  good  stock  for  beds  and 
borders,  and  that  is  the  best  way  too 
to  obtain  stock,  because  as  you  begin 
with  first-rate  sorts,  so  you  have  only 
to  classify  them  afterwards  in  colours, 
and  you  may  have  fine  breadths  of 
spring  flowers  out  of  doors.  First  of 
all,  do  not  allow  any  to  make  seeds, 
but  nip  out  the  spike  a  few  inches 
above  the  bulb  before  the  last  of  the 
flowers  is  exhausted.  If  you  want 
seeds, you  have  but  to  leave  them  alone, 
and  they  will  soon  be  smothered  with, 
huge  pods  ;  but  as  the  seeds  are  of 
no  use,  why  exhaust  the  bulb  to  pro- 
duce them  ?  Now  prepare  a  bed  of 
rich  sandy  soil.  My  plot  for  this 
purpose  consists  of  the  sandy  and 
peaty  stuff  thrown  out  of  pots  in 
"  shifting  ;"  this  is  chopped  over  with 
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turfy  loam  arid  plenty  of  good  ma- 
nure. Into  this  bed  all  the  bulbs  are 
planted  out  from  the  pots,  without 
breaking  the  balls  or  injuring  a  fibre, 
and  they  are  put  as  close  as  possible, 
so  that  when  planted  it  looks  like  a 
bed  of  leeks.  One  good  soaking  of 
water,  and  there  is  an  end  of  that 
business. 

When  you  get  into  "  full  swing  " 
in  this  sort  of  practice,  you  will  want 
three  beds,  and  the  best  way  is  to 
have  them  side  by  side,  four  feet 
wide,  and  twelve-inch  alleys  between. 
No.  1  bed  is  used,  as  just  described, 
to  receive  hyacinths  just  done  flower- 
ing. There  they  remain  till  some 
time  in  July  or  beginning  of  August; 
they  are  then  taken  up  and  cleaned, 
and  the  offsets  removed  ;  the  large 
bulbs  are  then  put  away  for  a  month 
in  a  dry  cool  place,  and  all  the  offsets 
are  planted  at  once  in  bed  No.  2,  and 
they  need  be  only  two  or  three  inches 
apart,  in  rows  just  sufficiently  sepa- 
rated as  to  allow  room  to  work  a 
small  hoe  between  them.  Have  the 
bed  in  a  fine,  sweet,  rich  condition, 
and  dibble  them  in  three  inches  deep  ; 
there  let  them  remain  to  grow  as  they 
please,  but  keep  them  free  from 
weeds,  and  give  water  in  plenty  all 
May  and  June  if  the  season  happens 
to  be  dry.  About  the  middle  of 
October,  and  not  earlier,  plant  all  the 
bulbs  that  were  set  aside  at  the  plant- 
ing of  the  offsets.  It  is  for  these  that 
No.  3  is  prepared.  The  bed  must  be 
rich,  and  deep,  and  sandy,  and  in  a 
mellow  condition.  Plant  the  bulbs 
in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and  four 
inches  apart  in  the  row  ;  they  must 
be  five  or  six  inches  deep.  I  find 
that  the  bard  frosts  that  come  occa- 
sionally after  bright  weather  in  March 
do  much  mischief  to  the  rising  foliage 
unless  there  is  some  protection.  A 
sprinkling  of  light  dry  hay  or  Btraw 
generally  answers  the  purpose,  and 
when  the  weather  changes  this  is 
easily  removed. 

You  will  soon  see  that  all  the 
good,  hard,  ripe  bulbs  that  were  in 
pots  the  year  before  are  throwing  up 
spikes  of  bloom,  You  must  pinch 
out  every  spike  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  hold  of  it,  and  not  allow  one  of 
them  to  ilower.     But  here  we  may 


alter  the  tactics  if  desirable.  It  may 
happen  that  you  prefer  to  keep  them 
all  tallied  from  first  to  last,  and  if  so, 
I  commend  you  for  it.  If  you  keep 
them  tallied,  let  the  spikes  rise  so 
high  that  you  can  nip  out  all  but  one 
or  two  buds  ;  let  these  remain,  and  as 
they  open  see  by  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  that  your  names  are  right. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  these  bulbs 
will  be  large  and  sound— that  is,  if 
they  have  had  enough  water  while 
growing,  and  enough  sun  when  going 
to  rest.  You  may  in  the  October 
following  plant  them  in  beds  and 
borders,  going  through  the  same 
routine  with  the  offsets  as  before.  It 
makes  an  immense  difference  to 
hyacinth  bulbs  to  let  them  grow 
freely  for  one  season  without  allow- 
ing them  to  flower  ;  and  it  makes  an 
immense  difference  also  to  get  them 
well  ripened  by  sun-heat  without 
exposing  the  bulbs  to  sunshine. 
Therefore,  if  bulbs  are  planted  out  of 
pots  into  beds  to  finish  their  season, 
always  plant  them  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  so  as  to  cover  the  bulb  with 
soil.  The  sole  object  of  only  half 
imbedding  them  in  pots  is  to  afford 
the  roots  as  much  depth  as  possible. 
It  is  certainly  not  good  for  the  bulbs 
at  any  time  to  be  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere. 

One  word  about  hyacinths  flowered 
in  glasses,  rustic  robins,  and  other 
such  receptacles.  I  can  make  as  good 
bulbs  of  these  for  after-use  as  those 
grown  in  pots,  but  by  another  method. 
I  never  allow  them  to  open  their  last 
few  buds,  but  as  soon  as  they  cease  to 
be  really  beautiful  I  nip  out  the  spike, 
leaving  a  few  inches  of  the  stem,  so 
as  not  to  bleed  it  near  the  crown,  and 
then  carefully  spread  out  the  roots 
on  a  bed  of  quite  rotten  dung  in  a 
frame.  I  cover  them  with  any  light 
gritty  soil,  water  freely,  and  keep 
them  rather  close  and  frequently 
sprinkled  till  the  leaves  begin  to  get 
yellow,  and  then  take  off  the  light 
and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  They 
always  ripen  well,  and  are  afterwards 
dealt  with  in  precisely  the  Bame  way 
as  those  flowered  in  pots. 

For  a  last  word,  remember  that 
bulbs  should  never  be  bruised  or  left 
about  in  odd  places ;  and  above  all 
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things,  never  injure  the  plate  at  the 
base  from  which  the  roots  proceed. 
That  is  a  vital  part :  take  care  of  the 
plate,  and  it  will  not  much  matter  if 
a  few  scales  of  the  bulb  are  destroyed ; 
nay,  if  there  is  any  sign  of  mildew 
you  may  carefully  cut  the  part  out,  if 
the  plate  is  preserved  in  its  integrity, 
and  at  once  dusting  the  plant  with 
dry  silver-sand,  and  putting  the  bulb 
aside  for  a  week  that  the  wound  may 
cicatrize  before  planting.  But  never 
harm  a  bulb  if  it  can  be  helped.  For 
another  last  word,  make  your  own 
selection,  and  always  have  the  best 
and  most  distinct  kinds  in  the  several 


classes  ;  and  if  you  have  no  experience 
of  the  varieties,  take  more  singles 
than  doubles,  and  give  the  preference 
to  singles  only  for  growing  in  moss 
and  water.  When  you  fill  a  basket 
or  pan,  have  one  or  two  kinds  only — 
better  one  kind,  so  as  to  have  all  in 
bloom  at  once.  Many  a  mixture  on  a 
small  scale  becomes  a  mere  mess 
before  it  is  done  with — a  spike  of  blue, 
perhaps,  on  one  side,  full  out,  and  a 
spike  of  pink  the  other,  only  just 
showing  colour,  and  all  the  spikes  of 
different  heights  and  characters— a 
discord,  not  a  harmony. 


THE  DOG,  THE  DONKEY,  AND  THE  AURIFEROUS  GOOSE. 


There  are  two  capital  fables  intended 
to  impress  upon  men's  minds  the  ne- 
cessity of  preferring  real  to  imaginary 
benefits.  In  one  we  read  of  a  dog 
crossing  a  stream  with  a  piece  of  meat 
in  his  mouth.  Looking  into  the 
water  from  the  plank  that  carried 
him  across,  he  espied  his  own  shadow 
in  the  water,  and  taking  it  for  another 
dog  with  a  good  dinner,  he  thought 
he  would  snatch  the  meat  from  his 
mouth  and  have  a  double  feast.  He 
made  a  clutch,  made  his  nose  wet, 
got  his  mouth  full  of  water,  and  the 
stream  carried  away  the  meat,  of 
which  previously  he  was  as  sure  as 
any  dog  in  the  parish. 

In  another,  we  are  told  of  two 
men  who  possessed  an  ass.  They  sat 
down  in  the  desert  and  began  to 
quarrel  which  of  them  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  donkey's  shadow, 
when  their  loud  words  and  menaces 
frightened  Neddy  out  of  his  wits,  and 
he  bolted  off  and  was  lost  for  ever, 
leaving  his  former  masters  to  conclude 
that  tliey  had  made  fools  of  them- 
selves. 

Ah,  and  there's  that  capital  story 
of  the  goose  and  the  golden  egg3, 
which  tells  much  the  same  lesson. 
You  must  sometimes  think  of  these 
fables  in  looking  over  gardens  where 
people  endeavour  to  make  the  soil 
produce  two  blades  of  grass  where 
there's  only  room  for  one.     What 


folly  it  is,  and  how  little  entitled  to 
sympathy  are  the  people  who  fail  in 
such  enterprises.  Yet  it  is  quite 
common  to  see  a  plantation  of  (say) 
currant  trees,  very  thick,  and  the  trees 
weak  for  want  of  air,  and  yet  amongst 
them  there  are  the  remains  of  a  crop 
of  cabbage  or  a  few  green  potato 
tubers,  which  tell  that  the  cultivator 
would  have  a  crop  of  something  else 
besides  currants,  where  the  currant- 
trees  were  already  too  thick  to  do 
much  good.  I  really  did  pity  a  poor 
fellow  not  long  since,  who  told  me  he 
could  do  nothing  witli  raspberries,  for 
I  saw  that  his  stools  were  planted 
very  close,  and  that  he  cropped  be- 
tween the  rows  and  between  the 
roots,  so  that  all  the  season  long 
there  was  either  hoeing  or  digging 
going  on  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the 
raspberry  stools,  destroying  their 
roots,  causing  the  escape  of  the  mois- 
ture they  love  so  much,  and  rendering 
it  quite  impossible  they  should  throw 
up  strong  canes  for  the  next  year's 
crop.  I  told  him  that  to  dig  among 
raspberries  was  to  render  them  a 
nuisance,  because  if  they  produce  no 
fruit  it  would  be  better  to  put  them 
on  the  fire  than  to  go  on  hoping 
against  hope,  and  expect  them  to  live, 
as  the  chameleon  is  said  to  do,  upon 
the  air.  But  he  said  he  must  have  as 
many  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  as 
possible,  and  as  he  also  wanted  rasp- 
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berries  he  would  try  another  season, 
and  still  hope  for  the  best.  In  small 
gardens  this  crowding  and  overdoing 
of  the  soil  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
a  general  failure ;  nothing  thrives, 
because  the  roots  of  the  plants  are 
all  scratching  and  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces,  and  above  ground  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  atmosphere  causes 
mildew,  and  the  growth,  such  as  it  is, 
is  drawn  and  weak,  and  the  cultivator 
has  only  vexation  for  his  pains.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  give  trees 
and  bushes  room  enough  ;  they  send 
their  roots  far  and  wide,  and  they  for 
the  most  part  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  nourishment.  They  want 
also  a  reasonable  share  of  sunshine, 
and  a  circulation  of  air  amongst  their 
branches  ;  the  system  of  overcrowd- 
ing is  as  fatal  to  them  as  to  human 
beings  pent  up  in  courts  and  alleys. 
Now  that  people  are  planting,  this 
brief  word  on  the  subject  may  be  of 


Borne  service,  especially  to  beginners, 
who  are  too  apt  to  under-estimate  the 
needs  of  vegetation,  and  expect  from 
the  soil  more  than  it  is  capable  of 
affording.  The  most  instructive,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  instances  of  losing  the 
substance  for  the  sake  of  a  shadow  is 
the  way  in  which  people  crop  their 
fruit  borders,  so  that  when  ten  feet  of 
space  has  been  left  for  the  roots  of 
peach,  pear,  and  plum  trees,  they  must 
rob  the  roots  of  their  proper  nourish- 
ment for  ten  feet  of  vegetables — a 
sort  of  having  the  cake  aud  eating  it 
too.  It  never  answers  in  the  long 
run  ;  there  is  a  present  small  gain  of 
vegetables,  and  a  certain  loss  of  the 
fruit  for  which  the  walls  were  built  in 
the  first  instance.  When  next  you 
think  of  planting  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, etc.,  etc.,  between  the  straw- 
berries and  the  bush  fruits,  think  of 
the  dog,  the  two  men,  the  donkey,  the 
shadow,  and  the  auriferous  goose. 


WALL  TREES  IN  SUBURBAN  GARDENS. 


Neglect  of  trees  tends  in  a  great 
measure  to  destroy  the  pleasure  and 
profit  or"  the  walls  of  a  garden,  how- 
ever small ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
well-trained  and  fruitful  trees  are  a 
source  of  pleasure  at  all  seasons,  and 
more  especially  in  the  season  when 
their  fruits  come  to  perfection.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  after  all  that  has 
been  written  in  various  works  on 
gardening  respecting  the  making  of 
fruit-tree  borders  and  the  general 
management  of  the  trees,  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  of  late  by 
men  calling  themselves  gardeners. 
^ney  £et  their  employers  to  purchase 
them  trained  trees  at  some  consider- 
able expense  ;  and  in  a  great  many 
instances  I  have  found  they  dig  a 
hole  and  plant  the  tree,  and  nail  the 
branches  up  to  the  wall— fancying,  I 
suppose,  the  first  object  to  attain  is 
to  get  the  tree  to  the  top,  not  study- 
ing the  distribution  of  sap  into  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  upper  branches  ; 
and  supposing  that  by  so  doing  they 
will  get  a  well-trained  fruitful  tree. 
Now   I  wish  to   state  my   method, 


which  I  have  practised  for  many 
years,  as  to  the  management  of  fruit 
trees  in  general.  Although  not  new, 
the  few  hints  which  I  shall  offer 
may,  very  likely,  prove  useful  to  our 
amateur  friends.  In  planting  wall- 
trees,  I  dig  out  a  trench,  say  four  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  deep,  taking  care 
to  concrete  the  bottom  to  the  depth 
of  nine  inches,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  so  formed  that  water  sup- 
plied either  by  rain  or  artificial  means 
shall  readily  flow  away,  so  that  the 
soil  does  not  become  sour  by  the 
accumulation  of  an  excess  of  moisture. 
I  keep  the  roots  of  the  trees  as  near 
the  surface  as  I  possibly  can,  so  that 
they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  and  in  speaking  of  the 
four-feet  trench  that  I  make,  my 
system  is  that  when  I  find  the  roots 
have  extended  themselves  to  that  dis- 
tance I  dig  out  another  trench  in  the 
same  way.  I  find  by  that  process 
that  it  gives  new  vigour  to  the  tree, 
and  the  method  I  believe  to  be  much 
better  than  the  old  one  of  making  all 
the  border  at  one  time.     I  also  find 
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that  vine  borders  made  in  the  same 
way  produce  the  same  results.  The 
soil  best  adapted  for  planting  fruit 
trees,  when  it  can  be  procured,  is  the 
top  spit  from  an  upland  pasture  that 
has  been  used  for  a  sheep-walk  many- 
years.  I  like  to  use  it  fresh,  taking 
care  that  it  is  well  chopped  up  with 
the  turf  upon  it,  so  that  during  the 
growth  of  the  trees  they  will  derive 
the  full  benefits  from  the  decom- 
position of  its  organic  constituents. 
Then  as  to  the  management  of  trees, 
I  plant  them  as  near  the  surface  as  I 
possibly  can,  taking  care  in  the  train- 
ing of  them  that  the  branches  are 
brought  down  as  near  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  as  is  requisite,  keeping  the 
middle  of  the  tree  quite  open,  never 
allowing  one  branch  to  take  the  lead 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  but  study- 
ing to  get  an  equal  distribution  of 
sap  in  all  the  branches,  lower  as  well 
as  upper.  If  that  is  not  done,  the 
lower  branches  do  not  receive  a  full 
supply  of  sap  ;  they  then  invariably 
dwindle  and  die,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  tree  is  destroyed.  You  will  iind 
that  by  attending  to  the  method  I 
pursue,  you  will  get  well-filled  walls 
and  healthy  fruitful  tree3.  I  also 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  dis- 


budding of  fruit  trees,  more  par- 
ticularly wall-fruit  trees.  I  have  not 
spoken  of  orchard-house  trees,  for 
they  seldom  come  within  the  range 
of  amateur  practice  in  suburban 
gardens. 

The  disbudding  I  perform  as 
follows.  As  soon  as  I  can,  when  the 
bud  begins  to  grow,  I  go  over  the 
trees  carefully  with  my  penknife, 
cutting  off  all  the  foreright  buds,  and 
leaving  only  those  that  I  require  for 
fruit  shoots,  so  that  when  the  summer 
nailing  comes,  I  have  only  to  lay  in 
the  shoots,  thus  doing  away  with 
what  is  called  summer  pruning.  I 
find  by  pursuing  this  method  that  I 
get  much  stronger  and  more  fruitful 
wood.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  pro- 
tecting fruit  trees  with  netting  in  the 
spring  from  frosts,  as  my  opinion  is 
that  the  reason  why  the  spring  frosts 
are  so  injurious  to  fruit  trees  is  this: 
we  have  a  few  days'  fine  weather ; 
the  sap  begins  to  move  ;  then  cold 
nights  intervene,  and  the  result  is  a 
check  in  the  flow  of  the  sap,  and  the 
blossom  inevitably  falls  off.  Now  if 
the  roots  as  well  as  the  branches  were 
protected,  then  I  agree  that  the  crop 
will  be  preserved,  but  not  otherwise. 
— J.  Herod,  Pine  Apple  Nurseries. 


COLLINSIA  VERNA. 


Collinsia  verna,  introduced  by  Mr. 
W.  Thompson,  of  Ipswich,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  spring  flowers, 
and  deserves  to  be  extensively  culti- 
vated, not  only  in  mixed  borders  and 
in  pots  for  the  conservatory,  but  is 
well  adapted  for  ribbon  and  marginal 
lines  in  geometric  gardens,  where  its 
effect  when  planted  en  masse  is  equal 
to  Lobelia  Pastoniana,  to  which,  in 
its  colours  and  habit3  of  growth,  it 
bears  some  resemblance.  It  is  no 
longer  needful  to  vindicate  the  dis- 
tinctness of  this  species,  that  has 
been  satisfactarily  established ;  but 
it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  the 
only  Collinsia  that  can  be  had  in 
bloom  in  the  month  of  April,  a  pecu- 


liarity which  renders  it  invaluable 
for  grouping  with  other  spring 
flowers. 

The  seed  of  this  charming  annual 
must  be  sown  in  the  autumn ;  it 
will  not  vegetate  if  kept  till  spring. 
The  best  time  is  from  the  end  of 
August  to  the  end  of  September. 
Mr.  Thompson  recommends  sowing 
in  pans  of  light  soil,  and  keeping 
those  in  a  frame  till  the  seedlings 
have  developed  their  first  pair  of 
leaves,  and  then  transplant  them  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  bloom. 
It  would  be  well  also  to  keep  a  few 
pans  of  it  in  a  pit,  in  case  of  severe 
weather  killing  these  that  were 
planted  out. 
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OCTOBER,    1SG5.—  31  Days. 


Phases  of  the  Moon. — Full,  4th,  lOh.  31m.  after. ;  Last  Quarter,  11th,  3h.  22m. 
after. ;  New,  19th,  4h.  28m.  after. ;  First  Quarter,  27th,  3h.  50m.  after. 

Averages  for  the  Month. — Bar.  29  859.  Therm,  max.  58s,  min.  43%  mean 
50'.  Rain,  3"3  inches.  Prevailing  winds  S.S.E.,  and  S.W.  ;  sometimes  N.E.  winds 
prevail,  with  night  frosts.  The  wettest  month  in  the  year,  and  generally  un- 
settled. 


D 

Sun 

Sun 

M 

rises, 
h.  in. 

sets. 
h.  m. 

Weather  near  London,  1864. 

Rain. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  flower. 

Barom. 

Therm. 

1 

6     2    5  36 

30-0S  30-06 

64 

47 

55'5 

•00 

Aster  fulvis. 

2 

6     4    5  34 

3024  30-14 

61 

40 

50-5 

•oo 

Vernonia  altissima. 

3 

6     5    5  32 

30-28  30-19 

56 

39 

47-5 

•00 

Teucrium  lucidum. 

4 

6     7 

5  29 

30-15  30-06 

59 

36 

47-5 

•oo 

Salvia  virgata. 

5 

6     9 

5  27 

30-02  29-85 

59 

25 

42-0 

•oo 

Vernonia  pandurata 

6 

6  10 

5  25 

30-1S  30-10 

61 

30 

45-5 

•oo 

Salvia  verbenaca. 

7 

6  12 

5  23 

30-20  30-17 

63 

27 

45-0 

•oo 

Aster  ainplexicaulis. 

8 

6  14 

5  20 

30-18  30-14 

61 

44 

52-5 

•oo 

Pyrethrum  Chineuse. 

9 

6  15 

5  18 

30-14  30-13 

57 

42 

49-5 

•03 

Teucriurn  Hyrcanicum. 

10 

6  17 

5  16 

30-26  30-17 

58 

42 

50-0 

•oo 

Astragallis  chlorostachys. 

n 

6  19 

5  14 

3030  3014 

60 

45 

52-5 

•oo 

Vernonia  prosalta. 

12 

6  21 

5  12 

30-23  30-06 

62 

41 

51-5 

•oo 

Aster  foliolosus. 

7.3 

6  22 

5     9 

300S  30-0i 

63 

32 

47-5 

•oo 

Aster  Novro  Anglise. 

14 

6  24 

5    7 

30-00  29-99 

60 

28 

44-0 

•oo 

Aster  pulchemmus. 

15 

6  26 

5     5 

30-09  30-02 

61 

36 

48-5 

"06 

Campanula  stricta. 

16 

6  27 

5     3 

2987  29-67 

59 

44 

51-5 

•02 

Aster  laevis 

17 

6  29 

5     1 

29-65  2961 

61 

45 

530 

■06 

Aconitum  Chinense. 

18 

6  31 

4  59 

29-65  29-61 

63 

36 

49-5 

•oo 

Actinomeris  procera. 

19 

6  33 

4  57 

29-35  29*02 

65 

40 

52-5 

•03 

Aster  eminens. 

20 

6  34 

4  55 

29-30  29-19 

68 

30 

49-0 

•oo 

Vernonia  scaberrima: 

21 

6  36 

4  53 

29-48  29-29 

60 

45 

52-5 

•28 

Oxytropis  brevircstris. 

22 

6  38 

4  51 

29-12  29-00 

58 

45 

515 

•30 

Hieracium  maculatum. 

23 

6  40 

4  49 

29-21  29-03 

57 

27 

42-0 

•01 

Funkia  undulata. 

24 

6  41 

4  47 

29-43  29-29 

61 

29 

45-0 

•00 

Hieracium  heterophyllum. 

25 

6  43 

4  45 

29-49  29.34 

56 

43 

49-5 

•00 

Aster  dumosus. 

26 

6  45 

4  43 

29-42  29-19 

56 

49 

52-5 

•59 

Oxybaphus  chilensis. 

27 

6  47 

4  41 

29-44  29-20 

59 

48 

53-5 

•02 

Fumaria  leucantha. 

28 

6  48 

4  39 

29-50  29-40 

58 

40 

49-0 

•00 

Coreopsis  crassifolia. 

29 

6  50 

4  37 

29-83  29-60 

61 

44 

525 

•00 

Erodium  serotinum. 

30 

6  52 

4  35 

30-05  29-89 

52 

35 

43-5 

•00 

Coreopsis  ferulsefolia. 

31 

6  54 

4  33 

30-15  30-12 

50 

33 

41-5 

'00 

Coreopsis  incisa. 

Probable  Weather  for  October,  1865. — The  forecast  for  September  has  been 
fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  every  detail,  and  we  had  a  most  delightful  season  for  the 
ripening  of  fruits,  and  the  completion  of  the  harvest.  Next  month  very  much 
agreeable  weather,  but  with  several  distinct  changes.  From  1st  to  10th  fine,  wind 
easterly,  cold  nights,  and  sometimes  frost  and  fog.  From  11th  to  15th,  much  cloud, 
in  western  districts  much  rain,  northern  and  eastern  districts  showers  alternating  with 
sunshine,  wind  westerly  and  variable.  From  16th  to  23rd  fine,  with  night  frosts  in 
all  places  north  of  Nottingham  ;  sometimes  great  heat  by  day,  barometer  high,  sky 
clear,  wind  N.E.  to  S.E.,  and  round  to  S.W.  From  24th  to  end,  warm  and  damp, 
occasional  heavy  rains,  wind  S.W.  and  round  to  N.W.  In  south-western  counties 
rain  and  gales. 
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Kitchex  Gardex.  —  Cleanliness  -will 
do  wonders  now  for  the  present  and  the 
next  season.  The  more  weeds,  the  more 
seeds,  and  the  less  air  ;  so  stir  the  ground 
between  all  standing  crops,  and  ridge  up 
the  plots  that  are  to  be  vacant  all  winter. 
This  is  the  best  season  for  planting  rhubarb. 
Heap  up  manures  and  composts.  Empty 
the  muck-pit,  where  the  whole  can  be 
turned  two  or  three  times  before  spring. 
Plant  August-sown  cabbage  and  lettuce  in 
warm  situations.  Take  up  potatoes  car- 
rots, beets,  and  parsnips.  Earth  up  celery. 
Lay  cabbages  and  hroceolis  with  their 
heads  to  the  north;  fork  over  asparagus 
beds,  and  mulch  the  crowns  with  rotten 
dung.  Get  cauliflower  plants  under  hand- 
glasses. Tomatoes  in  pots  not  ripe  should 
be  put  under  glass,  and  kept  rather  dry. 

Fruit  Gardex. — New  plantations  of 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberry 
bushes  may  be  made  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  Canes  may  be  put  in  to  in- 
crease stock,  and  for  this  purpose  two- 
year-old  wood  is  better  than  the  shoots 
of  the  season,  if  disbudded  a  foot  or  eigh- 
teen  inches   from    the   base.     Drain   and 


trench  the  ground  where  fruit  trees  are 
to  be  planted  next  month.  Moss  on  apple 
trees  generally  disappears  when  the  ground 
is  drained.  Root  pruning  and  planting 
may  be  commenced  the  last  week,  but 
root  pruning  should  only  be  resorted  to 
in  the  case  of  over-luxuriant,  unfruitful 
trees. 

Flower  Gardex. — Train  out  chrysan- 
themums in  pots,  give  plenty  of  water  and 
liquid  manure.  Plant  hyacinths,  tulips, 
crocuses,  scillas,  crown  imperials,  liliums, 
gladioli,  narcissus,  jonquils,  daffodils,  and 
snowdrops.  Part  perennials  in  the  borders; 
get  auriculas  and  carnations  under  glass 
for  the  winter,  but  give  plenty  of  air. 
Remove  decaying  leaves;  keep  walks  and 
lawns  tidy. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove. —  Use  fire 
heat  in  the  greenhouse  only  to  dissipate 
damp.  Remove  shading,  give  plenty  of 
air,  and  fumigate  at  once  if  any  sign  of 
vermin.  Plants  to  bloom  during  the 
winter  should  have  the  best  places.  Re- 
duce the  heat  among  pines.  Keep  the 
air  very  dry  where  grapes  are  hanging. 
Bottom  heat  for  pines  85°; 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Earwig  Pest. — Sud-brook's  apricots 
have  been  destroyed  by  earwigs  this 
season,  not  one  of  which  has  not  been 
more  or  less  eaten,  and  some  altogether 
destroyed.  Neither  peaches,  nectarines, 
nor  plums  of  various  sort*,  although  on  the 
same  walls,  have  been  touched  by  them. 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  take  any  pre- 
cautions against  them  for  another  year  ? 
— [There  is  but  one  way  to  deal  with 
earwigs,  and  that  is  to  hunt  and  trap 
them,  in  detail.  Suppose  we  begin  this 
season,  with  a  view  to  save  next  year's 
crop.  The  first  thing  will  he  to  unnail 
the  trees  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  down, 
and  well  brush  the  wall.  If  it  wants 
repointing,  the  doing  it  this  season 
would  be  very  beneficial.  The  cleansing 
of  the  wall  will  sweep  away  myriads  of 
eggs,  and  that  is  one  step  towards  saving 
next  year's  crop.  The  next  business 
will  be  to  begin  trapping  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  trapping  is  the  only  reliable 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  earwigs.  Bean- 
stalks may  now  be  found  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  a  few  might  be  saved  for 
traps.       The  pea-shcoters   which   boys 


use  as  playthings  make  admirable  traps. 
So  do  little  tufts  of  dry  paper,  crumpled 
up  and  thrust  in  next  the  wall.  Any- 
thing dry  and  dark  will  entice  earwigs, 
especially  if  they  have  to  ascend  to  it. 
Plenty  of  syringe,  or  engine  on  the  trees 
all  next  summer  will  do  some  good,  but 
SudbrooTc  must  trust  chiefly  to  traps  and 
vigilance.] 
Vallota,  agapanthus,  Anomatheca. — 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  inform  me 
of  the  proper  culture  of  Vallota  purpurea, 
and  also  of  Agapanthus  umbellatus. 
The  Vallota  I  purchased  last  summer 
did  not  flower.  It  has  grown  on  this 
year,  being  fully  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  well  supplied  with  water  ;  has  been 
repotted  once  into  fresh  loam,  peat,  and 
rotted  dung.  Agapanthus  was  bought 
in  flower  last  year.  It  burst  its  pot  in 
the  autumn,  and  was  repotted.  There 
are  no  signs  of  blossom.  Can  I  grow 
seeds  of  Anomatheca  cruenta  ?  Soms 
I  allow  to  ripen  in  my  window.  The 
plant  is  the  best  bulbous  flower  I  have 
had  ;  never  fails  to  bloom  ;  increases 
yearly  by  its  offsets,  which  never  die.    I 
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■wish  there  were  more  like   it.     Brodea 
grandiflora  bloomed  well,   but  the  sun 
scorched  all  its  leaves  before  the  flower 
came. —  Windoio    Gardener.       [Vallota 
purpurea  should  never  be  dried  off  like 
most  other  bulbs,  but  be  kept   always 
growing.     After  flowering,  it  should  be 
taken   out  and  repotted  in    a  smallish 
pot,  and  the  offsets  taken  off  and  potted 
separately.     It  may  be  kept  out  of  doors 
in  a  shady  place  or  in  a  very  airy  green- 
house, from  May  to  October,  and  should 
be  in  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature 
at  other  times.     The  soil  best  adapted 
for  it  is  pure  mellow  yellow  loam,  or 
equal  parts  loam,  peat,  and  leaf-mould, 
and  extra  supplies  of  water  as  soon  as  it 
|    begins  to    throw  up    its  flower   scapes. 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  should  now  be 
shaken  out  and  repotted  in  mellow  sandy 
loam,  and  be  set  aside  in  a  warm  corner 
out  of  doors,  and  be  moderately  watered 
until  there  is  reasonable  fear  of  frost, 
and  it  should  then  be  transferred  to  the 
cold  pit  for  the  winter.    After  the  middle 
of  April  it  may  be  set  out  of  doors  in  a 
sheltered  place,  and  during  May,  June, 
and  July  should   be   treated  as  a   half 
aquatic,  and  stand  always  in  a  pan  of 
water.     Many  amateurs  spoil  this  plant 
by  giving  insufficient  water.     The  more 
open  air  it  has,  without  being  touched 
by    frost,     the     better.       Anoinatheca 
cruenta  is  one  of  the  best  window  plants 
known.     The  bulbs  should  be  dried  off, 
and  be  repotted   when   they   begin  to 
grow  again.      The  treatment  of  an  Ixia 
will  suit  it  admirably.     Tou  may  get  up 
a  stock  of  plants  from  the  seed  you  have. 
Sow  in  February  on  gentle  heat,  or  wait 
till  May,  and  sow  on  the  open  border.] 
Small  Greenhouse. — L.  F.  D. — It  may 
be    as   well   to   state   first,    that    small 
greenhouses  require  more  skilful  man- 
agement than  large  ones.     They  get  too 
hot  when  the  sun  shines,  too  cold  during 
frost;  if  well  ventilated  are   draughty, 
and  if  not  well  ventilated  close  and  suf- 
focating.     Amateurs   sometimes    build 
small  houses,  under  the  impression  that 
they  are   easier   to  manage  than  large 
ones,  and  this   when  expense  is  not  a 
serious    object.      Houses   of    less    than 
thirty  feet  in  length   and  twelve    feet 
wide  are  to  be  considered  troublesome, 
and  hence  they  demand  more  than  ordi- 
nary care.     Your  little  house   of   nine 
feet   by    seven    feet  is   in  a   somewhat 
damp  corner  of  the  garden,  and  with 
no  sun  on  it  after  the  middle  of  the  day, 
is    really    not    fit     for    pelargoniums, 
fuchsias,    and   other    first-class    green- 
house plants,  but  it  would  answer  ad- 


mirably for  a  small  collection  of  ferns. 
If  flowering  plants  are  an  object,  we 
certainly  advise  yon  to  move  the  house 
to  the  position  marked  A  in  the  sketch  ; 
but  before  you  do  so,  bear  in  mind  that 
on  frosty  nights  you  will  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  attend  to  the  fire,  and 
however  perfect  your  arrangements,  you 
(or  somebody  else)  must  have  a  peep  at 
the  fire  before  midnight.  "We  have  no 
doubt  Riddell's  slow  combustion  stove 
will  suit  your  purpose ;  but  we  cannot 
recommend  it  from  actual  knowledge, 
never  having  had  one  in  use.  As  your 
greenhouse  stands  at  present,  it  would 
make  a  pretty  fernery  by  throwing  up 
within  it  some  banks  of  good  peat,  and 
facing  them  with  burrs,  and  then 
planting  ferns  in  it.  If  you  think  any- 
thing of  this  suggestion,  we  will  gladly 
furnish  a  list  of  ferns  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  In  our  own  garden  is  a  house 
which  was  built  solely  to  fill  in  an  ugly 
recess  in  the  wall  of  the  dwelling.  It 
was  very  useful  as  a  show-house  for 
some  time,  but  some  building  operations 
on  the  adjoining  property  robbed  it  of 
sunshine.  The  back  dead  walls  were 
then  faced  with  burrs,  arranged  to  make 
the  house  look  like  a  cave,  and  it  was 
planted  with  ferns,  and  has  ever  since 
afforded  immense  delight  to  all  who 
have  seen  it.  This  is  a  use  for  a  dark 
house  which  is  not  generally  thought  of. 

Machine-made  Houses.  Budding  Roses. 
— P.  B. — Some  of  the  best  plant- 
houses  in  the  country  are  constructed  of 
machine-made  rafters  and  sash-bars. 
The  work  of  setting  out  is  the  same, 
whether  the  wood-work  is  made  by 
machinery  or  by  hand;  and  generally  the 
machine-work  has  the  advantage,  be- 
cause of  its  exact  uniformity.  The 
wood-work  of  the  Paxtonian  houses  is 
all  prepared  by  machinery,  and  they  are 
the  best  built  houses  known.  "We  do 
not  know  what  you  mean  by  the  root 
of  the  bud  in  budding  roses  ;  but  if  the 
shield  does  not  peel  clean  from  the  wood, 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  The 
bud  may,  indeed,  be  put  on  without 
removing  the  wood,  in  which  case  a 
slight  excision  should  be  made  in  the 
stock  to  receive  it. 

The  Garden  Oracle  for  1866  will  con- 
tain a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
progress  of  horticulture  during  the  past 
year  ;  descriptions  of  all  the  new 
flowers  and  fruits  ;  lists  of  the  best 
varieties  for  flower,  fruit,  and  kitchen 
garden  ;  and  many  original  hints  and 
advices  of  the  utmost  value  to  amateur 
gardeners.     It  will  be  ready  Nov.  1st. 


THE 


November,  1865. 
GOOD  SEASONS  AND  GOOD  FETJIT3. 


F  the  reader  will  kindly  reflect  for  a  few 

moments  and  make  an  impartial  demand  on 

memory,  we  have  no  doubt  he  or  she  will 

agree  with  us  when  we  say  that  every  season 

is  extraordinary.   In  our  own  experience  we 

can  scarcely  remember  a  season  which  was 

not  pronounced  extraordinary  by  some  one, 

for   some   more   or   less   generally  accepted  reason. 

The  eight  years'  accumulations  of  the  Floral  "Would 

will  testily  that  we  have  had  at  least  eight  extra- 


!  y  ordinary  seasons.     At  page  3  of  the  first  volume  you 
will  find  these  words,  "  We  call  to  mind  the  glories 


1°  > 

w  ( 

of  the  season  that  has  passed."  That  refers  to  1S57, 
when  we  had  two  summers  rolled  into  one.  Those  who  like  to  explore 
for  particulars  may  do  so  if  it  pleases  them  ;  we  will  only  here  remark 
that  during  the  career  of  the  Floral  World  wre  have  had  two  seasons 
at  least  that  all  will  agree  to  call  extraordinary — 1860,  with  its  incessant 
rain,  and  Arctic  temperature,  and  ruined  harvest ;  and  1865,  with  its 
long  drought,  its  almost  tropical  heat,  and  its  cattle  plague,  potato 
plague,  and  wonderful  grapes.  Some  of  our  friends  may  be  disposed  to 
agree  with  us  that  1S61:  was  a  fine  year — it  gave  us  abundance  of  sun- 
shine and  far  better  crops  upon  the  whole  than  the  present  season. 
The  good  fruit  crop  of  this  year  was  the  result  not  only  of  fine  weather 
for  its  growth  and  ripening,  but  also  of  the  fine  weather  last  year,  which 
secured  a  good  growth  of  wood  and  ripened  it  perfectly. 

The  question  arises,  can  we  deduce  from  such  considerations  any- 

TOL.    Till. — ~SO.    XI.  M 
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tiling  practical  ?  We  are  inclined,  with  a  view  to  being  practical,  to 
suggest  that  the  climate  of  this  country  is  improving.  We  make  this 
remark  with  the  horrors  of  1S60  fresh  in  our  recollection.  The  few 
observations  made  last  month  on  the  "  possibilities"  of  the  climate,  must 
have  reminded  some  of  our  friends  that  there  is  really  nothing  new  in 
the  perfect  ripening  of  Chasselas  Musque  and  Black  Hamburg  grapes 
out  of  doors,  and  of  large  crops  of  fine  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots 
from  bush  trees.  In  plain  truth,  there  is  nothing  new  in  these  things, 
but  they  are  rather  unusual.  Now,  if  observations  of  weather  pheno- 
mena are  to  be  of  any  use,  the  end  should  be  more  fruit  in  the  store,  more 
wheat  in  the  rick ;  more  health  on  the  cheek,  and  more  peace  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Knowledge  always  tends  in  some  way  or  other  to  some 
such  results.  To  take  a  prosy  view  of  a  matter  which  is  full  of  highest 
poetry,  the  penny  loaf  ought  to  grow  larger  with  every  fresh  observa- 
tion on  stars,  and  comets,  and  thermometers,  and  weathercocks ;  we 
who  till  the  soil  ought  to  contribute  in  some  way  to  make  it  larger 
after  all  our  elaboration  of  inquiries,  and  observations,  and  experiments. 
It  is  very  certain  that  in  English  gardens  there  might  be  much  more 
fruit  grown  than  is  produced  at  present.  It  is  almost  a  disgrace  that 
there  should  be  a  single  purchase  of  fruit,  except  oranges  and  mere 
curiosities,  imported  into  this  country  in  any  of  our  average  seasons. 
When  the  elements  buffet  us  as  they  did  in  1860  the  case  is  different, 
but  even  then  we  might  have  done  better  than  we  did,  for  the  whole 
case  of  fruit  growing  in  this  country  is  wrong  to  this  extent — that  we 
place  our  trees  too  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  The  superb 
varieties  of  pears  that  have  been  of  late  years  introduced  to  cultivation 
in  this  country  teach  us  an  important  lesson  as  to  fruit  growing  gene- 
rally. These  pears  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  gardens  in  all  the 
southern  and  midland  counties,  if  grown  as  pyramids  and  bushes ;  but 
they  cannot  be  grown  anywhere  as  standard  trees.  So  again  if  we  visit 
an  exhibition,  and  having  selected  the  finest  samples  of  fruits,  inquire 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  were  produced,  we  shall  almost  invariably 
find  that  they  were  grown  on  bushes,  pyramids,  or  espaliers  ;  that,  more- 
over, they  were  actually  cultivated,  or,  in  other  words,  watched  and 
tended  through  all  their  stages  of  growth,  for  if  they  had  been  left 
wholly  to  the  care  of  Dame  Nature,  they  would  not  have  been  fit  for 
the  exhibition  table  at  all,  much  less  to  have  a  distinguished  place  there. 
The  doctrine  is  gaining  ground  daily  amongst  practical  men  that  fruit 
must  be  cultivated.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  doctrine,  no  one 
pretends  that  it  has  ever  been  utterly  lost  sight  of;  yet  everybody  knows 
that  hitherto  the  greater  part  of  our  home-grown  fruits  have  grown 
wild.  To  be  sure,  the  trees  are  in  gardens  and  orchards,  and  so  forth, 
but  for  all  the  attention  they  get  they  would  be  as  well  off  in  the 
forest  or  on  the  common,  for  all  that  art  has  done  for  them  has  been  to 
graft  tbem  and  to  plant  them,  and  then  leave  them  to  prosper  or  perish, 
as  circumstances  might  determine.  Therefore  we  repeat  that  it  is  time 
the  possessors  of  English  gardens  began  to  cultivate  fruit ;  they  have 
been  content  "with  wild  fruit  heretofore,  and  have  taken  their  risk  of 
little  or  none ;  the  next  phase  of  the  subject  will  be  fruits  of  finer 
quality,  in  vastly  greater  abundance,  and  with  less  interruption  of  the 
periodical  supplies  through  the  vagaries  of  the  elements. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  to  carry  out  a  scientific  cultural  system  with 
standard  trees  of  any  kind.  They  approximate  to  the  characters  of 
forest  trees,  and  need  nearly  the  same  treatment ;  in  fact,  the  best 
general  rule  for  pruning  them  is  admitted  to  be-—"  leave  them  alone  !" 
"Wherever  good  fruits  and  large  supplies  are  in  request,  the  bush 
and  pyramid  forms  must  be  adopted  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they 
are  completely  under  our  control.  To  plant  them  and  leave  them  to 
grow  wild  will  be  an  absurd  proceeding.  The  ground  must  be  enriched  ; 
they  must  be  periodically  lifted  ;  the  young  growth  must  be  pinched  in 
May  and  June  ;  the  crops  must  be  thinned  ;  and  sometimes  there  must 
be  strips  of  netting  or  canvas  hung  between  the  rows  to  mitigate  the 
effects  of  freezing  winds.  Fruit  trees  under  such  a  system  of  manage- 
ment suffer  less  from  frosts  than  neglected  trees  ;  because  the  lifting, 
the  pinching,  the  pruning,  and  the  forking  of  the  ground  between 
them,  combine  to  delay  slightly  their  period  of  blooming,  and  they 
oftentimes  escape  injury  when  the  bloom  of  large  old  trees  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  east  winds  in  March  and  April.  Moreover,  trees 
of  moderate  dimensions  can  be  actually  covered  for  protective  purposes 
at  a  small  expense,  but  no  one  ever  yet  attempted  to  cover  standard 
apple  and  pear  trees  forty  feet  high,  and  thirty  feet  or  more  across  ;  it 
would  need  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  as  a  nightcap  for  each  one  of  them. 
It  is  very  certain  that  nearness  to  the  ground  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  dwarf  trees  in  many  ways.  During  winter  the  frost  is 
more  severe  near  the  ground  than  at  te:?,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet 
removed  from  it.  The  consequence  is  that  bush  trees  are  more  fre- 
quently and  more  severely  frozen  than  trees  of  considerable  altitude, 
and  they  therefore  rest  more  perfectly  and  are  in  less  haste  to  start  into 
growth  in  spring.  Then  the  tree  that  lifts  its  head  high  towards  the 
heavens  catches  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun  in  early  spring,  when 
bushes 'close  by  are  still  in  shadow.  The  growth  of  the  tree  corre- 
sponds in  precocity,  and  we  see  the  great  old  apple  and  pear  trees  in 
bloom  long  before  the  bushes  begin  to  show  colour.  Such  at  all  events 
is  tho  experience  of  the  writer  of  this,  and  no  doubt  he  will  be  con- 
firmed by  the  observations  of  others.  Lastly,  the  tree  has  a  lower 
mean  temperature  during  the  summer  months  than  the  bush.  There  is 
oftentimes  a  playful  breeze  moving  in  the  topmost  branches  when  there 
is  none  near  the  ground,  and  high  up  in  mid  air  there  will  always  bean 
active  radiation  of  heat  away  from  the  tree,  but  near  the  ground  there 
will  be  radiation  and  reflection  of  heat  to  the  bush.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  small  trees  and  bushes  and  low  espaliers  should  give  a 
better  average  of  production  than  large  trees,  and  that  if  we  want 
really  fine  fruit  we  must  not  trust  to  standards  for  it. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  directly  to  the  case  of  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, and  apricots  when  grown  in  open  quarters.  Those  who  intend 
to  succeed  will  plant  bushes  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  secure  plants 
grafted  close  to  the  collar,  or  with  only  one  to  two  feet  of  stem ;  but 
those  who  intend  to  fail  will  make  sure  of  standards.  Since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  our  last,  we  have  heard  much 
about  the  production  of  these  fruits  in  open  quarters  during  the  past 
season,  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  evident  that  many  enterprising  men 
are  looking  forward  to  some  very  substantial  results  from  this  depart- 
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merit  of  fruit  culture.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  considering  if  there 
is  no  intermediate  course  for  amateur  cultivators  (perhaps  for  market 
growers  also)  between  the  extreme  risk  of  open  quarters  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  extreme  expense  of  fourteen  feet  walls  and  Paxtonian 
houses  on  the  other.  There  is  the  geound  yineey  for  instance,  which 
is  doing  wonders  for  grapes ;  why  should  it  not  do  something  also  for 
peaches  ?  Mr.  "Wells  has  improved  this  useful  apparatus  by  hooking 
the  lights  together  by  means  of  hinges,  so  that  a  complete  vinery  may 
be  folded  up  and  carried  under  the  arm  like  a  portfolio  ;  the  weight 
being  so  trifling  that  a  lady  can  carry  one  with  ease.  "When  placed  on 
the  ground  it  forms  a  miniature  span-roofed  house,  a  few  loose  bricks 
and  slates  are  all  the  furniture  needed  besides  the  glass  frame,  and  it 
is  capable  of  producing  as  good  grapes  as  can  be  grown  with  the  most 
expensive  appliances  of  houses,  boilers,  furnaces,  and  the  rest  of  the 
details  of  elaborate^'grape  culture.*  "Wherever  Black  Hamburg  grape 
will  ripen  perfectly,  peaches  and  nectarines  will  do  the  same.  Those 
who  have  neither  walls  nor  houses  therefore,  and  who' yet  wish  forborne 
grown  supplies  of  these  delicious  and  everywhere  valued  fruits,  and  who 
are  afraid  to  put  their  trust  in  bushes,  may  very  safely  speculate  in 
these  simple  but  efficient  structures,  the  objects  of  which  are  to 
protect  the  vines  or  trees  from  frost,  and  economize  for  their  use  the 
whole  of  the  sun-heat  the  ground  is  capable  of  absorbing.  Of  course 
a  single  rod  and  cordon  treatment  would  be  the  course  to  pursue  with 
peaches  and  nectarines  in  these  structures  ;  they  are  only  about  twenty 
inches  wide,  but  they  can  be  extended  to  any  length  that  may  be  desirable. 
It  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  remark  also  that  the  ordinary  kinds 
of  small  fruits  grown  in  English  gardens  are  very  inferior  to  kinds  that 
are  equally  prolific.  How  seldom  do  we  meet  with  gooseberries  and 
currants  and  raspberries  worth  eating  at  the  dessert.  To  be  sure  they 
are  placed  on  the  table,  but  usually  to  be  despised  and  removed.  With 
strawberries  the  case  is  different,  good  kinds  are  generally  appreciated 
and  generally  grown.  "Why  should  it  not  be  the  same  with  the  other 
fruits  of  this  minor  class  ?  A  huge  coarse,  red-faced  gooseberry,  called 
"  Crown  Bob,"  has  reigned  almost  supreme  in  private  gardens  during 
many  generations  past,  and  it  is  about  the  worst  variety  known  in  this 
country  except  to  fill  a  basket  and  command  a  market  sale.  We  shall 
hope  during  the  next  few  months  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our  readers 
some  useful  information  on  the  several  subjects  we  have  touched  upon 
here ;  perhaps  we  have  said  enough  for  the  present  to  indicate  that 
there  is  some  room  for  reform  in  the  English  system  of  fruit  growing. 

S.H. 


EEBNS  AND  EEEN  CASES. 

{Continued  from  page  143.) 

Peek  cases  are  constructions  intended  for  the  growth  of  ferns,  and 
there  is  perhaps  not  a  fern  case  in  existence  thoroughly  well  adapted 

*  Inquirers  may  address  to  Mr.  Godward,  FJorist,  High  Street,  Southend,  Essex, 
where  "Wells's  Vineries  may  be  seen. 
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for  so  laudable  a  purpose.  We  see  them  at  exhibitions  looking  magni- 
ficent, and  no  doubt  they  sell.  I  have  seen  perhaps  thousands,  cer- 
tainly many  hundreds,  but  I  never  saw  one  yet  that  was  so  prepared 
and  furnished  as  to  be  in  the  least  likely  to  last  as  a  home  decoration ; 
the  ferns  put  in  would  either  soon  outgrow  the  spaces  afforded  them 
or  perish  through  lack  of  heat,  or  light,  or  greater  depth  of  soil,  or 
some  other  circumstauce  fatal  to  their  well-doing.  The  way  in  which 
the  dealers  in  fern  cases  crowd  one  of  their  pretty  receptacles  with 
specimens  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  let  those 
who  like  them  buy — let  those  keep  them  who  can. 

There  may  be  no  harm  in  repeating  that  Miss  Ma-ling's  cases  are 
still  the  best  at  present  offered  to  the  public.  I  have  already  said  that 
they  are  far  from  perfect,  and  their  greatest  imperfection  is  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  removing  from  them  any  excess  of  moisture  which 
may  accumulate  in  the  soil.  It  is  admitted  that  excessive  moisture 
ought  never  to  be  there,  and  it  must  be  insisted  upon  that  in  spite  of 
every  care  excessive  moisture  will  get  there  sometimes,  and  then — yes, 
and  then  it  must  remain  there.  A  pretty  conclusion  to  a  year  or 
two  of  patient  work,  to  see  a  collection  fading  away,  and  know  that  the 
only  remedy  is  take  the  whole  affair  to  pieces  and  plant  again.  On 
the  day  I  write  this  I  have  sat  beside  Mrs.  H.  while  she  manipulated 
one  of  her  cases,  in  which  of  late  the  ferns  were  not  doing  so  well  as 
they  ought,  and  what  was  my  horror  to  observe  that  the  soil  had  be- 
come wet  and  pasty  through  the  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  during  the 
recent  hot  weather,  and  that  unless  the  case  had  been  unstocked  there 
must  have  been  losses  in  the  coming  winter.  This  was  the  more  vexa- 
tious because  that  case  has  furnished  me  with  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing notes  I  have  yet  made  on  fern  cases,  and  on  this  occasion  of  un- 
stocking  a  few  special  favourites  have  had  to  be  disturbed,  and  I  was 
particularly  anxious  to  see  them  go  through  another  winter  without  the 
help  of  heat.  When  I  tell  you  that  amongst  these  special  favourites 
were  nice  plants  of  Pleopeltis  membranacea,  Adiantum  reniforme,  and 
Khipidopteris  peltata,  which  so  much  delighted  Mr.  Crocker  when  he 
was  here  (he  told  me  it  was  a  finer  plant  than  they  have  at  Kew),  you 
will  perhaps  bestow  a  little  sympathy  on  the  two  connubially-united 
pteridologists  who  bewailed  together  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  that 
it  is  so  easy  to  get  water  in  and  so  hard  to  get  it  out  of  a  Malian  plant 
case.  If  I  could  only  gain  one  day  for  a  quiet  holiday  at  home  I  would 
produce  a  better  fern  case  than  has  been  made  yet.  But  I  have  no 
hope  of  that  at  all,  any  more  than  I  have  of  carrying  into  effect  many 
more  ideas  of  things  and  processes  that  would  be  useful.  But  I  put 
my  suggestion  in  black  and  white  here,  and  perhaps  amongst  our  readers 
there  may  be  many  sufficiently  spirited  to  carry  it  out.  There  is  not 
much  in  it,  yet  perhaps  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  I  print  it  pro  bono 
publico. 

In  the  cases  against  which  I  complain,  the  chief  bulk  of  the  hot 
water  is  kept  at  one  end.  This  causes  a  partial  instead  of  a  general 
heating.  The  water  is  poured  in  through  a  ridiculous  key-hole  sort  of 
orifice,  into  which  you  may  insert  a  funnel  if  yon  can  persuade  it  to 
stop  there.  To  draw  off  the  water  there  is  a  paltry  tap  capable  of 
passing  about  half  a  pint  per  hour,  and  you  cannot  remove  the  pan  of 
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soil  in  order  to  change  the  whole  furniture  at  one  lift,  on  the  plan  I 
proposed  in  "Rustic  Adornments  for  Homes  of  Taste,"  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  a  fixture. 


A, trough  containing  soil  for  ferns ;  B,  reservoir  for  hot  water ;  C,  opening  for  filling  reservoir;  D, 
air  pipe  ;  E,tap  to  draw  off  water  from  reservoir;  F,  tap  to  draw  off  drainage  water  from 
soil ;  G,  stratum  of  crocks  for  drainage. 

Wow,  how  do  I  propose  to  remedy  these  defects  ?  If  I  were  to 
carry  out  the  schemes  figured  above,  I  would  go  to  the  expense  of  having 
all  the  metal  work  in  copper  well  tinned  ;  it  would  be  expensive,  but 
would  last  for  ever.  A  should  be  a  trough  for  soil,  resting  on  a  ledge 
all  round  the  outside  wooden  casing,  and  admitting  of  being  lifted  out 
at  any  time.  For  the  lifting  there  should  be  a  ring  attached  on  each 
of  the  four  sides.  In  the  centre  of  this  I  would  insert  a  pipe,  F,  for 
escape  of  drainage,  and  this  very  simple  process  makes  an  end  of  the 
principal  difficulty.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  rnight  slope  down  every 
way  to  the  pipe,  F,  which  would  render  its  action  more  effectual.  For 
the  communication  of  heat  I  would  have  a  space,  T>,  allowing  a  depth  of 
twojnches  at  least  under  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  and  additional  spaces 
under  the  sloping  ends  of  the  trough.  By  increasing  the  quantity  of 
water  so  as  to  fill  the  ends  as  well  as  the  bottom,  a  maximum  of  heat 
would  be  obtained.  Isow  to  fill  this  reservoir  need  not  be  so  ridiculous 
an  affair  as  it  is  at  present ;  my  idea  of  the  matter  is  to  have  a  whole 
side  of  the  wooden  frame  removable  at  a  touch,  so  that  we  could  get  to 
the  reservoir  and  fill  it  with  as  much  ease  as  one  might  fill  a  washing- 
tub.  I  have  shown  a  removable  portion  only  of  the  end  C.  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  inventive  reader  to  work  out  this 
point.  I  think  1  should  have  no  difficulty  in  opening  the  side  of  the 
case  so  as  to  pour  water  into  the  reservoir  with  some  speed  from  a  large 
can,  instead  of  dribbling  it  in  as  now  in  a  way  that  suggests  that  fern- 
grew  ers  ought  to  live  for  ever  if  only  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their 
cases  warm. 
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Theee  are  some  few  ferns  of  special 
importance  in  our  cases  which  1  hope 
to  remark  upon  next  month,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  list  commenced  at 
page  189  of  the  volume  for  1864.  I 
hope  none  of  our  fern-loving  readers 
will  blame  me  for  taking  my  time 
about  these  notes ;  should  any  be 
disposed  to  do  so,  I  must  remind 
them  that  I  write  the  results  of 
experience  and  observation, 
and  time  is  an  important 
element  in  horticultural 
practice.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample. In  the  spring  of 
1862  I  received  from  Mr. 
Sim  a  rhizome  of  newly 
imported  Adiantum  reni- 
forme,  and  upon  this  I  re- 
ported at  page  192  of  last 
year's  volume.  A  portion  of 
it  was  kept  in  an  average 
temperature  of  70%  and 
another  portion  in  a  case 
which  has  no  heat  either 
winter  or  summer.  I  am 
enabled  now  to  remark  upon 
the  subject,  that  in  an  un- 
healed case  Adiantum  reni- 
forme  grows  tolerably  well, 
keeps  in  perfect  health,  and 
suffers  but  little  during  win- 
ter. The  plant  in  the  cool 
case  has  just  been  potted, 
and  it  is  a  very  creditable 
specimen  ;  the  fronds  are  as 
large  as  a  shilling,  very  clean 
and  glossy,  and  there  are 
about  five  and  twenty  of 
them.  The  plant  in  the 
warm  case  makes  fronds  of 
the  size  here  figured,  the 
figure  being  an  exact  por- 
trait of  one  of  them. 

46.  Doodia  aspera, — A 
very  beautiful  small  tufted 
fern  with  dark  green  fronds, 
which  when  young  are  of  a 
rosy  crimson  hue.  Good 
for  greenhouse  or  case. 

47.  Doodia  blechnoides: 
fern,  which,  when  old,  has  an  elevated 
stem ;  the  young  fronds  are  rosy.  In 
a  case  needs  plenty  of  air,  and  in  fact 


ought  to  be  potted  for  the  green- 
house after  being  two  years  in  the 
case  from  the  seed-pan. 

48.  Doodia  caudata. — A  pretty 
little  tufted  fern,  which  is  pretty  sure 
to  appear  in  the  soil  of  the  case 
whether  intentionally  introduced  or 
not.  It  seeds  freely,  and  wherever  ferns 
are  grown  it  is  as  common  a  weed  as 
Pteris  serrulata.     It  is,  however,  very 


ADIANTUM   EKNIFOEME. 


-A    fine 


pretty,  and  every  possessor  of  a  fern 
case  should  have  it. 

49.  Doodia  lunulata. —  A  very 
pretty  and  very  common  fern,  with 
spreading,     roughish,      deep     green 
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fronds,  which  have  a  slight  rosy  tinge 
when  young.  Does  admirably  well 
in  the  case. 

All  the  Doodias  come  up  spon- 
taneously from  self  sown  spores 
wherever  they  are  cultivated  ;  so 
that  if  the  cultivator  once  possesses 


Doodias  ;  they  are  almost  as  fond  of 
Doodias  as  of  lettuces. 

JPteris scaler ula. — I  depart  fromthe 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  order  to 
name  this  (a  well-known  fern)  as  one 
of  the  best  for  cases,  baskets,  un- 
heated  greenhouses,   and  every  pos- 

,  MUMP 

-   L«1P 


PTEEIS   SCAEF.RUtA. 


them  he  is  likely  never  to  lose  them, 
for  if  the  specimens  are  lost,  seedlings 
of  the  same  kinds  will  appear  some 
day  to  replace  them.  When  snails  get 
into  a  greenhouse  or  fern  case,  the 
very  first  ferns  they  attack  are  the 


sible  place  or  purpose  for  ferns,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  exposed  to  frost  and 
snow.  A  fine  plant  in  a  basket  here 
passed  through  the  winter  of  1864-5 
in  a  house  which  was  wholly  without 
heat,  and  in  which  icicles  were  often 
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plentiful  enough,  and  in  fact  the  fern 
was  several  times  frozen,  and  yet 
survived.  It  has  few  equals  even 
among  ferns,  its  beauty  is  unique,  the 
delicate  pale  green  hue  and  the  ex- 
quisitely hne  divisions  of  the  fronds, 
make  a  lady's  plant  of  it ;  but  gentle- 
men may  grow  it  if  they  please.  In 
a  case  it  prospers  and  spreads  so  fast 
that  one  year's  growing  of  it  is  as 


much  as  most  people  will  care  about. 
Then,  however,  it  will  be  of  a  fair 
size  to  transfer  to  a  basket  a  foot 
wide  for  suspending  in  the  conserva- 
tory or  elsewhere,  in  fact  anywhere 
if  under  glass  and  shady.  It  requires 
abundance  of  water  token  growing,  or 
it  acquires  a  rusty  appearance.  Rusti- 
ness  will  always  be  a  proof  it  has  had 
bad  treatment.  S.  H. 


OMNIUM   GATHERUM. 


United  Horticultural  Society. 
— The  committee  of  this  Society 
steadily  pursue  the  path  originally 
marked  out,  and  are  now  preparing 
for  another  grand  exhibition  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  City  of  London. 
By  the  generous  consent  of  the  Cor- 
poration, the  use  of  the  Guildhall  has 
been  obtained  for  an  exhibition  to  be 
held  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  this 
month.  The  exhibition  will  comprise 
chrysanthemums,  fine  foliage  plants, 
fruits,  roots,  fern  cases,  horticultural 
implements,  and  ornamental  pottery. 
This  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
attractive  November  shows  ever  held 
in  the  metropolis.  The  principal  cul- 
tivators of  chrysanthemums  have 
signified  their  readiness  to  exhibit, 
and  to  put  forth  their  whole  strength  ; 
many  eminent  fruit-growers  have 
done  the  same.  Some  fine  collections 
of  miscellaneous  plants  are  promised, 
and  as  respects  the  goodwill  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  cultivators  of 
all  classes,  there  need  not  be  enter- 
tained a  single  doubt.  Then  the  hall 
itself  will  be  an  attraction,  for  the  al- 
terations and  improvements  under- 
taken by  the  Corporation  will  be  all 
completed,  including  the  magnificent 
open  timber  roof,  the  principal  mo- 
numents lowered  and  cleaned,  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  number  of 
windows,  affording  abundance  of  day- 
light, and  the  whole  of  the  decora- 
tions used  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mayoralty  festival  of  the  9th  of  No- 
vember will  be  allowed  to  remain. 
Chrysanthemum  shows  are  extremely 
beautifid  when  seen  by  gaslight.  The 
chrysanthemum  indeed  is  almost  the 
only  flower  which  can  be  exhibited  to 
advantage  at  night — a  fortunate  cir- 


cumstance with  a  subject  blooming  in 
the  dark  and  fo?sry  season  of  Novem- 
ber— and  the  Guildhall  is  now  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  chandeliers 
capable  of  a  most  brilliant,  we  might 
even  say  gorgeous,  illumination.  If 
this  combination  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances does  not  secure  for  the 
exhibition  a  greater  amount  of  public 
patronage  than  has  been  ever  before 
accorded  to  any  similar  undertaking, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  a  chry- 
santhemum show  is  a  mockery,  a  de- 
lusion, and  a  snare. 

New  Verbenas. —  Crimson  King, 
raised  by  Mr.  David  Thomson,  of 
Archerfield,  has  especial  claims  on  the 
attention  of  those  who  still  use  this 
valuable,  though  of  late  depreciated, 
bedding  plant.  Verbenas  have  of  late 
lost  caste,  hot  and  dry  seasons  have 
been  unfavourable  to  a  continuous 
bloom,  red  spider  has  made  large 
blanks  in  the  masses,  and  geraniums, 
which  endure  heat  with  patience,  and 
flower  the  finer  for  it,  have  in  great 
measure  taken  their  place.  Crimson 
ELing  has  fine  bold  trusses,  the  colour 
is  rich  crimson,  heavy  rains  and  long 
droughts  scarcely  affect  it  when  it  has 
fairly  got  hold  of  the  ground,  and  it 
blooms  as  freely  and  in  much  the 
same  style  as  Purple  King,  the  merits 
of  which  are  so  widely  known  and 
appreciated.  This  verbena  will  be 
sent  out  in  May  next  by  Mr.  Meth- 
veu,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh.  Fire 
Brigade  is  the  name  of  an  excellent 
bedding  verbena,  which  produces 
rather  small  trusses  and  small  flowers 
of  a  vivid  scarlet  crimson  colour.  It 
blooms  so  profusely  and  continuously 
as  to  be  always  covered  with  flowers, 
and  the  growth  is  neat  and  close,  re- 
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quiring  no  pegging;  the  foliage  having 
a  rich  deep  bluish  green  colour  which 
shows  the  flowers  to  advantage. 
Having  seen  this  many  times  during 
the  season,  we  can  recommend  it  as 
one  of  the  best  bedders  ever  planted. 
It  will  be  sent  out  by  Mr.  Kirtland, 
Albion  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington,  in 
May  nest. 

Foliage  Beddees.  —  There  are 
three  new  plants  offered  as  compa- 
nions to  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  Arna- 
ranthus  melancholicus,  etc.  They 
are  AMernanthera  amcena,  A.  spathu- 
lata,  and  Teleianthera  versicolor. 
These  are  all  natives  of  Brazil,  and 
all  belong  to  the  family  of  ama- 
ranths. They  agree  in  certain  cha- 
racteristics, the  foliage  being  of  a  rich 
crimson  hue,  shading  to  chocolate, 
with  occasional  patches  of  green  and 
orange.  It  is  impossible  to  say  a 
word  as  to  their  value  as  bedders, 
that  can  only  be  ascertained  by  actual 
trial,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  they 
will  be  tried  next  summer  in  many 
public  and  private  gardens.  Plants 
for  propagating  from  are  now  being 
offered  by  M.  Verschaffelt,  of  Ghent, 
at  8s.  each.  Iresine  JHJerbstii,  sent 
out  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
has  disappointed  many.  We  have 
seen  much  of  it ;  sometimes  we  were 
surprised  at  its  beauty,  and  at  other 
times  as  much  surprised  at  its  appa- 
rent worthlessness.  At  South  Ken- 
sington, in  the  great  circular  frieze  it 
was  truly  magnificent ;  at  Battersea 
Park  it  was  obnoxious.  It  will  need 
another  season's  trial  to  determine 
what  conditions  suit  it  best,  and  how 
we  may  secure  such  brilliant  effects  as 
it  has  produced  in  some  instances. 
Cultivators  appear  to  be  generally  in 
favour  of  giving  it  a  shady  position, 
but  the  beautitul  clumps  at  South 
Kensington  were  in  the  full  sun, 
and  never  looked  dingy  or  weak  in 
colouring. 

Standen's  Gaedenee's  Fbiend, 
an  artificial  manure,  lately  offered  by 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  will  be 
found  the  best  material  of  the  kind 


for  the  use  of  amateurs,  being  cleanly, 
inoffensive,  and  of  uniform  strength, 
so  that  injury  to  plants  by  its  use  is 
not  to  be  apprehended,  except  as  the 
result  of  actual  carelessness.  When 
dissolved  in  water,  at  the  rate  of  two 
table-spoonfuls  to  three  gallons,  it  in- 
creases the  vigour  of  the  plants  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  causing  the 
production  of  large  foliage  of  a  fine 
healthy  green  hue,  and  considerably 
increasing  the  size,  numbers,  and 
beauty  of  all  kinds  of  flowers.  It 
may  be  used  in  the  kitchen-garden 
and  amongst  bush  fruits  advan- 
tageously, merely  sprinkling  it  on  the 
ground  being  the  simplest  method. 
Rains  wash  it  down  to  the  roots,  and 
the  crops  are  finer  and  more  abundant. 
It  i3  sold  in  canisters  quite  dry,  and 
may  be  conveyed  any  distance  with- 
out injury.  Many  of  the  leading 
growers  of  chrysanthemums  have 
adopted  it,  and  find  it  admirable  for 
assisting  in  the  production  of  flowers 
for  exhibition. 

Tobacco  Tissue  ia  a  preparation 
of  tobacco  resembling  cardboard,  and 
consists  wholly  of  tobacco  pressed  into 
the  form  of  a  sheet.  The  advantage 
of  using  it  is  that  there  is  no  need  of 
a  fumigator,  a  piece  of  the  tissue 
broken  up  and  placed  on  a  few  hot 
cinders  in  a  common  flower-pot  will 
continue  burning  till  there  is  not  a 
particle  left.  Being  subjected  to  im- 
mense pressure,  it  is  much  more  pow- 
erful, comparing  weight  for  weight, 
than  ordinary  tobacco  ;  though  the 
price  per  pound  is  only  a  few  pence 
less  than  that  of  tobacco,  the  cost  in 
the  end  is  not  more  than  half  as  much. 
The  reason  why  it  can  be  sold  at  a 
lower  price,  though  free  from  moisture 
and  consisting  of  pure  tobacco,  is 
that  the  process  admits  of  the  use  of 
portions  of  leaves  which  are  usually 
wasted.  We  have  used  it  several 
times,  and  can  recommend  it.  Sam- 
ples for  trial  may  be  obtained  of 
Messrs.  Roberts  and  Sons,  54,  St. 
John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  London, 
E.C.     The  price  is  3s.  6d.  per  lb. 
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The  prevailing  idea  of  suburban 
gardeners  is  to  secure  in  tbeir 
grounds  as  many  pleasing  effects  as 
possible ;  bence,  ornamental  trees 
usually  take  precedence  of  fruit 
trees,  and  tbe  lawn,  tbe  parterre,  and 
tbe  shrubbery  consume  so  much 
space  that  the  orchard  and  kitchen 
garden  are  oftentimes  robbed  of  their 
due  importance,  and  have  less  care 
than  they  are  entitled  to  as  contribu- 
tories  to  domestic  comfort.  It  seems 
that  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  in- 
corporate fruit  trees  inscenes  designed 
primarily  for  the  gratification  of  the 
eye ;  how  to  grow  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  etc.,  etc.,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  trees  will  harmonize 
with  flowing  lines  and  verdurous 
masses,  with  bold  breadths  of  lawn 
and  with  gay  groups  of  flowers. 
Yet  to  accomplish  this  would  be  no 
new  thing.  In  the  old  English  gar- 
dens, useful  trees  were  grouped  in 
park-like  groups  on  spacious  lawns 
within  view  from  the  windows  of  the 
dwelling,  and  we  need  only  to  revive 
certain  features  of  ancient  gardening 
to  accomplish  the  double  purpose  of 
rendering  the  grounds  richly  orna- 
mental, and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ductive of  ample  supplies  of  the  best 
fruits.  Coming  to  particulars,  what 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  bloom 
of  our  hardy  fruit  trees  ?  and  what 
more  beautiful  in  many  instances 
tban  trees  of  graceful  outline  laden 
with  ripe  fruits  ?  To  carry  the  idea 
into  practice  needs  some  knowledge 
of  the  habits  of  the  varieties  ;  but 
with  this  knowledge  any  skilful 
planter  will  find  it  an  easy  matter 
either  to  associate  fruit  trees  with 
highly-decorated  grounds,  or  with  the 
less  pretentious  scenes  that  may  be 
classed  as  rustic  in  their  character. 
Now  suppose  the  ornamental  to 
be  considered  carefully,  why  should 
not  fruit  trees  be  planted  on  lawns 
and  on  the  margins  of  walks,  and  be 
made  the  staple  subjects  in  retreats 
and  shrubbery  masses  in  place  of 
many  subjects  that  at  present  occupy 
space,  and  consume  good  soil,  without 
giving  any  more  pleasure  to  the  eye 


than  some  varieties  of  fruit  trees, 
while  they  are  altogether  unproduc- 
tive of  useful  results  ?  There  are 
many  varieties  of  dessert  pears  that 
make  most  beautiful  lawn  trees,  and 
readily  conform  to  any  required  style 
of  decoration  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  trained  as  rigid 
distaffs,  close  formal  pyramids,  or 
free  and  diffuse  bushes. 

Standard  and  half-standard  trees 
will,  of  course,  be  requisite  in  reason- 
able numbers  where  any  extent  of 
ground  is  to  be  planted  on  the  plan 
of  combining  orchard  and  pleasure- 
ground  in  one.  Large  trees  are  of 
immense  importance  in  giving  dignity 
to  a  garden ;  indeed,  without  them, 
the  most  elaborate  and  costly  furnish- 
ing becomes  tame  and  thin,  and  the 
otherwise  skilfully-drawn  curves  and 
well-balanced  contrasts  only  vex  the 
eye  by  suggesting  that  other  elements 
are  needful  in  the  composition  of  a 
picture.  Bushes  carry  the  eye  up 
from  the  ground,  and  prevent  it 
ranging  unreasonably  far  in  quest  of 
"  something  it  knows  not  what,"  all 
the  while  troubled  with  the  hunger  of 
empty  space ;  and  when  the  eye  has 
been  thus  raised  from  the  dead  level, 
it  loves  to  range  in  mid-air  in  the 
admiration  of  larger  masses,  and  at 
last  takes  within  its  scope  the  tallest 
trees,  the  feathery  tops  of  which 
carry  it  towards  heaven,  rejoicing  in 
the  vastness  and  the  freedom  of  the 
upper  air,  and  the  azure  of  the  sky. 
You  have  many  a  time  seen  in  old 
orchards  huge  pear  and  apple  trees 
of  such  noble  outlines,  so  bold  yet  so 
symmetrical,  that  you  could  hope  for 
nothing  finer  iu  a  well-kept  park. 
The  oaks,  and  elms,  and  beeches  have 
their  proper  places  in  park  and  wood- 
land scenery,  and,  in  the  shape  of 
timber,  promise  to  pay  the  nation  for 
their  sustenance ;  but  in  gardens, 
trees  of  smaller  dimension,  yet  real 
and  picturesque  a3  trees,  are  more 
appropriate  ;  and  I  counsel  all  who 
are  planting,  or  about  to  plant,  to 
consider  how  far  fruit  trees  have 
claims  upon  them  in  preference  to 
limes,  chesnuts,  poplars,   and  other 
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trees,  that  never  make  any  return  for 
their  keep  except  in  those  decorative 
uses  wherein  they  are  equalled,  if  not 
quite  outdone,  by  trees  that  contri- 
bute to  the  fragrant  stores  of  the 
housekeeper.  But  with  a  suitable 
proportiou  of  trees  of  large  growth 
for  the  principal  features  of  the  pic- 
ture, there  will  be  a  need  for  small 
bushes  and  pyramids  in  plenty  to  fill 
in  the  foreground,  to  group  in  masses, 
and  to  dispose  in  positions  where  their 
individual  beauty  will  be  appropriate 
and  appreciated.  There  need  be  no 
trouble  in  selecting  these,  and  any 
little  mistakes  which  a  severely  criti- 
cal eye  might  detect  in  the  grouping 
and  contrasting  —  in  the  selection, 
say,  of  a  tree  with  a  strong,  diffuse 
habit,  where  one  of  close,  compact 
habit  would  have  been  more  suitable 
— any  such  mistakes  can  be  rectified 
the  next  season,  and  while  it  continues 
it  is  not  so  serious  a  matter  as  to 
occasion  disquietude.  The  increased 
cultivation  of  dwarf  forms  of  fruit 
trees,  as  pears  on  quince  stocks, 
apples  on  paradise  stocks,  andcherries 
on  the  Mahaleb,  opens  quite  a  new 
field  of  enterprise  for  the  amateur 
pomologist,  who  having  but  a  limited 
space  at  his  command,  would  gladly 
plant  fruit  trees  near  the  drawing- 
room  windows  if  it  could  but  be 
shown  that  there  would  be  in  the  act 
no  very  terrible  violation  of  propriety. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
several  kinds  of  hardy  fruits  from 
this  point  of  view.  I  think  the  Peak 
must  take  the  lead,  because  in  all  the 
stages  of  growth  the  pear  is  beautiful, 
whereas  the  apple  is  often  an  ungainly 
object  until  it  acquires  age  and  size, 
and  is  then  not  always  a  suitable  sub- 
ject for  the  embellishment  of  a  lawn. 
For  trees  of  large  growth  grafted  on 
the  pear,  there  can  be  no  more  suita- 
ble varieties  than  Gansel's  Late  Ber- 
gamot,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien, Van 
Mons'  Comte  de  Flandres,  Summer 
Doyenne,  Knight's  Eyewood,  Dana's 
Hovey,  Gansel's  Seckle,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Suffolk  Thorn,  Van  Mons, 
Zepherin  Gregoire,  and  others  of  like 
free  habit  and  fruitfulness.  For 
bushes  and  pyramids,  many  of  them 
of  almost  matchless  beauty,  the  name 
is  Legion.     In  the  garden  to  which 


reference  was  made  just  now,  there 
is  a  Jargonelle  trained  distaff  fashion, 
the  straight  stem  being  beset  from 
head  to  foot  with  short,  twiggy  side- 
shoots,  which  are  beset  throughout 
with  fruit  spurs.  This  tree  is  a  re- 
markable object  when  laden  with  its 
noble  crop ;  it  has  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  may-pole  decorated 
with  green  leaves  and  luscious  pears 
in  prodigal  profusion.  Again,  there  are 
Louise  Bonne,  of  Jersey,  and  Jersey 
Gratioli  in  the  form  of  large  open 
bushes ;  and  these  all  the  summer 
season  are  laden  with  their  fine  fruits, 
and  defy  competition  as  decorative 
objects.  But  to  avoid  prolixity,  let  it 
suffice  here  to  name  a  few  that  are 
eminently  adapted  to  form  bushes  and 
pyramids,  which  shall  be  admired  by 
all  who  see  them,  not  only  for  their 
fruitfulness,  but  their  beauty  : — Alex- 
ander Bivort,  Alexandre  Lambre, 
Baronne  de  Mello,  Bergamotte 
d'Esperen,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre 
d'Aremberg,  Beurre  d'Amanlis, 
Beurre  Diel,  Easter  Buerre,  Buerre 
Hardy,  Beurre  Leon  le  Clerc,  Beurre 
Superfin,  Chaumontel,  Colmar  d'Ete, 
Dr.  Trousseau,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Fo- 
relle,  Huyshe's  Victoria,  Marie 
Louise,  Urbaniste. 

The  following  varieties  of  Apples 
are  among  the  most  handsome  both  in 
growth  and  fruit,  and  at  the  same 
time  useful  varieties,  well  adapted 
for  supplying  the  table  from  an  early 
to  a  late  period  of  the  season : — Bed 
Astrachan,  Blenheim  Orange,  Cellini, 
Court  Pendu  Plat,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Cox's  Pomona.  Early  Straw- 
berry, Forfar  Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Golden  Drop,  Golden  Pippin,  Golden 
Harvey,  Hawthornden,  Bed  Juneat- 
ing,  Mere  de  Menage,  Melon  Apple, 
Newtown  Pippin,  White  Nonpareil, 
Quarrenden,  Beinette  du  Canada, 
Golden  Ileinette,  Reinette  Van 
Mons,  Sam  Young,  Stamford  Pippin. 

As  for  Cheeeies,  they  are  beau- 
tiful always,  but  they  acquire  new 
importance  as  ornamental  trees  now 
that  they  are  grown  in  the  form  of 
pyramids  and  bushes  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock.  For  standards,  select  varieties 
of  the  Heart  and  Bigarreau  class,  all 
of  which,  except  the   beautiful   and 
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delicious  Florence,  thrive  best  on  the 
•wild  cherry  stocks  ;  but  the  Florence 
does  well  on  the  Mahaleb,  and  makes 
a  beautiful  bush.  For  bushes  and 
pyramids  in  extenso,  the  Duke  and 
Kentish  varieties  are  admirably 
adapted  if  worked  on  jthe  Mahaleb, 
and  when  regularly  pinched  in  be- 
come compact  and  fruitful  almost 
beyond  belief.  Plant  a  bush  of 
Archduke  on  the  lawn  near  the  win- 
dows, and  if  you  can  keep  the  chil- 
dren from  plucking  the  fruit  till  you 
give  them  permission,  you  will  have 
a  picture  that  may  entitle  you  to  the 
envy  of  your  neighbours.  Belle 
Magnifique,  Coe's  Late  Carnation, 
Jeffrey's  Duke,  Common  Kentish, 
Late  Duke,  May  Duke,  Morelio, 
Nouvelle  Boyale,  Royal  Duke, 
and  Reine  Hortense,  are  superb 
varieties  for  the  bush  or  pyra- 
mid form,  and  whether  considered  as 
to  leafage,  blossom,  or  fruit,  are  well 
worthy  of  admiration. 


There  are  not  many  varieties  of 
Pltjms  that  drop  in  the  category  of 
ornamental  trees ;  nevertheless,  as 
they  cannot  be  shut  out,  it  is  well  to 
make  the  best  of  them.  As  stan- 
dards the  damsons  are  handsome  and 
prolific,  and  the  following  may  be 
grouped  with  them  : — Guthrie's  Late 
Green  Gage,  Huling's  Superb,  Jeffer- 
son's Goliath,  Perdrigon  Violet  Hatif, 
Transparent  Gage,  Autumn  Compote, 
Diamond,  Gisborne's,  Mitchelson's, 
Orleans,  Pershore,  and  Kirke's.  As 
bushes  and  pyramids,  the  following 
are  at  once  handsome  and  profitable 
varieties  : — Belgian  Purple,  Brahy's 
Green  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Drop, 
Rivers's  Early  Favourite,  Rivers's 
Early  Prolific,  Early  Mirabelle, 
Golden  Esperen,  Green  Gage,  Law- 
rence's Gage,  Purple  Gage,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  Mirabelle,  Mira- 
belle Tardive,  Pond's  Seedling, 
Prince  Englebert,  and  St.  Martin's 
Quetsche.  S.  H. 


NOTES  ON   GOOSEBERRIES. 


I  am  thinking  just  now  of  a  pretty 
collection  of  what  are  called  "  Lan- 
cashire "  sorts  (very  few  of  which 
originated  in  Lancashire)  which  have 
a  place  in  my  garden,  many  of  which 
ought  to  be  better  known  and  more 
generally  grown  than  they  are  for 
domestic  purposes.  I  believe  I  pos- 
sess every  gooseberry  worth  growing, 
and  among  them  all  my  favourite  for 
my  own  eating  is  Pitmaston  Green 
Gage,  a  small  green  berry,  which 
possesses  a  most  recherche  flavour, 
about  as  different  from  an  ordinary 
market  gooseberry  as  a  peach  is  dif- 
ferent from  a  potato.  Another  fa- 
vourite of  mine  is  Red  Champagne, 
but  its  tough  hairy  skin  renders  it 
an  inelegant  fruit.  It  grows  so  well 
as  scarcely  to  need  any  pruning,  a 
mere  thinning  where  the  shoots  are 
crowded  is  quite  sufficient.  It  is  of 
erect  habit,  a  most  abundant  bearer, 
very  early,  and  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit  seems  to  be  grateful  to  every 
palate.  A  few  of  the  Lancashire 
prize  varieties  ought  to  be  in  every 


garden,  yet  strange  to  say  there  are 
not  many  of  them  that  are  worth 
growing,  except  for  the  size  of  their 
berries,  for  some  of  the  largest  are 
very  deficient  of  flavour.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  Lancashire  kinds  for  the 
dessert  is  Bright  Venus,  a  not  very 
large  berry  of  the  white  class ;  the 
flavour  of  this  is  remarkably  rich  and 
sugary,  and  the  fruit  may  be  allowed 
to  hang  till  it  shrivels,  and  it  is  then 
like  a  sweetmeat.  This  desirable 
practice  can  only  be  followed  by  the 
aid  of  netting  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  the  birds,  and  even  then  it  will 
be  strange  if  they  do  not  get  some. 
Glenton  Green  and  Glory  of  Ratcliffe 
are  two  excellent  varieties  of  the 
green  class,  the  berries  of  medium 
size,  handsome,  and  chiefly  differing 
in  the  first  being  hairy  and  the 
second  smooth.  Massey's  Heart  of 
Oak  is  a  superb  gooseberry,  very 
large,  oblong,  and  green,  the  flavour 
rich  and  vinous,  the  habit  of  the  bush 
pendulous  and  spreading.  Among 
the  whites,  I  prefer  for  eating  White 
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Champagne  and  White  Eagle,  the 
last  a  large  obovate  berry,  quite 
smooth,  very  rick  and  refreshing,  the 
bush  an  upright  grower.  White  Fig 
is  a  small,  smooth,  white  berry,  not 
far  inferior  to  Pitmaston  Green  Gage, 
and  hence  one  of  the  finest  in  culti- 
vation. The  bush  is  of  spreading 
habit,  and  in  exposed  aspects  often 
suffers  much  from  spring  frosts. 
Among  the  reds,  the  next  best  for 
flavour  after  Eed  Champagne  is 
Iloplei/s  Companion.  All  points  con- 
sidered, Companiin  is  perhaps  the 
finest  gooseberry  known  ;  it  has  been 
grown  to  31  dwts.  11  grs.,  and  may 
be  expected  to  average,  when  grown 
for  exhibition,  27  dwts.  It  is  a  good 
grower,  makes  a  handsome  bush,  is 
quite  prolific  ;  the  berry  is  handsome, 
hairy,  colour  a  bright  light  red,  ra- 
ther early,  and  the  flavour  delicious. 
After  Companion,  you  may  take  Irish 
Plum,  medium  size ;  Raspberry, 
small,  and  Small  Red  Globe,  also 
small,  are  the  next  best  afcer  Red 
Champagne. 

Early  gooseberries  are  of  great 
importance,  and  a  few  of  the  best 
early  kinds  should  have  a  place  in 
every  kitchen  garden.  The  loudest 
advocates  of  rhubarb  are  glad  when 
gooseberries  take  its  place,  and 
among  the  delicacies  of  the  spring 
season  there  are  few  that  surpass  a 
gooseberry  tart.  Green  Gascoigne 
is  one  of  the  earliest  here,  and  to 
give  it  a  good  chance,  the  tree  being 
tender  and  the  place  open  to  northerly 
winds,  I  have  a  few  bushes  of  it, 
with  other  early  sorts,  under  the 
shelter  of  a  warm  boarded  fence, 
where  they  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  rapidly -increasing  sun  heat  at  the 
time  when  green  gooseberries  are 
valuable.  This  i3  a  very  small,  round 
berry  ;  when  ripe,  dark  green,  hairy, 
and  very  sweet ;  a  good  bearer,  and 
a  compact,  upright  habit.  The  next 
best  early  is  Golden  Drop  or  Early 
Sulphur,  which  has  pubescent  leaves, 
a  medium-sized  roundish  berry,  when 
ripe  green  and  good ;  the  bush  rather 
pendulous,  a  good  grower,  and  bears 
well.  With  these  two  sorts,  and  a 
favourable  position,  you  may  have 
gooseberry  tarts  as  early,  perhaps 
earlier,  than  anybody  in  the  parish, 


unless  you  happen  to  have  for  a 
neighbour  a  gooseberry  fancier,  and 
then  it  will  be  a  fair  race  for  either 
to  beat  the  other  by  a  day  or  a  week. 

The  following  are  also  good  early 
sorts  : — Early  White,  a  nice  yellow 
berry  ;  Red  Walnut,  a  medium-sized 
downy  red,  not  very  srood  when  ripe, 
but  worth  having  ;  Whitesmith,  one 
of  the  largest  whites,  the  berry  very 
long,  the  flavour  when  ripe  superb ; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Wilmot's 
Early  Red,  a  fine,  large,  roundish, 
oblong  berry,  the  bush  a  very  pretty 
grower,  rather  pendulous. 

All  these  fine  dessert  kinds,  and 
all  these  early  kinds,  will  play  their 
part  in  the  kitchen  both  in  a  green 
and  ripe  condition,  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  cook  and  the  wants 
of  the  family.  When  you  grow  first- 
rate  kinds,  like  Champagne,  Green 
Gage,  and  others  above  enumerated, 
you  are  under  no  compulsion  to  eat 
them  all  as  dessert  fruits ;  the  sur- 
plus supply  can  go  to  the  kitchen, 
and  generally  a  first-class  dessert 
fruit  is  far  superior  to  an  ordinary 
kitchen  fruit  when  cooked ;  in  fact, 
there  is  so  much  difference  in  some 
cases  that  it  will  often  become  a 
question  with  a  genuine  lover  of 
fruits  whether  any  second-rate  variety, 
however  productive,  should  ever  have 
a  place  in  the  garden. 

There  are  two  fine  gooseberries 
which  will  be  found  of  great  service 
when  the  family  requirements  render 
it  necessary  to  have  abundance  at 
all  seasons.  Rumbullion,  a  small, 
round,  pale,  yellow,  downy  fruit,  is 
the  best  of  ail  gooseberries  for  bot- 
tling, and  will  take  high  rank  among 
fruits  for  cooking  during  the  winter. 
Warrington  Red  will  carry  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh-gathered  gooseberries  to 
a  very  late  period  of  the  season,  and 
is  the  best  late  gooseberry  for  culi- 
nary purposes.  Another  good  kit- 
chen variety  is  Rough  Red,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  nearly  every  garden 
in  the  country.  The  fruit  is  small 
and  round,  hairy,  dull  dark  red,  ex- 
cellent flavour,  and  for  preserving 
has  no  equal.  Add  ffepbum  Beauty, 
medium  size,  roundish,  dull  green, 
hairy,  good  flavour,  the  tree  prodi- 
giously fruitful ;     also    Independent, 
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Keens  Seedling,  and  Victory,  and  you 
will  have  the  cream  of  the  useful 
gooseberries.  Better  plant  two,  four, 
six,  or  a  dozen  each  of  all  these 
varieties,  than  depend  upon  any  one  ; 
those  who  stubbornly  cling  to  one 
variety,  however  good,  have  no  choice 
of  flavours  ;  they  have  a  glut  of  fruit 
for  a  short  period,  instead  of  regular 
supplies  for  a  long  period,  and  they 
makeamerely  mechanical  and  droning 
business  of  that  which  should  be  an 
art,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  replete 
with  recreative  as  well  as  gastrono- 
mic pleasures. 

In  order  not  to  forget  the  would- 
be  exhibitor,  let  me  recommend  the 
following  two  dozen  for  weight  only. 
It  is  out  of  all  question  to  talk  of 
quality — some  are  good  in  that  re- 
spect, some  are  not  good ;  but  all  are 
in  their  way  useful  fruits  ;  and  if 
the  bushes  are  not  thinned  to  pro- 
duce immense  berries,  most  of  them 
are  tolerably  prolific. 

Red. — London,  very  large  and 
handsome ;  has  been  grown  to  37 
dwts.  Companion,  described  above  ; 
weight,  26  to  32  dwts.  Crown  Bob, 
a  favourite  market  fruit,  being  bold 
and  showy,  but  the  flavour  very  poor, 
and  in  my  opinion  not  worth  a  place 
in  a  private  garden.  Roaring  Lion, 
a  long  berry,  smooth,  colour  deep 
red ;  weight,  26  dwts.  to  31  dwts. 
Young  Wonderful,  like  London,  but 
a  week  or  more  earlier ;  weight,  21 
dwts.  to  32  dwts.  Atlas,  oblong, 
hairy,  the  flavour  good. 

Yellow. — Leader,  a  very  hand- 
some and  altogether  superb  goose- 
berry ;  weight,  24  dwts.  to  27  dwts. 


Yellow  Gunner,  another  first-rate 
berry,  very  rough ;  colour,  olive- 
green,  with  a  yellow  tinge,  the  fla- 
vour superb  ;  weight  23  dwts.  to  27 
dwts.  Pilot,  a  fine  early  berry,  with 
good  flavour ;  23  dwts.  Husbandman, 
a  fine,  large,  downy  berry  ;  Sanies 
Dublin,  and  Broom  Girl. 

Green.  —  Thumper,  very  late, 
large,  handsome,  and  good  flavour  ; 
weight,  25  dwts.  to  32  dwts.  Turn 
Out,  Conquering  Hero,  Angler,  Wistas- 
ton  LTero,  Independent. 

White.  —  Queen  of  Trumps,  25 
dwts. ;  Skeha's  Queen,  like  White- 
smith, and  first-rate  ;  Ostrich,  a  capi- 
tal early  sort,  weight  21  dwts.  to  24 
dwts. ;  Eaqle,  very  long,  weight  21 
dwts.  to  2>  dwts. ;  White  Swan,  24 
dwts. ;  and  Smiling  Beauty. 

To  grow  gooseberries  well,  re- 
quires a  deep,  mellow,  well-drained, 
and  abundantly-manured  loam.  If 
the  soil  is  calcareous,  the  fruit  will 
generally  be  better  flavoured  than  if 
deficient  of  calcareous  matters ; 
hence,  an  occasional  dressing  of  soils 
in  which  there  is  naturally  no  chalky 
ingredients,  with  old  plaster  or  chalk, 
is  advisable.  Generally,  the  goose- 
berry requires  but  little  pruning,  and 
the  best  way  to  manage  the  common 
kinds  for  the  supply  of  the  kitchen 
is  to  thin  the  branches  very  mode- 
rately, leaving  all  the  young  shoots 
nearly  their  full  length.  The  more 
severely  they  are  pruned,  the  more 
do  they  suffer  from  spring  frosts. 
When  trained  to  walls,  a  system  of 
close  spurring  back  is  found  advan- 
tageous, as  is  the  case  also  in  grow- 
ing for  exhibition.  S.  H. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  FOR  TOWN  GARDENS. 

BY   MR.    DALE,    OE   THE    TEMPLE    GARDENS. 


The  finest  trees,  and  those  which 
seem  to  do  best  in  town,  are  the 
following  : — The  common  ash — there 
are  some  fine  specimens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thames  Street ;  Alian- 
thus  glandulosa— this  is  a  very  orna- 
mental tree,  and  does  well  in  town ; 


there  was  a  very  fine  tree  in  the 
Temple  Gardens ;  the  weeping  ash 
— this  is  a  very  beautiful  and  useful 
tree  in  most  of  the  squares ;  the 
thorny  acacia  will  do  well  if  not 
planted  in  a  sharp  draught ;  almonds, 
both  sweet  and    bitter,  particularly 
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the  former — I  have  seen  them  flower  | 
beautifully  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
and  Tower  Garden  ;  the  common  and 
weeping  birch — these  make  ornamen- 
tal trees  well  planted  singly  ;  Catalpa 
syringifolia  does  well,  and  I  believe 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  this  country 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of  Gray's 
Inn,  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
Lord  Bacon  ;  the  common  and  cut- 
leaved  alder;  tli3  double-blossomed 
cherry — this  is  a  handsome  dwarf- 
tree,  and  will  do  well  in  town  if  not 
too  much  confined  :  some  years  ago 
there  were  some  beautiful  trees  on 
the  north  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields ;  English  Elm — this  is  a  hardy 
tree,  of  slow  growth,  and  that  it  does 
well  in  London  is  evident  from  the 
fine  old  trees  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  the 
Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn ;  the  Wych 
elm — this  will  do  m  the  most  confined 
situations,  and  is  quicker  in  growth 
than  the  former ;  the  fig-tree— this 
will  do  well  in  towns,  either  as  a  low 
standard,  or  particularly  well  to  cover 
walls  ;  it  will  grow  in  the  most  con- 
fined situation,  and  is  well  adapted  to 
cover  the  nakedness  of  walls ;  the 
lime— this  does  well  in  any  of  the 
squares,  and  being  one  of  the  first  in 
leaf,  its  lively  green  is  very  cheerful ; 
the  laburnum,  an  ornamental  tree  of 
low  growth,  looks  well  among  the 
lilacs  in  spring ;  the  Scotch  seems  to 
do  best  as  a  standard,  but  the  com- 
mon is  best  for  training  against  a 
wall ;  horse  chesnut — this  makes  a 
pretty  tree  for  a  few  years  in  towns, 
but  in  spring,  when  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  they  emit  so  much  resin  that 
the  soot  sticks  to  them  and  stifles 
them,  the  consequence  is  that  they  do 
not  break  freely,  and  so  gradually 
decline ;  the  maple-leaved  plane — 
this  tree  seems  to  be  quite  at  home 
in  London,  growing  luxuriantly  in 
the  most  confined  spots,  fruiting  and 
casting  off  its  bark,  and  there  is  not 
a  spot  in  town  where  a  tree  is  wanted 
but  this  should  be  planted ;  trees 
about  five  years  old  move  the  best, 
and  do  the  best  when  planted  in 
towns  ;  there  are  some  splendid  trees 
about  the  town,  one  at  the  corner  of 
Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  Newgate 
Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
many  other   places ;     the    Oriental 


plane  does  well,  but  does  not  make 
such  a  handsome  tree  as  the  former ; 
the  Lombardy  poplar  will  grow  any- 
where— its  stiff,  formal  appearance 
makes  it  a  great  favourite  with  many 
persons  ;  aspen  poplar  will  do  in  any 
of  the  squares,  the  trembling  motion 
of  the  leaves,  even  on  the  calmest 
day,  makes  it  very  interesting  ;  the 
gleditschia — this  tree  resembles  the 
acacia,  and  most  of  the  varieties  will 
do  well  in  towns  ;  sycamore  will  do 
well  in  most  of  the  squares ;  a  tree 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Inner  Temple  Gardens,  supposed  to 
be  between  300  and  400  years  old ; 
thorns — most  of  the  varieties  do  well 
in  town ;  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
there  are  some  very  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  double  pink  and  white,  and 
several  other  sorts  ;  the  common 
mulberry  seems  to  do  well  in  the 
most  confined  situation,  attaining  a 
great  age  there,  a  fine  old  tree 
being  in  the  pretty  garden  of  the 
Temple,  and  several  others  about  the 
town,  which  in  some  seasons  bear 
fruit ;  the  pear-tree  grows  well  in  the 
Temple,  and  some  seasons  carries  a 
little  fruit.  So  I  think  it  very  likely 
when  the  Gardens  in  Towns  Pro- 
tection Bill  and  the  Smoke  Act  are 
brought  into  full  operation,  we  shall 
not  only  grow  trees  and  flowers,  but 
plenty  of  fruit. 

The  foregoing  are  the  standard 
trees  best  adapted  for  towns ;  now 
for  shrubs  and  bushes,  which  may  be 
grown  from  two  to  six  feet  high : — 
Aucuba  Japonica,  commonly  called 
the  spotted  laurel — this  is  the  best  of 
all  evergreen  shrubs  for  towns,  and 
will  do  well  in  almost  any  situation 
if  kept  low  and  full  of  young  wood  ; 
this  may  be  done  by  cutting  down 
the  longest  shoots  in  spring,  when 
they  will  make  beautiful  foliage,  and 
if  occasionally  washed  it  is  unequalled 
by  any  other  shrab;  Althea  frutex 
will  do  well  in  any  open  space,  the 
white  and  red  flower  well  in  the 
Temple  Garden ;  the  China  Arbor 
vitae  will  do  pretty  well  if  planted 
amongst  other  shrubs — if  exposed,  it 
is  apt  to  run  up  and  lose  its  bottom 
foliage,  and  look  unsightly ;  bladder 
senna,  a  free-growing  iiowering  bush, 
very  pretty  with  its  inflated  pods  ;  it 
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should  be  planted  in  every  shrubbery, 
as  it  grows  fast ;  the  knife  should  be 
used  very  freely  every  winter  to  keep 
it  in  bounds,  and  it  will  flower  the 
more  freely ;  the  Spanish  broom 
grows  fast  and  flowers  freely,  and 
would  be  very  useful  in  most  squares 
planted  amongst  the  shrubs ;  gum 
cistus — I  have  seen  this  flower  very 
freely,  and  have  no  doubt  it  will  do 
well  in  most  squares,  and  be  very 
showy  while  in  flower ;  guilder  rose, 
so  common  and  showy  in  plantations 
in  the  country,  will  be  found  to  do 
well  in  any  town  garden  if  planted 
young  ;  the  holly  I  believe  to  be  one 
of  the  best  evergreen  shrubs  for 
towns,  and  if  the  different  varieties 
are  planted  in  clusters,  will  do  well 
and  have  a  pleasing  effect;  they 
should  be  transplanted  about  mid- 
summer ;  the  drier  the  weather  the 
better,  for  if  they  are  then  well  wa- 
tered they  will  start  freely ;  the  olive- 
leaved  privet — this  is  very  free  in 
grow th,has  beautiful  large  bright  green 
foliage,  a  first-class  shrub  for  towns, 


nearly  evergreen;  white  and  red 
mezeron  I  have  had  to  do  well,  their 
sweet  flowers  come  out  early  in 
spring,  and  are  much  admired  ;  roses 
— this  well-known  favourite  loves  an 
open,  free  air,  which  at  present  Lon- 
don cannot  boast  of,  and  the  only 
sorts  my  experience  allows  me  to  re- 
commend are  the  old  cabbage,  York 
and  Lancaster,  Kussellianum,  and 
llosede  Meux;  Kibes  sanguinea  grows 
freely,  and  is  well  worthy  a  place  in 
any  garden  ;  the  Viburnam  lantana, 
or  wayfaring  tree,  is  one  of  the  best 
shrubs  for  towns,  and  I  am  surprised 
it  is  not  more  grown  in  the  parks  and 
squares ;  it  flowers  in  May,  with 
large  heads  similar  to  the  hydrangea, 
followed  by  beautiful  red  berries, 
and  only  wants  to  be  better  known 
to  be  more  grown  in  towns  ;  lilacs— 
these  will  grow  in  any  town  garden ; 
the  Persian  is  the  freest  to  flower, 
and  the  common  red  and  white  are 
the  most  useful  to  cover,  as  they 
grow  stronger. 


STRAWBERRIES  AT    TARM,  YORKSHIRE. 


The  late  Mr.  Nicholson  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  strawberry,  and  had 
formed  a  collection  of  more  than  400 
varieties,  being  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  the  principal  growers 
of  France,  Belgium,  America,  and 
Great  Britain  ;  and  the  collection  is 
still  kept  up  by  Mr.  Nicholson,  and 
many  seedlings  left  by  Mr.  Nicholson 
are  now  being  proved. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  seedlings 
is  named  Alice  Nicholson,  a  cone- 
shaped  fruit  of  a  luscious  rich  flavour, 
and  a  good  bearer.  This  is  a  fine-fla- 
voured kind  and  a  handsome  fruit. 
Gloriais  another  of  theYarm  seedlings, 
and  in  growth  is  akin  to  Black  Prince, 
but  the  fruit  is  large,  round,  and 
handsome,  with  a  rich  Pine  and 
Hautbois  flavour  combined,  and  a 
good  cropper.  Prince  Victor  is 
another  seedling,  and  has  not  only 
large,  handsome,  round  fruit  of  rich 
flavour,  but  is  a  free  cropper. 


An  extremely  fine  strawberry  is 
grown  here,  received  I  believe  from 
Belgium,  and  is  called  "  Premier  on 
the  British  Queen,"  but  which  will 
now  be  called  Premier.  It  is  quite 
unlike  the  British  Queen  in  growth 
or  shape,  but  has  its  flavour.  It  is  a 
large,  hand  some,  round,  dark-coloured 
strawberry,  resembling  Keen's  Seed- 
ling in  habit  and  shape,  but  distinct 
from  it,  and  a  good  cropper ;  and 
with  its  fine  flavour  and  large  size  is 
a  decided  acqiiisition.  Lord  Murray 
has  a  British  Queen  style  of  fruit, 
with  a  rich  sugary  flavour,  very  large 
and  very  free  bearer,  and  a  good 
hardy  sort.  Lord  Clyde  (Dean's), 
planted  in  April,  fruited  here  as  well 
as  the  dry  summer  would  admit,  and 
was  considered  by  Mrs.  Nicholson 
and  her  foreman  to  be  first-rate  in 
flavour.  Titiens,  sent  out,  I  think, 
by  Messrs.  E.  G-.  Henderson  and 
Son,  has  fine  fruit,  but  is  deficient  in 
5r  2 
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flavour.  Ingram's  Rifleman  has  very- 
fine  fruit  of  good  flavour,  and  is  a 
free-bearing  useful  kind.  Auguste 
Van  Geert  is  an  Alpine  cross  with 
prominent  seeds,  and  poor  in  flavour, 
but  bears  well.  Choix  d'un  Connois- 
seur is  rather  small,  very  free  crop- 
per, of  a  good  colour,  but  deficient  iu 
flavour.  Refresher  is  a  French  kind, 
resembling  Empress  Eugenie,  with 
very  large  irregularly-shaped  fruit, 
which  is  very  juicy,  but  not  superior 
in  flavour  to  the  Empress  or  Sir 
Harry.  British  Sovereign,  one  of 
Messrs.  Stewart  and  Neilson's  seed- 
lings, is  a  very  fine  sort,  with  rich 
sugary  flavour.  Blandford  resembles 
the  British  Queen  in  habit  and  fruit, 
and  has  a  brisk  sugary  flavour  and 
fine  fruit.  Eimberley  is  a  large, 
showy,  Gne-cropping  strawberry,  but 
is  poor  in  flavour.  Comte  de  Zaus  is 
a  very  heavy  bearer,  and  has  very 
large  fruit  of  medium  flavour.  Pre- 
sident is  a  good  cropper,  with  large, 
handsome,  sweet,  juicy  fruit.  Rivers's 
Eliza  and  La  Constante  both  keep  up 
their  characters  as  first-class  kinds  ; 
and  Marguerite  is  a  large,  free-crop- 
ping kind,  of  fine  flavour  and  firm 
substance.  Crimson  Cluster  raised 
by  Mrs.  Clements,  of  Bodmin,  is  a 
free-bearing  kind,  with  large  fruit  of 
a  brisk  pleasant  flavour.     Sir  Joseph 


Paxton,  one  of  Mr.  Ingram's  fine 
seedlings,  is  a  free  bearer,  with  hand- 
some fruit  of  a  rich  sugary  flavour. 
Crimson  Queen  is  a  large-fruited, 
good  sort  for  sale,  but  should  be  fre- 
quently renewed.  Savoureuse,  one 
of  Mr.  Gloede's  seedlings  I  think, 
very  much  resembles  La  Constante, 
and  has  a  full  Hautbois  flavour.  This 
seems  a  very  promising  kind.  It  has 
not  been  a  prDductive  strawberry  at 
Yarm,  probably  owing  to  the  very 
dry  summers  of  1864  and  1865,  the 
former  especially.  Many  kinds  were 
not  in  good  character,  so  that  I  have 
not  alluded  to  them. 

One  of  the  be3t  strawberry 
growers  in  Yorkshire,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Marsden,  Vicar  of  Gargrave, 
near  Skipton,  grows  La  Constante 
and  British  Queen  superbly  ;  and  this 
summer,  when  strawberries  generally 
failed,  he  had  an  abundance  of  fine 
fruit.  He  treats  these  two  things  as 
annuals,  and  plants  a  new  batch  of 
runners  every  year,  and  gets  fine 
plants  and  very  fine  fruit ;  but  then 
he  gives  them  liberal  growth,  and 
waters  copiously  during  the  dry  sum- 
mer weather.  Two  years  terminates 
the  career  of  the  plants  with  him, 
but  he  trusts  chiefly  to  the  one-year- 
old  plants  for  his  supply. 

William  Dean. 


THE  VINERY  AT  CHISWICK. 


The  vinery  makes  amends  for  all  the 
nonsense  of  the  Royal  Hortictxltural 
Society's  garden  at  Chiswick.  The 
structure  so  denominated  was  one  of 
the  Society's  great  jobs  in  times  gone 
by,  and  the  late  much-lamented  Mr. 
M'Ewen  was  as  good  as  a  magician 
when  he  found  a  really  good  purpose 
for  it  in  planting  it  with  vines.  The 
rods  now  reach  the  top,  and  on  the 
day  of  inspection  they  were  full  of 
fruit  from  top  to  bottom.  There  are 
about  seventy  sorts  in  the  house,  but 
the  old  and  well-known  sorts  predo- 
minate. Black  Hamburgh,  Black 
Prince,  Lady  Downes,  Morocco, 
Dutch  Hamburgh,  Mill  Hill  Ham- 


burgh, Burchardt's  Prince,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  and  Prankenthal  are  all 
finely  shown  as  the  best  of  the  best 
grapes,  and  for  beauty,  flavour,  and 
productiveness  unsurpassed.  There 
were  plenty  of  bunches  in  the  house 
quite  fit  for  exhibition,  and  it  is 
rather  odd,  though  nobody  asked  the 
reason  why,  that  the  society  did  not 
send  a  collection  of  bundles  to  Edin- 
burgh. Judging  the  black  grapes  by 
their  bunches  as  they  hang  in  the 
house,  the  most  handsome  is  Muscat 
Hamburg,  the  bunch  long  and  taper- 
ing, finely  shouldered,  the  berries 
oval,  large,  black,  and  with  a  most 
delicate  bloom.    Barbarossa  is  here 
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grown  to  great  size  ;  it  was  not  ripe 
on  the  day  of  inspection.  Langford 
Incomparable  was  not  ripe  !  this  was 
the  ugliest  in  the  house.  Trentham 
Black  sets  badly,  but  when  the  set- 
ting is  over  all  goes  well  —  fine 
bunches,  fine  berries,  black  as  death 
and  sweet  as  life.  This  grape  hangs 
well,  without  shrivelling,  as  does 
Lady  Downes,  and  both  are  fine  to 
keep  till  March,  where  there  is  a 
little  skill  in  grape-growing.  White 
grapes  are  but  sparingly  grown  in 
this  house.  There  are  but  few  that 
ripen  well  with  the  black  sorts,  if 
Black  Hamburgh  is  regarded  as  the 
key  variety  for  the  accommodation  of 
which  chiefly  the  temperature,  etc., 
etc.,  are  regulated.  Certainly  in  a 
mixed  house  Black  Hamburgh  should 
be  the  key,  and  those  not  agreeing 


with  its  requirements  should  not  be 
grown  with  it.  Thus,  from  the  house 
before  us,  it  would  be  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  remove  Bowood  Muscat, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat,  for  these  all  require  more 
heat  than  they  get,  and  it  is  an  in- 
justice to  Black  Hamburgh  to  work 
up  the  house  for  these  ticklish  sorts. 
Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Royal 
Vineyard  would  go  well  with  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  give  a  grand  variety 
to  the  produce  of  the  house,  and 
these  are  the  two  best  grapes  known 
outside  the  Muscat  series.  White 
Nice  bears  well  here,  the  bunches 
large.  Syrian  bears  well,  but  the 
heat  is  not  enough  to  finish  it. 
Those  who  can  do  this  well  may  rely 
upon  its  hanging  long  in  a  fine, 
plump,  fresh,  firm  state. 


WHAT  IS  THE  CALLUS  ? 


A  "wokd  here  in  regard  to  the  Eature 
of  the  callus,  as  very  erroneous  ideas 
are  sometimes  entertained  by  gar- 
deners concerning  it.  Some  are  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  bundle  of  roots  in  em- 
bryo, which  may  or  may  not  be  de- 
veloped according  to  circumstances ; 
and  I  have  never  heard  any  one  speak 
on  the  subject  who  did  not  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted  either  that  the 
rootlets  issue  immediately  from  the 
callus,  or  that,  ccme  whence  they 
may,  they  penetrate  directly  through 
it.  In  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
"  Science  of  Gardening,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  "Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture," the  writer  takes  the  same 
ground,  and  more  than  once  affirms 
that  rcots  are  emitted  from  the 
callus. 

Now,  unless  I  am  strangely  mis- 
taken, such  an  occurrence  rarely 
if  ever  happens.  After  examining 
hundreds  of  rooted  cuttings,  I  am 
clearly  convinced  that  the  root  fibres 
are  in  all  cases  emitted  laterally  from 
near  the  base,  and  that  in  those  in- 
stances in  which  they  do  seem  to 
issue  from  the  callus,  it  is  merely  an 
illusion  caused  by  the  swelling  of  the 


latter  around  the  ends  of  the  cut- 
tings. Dr.  Lindley  remarks,  that  in 
"  cuttings  the  callus,  which  forms  at 
the  end  placed  in  the  ground,  is  the 
cellular,  horizontal  system,  prepar- 
ing for  the  reception  of  the  perpen- 
dicular system,  which  is  to  pass 
downwards  in  the  form  of  roots." 
This  is  so  theoretically,  but,  as  be- 
fore observed,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  perpendicular  system  is  ever 
so  received,  the  roots  showing  a  much 
greater  affinity  to  their  new  sur- 
rounding than  they  have  to  the  cal- 
lus, of  which  they  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent. 

In  the  work  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  taken,  "  The  Theory  of 
Horticulture,"  the  callus  is  spoken  of 
as  "  those  processes  which  usually 
precede  the  formation  of  roots,"  and 
this  is,  indeed,  the  only  point  that  we 
as  gardeners  need  care  much  about. 
Once  become  fully  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  any  attempt  to  excite 
cuttings  prematurely  is  wrong  in 
principle,  and  we  are  then  able  to 
account  for  many  of  those  failures 
in  propagating  which  otherwise  ap- 
pear to  us  inexplicable. — American 
Gardener's  Monthly. 
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HOW  TO  FORCE  ASPARAGUS. 


To  have  tins  excellent  vegetable  in 
winter,  recourse  must  be  bad  to  arti- 
ficialmeans  for  acceleratingits  growth, 
and  bv  this  means  we  can  have  it 
from  November,  till  it  naturally  comes 
in  tbe  open  garden  tbrougb  the  sun's 
influence.  To  bave  it  tbus  is  notbing 
new,  yet  tbere  are  better  means  for 
effecting  tbis  at  tbe  present  day  tban 
those  formerly  known  and  practised. 

The  usual  metbod  of  forcing  bas 
been  witb  dung-beds ;  but  now  tbe 
system  of  forcing  in  pits  is  beginning 
to  become  genera!,  and  is  in  every 
respect  much  better  tban  tbe  former. 
The  pits  can  be  erected  at  a  moderate 
expense  ;  and  witb  a  trifling  addi- 
tional outlay  we  can  have  asparagus 
during  the  whole  of  tbe  winter :  and 
I  may  here  mention  that  a  few  roots 
of  rhubarb  may  be  introduced,  which 
in  the  winter  months  is  always  an 
acquisition ;  and  for  small  salading, 
and  other  things  which  occupy  but 
little  space,  they  will  be  found  very 
useful.  It  is  not  necessary  that  these 
pits  should  be  formed  with  more  than 
six  or  eight  of  the  ordinary-sized 
garden  lights  ;  and  where  a  general 
succession  is  required,  tbere  should 
be  two  such  pits  in  use  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  should  be  heated  with 
hot-water  pipes  or  smoke  flues:  hot 
water  is  the  best,  and  by  adopting  it 
the  two  pits  may  be  readily  heated 
from  one  boiler,  with  the  necessary 
stop-cocks.  The  pits  should  be  so 
constructed  that  the  plants  will  be 
near  the  glass,  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  sun  when  in  a 
growing  state ;  this  is  a  particular 
point  to  be  noticed  in  forcing  aspa- 
ragus as  well  as  other  plants. 

The  roots  to  be  forced  should  at 
least  be  six  years  old,  and  such  that 
have  sent  up  strong  stems  the  pre- 
ceding summer :  the  plants  thus 
selected  and  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose should  either  be  covered  with 
rough  litter  to  prevent  the  frost  en- 
tering the  ground  where  they  are  ;  or 
otherwise  they  should  be  taken  up 
and  deposited  in  sand,  where  they 
will  not  become  too  dry.  In  the  pits, 
when  prepared  for  them,  there  should 


be  three  or  four  inches  of  soil  placed  : 
the  roots  of  the  plants  should  as 
much  as  possible  be  preserved  at  the 
time  of  lifting,  and  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  pits  as  level  as  possible  : 
then,  with  a  sieve  sift  among  the 
roots  some  fine  soil,  decayed  tan, 
leaves,  or  anything  that  is  light,  and 
will  readily  fall  in  among  them ;  this 
must  be  done  to  the  depth  of  four  or 
five  inches ;  then  give  the  whole  a 
good  watering  to  settle  the  soil ;  close 
the  pit,  and  keep  it  so  till  vegetation 
commenees,  and  then  air  must  be  ad- 
mitted freely,  and  all  the  light  that 
can  possibly  be  secured :  this  mate- 
rially assists  in  getting  the  buds  of  a 
fine  green  colour  and  good  flavour. 
The  temperature  of  the  pits  may 
range  from  45"  to  6CF  Fahrenheit ;  but 
I  recommend  50'  and  55°  as  the  high- 
est, unless  it  is  required  to  provide  a 
supply  for  some  particular  day. 
Where  pits  are  heated  by  hot  water, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  steam  them, 
which  is  highly  beneficial  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  state  of  vegetation. 
Thus  managed,  the  plants  require  but 
little  water,  particularly  in  the  winter 
months  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  it  is  required  and 
applied,  it  must  be  of  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  pit  in  which  the 
plants  are  growing.  Where  a  gene- 
ral succession  is  wanted,  this  method 
will  be  found  to  answer :  a  fresh  plan- 
tation must,  however,  be  made  about 
every  twelve  or  eighteen  days.  It  is 
not  necessary  in  forcing  asparagus 
that  it  should  have  bottom-heat ;  but 
where  a  small  quantity  is  required,  it 
is  often  forced  on  dung-beds,  and  in 
such  cases  I  would  advise  the  grower 
to  be  cautious  against  a  strong  bot- 
tom-heat, which,  accompanied  by  the 
steam  from  the  dung,  is  injurious  to 
the  plants  when  in  a  growing  state. 
Where  it  is  wanted,  even  in  small 
quantities,  I  strongly  recommend  the 
frame  to  be  placed  on  brickwork, 
with  pigeon-holes  in  it ;  and  the  bot- 
tom may  be  covered  with  slate  or 
bricks,  and  thus  the  steam  will  en- 
tirely be  prevented  from  getting 
among  the  plants. 
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THE  SUMAC  TREE  OP  CEDROS. 


I  hate  access  to  the  note-book  of  a 
friend  who  has  lately  returned  from 
California,  and  am  rather  taken  by 
the  description  of  a  tree  which  he 
calls  "  Lents'  Sumac,"  or  the  sumac 
of  the  island  of  Cedros.  I  know  the 
Floral  Would  has  a  wide  circula- 
tion, and  therefore  I  want  to  ask  its 
readers  if  this  tree  has  been  brought 
over  to  England. 

It  is  described  as  growing  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  and 
its  wood,which  is  beautifully  grained, 
is  very  hard,  and  nearly  as  heavy  as 
that  of  the  lignum  vitce  tree.  It 
bears  a  mass  of  bloom,  bright  panicles 
of  red  flowers  peep  out  iu  ail  direc- 
tions from  between  its  yellowish 
green  leaves,  and  are  succeeded  by 


lovely  berry -like  seeds.  These  seeds 
look  like  cherries  frosted  over,  for 
they  are  covered  with  a  white  frothy 
foam,  which  exudes  from  the  red 
glandular  hairs  springing  out  of  the 
seeds. 

The  foam  is  intensely  acid,  and 
slightly  aromatic.  It  is  said  to  be 
quite  as  agreeable  to  the  taste  as  the 
lime,  and  two  seeds  are  sufficient  to 
make  a  nice  glass  of  lemonade.  My 
friend  used  it  constantly  when  on  the 
island.  The  tree  is  an  evergreen, 
and  grows  in  poor  Boil,  on  the  dry 
beds  of  the  mountain  ravines,  where 
its  roots  can  only  find  sand,  gravel, 
and  clay  to  nourish  them,  yet  it  looks 
fresh  and  healthy  in  the  warmest 
season.  Helen  Watney. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OP  GRUBS. 


In  all  my  searchings  for  them  during 
the  last  week,  when  in  two  days  I 
found  a  quart  mugful  (about  400  in 
number)  off  forty  rods  of  land,  or 
about  100  on  each  square  rod  from 
various  plants,  I  have  not  found  one 
feasting  by  daylight.  By  the  use  of 
a  lighted  lantern  during  the  night- 
time, I  have  discovered  them  on  the 
tenderest  and  youngest  plants  of 
turnips, cabbages,  broccoli,  etc.,  gnaw- 
ing them  right  off,  or  boriug  a  hole 
through  the  plants  just  below  the  eye 
or  heart,  leaving  only  a  short  stump; 
then,  when  gorged,  burying  them- 
selves just  under  the  plant,  about 
half  an  inch,  which  it  last  devoured, 
till  the  next  night,  when  I  have  as 
easily  and  as  surely  found  and  taken 
them  in  their  haunts,  which  were  in- 
dexed by  a  gnawed-off  leaf,  or  the 
entire  plant  appearing  withered.  The 
grub  does  not  burrow  from  plant  to 
plant  by  day,  as  I  believe  most  people 
have  hitherto  imagined ;  but  from 
fear  of  some  deadly  enemy  by  day, 
lies  dormant  and  hidden  till  night 
comes.     I  find  the  grubs  feed  upon 


various  weeds,  which  accounts  for 
the  formidable  havoc  they  are  now 
making  more  than  usual  to  all  culti- 
vated plants  in  the  present  season 
planted  on  barren  ground,  since  un- 
fortunately, if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
use  the  expression,  from  the  late 
severe  drought  there  are  but  few 
weeds  (their  natural  food)  for  them 
to  live  upon.  On  a  patch  of  early 
wheat  planted  this  autumn  at  my 
favourite  time  (September  1st),  ex- 
actly three  grains  in  each  hole,  to 
admit  of  various  casualties  it  might 
be  subjected  to  before  and  after  the 
plants  were  up,  which  was  in  six  days, 
not  one  missing ;  two  days  after,  to 
my  dismay  and  disappointment,  I 
observed  considerably  more  than  half 
had  been  clipped  off  by  these  crea- 
tures during  the  night,  and  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty  where  I 
found  the  tender  blade  prostrated, 
there,  as  sure  as  fate,  I  found  the 
grubs,  sometimes  diminutive,  and 
others  big  and  fat,  hidden  in  the 
ground  very  close  by.  A.  H. 

Afaldon. 
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NOVEMBER,    1865.—  30  Bats. 


Phases  of  the  Moon. — 'Full,  3rd,  8h.  3m.  morn. ;  Last  Quarter,  lltli,  5k.  46m. 
morn. ;  New,  18th,  llh.  Om.  morn. ;  First  Quarter,  26th,  2h.  59m.  morn. 

Averages  for  the  Month. — Bar.  29-923.  Therm,  max.  49°,  min.  38',  mean 
43^°.  Eain,  2-3  inches.  Winds  chiefly  S.  and  W. ;  showers  frequent ;  temperature 
more  constant  than  in  any  other  month  in  the  year,  but  storms  frequent,  and  much 
atmospheric  m  oisture. 
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M 
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se 
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Weather  near  London,  1864. 

Rain. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  Flower. 

h.  m.    b. 

Barom. 

Therm. 

1 

6  55 

4 

31 

3016  30-11 

49 

37 

43-0 

•00 

Caltha  sagittata. 

2 

6  57 

4  27 

30-12  30-10 

51 

32 

41-5 

•oo 

Aster  dracunculoides. 

3 

6  59 

4 

28 

30-29  30-20 

54 

20 

37-0 

•00 

Sideritis  spinosa. 

4 

7     1 

4 

26 

3039  30-17 

54 

22 

38-0 

•oo 

Aconitum  autumnalis. 

5 

7    3 

4 

24 

3037  29-28 

55 

29 

420 

•01 

Cineraria  auriculata. 

6 

7    4 

4 

22 

30-37  30-49 

50 

22 

36-0 

•oo 

Aster  salicifolius. 

7 

7    6 

4 

21 

30-42  30-19 

48 

20 

34-0 

•oo 

Aster  grandiflorus. 

8 

7    8 

4 

19 

30-09  30-06 

49 

26 

37-5 

•oo 

Solidago  laevigata. 

9 

7  10 

4 

18 

30-10  29-99 

49 

17 

33-0 

•oo 

Pyrola  media. 

10 

7  12 

4 

16 

3006  29-94 

44 

18 

31-0 

•oo 

Solidago  glomerata. 

11 

7  13 

4 

14 

29-90  29-84 

40 

25 

32-5 

•oo 

Leuzea  australis. 

12 

7  15 

4 

13 

29-80  ^9-67 

46 

30 

38-0 

•oo 

Liatris  pumila. 

13 

7  17 

4  12 

29-37  28-81 

54 

40 

47-0 

•09 

Solidago  recurvata. 

14 

7  19 

4 

10 

28-72  28-71 

54 

24 

39-0 

•CO 

Liatris  elegans. 

15 

7  20 

4 

9 

28-90  28-72 

48 

39 

43-5 

•01 

Armeria  vulgaris  alba 

16 

7  22 

4 

7 

28-44  29-25 

50 

25 

37-5 

•oo 

Solidago  speciosa, 

17 

7  24 

4 

6 

29-37  29-10 

55 

44 

49-5 

•22 

Lobelia  glandulosa. 

18 

7  25 

4 

5 

29-67  29-11 

55 

25 

400 

•oo 

Armeria  vulgaris  coccinea. 

19 

7  27 

4 

4 

29-82  29-63 

44 

41 

47-5 

•oo 

Artemisia  ccerulescens. 

20 

7  29 

4 

2 

29-66  29-50 

54 

28 

41-0 

•09 

Solidago  tenuifolia 

21 

7  30 

4 

1 

29-86  29-74 

53 

39 

46-0 

•oo 

Solidago  graminifoha. 

22 

7  32 

4 

0 

29-60  29-46 

56 

29 

42-5 

•03 

Artemisia  lactiflora 

23 

7  34 

3 

59 

29  63  29-37 

48 

37 

42-5 

•95 

Aster  concinnus. 

24 

7  35 

3 

58 

29-20  29-17 

48 

22 

35-0 

■oo 

Artemisia  pontica. 

25 

7  37 

3 

57 

29-01  28-80 

48 

31 

39-5 

•10 

Aster  concolor. 

26 

7  3S 

3 

56 

2927  28-91 

48 

29 

38-5 

•01 

Aster  Sikkiinensis. 

27 

7  40 

3 

55 

29-94  29-68 

52 

30 

41-0 

•02 

Aster  laxus. 

28 

7  41 

3 

55 

29-91  29-65 

55 

38 

46-5 

•02 

Baccharis  dioscoroides. 

29 

7  43 

3 

54 

30-31  30-24 

54 

25 

39-5 

•00 

Barbarea  pra?cox. 

30 

7  44 

3 

53 

30-18  30-01 

49 

24 

36-5 

•27 

Pidens  procera. 

Probable  Weather  for  November,  1S65. — The  forecast  for  October  was  less 
accurate  in  details  than  any  published  during  the  year.  It  was  correct  in  indi- 
cating "  much  agreeable  weather,  but  with  several  distinct  changes,"  and  in  giving 
the  characteristics  of  the  several  periods  named,  except  from  the  16th  to  23rd,  when, 
instead  of  fine  weather,  we  had  heavy  rains  and  gales.  Next  month  is  likely  to  be 
generally  agreeable,  with  very  fine  weather  at  intervals.  From  1st  to  8th,  damp,  dull, 
and  with  rain  and  fog ;  wind  N.W.  From  9th  to  18th  fine,  occasional  frosts  ;  wind 
N.E.  to  due  E.  and  back.  From  19th  to  24th  variable,  but  generally  good  weather 
for  the  season  ;  wind  N.W.  to  S.W.  and  round  to  N.E.  From  25th  to  end  damp 
and  showery,  with  intervals  of  sunshine  like  returning  summer  j  wind  S.W.  and 
round  to  N.E. 
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Kitches  Garden.  —  Mil  lew  is  very 
prevalent  in  damp  seasons,  and  is  en- 
couraged by  a  foul  state  of  the  ground  ; 
therefore  keep  all  clean,  and  remove  dead 
leaves  from  among  sprouts,  kale,  etc. 
Paths  should  be  turned,  and  protective 
materials  got  ready,  and  kept  under  cover 
for  use  wherever  -wanted.  Peas  and  beans, 
for  the  first  crop  next  season,  may  be  sown 
on  well-drained  ground  ;  but  where  snails 
abound,  they  are  likely  to  be  entirely  eaten 
up  before  the  new  year.  To  sow  now  is 
altogether  a  speculation. 

Fruit  Garden'. — Planting  and  pruning 
should  be  commenced  at  once.  Old  apple- 
trees  infested  with  vermin  should  be  well 
scrubbed  with  a  hard  brush  dipped  in  warm 
brine,  and  all  the  holes  stopped  up  with  a 
paste  made  of  clay,  sulphur,  soot,  and  cow- 
dung.  Plant  at  once  all  bush  and  tree 
fruits.  Stake  newly-planted  trees.  Put 
in  cuttings  of  gooseberry  and  currant  trees. 
Prune  vines  and  wall- fruit  trees. 


Flower  Garden'. — Continue  to  plant 
hardy  bulbs;  a  sound  loam  moderately 
manured  will  grow  any  of  the  kinds  ordi- 
narily used  in  bed  and  borders.  Large 
bulbs  place  with  their  crowns  four  inches 
from  the  surface,  small  ones  two  inches. 
Tike  up  dahlia  and  marvel  of  Peru  roots, 
dry  carefully,  and  store  safe  from  frost. 
Air  hardy  plants  in  pits  well,  and  look  out 
for  mildew  and  vermin.  Make  all  speed 
to  complete  improvements  and  alterations. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove. — Keep  the 
house  as  cool  as  possible  to  be  safe  from 
frost.  Give  plenty  of  room,  or  the  plants 
will  get  spindled  and  mildewed.  Plants 
to  be  forced  should  remain  in  the  green- 
house a  fortnight  before  going  to  the  stove. 
Roses,  Siberian  lilacs,  deutzias,  camellias, 
azaleas,  double  flowering  peaches,  etc., 
should  be  brought  on  in  batches  to  keep  up 
a  succession.  Keep  vines  well  syringed 
where  they  have  broken  well;  let  the  heat 
be  moderate. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mushrooms  i>r  Pasture  Land. —  A  Per- 
plexed Rector  wishes  to  know  whether 
the  experiment  has  ever  been  tried  of 
planting  mushrooms  in  pasture  land,  and 
with  what  success.  The  meadows  about 
him  yield  them,  and  they  are  to  his  mind 
much  better  in  flavour  than  any  grown 
artificially.  He  would,  therefore,  be 
thankful  to  know  how  best  he  can  secure 
a  crop  in  bis  own  field. — Oct.  5,1865. 
[The  experiment  has  been  often  tried, 
very  fairly  and  perseveringly  tried,  but 
has  always  failed,  or  has  been  successful 
on  so  small  a  scale  as  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  failure.  And  although  many  culti- 
vators of  experience  anticipate  the  day 
when  every  rod  of  meadow  land  shall 
yield  its  annual  ton  of  mushrooms,  we 
think  there  is  not  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  that  anticipation  (or  even  a  part 
of  it)  being  realized.  It  is  observable 
that  mushrooms  do  not  appear  in  the 
meadows  till  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
and  then  only  in  certain  spots.  Now  we 
cannot  command  the  elements  so  as  to 
secure  the  meteorological  conditions, 
and  the  degrees  of  earth-heat  and  mois- 
ture which  favour  their  spontaneous 
production  ;  and  hence  the  first  condi- 
tions of  out-door  cultivation  are  wanting. 
Then  the  mushroom  grows  only  in  a 
soil  prepared  for  it  either  by  nature  in 


the  droppings  of  cattle  on  ground  trodden 
by  cattle,  or  in  loam  rich  in  nitrogenous 
elements,  where  cattle  have  been  long 
pastured  ;  or  in  beds  artificially  prepared 
by  man,  who  gathers  together  the  need- 
ful materials,  and  establishes  for  them 
the  needful  conditions  of  warmth,  mois- 
ture, etc.,  etc.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
grand  thing  to  command  a  crop  of  open 
ground  mushrooms  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  we  command  a  crop  of  spinach, 
but  it  cannot  be  done.  The  surest 
way  for  the  Rector  to  secure  mushrooms 
in  his  own  field  is  to  keep  it  constantly 
fed  by  horses  and  horned  cattle.  It  may 
be  worth  reminding  our  correspondent 
and  others  who  are  interested  in  this 
matter,  that  good  stable  manure  spread 
out  in  a  mass  two  feet  deep  and  covered 
with  about  four  inches  of  good  loam  any 
time  in  the  spring,  and  left  alone  in  any 
shady  place  out  of  doors,  will  be  sure  to 
produce  fine  mushrooms  from  about  the 
end  of  June  to  the  end  of  September. 
We  get  plenty  of  mushrooms  from  cucum- 
ber and  marrow  beds.] 
Strawberries  this  Season  and  next. — 
A  correspondent,  dating  from  Euston, 
Norfolk,  inquires  why  his  strawberries 
should  produce  a  crop  in  October,  though 
at  the  proper  season  they  were  almost 
barren.     The  question  is  a  very  interest- 
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ing  one,  though  it  hears  a  likeness  to  a 
class  of  questions  that  we  find  it  im- 
possible to  answer.     We  are  in  no  doubt  ' 
at  all  as  to  the  canse  of  both  the  pheno- 
mena  that  H.    W.    C.    inquires   about, 
though  oftentimes,  knowing  nothing  of 
causes  and  conditions,  we  cannot  answer 
our  friends  wben  they  ask  "why"  this 
or  that  has  occurred.     The  first  question 
is,   why   did  tbe  strawberries   fruit   in 
October  last,  which  is  an  unusual  occur- 
rence ?     Solely  because  we  have  had  a 
double     summer,    and    the    fruit-buds 
formed  in  July  and  August  for  the  crop 
of  18G6  were  forced  into  growth  by  the 
extraordinary   earth-heat  of  tbe   latter 
part  of  the  autumn.     Some  very  extra- 
ordinary  things    have    happened     this 
autumn.      A   chesnut  tree  in  Regent's 
Park  flowered  all  over  as  in  the  month 
of  May;  it  did  the  same  foolish  thing  as 
our    correspondent's     strawberries,  ex- 
pended the  bloom-buds  formed  this  year, 
instead  of  keeping  them  rolled  up  for  tbe 
next    season.      In    Stoke    Newington 
strawberries  have  been  literally  abund- 
ant lately,  ripe  berries  of  Black  Prince, 
British  Queen,  and  Sir  Harry  have  been 
eaten  in  plenty,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
United    Horticultural    Society   on    the 
10th  of  October,  Mr.  George,  of  Stam- 
ford Hall,  exhibited  a  fine  dish  of  Black 
Prince  and  some  large  trusses  of  fruit  of 
Sir  Harry.     If  there  had  not  occurred  a 
frost  on    the    18th,  many   trees   would 
have  been  injured  by  late  growth,  but 
the  frost  came  in  time  to  stop  them  and 
other  things,  and  there  is  an  end  to  such 
vagaries  for  tbe  season.      In    Sandford 
Lane,    Stoke  Newington,    an   old    pear 
tree  came  out  in  full  bloom,  and  was  the 
delight  and  wonder  of  passers-by.  Almost 
every  gardener  in  the  country  has  seen 
something  of  this  kind  during  the  pre- 
sent   autumn.      Now    for    the    second 
question,    which     is    more    important. 
Why  was  there  no  fruit  on  the  straw- 
berries at  the  proper  time  ?     There  is  a 
risk  of  making   an  incorrect   reply   to 
this,  but  I  venture  to  say  it  was  because 
in  1864  they  were  burnt  up  and  did  not 
form  their  fruit    crowns  as  abundantly 
-.is  they  should.     The  fruit  of  a  straw- 
berry is  formed   in  embryo    the  season 
previous  to   its  being    produced,    hence 
during  July  and  August  the  plants  need 
water  and  perhaps  manure.    In  any  case 
the  ground  ought  to  be  lightly  pricked 
over  between  the  rows,  and   a   deluge  of 
water  should  be  given  from  the  time  they 
go  out  of  fruit  until   about  the    1st  of 
September,  from  which  time   until  they 
fruit  again  they  rarely  require  artificial 


watering.    If  IT.  W.  C,  or  any  other  of 
our  correspondents,  will  at  once  visit  the 
nearest  strawberry  bed  that  has  not  been 
artificially  watered,  and  take  up  a  few 
plants,  the  ground  beneath  them  will  be 
found   to  be   dust   dry,  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous   rains  we   have  had  lately. 
It  will  require  the  rains  of  the  whole 
winter  to  thoroughly  moisten  the  soil 
two  feet  deep  on  old  strawberry  planta- 
tions, which  have  not  been  watered  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.    Of  course  watering; 
is    not    alone    sufficient.       They    need 
manure  also,  and  there  is  no  easier  way 
of  supplying  it  than  that  adopted  by  Mr. 
Cuthill,  who  spreads  four  inches  of  half- 
rotten  dung  over  his  strawberry  planta- 
tions in  the  month  of  February,  covering 
the  plants  entirely  and  taking  no  care 
at  all   of  crowns  or  leaves.     In  a  very 
short  time  they  push  through  and  grow 
with  great  vigour,  and  produce  abund- 
antly.    We  trust  these  few  observations 
will  be  useful  to  all  the  growers  of  straw- 
berries who  read  the  Floual  Wokld. 
Indian    Corn   for    Ornamental     Gar- 
dening.— Allow  me  to  suggest   Indian 
Corn  in  addition  to  the  plants  you  lately 
recommended  for  foliage  effects.     I  have 
had  great  satisfaction  from  twelve  plants 
of  it  this  year.     The  ripe  cobs  are  now 
bursting  out  of  the  sheathing  leaves  very 
beautifully.      Sixpence   spent  on   a  cob 
has  secured  a   very   distinguished   and 
ornamental  feature  in  my  garden  for  four 
years  past. — M.  B. 
Herbaceous  Plants,  etc. — Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson,     of  Wellington    Road,   St. 
John's  Wood,  London,  N.W.,  have  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants.     It  contains  a  list  of  no  fewer 
than  2505  species  and  varieties  of  bor- 
ber,  bedding,  rock,  and  bog  plants,  and 
fairly  represents   the    enormous  collec- 
tion of  herbaceous  plants  now  to  be  found 
in   Messrs.   E.  G.  Henderson's  nursery. 
We  have  seen  somewhat  of  the  progress 
of  forming  this  collection,  and  much  have 
we  sometimes  wondered  and  admired  as 
we    have   walked   through    masses    of 
Saxifrages,  Columbines,  Primulas,  Ane- 
mones, Delphiniums,  etc.,  etc.,  thousands 
in  number,  glowing  with  all  the  hues  of 
the  rainbow;  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  being  as  yet  unknown  to  the  ma- 
jority cf  amateur  cultivators.     Let  all 
lovers  of  these  plants  obtain  this  cata- 
logue, taking  care  to  forward  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage,  and  if  they  can  visit 
the  Wellington  Nursery  in  the  spring, 
they  will   see   for   themselves   that   in 
praising  such  things  we  are  not  wholly 
dependent  on  imagination. 
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THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  IN  18G5. 


HE  exhibitions  lately  held  in  various  parts 
of  London,  and  in  a  few  provincial  towns, 
indicate  that  the   chrysanthemum  has  lost 
none  of  its  popularity,  though,  upon  the 
whole,  both  plants  and  flowers  have  been 
less  perfect  than  in  former  years.  The  fact 
that    during   the  whole  of    the   growing 
season  the  plants  had  not  the  benefit  of  a 
single  drop  of  rain,   goes  far   enough  to 
account  for  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
exhibitions,  without  opening  up  any  further 
inquiry.     But  in   spite  of  the  difficulties 
cultivators  have  had  to  contend  with  in  the 
long,  hot,  dry  season  that  has  now  come  to  a   close,  chrysanthemums 
have  been  exhibited  profusely,  and  there  haye  not  been  wanting,  at  all 
the  exhibitions,  abundant  examples  of  skilful  and  painstaking  cultiva- 
tion.    It   would   be   strange   if  a   year  should  pass   without  a  great 
November  show  in  or  near  London ;  and  as  in  former   seasons   the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden  at  Kensington,  the  Crystal  Palace,  or 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  have  been  the  scenes  of  floral  festivity, 
so  this  season  the  ancient  Guildhall  of  the   City  of  London  was  the 
favoured  spot,  and  the  undertaking  was  crowned  by  a  more  complete 
success  than  ever  attended  a  great  November  show  before.     As  for  the 
Horticultural  Society,  it  has  long  ceased  to  command  the  essentials  of 
success  in  exhibitions.     The  last  of  its  chrysanthemum  shows  afforded 
entertainment  to  a  few  dozen  persons  who  visited  it,  by  the  ludicrous 
spectacle  presented  by  one  exhibitor  standing  alone  in  his  glory,  for  the 
only  plants  shown  on  the  occasion  were  those  sent  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  the 
vol.  vni. — yo.  xii.  n 
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Brunswick  Nursery,  Stoke  Newington.  At  the  Crystal  Palace,  chry- 
santhemum shows  have  never  answered  commercially,  and  the  directors 
have  wisely  given  them  up.  The  exhibitions  at  the  Agricultural  Hall 
were  nearly  successful,  but  not  quite.  The  place  is  too  large,  too 
cold,  too  wild  and  grim  in  character  to  be  fit  for  a  chrysanthemum 
exhibition ;  for  at  this  dull  time  of  year  the  public  have  no  appetite 
for  entertainments,  unless  they  are  presented  in  bright,  light,  and 
comparatively  comfortable  chambers.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of 
the  United  Horticultural  Society  to  exemplify  the  possibility  of  making 
a  November  show  thoroughly  attractive  and  successful,  both  in  a 
strictly  horticultural  and  a  commercial  sense.  Surely  there  has  never 
been  a  more  beautiful  spectacle  than  was  presented  to  the  public  by 
the  Guildhall,  on  the  evenings  of  November  14  and  15,  when  this 
Society  held  its  splendid  exhibition  there.  That  it  was  appreciated,  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  during  the  days  of  exhibition  it  was  visited 
by  over  5000  persons.  That  the  exhibition  comprised  tree  ferns, 
orchids,  gourds,  fruits,  and  miscellaneous  productions,  in  addition  to 
chrysanthemums,  detracts  nothing  from  the  importance  of  the  last- 
named  subjects.  We  have  always  advocated  the  adoption  of  a  broad 
basis  for  November  exhibitions.  Let  the  chrysanthemum  have  the 
high  place  it  deserves,  and  give  it  such  prominence  that  it  will  be  the 
principal  element  in  the  display,  but  provide  compensation  for  its 
want  of  grace  by  introducing  subjects  which  add  variety  and  give  relief, 
and  by  contrast  render  the  chrysanthemums  more  beautiful  than  if 
seen  and  judged  alone.  Of  all  the  suburban  societies,  that  at  Brixton 
Hill  has  carried  this  idea  into  effect  most  completely  and  satisfactorily, 
and  the  shows  there  have  always  been  models  for  the  rest. 

The  several  "  homes  "  of  the  chrysanthemum  have  this  year  been 
sufficiently  lively  with  exhibitions.  The  Stoke  Newington  Society, 
which  is  the  oldest  of  all,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  compelled  to  hold 
its  exhibition  in  a  dark  school-room,  where  it  was  impossible  to  appre- 
ciate  the  many  beautiful  examples  of  skill  and  taste  that  were  presented. 
This  benighted  spot  appears,  indeed,  to  be  singularly  deficient  of  public 
spirit,  for  though  a  wealthy  district,  and  making  some  pretensions  to 
activity  in  intellectual,  and  religious,  and  scientific  matters,  it  has  never 
had  any  better  place  for  public  assemblies  than  the  filthy  barn  which 
bore  the  name  of  "Manor  Booms,"  and  which  has  happily  been  swept 
away,  or  some  two  or  three  dark  and  fusty  school-rooms,  where  children 
are  half  poisoned  while  being  taught,  and  where,  if  an  exhibition  or 
public  assembly  takes  place,  all  the  parties  concerned  feel  that  the  little 
candle  they  have  lighted  is  most  ignominiously  placed  under  a  bushel. 
However,  the  Stoke  Newington  growers  came  out  in  full  force  at  the 
Guildhall  show,  aud  their  productions  were  seen  and  admired,  and  they 
had  some  compensation  for  their  troubles,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
"were  assisting  a  most  praiseworthy  undertaking. 

The  South  Es?ex  Society  has  made  the  finest  show  of  specimens  this 
year  of  any.  We  congratulate  the  South  Essex  growers  on  their 
success,  and  trust  the  example  they  have  set  may  be  profitable  to 
many.  At  Brixton,  too,  superb  specimens  were  shown,  and  with  them 
many  first-class  subjects  from  the  stoves  and  greenhouses  of  the  district. 
Yery  satisfactory,  too,  was  the  exhibition  by  the  North- wrestern  amateurs, 
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who  have  attained  a  very  perfect  mastery  of  the  flower,  and  were 
enabled  thereby  to  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  public  by 
means  of  a  beautiful  exhibition.  In  only  one  district  has  there  been 
any  apparent  falling  off,  and  that  occurred  at  the  Horns,  Kennington, 
where  the  exhibition  by  the  South  London  Society  was  certainly  many 
degrees  less  meritorious  than  in  former  years.  The  transpontine 
devotees  must  wake  up  and  put  their  house  in  order.  They  have  around 
them  a  great  public  in  need  of  the  recreation  that  a  chrysanthemum 
show  affords,  and  as  a  matter  of  public  duty  they  must  bestir  them- 
selves. 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  upon  chrysanthemums  out  of  doors.  The 
exhibitions  at  the  Temple  Gardens  have  been  very  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering the  trying  nature  of  the  season.  Mr.  Broome  has  improved 
his  display  considerably  by  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  "plunging  system," 
and  the  result  is  that  he  has  had  a  good  bedding  display,  as  well  as  the 
\isual  fine  exhibition  border  under  canvas.  The  following  first-class 
varieties  have  been  exceedingly  good  this  season  under  border  culture, 
and  they  were  noted  in  Mr.  Broome's  lot  as  the  most  effective: — Nil 
Desperandum,  Sparkler,  Lady  Slade,  Aurea  multiflora,  Attraction, 
Sir  G.  Bowyer,  Little  Harry,  Golden  Aurea,  Lady  Hardinge,  Vesta, 
White  Globe,  General  Hardinge,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Hercules,  Pelagia, 
Ranuncula,  Prince  of  Wales,  Edwin  Landseer,  King  of  Denmark,  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  White  Queen  (Golden  Queen  is  worthless,  but  all  other 
varieties  of  the  Queen  are  good),  St.  Patrick,  Progue,  Garibaldi,  Venus, 
Iago,  Lord  Palmerston,  Themis,  Mr.  Murray,  Alma,  Prince  Albert, 
Chevalier  Domage,  Christine.  In  Mr.  Dale's  display  in  the  Middle 
Temple  Gardens,  the  following  pompones  are  the  most  effective,  both 
because  of  their  fine  colours,  and  because  they  bloom  with  certainty  : — 
Adonis,  Salamon,  Drin  Drin,  Gen.  Canrober't,  Miss  Talfourd,  Lillipu- 
putian,  Aurora  Borealis,  Helene,  'Duruflet,  White  Trevenna,  Gerbe 
d'Or,  Mr.  Astie,  Andromeda,  Cedo  Nulli,  Shirley  Hibberd,  Mrs.  Dix, 
Brilliant. 

In  our  travels  and  visits  of  late  we  have  taken  note  of  all  the  good 
things  new  and  old.  In  the  class  of  large  flowering  incurved  varieties 
of  chrysanthemums  there  has  been  immense  progress  made  of  late 
years.  Prince  Alfred,  Venus,  Golden  Ball,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Dr. 
Brock,  Lady  Hardinge,  and  some  others  of  the  newer  kinds,  are  almost 
as  far  in  advance  of  the  favourites  of  ten  years  ago,  as  those  were  in 
advance  of  the  wild  starry  flowers  which  the  chrysanthemum  produced 
when  first  introduced  to  this  country.  That  these  newest  kinds  take 
the  lead  at  exhibitions  is  the  best  proof  possible  that  they  surpass 
others  that  held  good  places  until  their  advent ;  it  is  a  proof,  in  fact, 
that  our  boast  of  advancement  has  a  basis  of  fact.  Magnificent  indeed 
are  well-bloomed  examples  of  the  favourite  varieties  of  the  incurved 
class  ;  there  is  no  florists'  flower  that  can  eclipse  them  in  beauty,  and 
there  are  none  that  approach  nearer  to  the  standard  of  perfection. 

According  to  custom,  we  here  append  a  few  notes  on  the  new 
varieties  of  the  present  season,  as  they  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time 
at  Mr.  Salter's  nursery,  William  Street,  Hammersmith. 

Gloria  Ifundi,  a  seedling  from  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  surpassing 
it  in  quality  and  petal.     Probably  it  will  not  surpass  its  parent  in 
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effectiveness,  as  it  is  of  less  size  ;  it  is,  however,  of  the  highest  quality, 
and  is  sure  to  become  a  favourite. 

Crimson  Velvet,  a  remarkable  advance  in  point  of  colour,  as  it  quite 
surpasses  that  glorious  variety  Julia  Lagravere.  For  conservatory  and 
specimen  purposes  this  will  be  invaluable. 

Titania,  yellow,  with  rose  stripes  ;  a  pretty,  but  not  an  exhibition 
flower. 

Undine,  pearly  white,  tinted  with  rose. 

Fulgidum,  a  fine  incurved  flower,  brilliant  red,  turning  over  bright 
yellow.  If  this  fulfils  its  promise,  it  will  assist  materially  in  lighting 
iip  stands  of  cut  blooms,  and  do  them  no  discredit  in  their  present 
magnificence  of  form. 

Empress  Eugenie,  peach  colour,  with  a  delicate  silvery  shade  ;  a  fine 
large,  bold  flower. 

Paradox,  a  large  pale  yellow  conservatory  flower  of  average  good 
quality.  When  in  bud  it  is  most  curious,  having  then  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  nut  than  a  flower,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  its  name. 

Golden  Beverley,  equal  to  the  parent  in  form,  colour  pure  rich  gold. 

Golden  Dr.  Brock,  equal  to  the  parent  in  size  and  form,  colour  pale 
canary  yellow.  S.  H. 


A  SELECTION  OF  ROSES. 


THE   BEST   HYBKII)    PEBI'ETUALS    IN 
COLOUBS. 

Very  dark  :  maroon,  purple,  and 
deep  crimson. — Alfred  de  Rougemont, 
Claude  Million,  Deuil  de  Prince 
Albert,  Due  de  Cazes,  Eugene  Ver- 
dier,  Jean  Bart,  Lord  Clyde,  Mare- 
chal  Suchet  (Guillot  fils),  Pierre 
Notting,  Prince  Canaille  de  Rohan, 
Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour  (Margot- 
tin),  Vicomte  Vigier,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Monte  Christo. 

Crimson,  scarlet,  and  red. — Al- 
Dhonse  Damaizin,  Baron  Adolphe  de 
Rothschild,  Baronne  Hallez,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Due  de  Rohan,  Francois 
Lacharme,  Eugene  Bourcier,  General 
Jacqueminot,  General  Washington, 
Gloire  de  Santhenay,  King's  Acre,  La 
Brilliante,  Le  Rhone,  Lord  Macaulay 
(sometimes  very  dark),  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  Madame  Julie  Duran, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mareckal 
Vaillant,  Maurice  Bernardin,  Olivier 
Delhomme,  Paul  de  la  Meilleray, 
Professor  Koch,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Triomphe  de  Caen, 
"Vainquer  de  Goliath,  Wm.  Paul, 
Wm.    Pfitzer,     Sir     Rowland    Hill 


(Wm.    Wood   and  Son,   Maresfield), 
a  fine  garden  variety. 

Light  crimson,  cerise,  and  deep 
rose. — Beauty  of  Waltham,  Colonel 
Cambriels,  Gabriel  de  Peyronny, 
Gloire  de  Vitry,  Jean  Goujon,  John 
Hopper,  Jules  Margottin,  La  Esme- 
ralda, Lord  Palmerston,  Madame 
Boutin, Madame  Clemence  Joigneaux, 
Madame  Caiilat,  Madame  de  Cam- 
baceres,  Madame  Domage,  Madame 
Furtado,  Victor  Verdier. 

Light  rose  and  pink. — Alpaide  de 
Rotalier,  Anna  Alexieff,  Anna  de 
Diesbacb,  Auguste  Mie,  Baronne 
Prevost,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Clement 
Marot,  Comte  de  Nanteuil,  Comtesse 
Chabrilland,  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  La 
Duchesse  de  Morny,  La  Reine  (does 
not  open  well  in  all  situations),  Lselia 
or  Louise  Peyronny,  Lafontaine, 
Madame  Boll,  Madame  Eugene  Ver- 
cier,  MadatneKnorr,  Prince  Imperial, 
Sophie  Coquerelle,  Wm.  Griffiths. 

Flesh,  blush,  and  tinted  white. — 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  Madame  Free- 
man, Madame  Vidot,  Mdlle.  Bon- 
naire,  Mrs.  Rivers,  Sceur  des  Anges, 
Virginal. 
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BOUEBON   PERPETUALS. 

Baron  Gonella,  bronzy  rose ; 
Baron  de  Noirmont,  bright  rose  ; 
Catherine  Guillot,  lilac  rose  ;  Emo- 
tion, tinted  white  ;  Louise  Margottin, 
pink ;  Louise  Odier,  the  type  of  the 
class,  though  now  somewhat  2}ass^'> 
bright  rose  ;  Mdlle.  Emain,  white  ; 
Model e  de  Perfection,  rosy  pink  ; 
Bev.  Bf .  Dombrain,  bright  carmine,  a 
very  fine  new  rose. 

BOURBONS. 

Very  dark. — Dr.  Leprestre,  La 
Quintinie  (only  suitable  for  pot  cul* 
ture),  Bevcil,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
crimson  and  red ;  Aurore  du  Guide, 
Omar  Pacha,  Prince  Albert  (Paul), 
Dupetit  Thouars. 

Rose  and  pink. — Empresse  Eu- 
genie, Paxton,  Justine,  Vicomte  de 
Cussv. 

Tinted  white. — Comtesse  de  Bar- 
bantanne,  Madame  Angelina,  Souve- 
nir de  la  Malmaison. 

HYBRID    NOISETTES. 

Louise  Darzins,  Madame  Alfred 
de  Bougeinont,  white ;  Pavilion  de 
Pregny,  inside  of  the  petals  bright 
rose,  purplish  in  the  autumn,  reverse 
of  petals  quite  white,  very  pretty  and 
free  flowering. 

NOISETTES. 

America,  Celine  Forestier  (or 
"Lysias"  really),  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Eellenberg  (for  garden  work),  Jaune 
Desprez  (tender),  Lamarque,  Nar- 
cisse,  Ophirie,  Triomphe  de  Bennes, 
Mareschal  Niei,  yellow. 

CHINA. 

Cramoisie  Superieure  and  Fabvier, 
crimson  (for  beds)  ;  Common  China, 
rose ;  Margottin,  dark  crimson ; 
Mrs.  Bosanquet,  flesh. 

TEAS. 

Comte  de  Paris,  pale  blush  ;  De- 
voniensis,  tinted  white  ;  Due  de  Ma- 
genta, rosy  salmon  ;  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
salmon  and  bufF,  sometimes  deep 
yellow  centre ;  Louise  de  Savoie, 
pale  yellow  ;  Madame  Bravy,  French 
white ;  Madame  Sertot  and  Alba 
rosea  are  very  similar  to  this  rose  ; 
Melanie  Wilier moz,  tinted  white  ; 
Moiret,  rosy  fawn  ;  Niphetos,  white  ; 
Souvenir   d'Elise,  white,  tinted   cen- 


tre ;  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  deep  rose ; 
President,  pale  rose  and  salmon ; 
Vicomtesse  de  Cazes,  orange  yellow  ; 
Madame  Falcot,  apricot. 

BEST   NEW   ROSES    OF    1865. 

H.  P.'s,  Achille  Gonod,  bright 
carmine  red ;  Charles  Margottin, 
brilliant  carmine  ;  Dr.  Andry,  deep 
rich  crimson  ;  Duke  of  Wellington, 
bright  crimson  ;  Duchesse  de  Caylus, 
brilliant  carmine  ;  Duchesse  de  Me- 
dina Coeli,  blood  red;  Madame 
Amelie  Halphen,  bright  carmine 
rose  ;  Madame  Moreau,  deep  shaded 
crimson  ;  Bushton  Badclyffe,  deep 
rose  ;  Marguerite  de  St.  Arnaud,  pale 
rose  ;  Xavier  Olibo,  very  dark  shaded 
scarlet;  King's  Acre  (Cranston), 
crimson.  Tea  (query  noisette  ?), 
Marechal  Niel,  yellow  ;  B.  Bev.  H. 
Dombrain,  carmine. 

THE   NEW    ROSES   FOR   I860. 

Mr.  William  Paul,  of  Waltham 
Cross,  has :  H.  P.'s,  Black  Prince, 
dark  crimson,  shaded  black ;  Dr. 
Lindley,  crimson,  black  centre  ;  Glo- 
bosa,  dark  bright  crimson,  petals 
closing  over  at  top  ;  Lady  Suffield, 
purplish  crimson. 

Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt :  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  pale  rose. 

THE    BEST  YELLOW   ROSES. 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  often  as  yellow  as 
Elize  Sauvage  ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  Elize 
Sauvage,  La  Boule  d'Or  and  Madame 
William  (under  glass),  Celine  Fores- 
tier  and  Triomphe  de  Bennes  (out  of 
doors  in  good  climates  only),  Mare- 
chal  JSTiel  (not  yet  proved  in  the  open 
air),  Madame  Falcot,  orange  yellow  ; 
Vicomtesse  Decazes  (requires  shelter 
in  winter),  Smith's  yellow  noisette 
(fine  under  glass  only). 

A   FEW    EFFECTIVE   NEW   CLIMBERS 
OR   PILLAR   ROSES. 

H.  P.'s,  Mdlle.  Betsy  Haiman, 
light  crimson ;  Madame  Louise  Cori- 
que,  crimson  ;  Bed  Bover  (William 
Paul),  vivid  crimson  or  scarlet;  Glory 
of  Waltham  (William  Paul),  vivid 
crimson;  Teas,  climbing Devoniensis, 
tinted  white  ;  Homere,  rose. 

FIFTY    OF   THE   FINEST   ROSES    FOR 
SUBURBAN    LOCALITIES. 

Hybrid  Perpetuate. — Alfred  de 
Bougemont,    Anna    Alexieff,   Baron 
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Alfred  de  Rothschild,  Baronne  Pre- 
vost,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Caroline 
de  Sansal,  Centifolia  Rosea,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Colonel  Cambriels,  Comte 
de  Nanteuil,  Comtesse  Chabrilland, 
Due  de  Rohan,  Duchesse  de  Moray, 
Duchesse  d'Orleans,  Francois  Lac- 
harme,  General  Jacqueminot,  Gloire 
de  Santhenay,  Jean  Bart,  Jean  Gou- 
jon,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Margottin, 
Lafontaine,  Le  Rhone,  Louise  Dar- 
zins,  Louise  Peyronny,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  Madame  de  Camba- 
ceres,  Madame  Domage,  Madame 
Clemence     Joigneaux,  Mrs.   Rivers, 


Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Monsieur 
Montigny,  Paul  de  la  Meilleray, 
Pavilion  de  Pregny,  Prince  C.  de 
Rohan,  Princess  of  Wales,  Senateur 
Vaisse,  Souvenir  de  Leveson  Gower, 
Souvenir  de  Comte  Cavour  (Margot- 
tins),  Triomphe  de  Caen,  Vicomte 
Vigier,  Victor  Verdier. 

Bourbons. — Baron  Gonella,  Cathe- 
rine Guillot,  Rev.  H.  Dombrain, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Chinas.  —  Mrs.     Bosanquet,    T. 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame  Falcot. 
Homerton.  W.  D.  Peiob. 


THE  GUILDHALL  FRUIT  AND  FLOWER  SHOW. 


The  United  Horticultural  Society 
has  wound  up  its  first  year  in  a  bril- 
liant manner  by  means  of  a  grand 
exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  and 
fruits,  which  took  place  in  the  Guild- 
hall of  the  City  of  London  on  the 
14th  and  15th  of  November.  The 
Corporation  generously  granted  the 
use  of  the  hall  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  Lord  Mayor,  accompanied  by  the 
Lady  Mayoress,  and  the  Sheriffs  and 
their  ladies,  and  attended  by  the  mace- 
bearer  and  sword-bearer,  opened  the 
show  in  state.  The  attendance  on 
both  days  was  so  great  that  the  hall 
was  densely  crowded  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  exhibition.  As  the  whole 
of  the  surplus  moneys  in  the  posses- 
sion of  this  society  are  required  by 
the  rules  to  be  handed  over  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  the  benevolent  fund, 
the  success  of  the  exhibition  at  Guild- 
hall is  especially  gratifying. 

The  exhibition  comprised  a  variety 
of  subjects,  and  amongst  them  fine 
foliaged  plants  occupied  an  important 
place.  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  sent  a 
collection  of  tree  ferns,  which  were 
placed  around  the  hall  at  intervals, 
and  produced  a  grand  effect.  Mr. 
B.  S.  Williams,  of  Holloway;  Mr. 
Prestoe,  of  Victoria  Park  ;  Mr.  Bull, 
of  Chelsea ;  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson, 
of  St.  John's  Wood  ;  William  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  the  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  others,  contributed  magni- 


ficent collections  of  palms,  ferns, 
orchids,  and  various  rare  and  beauti- 
ful plants  of  a  costly  description. 
Conspicuous  amongst  miscellaneous 
objects  were  the  following  : — Produc- 
tions in  artificial  stone  by  Messrs. 
Rosher  and  Co.  ;  ground  vineries  by 
Mr.  Wells ;  mowing-machines  and 
other  implements,  from  Messrs. 
Green ;  a  beautiful  collection  of  fern 
cases,  filled  with  ferns,  from  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Sugden  ;  and  a  similar  col- 
lection from  Messrs.  Carter  and  Co.  ; 
a  great  collection  of  gourds,  and  a 
collection  of  ornamental  grasses  from 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  ;  a  remark- 
able collection  of  gourds,  one  thousand 
in  number,  from  Mr.  Young,  gardener 
to  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Highgate ;  a 
collection  of  thirty  varieties  of  ivies, 
from  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  from 
the  same  a  collection  of  sixty-four 
varieties  of  potatoes.  Mr.  Howard, 
gardener  to  J.  Brande,  Esq.,  showed 
some  bouquets  of  such  exquisite  con- 
struction that  they  were  surrounded 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  show 
by  crowds  of  admirers. 

Cheysanthemums  were  shown  in 
plenty  ;  cut  blooms  were  tolerably 
numerous,  and  occupied  portions  of 
the  central  tables.  Anemone-flowered 
sorts  were  shown  by  Messrs.  James, 
George,  Forsyth,  Rowe,  Howe,  and 
Cox.  Among  them  were  Queen 
Marguerite,  Empress,  Gluck,  George 
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Sand,  Fleurde  Marie, Louis  Bonamy, 
Mrs.  Pe tiers,  Princess  Marguerite, 
Madame  Godereau,  St.  Margaret, 
Prince  of  Anemones,  Marguerite  de 
Wildemar,  and  Antonius,  the  last  a 
very  handsome  yellow  variety. 

Large-flowered  varieties  came  from 
Messrs.  Forsyth,  James,  Morgan, 
Wheldal,  Delvalle,  liowe,  Howe, 
Drain,  Parker,  Slade,  Ward,  Mox- 
ham,  and  Heale.  Among  the  different 
kinds  were  beautiful  blooms  of  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  which  still  stands  at  the 
head  of  bright  yellows  ;  White  Globe, 
large  and  fine  ;  Beverley,  Empress  of 
India,  Prince,  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
Venus,  Sam  Weller,  Mr.  Brunlees, 
Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  General  Slade, 
Prince  Alfred,  Pio  INono,  Beauty, 
Novelty,  Nil  Desperandum,  Anto- 
nelli,  General  Bainbrigge,Lady  Hard- 
ing, Doctor  Brock,  Robert  James, 
Nonpareil,  Orange  Perfection,  St. 
Patrick,  Marechal  Duroc,  Golden 
Ball,  Lady  St.  Clair,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Pearl,  King  of  Denmark,  The- 
mis, Plutus,  Mrs.  Holborn,  Golden 
Eagle,  Abb6  Passaglia,  Cherub,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Anaxo,  Hercules,  Madame  Lebois, 
Imogene,  Eve,  Princess  Louis  of 
Hesse,  Lucidum,  Mrs.  Haliburton, 
Dr.  Maclean,  Little  Harry,  Lord 
Ranelagh,  and  Donald  Beaton. 

Plants  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Forsyth, 
Rowe,  George,  Crute,  and  Delvalle. 
These  were  all  highly  interesting  ex- 
hibitions, the  plants  being  both  well 
grown  and.  flowered.  Among  them 
were  some  cleverly-managed  stand- 
ards, both  of  large  and  small-flowered 
varieties,  the  skilful  introduction  of 
which  into  the  different  collections 
served  to  break  up  that  uniformity  of 


appearance  in   them  of  which  some 
have  been  heard  to  complain. 

Fruit  was  an  important  feature 
of  the  show.  Messrs.  Page,  Howard, 
Young,  and  Sparrow  exhibited  pine- 
apples of  fine  quality,  the  first-named 
rearing  a  smooth-leaved  Cayenne, 
weighing  ten  pounds.  Messrs.  Lane 
and  Son  put  up  grand  bunches  of 
Barbarossa  grapes,  and  fine  samples 
of  other  grapes  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Tillery  and  others.  There  were 
several  long  tables  filled  with  apples 
and  pears.  Principal  among  the  ex- 
hibitors of  these  were  Messrs.  Newton, 
K  bodes,  Turner,  Parsons,  Williams, 
Mclndoe,  Richbill.  Watson,  Keller, 
Baker,  August,  Beasley,  and  Morti- 
more.  Among  the  table  varieties  of 
apples  were  good  fruit  of  Fearn's 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Golden 
Reinette,  Wadhurst  Pippin, Downton, 
Scarlet  and  Braddick's  Nonpareils, 
Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  Holland 
Pippin,  Sam  Young,  Margil,  Cornish 
Gillifiower,  Court  of  Wick,  Court 
Pendu  Plat,  Adams's  Pearmain,  and 
King  of  Pippins.  Kitchen  sorts 
comprised,  among  others,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Reinette  du  Canada,  Alfris- 
ton,  Gloria  Mundi,  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  Wellington. 

Among  the  dessert  pears  were 
highly-coloured  fruit  of  Forelle  or 
Trout  Pear,  Beurre  Diel,  Glou  Mor- 
ceau,  Easter  Beurre,  Van  Mons  Leon 
le  Clerc,  Beurre  Ranee,  Swan's  Egg, 
Duchess  d'Angouleme,  Knight's  Mon- 
arch, Urbaniste,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
and  Chaumontel.  Among  varieties 
for  culinary  purposes  were  Catillac 
and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  Other 
fruit  consisted  of  Quinces,  Medlars, 
and  Cox's  Late  Red  and  Blue  Im- 
peratrice  Plums. 


ORNAMENTAL  GRASSES. 


I  have  long  been  waiting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  word  about  orna- 
mental grasse*,  in  order  to  bring  up 
the  notes  on  the  subject,  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  as  during  the  past  few 
years  several  fine  grasses  have  been 
'introduced  to  cultivation,  and  it  has 


been  one  of  my  hobbies  to  grow  and 
prove  all  I  could  lay  hands  on.  In 
former  papers  on  this  subject,  various 
beautiful  grasses  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  some  advices  have  been 
offered  on  the  best  modes  of  cultivat- 
ing them.  I  should  like  now  to  super- 
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sede  all  I  have  said  in  favour  of  the 
cultivation  of  these  graceful  plants 
by  words  of  more  energetic  praise 
than  heretofore,  for  the  more  I  see  of 
grasses  the  more  I  love  them,  and  the 
more  I  become  convinced  that  if 
amateur  gardeners  would  take  them 
up  in  earnest,  some  very  novel  and 
satisfactory  effects  would  be  produced 
in  their  villa  gardening.  When  talk- 
ing about  tameness  and  sameness  a 
few  months  ago,  I  said  nothing  about 
the  grasses;  but  just  consider  for  a 
moment,  dear  friends,  how  such  grand 
subjects  as  the  Pampas  gras.',  Arundo 
donax,  Elymus  glauca,  and  Arundo 
conspicua  would  furnish  means  of 
breaking  through  the  monotony  that 
has  threatened  to  paralyze  art  in  villa 
gardening.  But  I  forgot,  pardon  me, 
that  some  of  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  these  subjects,  and  that  it  is  my 
business  at  this  moment  to  direct  your 
attention  to  them  and  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  practical  part  of  their 
cultivation  and  ornamental  uses. 

As  to  the  general  case  of  the  use 
of  grasses,  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
place  for  a  collection  is  the  fernery, 
where,  amongst  masses  of  rock,  tree 
stumps,  and  half-wild  scenes,  and 
especially  near  water,  ornamental 
grasses  have  almost  bewitching 
beauty  ;  indeed,  there  are  but  few 
that  look  well  on  level  ground,  except 
it  be  in  a  botanical  garden,  where 
people  will  take  the  pains  to  examine 
and  compare  them,  and  then  indeed 
their  beauties  are  seen  and  appre- 
ciated under  any  circumstances.  Bat 
a  private  garden  should  have  none  of 
the  hard  features  of  a  botanic  garden; 
we  wantonly  beautiful  plants,  and  we 
want  them  in  positions  to  which  by 
their  character  they  are  adapted.  In 
botanic  gardens  they  want  all  the 
species  they  can  clutch  at,  irrespective 
of  their  beauty,  and  only  botanists 
care  to  explore  such  collections. 
Many  a  time  have  I  wandered  about 
in  the  herbaceous  ground  at  the 
Hoyal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Regent's 
Park,  in  the  company  of  my  dear 
friend,  Mr.  William  Robinson,  the 
head  of  that  department  there,  and 
have  felt  how  the  peculiar  colours  and 
characters  of  the  best  grasses  are  all 
but  lost  in  the  very  methodical  way 


in  which  they  are  planted.  In  my 
garden  Elymus glaucais  a  magnificent 
object  on  the  top  of  a  bank  in  the 
fern3ry,  and  in  various  nooks  about 
the  same  place  where  tufts  of  it  are 
growing  vigorously;  but  at  the  Bota- 
nic Garden  it  has  quite  a  common- 
place character  standing  with  others 
in  a  flat  bed,  and  associated  with  too 
many  other  grasses  to  bring  out  its 
beauty  fairly.  To  plant  many  kinds 
of  grasses  together  is  a  mistake.  The 
result  is  monotony — in  other  words, 
tameness  and  sameness.  Mix  the 
grasses  with  ferns,  shrubs,  and  large- 
leaved  herbaceous  plants,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  place  them  above 
the  general  level,  as  on  the  shelves  of 
rockeries,  or  banks,  or  bastions,  and 
you  find  in  their  characters  beauties 
never  seen  before  ;  they  afford  de- 
lights you  never  expected,  and  which 
you  never  can  describe. 

Pampas  grass. — The  queen  of  the 
ornamental  grasses,  the  giant  pam- 
pas, Gynerium  argenteum,  must  have 
first  place  in  the  remarks  to  be  made 
on  ornamental  species.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  grasses  that  may  be  planted 
anywhere  without  impropriety.  It  is 
a  fine  subject  for  the  decoration  of  a 
lawn,  but  is  far  more  glorious  when 
lifted  up  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and 
ferns,  with  which  its  graceful  out- 
lines harmonize  most  delightfully. 
Some  two  or  three  papers  on  this 
noble  grass  will  be  found  in  past  issues 
of  the  Floral  Wokld,  and  as  this 
work  never  repeats  itself,  I  must  ask 
our  readers  to  refer  back  for  informa- 
tion on  its  history  and  cultivation 
generally.  I  want  to  say  here,  how- 
ever, having  had  about  ten  years'  ex- 
perience in  its  cultivation,  that  a 
damp  position  is  death  to  it  in  winter. 
Give  it  a  dry  position,  and  it  will  live 
through  the  severest  frost,  and  to 
make  amends  give  plenty  of  water 
and  liquid  manure  while  it  is  grow- 
ing— say  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  August.  Also  that  the 
female  form,  which  is  scarce,  is  the 
most  beautiful,  and  when  in  flower, 
lasts  the  longest.  Also  that  a  plant 
may  be  divided  ad  lib.  provided  each 
separate  stolon  has  a  few  root-fibres 
attached,  and  the  best  time  to  do  it  is 
after  it  has  begun  to  grow  in  spring,. 
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arid  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  pot  all 
the  pieces  separately  in  small  pots  in 
very  sandy  soil,  and  when  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots  to  plant  them  out  in 
the  open  ground.  I  found  only  one 
female  plant  among  hundreds  at  Bat- 
tersea  Park  last  year,  and  I  begged  of 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  able  manager  there, 
to  break  it  up  and  improve  his  collec- 
tion thereby,  and  he  promised  he 
would  do  it.     We  shall  see. 

Elymus  Arenarius  glauceseens  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  use- 
ful of  all  the  ornamental  grasses. 
It  is  a  weed  on  the  east  coast 
of  Britain,  between  Berwick  and 
Newcastle  (perhaps  elsewhere),  and  is 
nevertheless  almost  unknown  in  gar- 
dens. I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
supplying  plants  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Gibson  aforesaid,  and  to  Mr.  Prestoe 
of  Victoria  Park,  and  the  public  are 
likely  therefore  to  see  much  of  it 
in  time  to  come.  It  grows  two  feet 
high,  and  is  rather  stiff  in  habit,  yet 
not  wanting  in  true  grassy  grace.  It 
has  a  bold,  robust  habit,  and  one  of 
its  chief  beauties  is  its  peculiar 
greyish  blue  colour — that  is  to  say,  it 
is  decidedly  glaucous.  I  had  my 
first  plant  of  it  eleven  years  ago, 
from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  Victoria 
Nursery,  Holloway,  who,  as  the  trade 
term  it,  first  "  sent  it  out,"  but  when 
on  my  way  to  the  Edinburgh  Fruit 
Show,  in  company  with  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Laing,  Mr.  Bester,  and  other 
"  great  horticulturists,"  we  all  shouted 
with  joy  to  see  it  growing  in  thickets 
on  the  bold  coast  line  after  we  passed 
Berwick-on-Tweed.  You  know,  per- 
haps, that  in  Iceland  and  elsewhere 
in  hyperborean  regions  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cereals,  and  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  bread.  I  never 
saw  it  fruit  until  I  grew  it  in  pots, 
and  so  compelled  it  to  become  fertile. 
Then  it  produced  fine  spikes  of  fruit 
like  barley,  and  I  got  good  specimens 
for  my  herbarium.  It  spreads  fast, 
is  awfully  hardy  and  long  lived,  pre- 
fers a  poor,  sandy  soil,  but  will  grow 
"  anywhere." 

Arundo  conspicua  is  a  new  grass, 
the  history  of  which  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with.  I  had  my  first  plant 
of  it  from  Mr.  Stafford,  nurseryman, 
of  Hyde,  near  Manchester.     In  habit 


it  resembles  the  pampas  grass,  but  it 
is  coarser — that  is  to  say,  the  leaves 
are  broader  ;  otherwise  the  growth  in 
the  same  rich  fountain-like  style.  It 
has  been  described  in  some  of  the 
journals,  by  those  wretched  writers 
who  guess  at  things,  as  tender,  but  it 
cannot  be  so,  as  my  plants  have  borne 
two  winters  at  Stoke  Newington  in  a 
most  exposed  position,  and  if  they 
will  stand  it  there,  I  think  them 
hardy  enough  for  the  northernmost 
parts  of  Norway.  And  here,  while  I 
think  of  it,  let  me  tell  you  how  I 
have  killed  a  whole  series  of  pampas 
grasses.  I  would  always  have  a 
pampas  growing  in  a  great  tree  root 
beside  my  summer-house,  and  nature 
always  insisted  on  its  dying  during 
winter.  Do  you  know  why  ?  I  will 
tell  you.  Where  it  stood,  there  was 
a  drip  all  winter  from  the  eaves 
of  the  house,  and  the  drip  killed  it. 
Learn  therefore,  as  I  do,  the  im- 
portance of  a  dry  position ;  I  am 
reminded  of  the  fact  because  I  lost 
one  of  my  first  plant  of  Arundo  con- 
spicua the  same  way.  Perhaps  I 
ought  here  to  say  that  I  never  begin 
growing  a  new  plant  with  one  spe- 
cimen only.  I  always  secure  two, 
either  by  dividing  the  original,  or  by 
cuttings,  etc.,  etc.  I  always  begin  the 
cultivation  by  multiplying ;  having 
then  two,  three,  or  more,  I  plant 
them,  pot  them,  etc.,  etc.,  as  may  be 
desirable,  and  wait  for  the  result. 
You  do  the  same,  and  your  horti- 
cultural experiments  will  be  tenfold 
more  delightful  than  by  the  risky 
method  of  dealing  with  one  example 
of  any  plant. 

Stipa  pennata  grows  superbly  on 
a  dry,  sandy  bank  in  a  part  of  my 
fernery.  What  grace,  what  delicacy, 
what  is  there  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom to  equal  it  for  fairy-like  ele- 
gance ?  Beware  !  In  the  seed  cata- 
logues you  will  see  that  seed  is  offered. 
True,  seed  is  offered.  Now  I  never 
could  get  a  seed  to  germinate.  I 
have  asked  hundreds  of  the  most 
expert  cultivators  about  it,  and  all 
agreed  except  one,  that  seed  was  no 
use  ;  "  nobody  could  get  it  up." 
That  one  was  of  course  a  madman, 
and  upon  my  word  I  forget  now  who 
it   was.      It  might  have    been  Mr. 
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Bester,  of  the  Vineyard  Nursery, 
Hammersmith,  but  I  will  not  sign  an 
affidavit  to  that  effect.  Did  you,  or 
anybody  you  ever  knew,  grow  this 
genus  from  seed?  I  should  like  to 
know,  and  if  you  say  yes,  I  pledge 
myself  not  to  call  you  madman. 


BEIZA  MAXIMA.. 

Arundo  donax  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est of  grasses  known.  I  planted  a 
bit  for  a  friend  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
small  lake,  and  its  growth  was  so 
grand  that  he  never  meets  me  but  he 
tells  me  what  a    benefactor  I   was. 


What  a  blessing  to  be  a  benefactor, 
and  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  Ha,  ha !  I 
stuck  a  bit  of  grass  in  his  mud,  and 
he  calls  me  benefactor.  If  you  want 
to  make  a  new  feature  on  the  terrace 
next  season,  get  a  dozen  or  more 
plants  of  the  variegated  Arundo 
donax,  and  plant  them  in  holes 
filled  with  peat ;  give  abundance 
of  water,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  tufts  will  proclaim  you  to  a 
whole  county — even  of  such  an 
absurdly  vast  county  as  York- 
shire— a  man  of  rare  taste  and 
judgment.  But  let  not  the  hope 
of  such  a  proclamation  nerve 
you  to  the  deed.  It  will  be  but 
vanity  after  all.  Grow  it  be- 
cause of  its  beauty,  and  sing  to 
yourself,  "A  thing  of  beauty  is 
a  joy  for  ever."  You  must  take 
up  tliis  grass  in  autumn,  and 
pot  it,  and  keep  in  rather  warm 
pit  or  greenhouse  all  winter,  or 
it  will  disappear. 

Erianthus  Ravenna  is  an 
almost  mythical  grass,  and  yet 
a  reality.  It  is  one  of  those  of 
which  seed  is  offered  at  per 
packet  to  too  confiding  pur- 
chasers, and  as  no  one  can  per- 
suade the  seed  to  grow,  it  begins 
to  be  doubtful  in  some  quarters 
if  such  a  grass  exists.  I  hope 
you  will  take  my  word  for  it, 
that  this  is  a  most  beautiful 
grass  of  large  growth,  requiring 
the  same  treatment  as  the  pam- 
pas, and  the  best  way  to  obtain 
it  is  to  buy  plants,  and  leave  the 
seeds  to  the  foolish  people  who 
are  not  readers  of  the  Floral 
World. 

Festucaovina  glaucct.  This  is 
usually  catalogued  as  "  Festuca 
glauca,"  but  as  it  is  a  variety  of 
ovina,  I  have  given  its  proper 
name.  It  should  never  be  grown 
from  seed,  as  it  does  not  come 
true.  It  is  of  neat,  tufty  habit, 
very  fine  in  texture,  and  a 
superb  glaucous  colour.  I  saw 
it  used  as  an  edging  in  Victoria  Park 
in  July  last,  and  its  appearance  was 
most  beautiful.  It  is,  however,  not 
so  gay  for  edging  purposes  as  Ceras- 
tium,  and  some  other  subjects  that 
are  in  high  favour.     It  will  grow  any- 
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where,  but  the  proper  place  for  it  is  a 
raised  bank  consisting  of  poor,  sandy 
soil.  The  roots  may  be  parted  at  any 
season  for  increase  of  stock  ;  perhaps 
the  best  time  would  be  during 
rainy  weather  in  August  and 
September. 

All  the  foregoing  should  be 
obtained  in  plants  in  preference 
to  seed.  Those  that  follow  may 
be  grown  from  seed  if  seed  can 
be  obtained  ;  I  name  only  such 
a9  are  of  the  highest  value  for 
their  beauty. 

Agrostis  nebulosa,  a  most 
elegant  grass,  having  stems  as 
fine  as  hairs,  and  fruit  panicles 
so  light  and  "  nebulous  "  that 
at  a  little  distance  a  patch  of 
this  grass  looks  like  a  patch  of 
vapour.  Some  seedsmen  send 
out  Potypogon  Monspeliensis, 
under  the  name  of  Agrostis 
nebulosa. 

Brii.1  maxima  is  the  most 
useful  of  the  quaking  grasses, 
but  all  the  Brizas  are  pretty. 
This  grass  is  much  used  for 
winter  bouquets,  and  is  inva- 
luable to  persons  engaged  in 
taxidermy,  on  account  of  its 
suitability  for  dressing  up  cases 
of  stuffed  birds,  etc. 

Chloris  radiata  is  a  very 
curious  grass,  the  flowering 
occurring  in  a  compound  spike 
which  consists  of  five  or  six 
separate  rays,  remotely  resem- 
bling long  Angers. 

Holcus  saccharatus  is  a  fine, 
bold,  handsome  grass,  which 
grows  rapidly  and  flowers  freely 
if  planted  out  early.  Three 
years  ago  I  had  from  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.,  of  High  Hol- 
born,  a  collection  of  about  thirty 
species  and  varieties  of  Holcus, 
and  the  result  was  a  truly 
grand  display  of  these  noble 
grasses. 

Maize  is  known  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  ornamental  grasses, 
yet  i'ew  amateur  gardeners  have  ever 
studied  its  history  and  physiology  as 
they  might  do.  How  few,  for  in- 
stance, have  observed  that  the  male 
blossoms  are  produced  in  the  form  of 
a  feathery  tuft,  as  fine  as  spun-glass 


at  the  summit  of  the  plant,  and  the 
female  flowers  appear  subsequently 
lower  down  at  various  points  on  the 
sides  of  the  stem.     Perhaps  it  may 


PANICXM   ITALICUM. 


be  right  to  mention  that  it  will 
always  ripen  its  fruit  in  this  country 
if  planted  out  early.  This,  and  the 
species  of  Holcus  ought  to  be  sown  in 
heat  at  the  end  of  March,  and  be 
planted  in  the  open  ground  about  the 
middle  of  May.  There  are  about 
twenty  beautiful  varieties  of  Indian 
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corn  or  maize,  and  they  are  all  worth 
growing  by  those  who  can  make  room 
ior  them. 

Lctgurus   ovatus,  a  favourite  with  j 
those  who  grow  grasses  for  bouquets.  I 
It  is  popularly  known  as  hare's-tail 
grass. 


SOEGHUM   BICOLOE. 

Pennisetum  longistyluvt,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  grasses  known. 

Panicum  Italicum  is  one  of  the 
best  of  a  beautiful  family.  P.  capil- 
lare  is  also  a  most  graceful  species. 
P.  Miliaceum  (common  millet)  is  also 
well  worth  a  place  in  any  garden.  In- 


deed   all    the    Panicums    are  worth 
growing.     So  also  is 

Setaria  Gernianica  and  Setaria 
macvocliceta,  the  last  being  a  thorough 
"  cat's  tail"  grass. 

Sorghum  birolor  is  a  stiff,  bold, 
massive  grass,  which  produces  abun- 
dance of  its  shiny  seeds,  and  may 
be  tossed  in  the  poultry  run  when 
done  with  in  the  garden.  It  will 
do  for  the  borders.  It  grows  three 
to  four  feet  high,  and  has  a 
character  quite  its  own. 

Eragrostis  elegans  cannot  be 
surpassed  for  elegance  when  in 
flower,  though  until  the  bloom 
appears  it  has  a  rather  coarse  ap- 
pearance. 

Milium  multijlorum  is  the  most 
elegant  of  this  elegant  family.  It 
is  invaluable  for  winter  bouquets  to 
mix  with  everlasting  flowers. 

Airopsis  pulchella,  a  little  gem 
for  pot  culture.  When  covered  with 
seeds  it  is  quite  a  curiosity. 

Hordeum  juhatum  is  the  pretty 
squirrel's-taii  grass,  a  good  com- 
panion to  Lagurus  ovatus. 

jEgilops  cyliitdrica,  a  stiff, 
quaint,  and  not  inelegant  grass, 
which  comes  in  well  for  bouquets. 
Lepturus  subulatus,  a  wiry  back- 
bone sort  of  grass  that  will  make 
anyone  laugh  who  see  it  for  the 
lirst  time. 

Promns  brizccformus,  a  minute 
grass  of  the  most  exquisitely 
graceful  construction.  It  is  a 
genuine  candidate  for  complete 
seclusion  in  fairyland ;  such  a 
sordid  world  as  this  does  not 
deserve  to  behold  its  beauty. 

I  could  name  you  fifty  more, 
but  these  are  the  creme  de  la  creme 
of  my  collection,  and  such  as  are 
likely  to  make  lovers  of  grasses 
of  all  who  grow  them.  Take  my 
word  for  it  that  you  cannot  find 
a  better  lot  if  you  search  gardens 
and  catalogues  for  the  rest  of  your 
life. 

A  word  about  the  growing.  All 
the  smaller  kinds  are  suited  for  pot 
culture,  and  are  of  the  highest  service 
for  embellishing  the  conservatory. 
The  best  way  to  grow  all  that  are 
raised  from  seed  is  to  sow  the  seed  in 
pots  filled  with  rich,  light,  sandy  soil 
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in  the  month  of  February  or  by  the 
middle  of  March  at  latest,  and  place 
them  in  a  gentle  heat.  When  the 
plants  are  up,  thin  out  the  tufts  and 
pot  a  lot  of  each,  setting  the  little 
plants  about  an  inch  apart  all  over. 
Such  kinds  as  sorghums,  etc.,  must  be 
potted  singly.  Grow  them  on  in 
frames,  giving  plenty  of  air,  till  the 
end  of  April ;  then  begin  to  plant 
them  out.  The  more  tender  kinds, 
such  as  Indian  corn,  ought  not  to  be 
planted  out  till  the  middle  of  May, 
and  they  require  a  rich  deep  soil,  and 
must  have  regular  watering  till  esta- 
lished.  If  this  is  too  much  trouble, 
sow  them  on   the  open   border  and 


about  rock  work  where  wanted,  the 
last  week  in  April,  and  take  your 
chance.  Most  of  them  will  flower  the 
same  season,  but  not  so  finely  as  from 
plants  got  forward  in  pots  by  early 
sowing.  The  seeds  of  Indian  corn 
should  be  sown  five  inches  deep  when 
sown  in  the  open  ground. 

To  preserve  grasses  for  winter  bou- 
quets it  is  necessary,  first,  to  cut  them 
when  just  coming  into  flower — that  i3 
to  say,  when  the  pollen  is  first  visible 
and  before  any  seeds  are  formed.  Dry 
them  by  sticking  the  stems  into  boxes 
of  sand,  and  put  them  away  where 
they  will  not  get  smothered  with  dust. 
Shibley  Hibbebd. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CURRANT. 


I  was  taught  to  prune  currant-trees 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  and  for  eigkt- 
and-twenty  years  have  followed  the 
directions  then  given  me  by  an  honest 
old  countryman,  who  used  also  to  teach 
me  how  to  coax  bees  into  a  hive  by 
first  rubbing  the  inside  with  penny- 
royal, lemon  thyme,  and  sweet  mar- 
joram, a  process  which  afterwards 
proved,  without  Dr.  Cumming'shelp, 
to  be  labour  thrown  away.  But  his 
mode  of  pruning  currant-trees  was 
right  for  that  day,  and  right  for  ever. 
The  currant  is  just  the  same  now  as 
it  was  then,  and  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue the  same  until  by  successive 
improvements  in  "  the  struggle  for 
existence"  it  changes  into  something 
too  good  "  for  human  nature's  daily 
food."  My  old  friend  said  to  me, 
"Look here,  lad ;  just  take  the  branch 
in  your  left  hand,  and,  mind  ye,  red 
and  white  currants  are  pruned  the 
same  way  :  well,  take  the  branch  in 
your  left  hand,  and  your  knife  so" 
(turning  the  blade  upwards),  "  in  the 
right ;  and  cut  the  shoot  away  so  as 
to  leave  only  two  or  three  joint3  from 
the  old  wood.  But  blacks  you  do 
another  way  :  you  take  the  branch  at 
the  tip,  and  cut  away  about  a  fourth 
part  of  it,  as  you  see  these  bear  all 
the  way  up  ;  but  reds  and  whites  only 
bear  on  the  old  wood,  or  very  close  to 
the  old  wood."     And  I  went  on  prun- 


ing them  as  thus  directed  without 
much  more  thought  about  the  matter, 
till  at  last  it  happened  that  my  father 
took  an  old  garden  in  which  there  was 
a  grand  plantation  of  currant-trees 
that  had  not  been  pruned  at  all  for 
about  ten  years.  What  a  remarkable 
sight  was  that  plantation  !  The  cur- 
rant-trees were  like  neglected  osiers, 
consisting  of  an  almost  impenetrable 
mass  of  long  rods  eight  to  ten  feet 
high,  which  all  the  summer  were 
beautifully  wreathed  with  the  suffo- 
cating growth  of  bearbine,  with  its 
elegant  leaves  and  lovely  snow-white 
flowers.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  neg- 
lect, they  bore  enormously  ;  and  when 
the  fruit  was  ripe,  the  glow  of  colour 
was  to  me  the  grandest  sight  I  had 
then  ever  seen  in  the  way  of  a  display. 
My  dad  often  said  that  to  clear  the 
ground  and  reduce  the  trees  to  decent 
proportions,  so  that  to  get  amongst 
them  would  not  be  like  assailing  a 
tropical  junglefor  thefirst  time,  would 
require  the  sacrifice  of  at  least  one 
year's  crop,  and  then  it  would  be  a 
poor  job,  for  the  bearbine  would  grow 
faster  than  we  could  kill  it.  I  got 
into  my  head  a  whim  for  attempting 
to  reform  the  plantation  ;  and  after 
quietly  persevering  for  months,  I  got 
permission  to  do  as  I  pleased.  Now, 
I  had  noticed  that  if  a  branch  of  a 
currant-tree  got  partly  broken,  so  as 
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to  hang  over  and  touch  the  ground,  it 
always  threw  out  roots  in  plenty,  like 
a  prostrate  bramble-cane;  and  I  had 
observed  also  that  if  a  currant-tree 
had  been  planted  too  deep,  it  never 
perished  through  the  removal  of  its 
roots  from  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, because  it  soon  made  a  fresh 
-wig  of  roots  from  the  old  stem  near 
the  surface.  So  in  the  autumn  I  made 
a  lot  of  cuttings,  using  wood  two  or 
three  years  old  for  the  purpose,  and 
making  them  into  miniature  trees  at 
once,  with  stems  a  foot  long,  and 
three  or  four  main  forks  cut  to  three 
or  four  inches.  These  I  put  in  at 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  the  next  season  they 
grew  with  almost  the  same  vigour 
as  if  they  had  been  plants  instead  of 
cuttings.  They  actually  bore  a  crop  ; 
and  dad  said,  when  he  saw  them,  that 
it  was  as  bad  as  making  a  child  carry 
a  baby  (which  he  always  thought  a 
cruel  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
parents),  and  that  I  ought  to  have 
nipped  out  every  bunch  of  bloom,  and 
not  have  allowed  a  single  berry  to  be 
formed  —  advice  which  experience 
soon  told  me  was  as  sound  as  my  old 
friend's  lesson  on  pruning.  All  I  did 
with  them  was  to  gather  the  few 
bunches  that  ripened,  and  allow  them 
to  grow  as  they  pleased.  They  made 
plenty  of  nice  wood,  and  were  pruned 
in  the  autumn  according  to  the  rule 
that  had  been  given  me  before.  In  the 
meantime  the  plantation  had  been 
pruned  as  well  as  we  could  prune 
such  a  confusion,  and  the  bearbine  had 
been  kept  in  check  by  the  use  of  the 
hoe,  and  so  in  due  time  winter  came 
again. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  be  impor- 
tant. Says  I,  "  Let's  make  a  bonfire 
of  the  old  currant-trees,  trench  the 
ground,  and  plant  my  young  trees  in 
place  of  them."  "Yes,"  says  dad, 
"and  go  without  currants  for  seven 
years."  "  Better  be  without  them 
for  ever,"  says  I,  "  than  have  such  a 
mess  as  that  quarter  is,  and  will 
always  be,  till  you  set  fire  to  it.  But 
my  trees  will  do  something  next 
year."  "Yes,"  says  dad,  "if  you 
leave  them  alone,  and  give  them  a 
mulch  of  dung,  they'll  make  some 
nice  wood."     1  saw  which  way  the  cat 


jumped,  and  thought  if  I  could  not 
succeed  by  arguing,  I  might  by  bor- 
ing, and  I  did  bore  till  I  got  permis- 
sion to  try  my  luck.  Down,  or  rather 
up,  came  the  old  trees ;  they  were 
soon  submitted  to  a  fiery  ordeal,  and 
succumbed  to  it.  The  ground  was 
trenched,  manured,  and  my  young 
trees  planted  in  their  stead.  But 
here's  the  rub:  they  produced  a  very 
fair  crop  the  next  season  ;  nothing,  of 
course,  like  the  supply  we  had  been 
used  to,  but  more  than  anybody  ex- 
pected ;  and  thus  I  learnt  my  second 
lesson — that  currant-trees  may  be  got 
into  fruit  quickly  from  cuttings  by 
taking  cuttings  of  wood  two  or  three 
years  old,  whereas  by  using  young 
wood  you  make  sure  of  waiting  much 
longer.  I  have  practised  this  system 
ever  since,  usiDg  wood  of  two,  three, 
or  four  years  old,  and  always  obtain- 
ing good  trees  thereby,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  moderate  crops  of  fruit  in 
the  second  season  of  the  growth  of 
the  trees. 

I  was  not  long  in  discovering  that 
red  and  white  currant-trees  pay  well 
for  fancy  culture  ;  and  at  the  present 
day  I  know  of  nothing  more  worthy 
of  attention  in  gardening  than  the 
production  of  handsome  standard  and 
pyramid  currant-trees.  I  knowseveral 
gardens  where  they  cannot  get  fruit 
from  bushes,  but  get  abundance  from 
standards.  To  make  a  standard,  you 
need  strong  young  shoots  for  cut- 
tings ;  these  are  disbudded  below  to 
within  four  buds  of  the  top.  You 
let  the  top  bud  go,  and  train  the  shoot 
upright ;  all  the  other  shoots  are 
pinched  in,  and  kept  very  short.  Five 
feet  is  a  good  height  at  which  to  form 
the  head,  and  the  only  direction  I 
need  give  for  it  is  to  advise  that  the 
three  or  four  shoots  which  are  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  head  are  to  be 
very  slightly  pruned  in  the  first  sea- 
son, the  object  at  that  stage  being  to 
get  wood,  and  not  fruit.  The  next 
year  these  will  produce  abundance  of 
side-shoots,  which  are  to  be  pinched 
back,  and  thenceforward  there  will 
be  abundanceoffruit,for  wherever  you 
pinch  to  two  or  three  leaves,  bunches 
of  blossom  buds  will  form,  and  in  due 
time  the  heads  will  be  hung  with  fruit 
all  round,  and  all  who  see  them  will 
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pronounce  them  as  handsome  as  they 
are  useful.  The  after-pruning  will 
consist  in  cutting  back,  first  to  pre- 
serve the  contour  and  a  rather  open 
centre,  and  secondly  to  secure  fruit. 
The  closer  you  prune  back  to  the 
junction  of  the  wood  of  the  year  with 
the  old  wood,  the  finer  and  the  fewer 
will  be  the  bunches. 

To  form  pyramids,  very  nearly 
the  same  treatment  will  be  necessary. 
Instead  of  taking  up  a  straight  stem, 
you  must  secure  plenty  of  wood  right 
and  left,  within  nine  inches  of  the 
ground,  and  trust  to  the  future  to 
carry  the  tree  higher.  Train  out  the 
first  shoots  by  means  of  a  few  stakes, 
and  at  the  winter  pruning  cut  them 
back  a  third  or  half  their  length,  and 
then  on  that  foundation  keep  adding 
with  every  season's  growth  another 
and  another  tier  of  branches,  and  in 
due  time  you  may  train  your  tree  to 
a  sharp  point,  from  whence  the  out- 
line will  extend  in  regular  oblique 
lines  to  the  ground.  If  you  do  not 
secure  the  lower  furniture  first,  you 
may  never  get  it  at  all.  That  is  always 
the  matter  of  first  importance  in 
forming  a  pyramid. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
my  old  friend  who  taught  me  how  to 
prune  currant-trees  was  no  horticul- 
tural prophet,  or  he  would  have  said, 
"  The  day's  coming  when  the  knife 
will  be  superseded  by  the  thumb  nail ; 
where  we  now  cut  and  get  one  bunch, 
posterity  will  pinch  and  get  two." 

To  keep  your  currant-bushes  close 
and  trim  and  fruitful,  you  will  find 
summer  pinching  a  hundred  times 
better  than  winter  pruning;  but  if 
the  pinching  has  not  been  done, 
follow  the  rule  to  cut  close  in 
all  the  red  and  white  kinds,  and 
moderately  shorten  the  shoots  of  the 
black  kinds,  taking  care  also  to  thin 
out,  by  cutting  to  the  base  all  the 
shoots  of  any  of  the  kinds  that  tend 
to  check  and  crowd  the  trees,  so  that 
they  may  have  fair  sunlight  all 
through,  and  produce  short,  stout 
wood,  instead  of  weak  watery  sprigs. 

The  selection  of  varieties  is  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance — of  far 
more  importance,  indeed,  than  the 
quality  of  the  soil — for  the  best  kinds 
are  as  accommodating   as   the  com- 


monest, in  regard  to  the  staple  in 
which  they  may  be  grown,  though  it 
need  not  be  said  that  a  good  soil  is 
better  than  a  bad  one. 

Let  us  then  take  the  three  kinds, 
beginning  with  the  Red.  In  this 
class  the  best  variety  known  is  Wil- 
mot's  Long  Bunched  Red,  which  gives 
bunches  of  great  length.  I  once 
grew  a  bunch  seven  inches  long — 
with  large  handsome  berries,  coloured 
a  fine  deep  red.  The  flavour  of  this 
currant  is  excellent.  It  is  sufficiently 
sweet  to  suit  most  palates,  and  suffi- 
ciently sour  to  be  described  as 
sprightly,  yet  it  is  not  so  acid  as  to 
cause  the  face  of  the  person  partaking 
of  it  to  screw  up  into  ridiculous  out- 
lines, as  must  happen  in  the  eating  of 
some  of  the  more  acid  kinds.  I  re- 
commend this  for  real  service  as 
combining  beauty  with  good  quality 
and  productiveness.  Next  in  point 
of  quality  stands  Raby  Castle,  which 
does  not  produce  such  large  bunches, 
but  the  berries  are  large,  the  colour 
is  beautiful,  the  flavour  more  acid 
than  the  Long  Bunched,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  later  and  hangs  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  variety.  The  tree 
is,  moreover,  highly  productive,  and 
may  be  grown  to  form  very  handsome 
standards.  As  there  are  not  many 
sorts  to  be  had,  all  who  care  to  make 
a  feature  of  currants,  whether  for  the 
kitchen  or  the  dessert,  or  both,  should 
take  all  the  good  ones  that  can  be 
had.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  two 
named  above  are  determined  on — and 
the  difference  between  them  is  not 
great,  the  further  selection  will  be  for 
particular  purposes.  Which,  then, 
is  the  best  variety  for  that  important 
domestic  operation,  jam-making  ?  I 
think  La  Fertile  will  bear  away  the 
palm  for  superiority  in  this  respect, 
but  those  fine  varieties  Cherry  and 
Champagne  make  excellent  jam  and 
jelly,  because  of  their  agreeable  acidity 
and  pulpiness.  La  Fertile  produces 
a  very  large  berry  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
and  it  is  the  most  fruitful  of  all  known 
varieties  that  possess  really  good 
qualities.  This,  too,  is  a  capital 
market  sort,  because  of  the  quantity 
and  the  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is 
thoroughly  hardy,  and  never  suffers 
from  spring  frosts.     Champagne  is  in 
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no  way  remarkable  for  size  of  bunch 
or  berry,  and  to  my  eye  its  colour  is 
rather  objectionable,  being  a  pale, 
pinky-red.  It  is  good,  however,  for 
its  productiveness  and  flavour,  being 
sprightly  acid,  and  will  suit  those  who 
consider  Red  Dutch  a  tame  dessert 
fruit ;  but  I  confess  I  abhor  the 
acidity  of  all  the  sprightly  kinds  of 
currants,  they  make  me  twist  my 
features  into  such  contortions  that  I 
suppose  if  I  were  being  hanged  I 
could  scarcely  do  better  or  worse. 
Another  capital  sort  for  all  culinary 
purposes  is  Houghton  Castle,  which 
bears  prodigiously,  and  comes  late, 
like  the  Long  Bunched,  but  in  no 
respect  resembles  that  noble  variety 
either  in  size  of  bunch  or  berry.  All 
points  considered,  I  think  we  must 
come  back  to  La  Fertile  as  the  best 
for  every  culinary  purpose,  and  also 
for  market. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  select  varieties  of  fruits 
so  as  to  secure  from  each  group  as 
long  a  season  of  supply  as  possible. 
To  do  this,  we  want  early,  mid-season, 
and  late  sorts.  The  earliest  currant 
I  know  of  is  La  Hative,  a  very  ex- 
cellent continental  variety,  which  is 
usually  ripe  before  any  of  the  mid- 
season  kinds  begin  to  colour.  It  is  a 
most  excellent  variety,  fit  for  any  pur- 
pose, but  rather  tender  in  constitution, 
and  hence  should  have  a  sheltered 
position.  Grow  it  on  a  wall  or 
boarded  fence ;  this  will  secure  it 
shelter,  and  promote  its  early  pro- 
duction to  the  utmost.  Another  good 
early  kind  is  Cherry,  which  succeeds 
La  Hative,  and  is  the  largest  red 
currant  known,  but  unfortunately  the 
bunches  are  short.  "When  thoroughly 
well  grown,  the  berries  of  this  variety 
are  like  cherries,  and  for  exhibition 
purposes  are  invaluable.  It  is,  more- 
over, very  good  in  quality,  and  has  an 
agreeable  acidity  of  a  very  sprightly 
kind  ;  it  is  a  refreshing  fruit,  yet  not 
so  sour  as  to  cause  one  to  shudder. 
For  mid-season  supply,  there  is  no-  | 
thing  to  beat  Red  Dutch ;  it  can 
always  be  depended  on  for  a  fair 
crop ;  the  bunches  are  small,  the 
berries  of  fair  average  size,  a  fine 
deep  red  colour,  and  the  flavour  is 
sweet,  rich,  and  will  suit  any  palate. 


La  Versailles  is  more  prolific,  and 
comes  in  at  the  same  time  ;  the  berries 
are  large  and  handsome,  but  it  does 
not  equal  Red  Dutch  in  flavour, 
though  it  is  good,  and  far  surpasses 
in  every  quality  the  common  red  of 
cottage  gardens.  The  three  varieties  of 
Knight's  currauts— namely,  Knight's 
Early  Red,  Knight's  Large  Red,  and 
Knight's  Sweet  Red,  are  in  my 
opinion  comparatively  worthless.  Mr. 
Rivers  describes  Knight's  Early  as 
"  early  and  very  good,"  and  if  we  had 
to  choose  between  this  and  the  com- 
mon, we  would  take  the  first  in 
preference  to  the  second.  But  while 
such  early  sorts  as  La  Hative  and 
Cherry  are  obtainable,  we  can  do 
without  it,  for  it  has  no  special  merit 
of  flavour,  or  beauty,  or  productive- 
ness to  recommend  it.  Something 
similar  may  be  said  of  the  other  two, 
except  that  Knight's  Large  is  large, 
but  so  are  others  that  are  of  better 
quality. 

You  see  that  it  has  happened  here 
that  the  latest  sorts  were  put  first, 
but  that  was  because  they  happen  to 
be  the  best,  and  I  was  aiming  at  the 
best  at  the  first  start,  before  thinking 
of  seasons  and  successions.  But  if 
we  come  back  to  late  kinds,  it  is  only 
needful  to  say  that  Houghton  Castle 
and  Raby  Castle  will  take  their  proper 
place  to  lengthen  out  the  season  to 
the  very  latest.  A  few  trees  of  these 
two  kinds  should  be  planted  in  the 
coldest  position  you  have,  so  as  to 
make  the  most  of  their  procrasti- 
nating tendencies.  I  shall  only  say, 
to  wind  up  this  paragraph,  that  all 
wise  'gardeners  who  read  this  maga- 
zine— and  all  wise  gardeners  do  read 
it — will  begin  at  once  to  secure  a  few 
good  varieties  of  red  currants  to  take 
the  place  in  due  time  of  all  the  trees 
of  common  red  to  be  found  in  their 
gardens.  When  the  better  kinds 
begin  to  bear,  take  up  all  the  common, 
and  either  give  them  away  or  burn 
them.  Do  the  thing  well,  and  you 
will  never  repent ;  nay,  ycu  will  often 
call  to  mind  thi3  word  of  advice, 
especially  when  paid  by  extra  prize- 
money,  and  enjoying  extra  popularity 
through  showing  the  best  red  currants 
at  the  local  exhibition  of  fruits  and 
and  flowers. 
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Of  white  currants,  there  are  very- 
many  according  to  the  names  which 
exist,  and  there  may  be  many  without 
names.  "Who  knows  ?  To  assert  a 
negative  is  almost  as  dangerous  as 
attempting  to  prove  one.  But  for  an 
affirmative  I  can  say  that  I  never  saw 
but  one  kind,  and  that  is  White 
Dutch.  For  instance,  Jeeves's  White 
is  White  Dutch;  Morgan's  White  is 
White  Dutch  ;  New  White  Dutch  is 
White  Dutch ;  White  Grape  is  White 
Dutch ;  White  Leghorn  is  White 
Dutch  ;  Humber's  "White  is  White 
Dutch.  Confound  those  fellows  who 
tack  their  own  names  to  things  that 
they  had  no  hand  in  originating.  It 
is  worse  than  if  they  carved  their 
names  on  oak-trees  and  churchyard 
palings,  and  is  of  the  same  type  of 
trickery  as  that  of  the  seedsmen  who 
call  Emperor  Pea  Smith's  Light- 
ning, Brown's  Instantaneous,  Jones's 
Champion,  and  Robinson's  Hasty,  in 
order  to  make  a  little  local  fame,  and 
at  the  same  time  get  an  extra  sixpence 
or  a  shilling  a  quart.  The  large 
bunches  of  white  currants  you  see  at 
Covent  Garden  are  White  Dutch,  and 
the  reason  why  they  are  so  large  is 
because  they  come  from  the  rich  soils 
of  Fulham  and  Bermondsey,  where 
the  trees  are  pruned  in  winter  to  mere 
stumps,  every  young  shoot  being  cut 
back  to  about  two  inches.  Do  the 
same,  and  you  will  have  similar  re- 
sults, and  that  is  the  only  way  to  win 
at  exhibitions,  and  at  home  to  secure 
the  good  favour  of  the  ladies,  with 
whom,  by  the  by,  white  currants  are 
always  in  good  favour. 

As  for  black  currants,  the  same 
condemnation  must  be  passed  on  the 
common  kind  as  the  common  red  de- 
serves and  has  had.  Turn  it  out,  and 
do  better.  As  a  conscientious  man,  I 
cannot  help  remarking  that  I  am  like 
the  free  and  easy  parson  who  said, 
"Don't  do  as  I  do,  but  do  as  I  tell 


you."  I  have  in  one  part  of  my  gar- 
den a  dividing  fence  much  over- 
shadowed with  trees.  It  is  a  spot 
where  ornamental  trees  would  be  lost, 
even  if  the  shade  did  not  prove  fatal 
to  them.  There  I  have  a  grand  row 
of  black  currants  of  the  common  sort — 
fine  old  long-legged  trees  that  are  tied 
in  to  stout  galvanized  wire,  and  the 
produce  is  so  acceptable  for  jam  that 
it  will  be  a  long  time  I  expect  ere  I 
sweep  them  away,  and  put  better 
kinds  in  their  stead.  In  fact,  the 
common  black  is  very  good,  but  there 
are  two  that  beat  it,  and  those  two 
you  ought  to  have.  The  best  of  the 
two  is  Ogden's  Black  ;  it  surpasses 
common  black  in  every  way,  and  is 
quite  as  hardy ;  it  produces  finer 
bunches  and  finer  berries,  and  has  a 
fine  rich  flavour,  most  acceptable  in 
that  best  of  invalid's  delicacies,  black 
currant  jam,  which  possibly  many 
folks  who  are  not  invalids  can  relish 
in  a  tart  or  on  a  biscuit  with  a  glass 
of  good  brown  sherry.  Black  Naples 
is  finer  still  every  way,  but  not  so 
hardy  ;  so  those  who  live  in  very  cold 
places  must  not  depend  upon  it  till 
they  have  given  it  a  fair  trial.  It  is 
a  fine  large  berry,  rich  and  juicy, 
better  flavoured  than  any  other  of  its 
class,  and  if  grown  in  rich  moist  soil 
— black  currants  require  a  rich  moist 
soil ;  drainage  is  almost  of  no  con- 
sequence— the  berries  come  of  im- 
mense size,  and  resemble  the  little 
black  cherries  (merries)  that  are  so 
much  esteemed  by  snug  people  for 
preparing  that  estimable  liqueur 
known  as  cherry  gin.  It  is  very  odd 
that  with  such  fine  sorts  to  choose 
from,  people  should  be  so  quietly  con- 
tent with  sorts  that  are  comparatively 
worthless  ;  yet  so  it  is,  and  the  day 
is  yet  to  come  when  currants  will  be 
as  properly  cared  for  as  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, and  grapes.  S.  H. 


FOKMATION  OF  A  PEACH  BOEDEK 


A  peach  border,  to  be  well  made, 
should  be  constructed  on  the  follow- 
ing plan :  let  all  the  earth  be  taken 
out  two  feet  deep  next  the  wall,  and 


two  feet  six  inches  at  the  outside  width 
of  the  border ;  this  extra  six  inches 
along  the  front  is  necessary  to  secure 
a  proper  fall  for  the  water,  and  some 
N  2 
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care  is  requisite  to  get  the  gradual 
fall  from  back  to  front.  I  have  no 
faith  in  wide  borders ;  ten  feet  is 
ample,  as  it  is  far  better  to  have  a 
narrow  border  well  done  than  one 
twice  the  desired  width  imperfectly 
completed.  The  earth  being  taken 
out,  the  border  is  then  fit  for  con- 
creting. It  is  best  to  employ  brick- 
layers for  the  purpose,  as  they  are 
more  fit  for  the  work,  and  a  couple 
of  men  will  do  a  good  space  in  a  day 
if  the  materials  are  close  at  hand.  If 
the  weather  is  fine,  the  part  they  do 
one  day  will  be  fit  for  the  gardener's 
use  the  next.  A  small  drain-pipe 
should  then  be  laid  along  the  front, 
with  a  proper  outlet ;  and  if  a  four- 
inch  wall  is  run  along  the  front  so  as 
to  completely  confine  the  roots,  so 
much  the  better.  A  covering  of  five 
or  six  inches  of  stones  or  brickbats  is 
the  next  essential  to  secure  a  good 
drainage  ;  upon  this  place  a  covering 
of  rough  turves,  or  any  other  loose 
material,  and  the  border  is  then  fit 
for  the  soil,  and  the  best  soil  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  mellow  loam  from 
the  top  spit  of  a  pasture  field  turned 
up  into  moderate  sized  heaps  during 
summer  for  a  month  or  two.  Divide 
the  spits  into  two  before  they  are 


placed  in  the  border.  If  the  loam 
should  be  the  least  stiff,  mix  with  it 
old  mortar  and  brick  rubbish,  or  any 
other  coarse  material.  Rather  than 
omit  this,  I  would  use  very  coarse 
cinder-ashes,  or  indeed  anything  that 
would  help  to  keep  the  soil  open  and 
porous,  for  it  is  surprising  after  a  few 
years  how  close  and  impenetrable  to 
root  action  soils  of  this  description 
will  sometimes  become.  But  for  the 
peach  and  nectarine  avoid  the  use  of 
strong  manure,  as  it  creates  a  gross 
succulent  growth.  It  is  better  to 
supply  this  as  a  mulching  if  at  any 
time  the  trees  are  found  to  be  weak. 
A  little  coarse  leaf-mould  may  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  at  the  time  of 
making  the  border,  if  thought  desir- 
able, but  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
border  should  be  raised  a  few  inches 
above  the  ground  level,  and  should 
incline  gently  to  the  front.  Avoid  if 
possible  all  future  cropping  of  the 
border  with  vegetables,  or  indeed 
anything,  as  it  robs  the  wall  trees  of 
their  rightful  sustenance,  and  no 
amount  of  manuring  will  make  up 
for  loss  to  the  trees  of  the  nourish- 
ment they  should  obtain  from  the 
unmanured  soil.  J.  C.  C. 


OLD  GERANIUMS. 


A  Plant  measuring  twenty  inches 
across  is  of  course  worth  as  much 
more  than  one  that  will  measure 
only  six  inches  when  put  out  in 
May  next,  as  the  difference  in  their 
respective  circumferences,  which  is 
not  as  the  difference  between  six  and 
twenty,  but  by  another  measure  alto- 
gether. But,  omitting  from  the 
reckoning  superficial  measurement — 
that  is  to  say,  leafage  and  trusses  to 
cover  the  ground — you  have  in  an 
old  geranium  a  hard,  ripe,  robust 
base,  capable  of  throwing  out  abun- 
dance of  roots  one  way,  and  of  shoots 
the  other  way,  and,  in  addition,  a 
harder  constitution,  so  that  old  plants 
may  be  put  out  sooner  than  young 


ones,  and  go  away  at  once  to  bloom, 
because  the  ripe  wood  which  pro- 
duces bloom  is  already  formed  in 
plenty,  and  perfected  by  the  growth 
of  previous  seasons.  What  would 
the  exhibitors  of  scarlets  do  without 
their  fine  old  stumps,  that,  like  good 
wine,  improve  by  keeping?  How 
should  we  get  up  pyramids  of  gera- 
niums— which  may  be  better  seen  at 
Regent's  Park  Botanic  Gardens  than 
anywhere  else  near  London — without 
ripe  stools  of  seven  to  twenty  years' 
growth  ?  How  should  we  ever  get 
up  grand  beds  of  scarlets  without  a 
due  proportion  of  aged  giants  for  the 
centres,  and  younger  stuff  to  fill  in 
rouud  them  ? 
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Phases  of  the  Moon. — Full,  2nd,  6h.  44m.  after. ;  Last  Quarter,  lOtli,  Oh.  13m. 
morn.;  New,  18th,  4h.  45m.  morn.;  First  Quarter,  25th,  Oh.  31m.  after.;  Full 
Jan.  1,  1866,  6h.  48m.  morn.  ' 

Averages  fob  the  Month. — Bar.  29-944.  Therm,  max.  45",  min.  36%  mean 
43\  Rain,  1"S  inches.  Prevailing  winds  S.S.E.  and  W.S.  Weather  changeable, 
frosts  of  short  duration  and  not  frequent ;  damps  prevail  with  the  wind  SW. 


Sun 
rises. 


Sun 

sets. 


8  8 
8  9 
8     9 


Weather  near 

London,  1864. 

Rain. 

■     Barom. 

Therm. 

3019  3006 

52 

24 

38-0 

•00 

3033  3032 

49 

25 

37-0 

•02 

3029  3027 

51 

42 

46-5 

•02 

3026  30-22 

54 

43 

48-5 

•oo 

3008  29-91 

58 

40 

49-0 

•00 

29-97  2993 

54 

39 

46-5 

•oo 

2987  29-72 

54 

40 

47-0 

•02 

29-64  29-56 

56 

25 

40-5 

•06 

29-81  2973 

54 

32 

43-0 

•oo 

2981  29-77 

48 

26 

37-0 

■oo 

2971  29-57 

55 

40 

47-5 

•oo 

2950  29-44 

50 

25 

375 

•02 

29 '54  29-48 

47 

36 

41-5 

•02 

29-75  29-71 

42 

33 

375 

•oo 

2978  29-65 

37 

31 

340 

•oo 

2983  29-68 

34 

21 

27-5 

•oo 

2979  29-73 

30 

10 

200 

•oo 

2979  29-76 

37 

18 

27-5 

•oo 

29-86  29-82 

48 

28 

380 

•oo 

29'88  29-77 

43 

36 

39-5 

•10 

29-97  2992 

44 

33 

385 

•oo 

30-24  30-12 

36 

28 

320 

■oo 

3035  3021 

34 

24 

29-0 

•oo 

30-49  30-46 

34 

29 

31-5 

•oo 

30  41  30  31 

35 

30 

320 

•oo 

3032  3027 

36 

22 

290 

•oo 

30-26  30-23 

40 

24 

320 

•oo 

30-34  3024 

47 

36 

415 

•00 

3033  3016 

44 

36 

400 

•oo 

2996  29-83 

42 

24 

330 

•oo 

29-83  29-70 

44 

28 

36  0 

•08 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  in  Flower. 


Aconitum  autumnale. 
Cacaliahastuta. 
Polemonium  Richardsoni. 
Boltonia  asteroidea. 
Campanula  colorata. 
Campanula  Barrelieri. 
Boltonia  glastifolia. 
Chrysanthemum  tripartitum. 
Malva  lateritia. 
Pinguicula  orchidoides. 
Bupthalum  salicifolium. 
Oenothera  serotina. 
Chrysocoma  virgata. 
Lobelia  syphilitica. 
Aster  cornifolius. 
Collinsonia  anisata. 
Aster  blandus. 
Echinacea  serotina.  • 
Coreopsis  ferulaefolia. 
Aster  serotinus. 
Aster  patens. 
Eupatoriuin  truncatum. 
Aster  radula. 
Liatris  elegans. 
Inula  Vaillantii. 
Hibiscus  incanus. 
Helenium  autumnale. 
Galium  capillipes. 
Canila  coccinea. 
Canila  Mariana. 
Corydalis  pceonia3folia. 


Probable  Weather  for  December,  1865. — The  forecast  for  the  last  month 
has  been  fulfilled  in  every  detail,  and  we  have  good  average  weather  with  the  usual 
amount  of  fog,  frost,  storm,  and  rain.  Nest  month  is  likely  to  be  mild  throughout, 
with  no  frost  till  after  Christmas.  From  1st  to  10th  damp  and  warm  ;  wind  S.W.  to 
N.W.  ;  11th  to  18th  changeable,  with  showers  ;  gale3  and  occasional  outbursts  of 
sunshine.  19th  to  end  temperature  low  ;  occasional  fog ;  wind  N.W.  to  N.E  ;  agree- 
able weather  prevailing. 
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THE  GARDEN  GUIDE  FOR  DECEMBER, 


Kitchen  Garden. — Make  p^ntatiors 
of  rhubarb,  seakale,  asparagus,  and  horse- 
radish. Roots  of  dandelion,  packed  to- 
gether in  leaf-mould,  and  put  into  gentle 
heat,  will  furnish  a  delicate  salad  in  five  or 
six  weeks.  Pascall's  seakale  pots  are  best 
for  the  purpose.  Keep  dung  and  all  soluble 
matters  under  cover.  Turn  over  manures, 
and  put  aside  in  heaps  to  be  frozen,  rotted 
leaves,  and  other  material  suitable  for 
potting,  and  when  well  sweetened 
and  pulverized,  remove  to  bins  in  the 
potting-shed  to  keep  dry  for  use.  Get 
sticks  and  stakes  tied  up  in  bundles  ready 
for  use;  wheel  turf  and  weeds  to  the  muck- 
pit  ;  get  pots  washed  and  sorted  over,  and 
crocks  shifted  into  sizes  for  the  potting- 
bench. 

FnriT  Garden. — Let  nothing  lie  in  by 
the  heels  an  hour  longer  than  can  be 
helped.  Bush  fruits  properly  taken  up 
and  properly  planted  ought  not  to  miss  the 
move  in  the  slightest  degi-ee,  but  you  are 
sure  to  lose  a  whole  season  if  they  lie  about 
waiting  to  be  planted.  Root-prune  anj' 
trees  that  grow  too  luxuriantly  to  bear 
well.  Lay  boards  in  a  slope  over  vine 
borders,  to  shelter  them  from  excessive 
cold    rains.      Unnaillj  from   the    walls   the 


younger  shoots  of  tender  wall-trees,  to  pre- 
vent premature  breaking.  Strawberry- 
beds  may  be  made  this  month,  but  there  is 
no  certainty  of  a  crop  if  left  so  late. 

Flower  Garden. — Keep  everything 
as  tidy  as  possible.  If  any  bulbs  remain 
out  of  the  gi-ound,  get  them  in  without  de- 
lay. Take  up  tea-roses,  and  lny  them  in 
by  the  heels  in  a  shed  out  of  reach  of  frost. 
Cut  down  fuchsias  that  are  to  remain 
out  all  the  winter,  and  cover  their  roots 
with  coal-ashes.  Pansies,  pinks,  and  other 
choice  things  in  open  beds,  should  have 
a  little  litter  sprinkled  over  them  in  frosty 
weather,  or  be  protected  with  canvas  on 
hoops.  Tulips  protect  in  the  same  way. 
Keep  auriculas  and  other  plants  in  frames 
moderately  dry,  and  free  of  dead  leaves. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove. — Vines  that 
are  forwai-d  will  want  frequent  attention 
and  a  very  regular  heat.  Ericas  must 
have  air  at  every  opportunity,  and  if 
brought  in  with  flowering  shrubs  to  be 
forced,  must  be  very  gently  stimulated,  as 
they  are  impatient  of  heat.  Soft-wooded 
plants  must  have  fire-heat  during  foggy 
weather  as  well  as  during  frost.  Green- 
house 40°  to  45°.  Vines  started,  60°  by 
I  day. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hyacinths  in  Flower. — H.  W.  C. — 
There  is  no  occasion  to  change  the  water 
in  hyacinth  glasses  unless  it  become  of- 
fensive, which  is  rarely  the  case.  Some 
people  put  a  small  piece  of  charcoal  into 
each  glats  to  prevent  this  occurring. 
But  the  glasses  must  be  filled  up  occa- 
sionally to  make  good  what  is  lost  by 
evaporation.  As  to  the  "  nutritive  pro- 
perties of  the  waters,"  they  are  so  trivial 
as  to  be  unworthy  of  consideration.  The 
fact  is,  the  bulbs  obtain  nothing  but 
water  for  their  sustenance  when  grown 
in  glasses,  hence  their  exhausted  condi- 
tion when  the  blocm  is  over,  and  usually 
their  worthlessness.  The  reason  why 
peaches  and  apricots  are  not  usually 
grown  in  the  same  way  as  gooseberries 
and  currants,  is  that  many  of  the  most 
esteemed  varieties  are  too  tender  in  con- 
stitution and  in  general  other  fruit  pro- 
duced is  neither  so  large  nor  so  well 
flavoured  as  that  grown  on  walls.  See 
reply  to  another  correspondent  on  this 
subject. 

Pevches   and    Apricots    as    Bushes. — 


In  your  warm  Surrey  climate  you  may 
plant  a  lot  of  bush  trees  of  peaches  and 
apricots  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  those  fruits  in  good  season ; 
you  must  not  expect  much  in  bad  sea- 
sons. Your  best  plan  would  be  to  send  to 
a  first-class  nursery,  to  make  sure  of  get- 
ting the  varieties  true;  say,  for  example, 
Messrs.  Lane,  of  Berkbampstead,  or 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  of  Cheshnnt.  Or- 
der untrained  dwarfs  or  maiden  dwarfs, 
and  state  for  what  purpose  they  are  re- 
quired. The  following  are  the  varieties 
most  likely  to  succeed  of  peaches — 
]S"oblesse,  Acton  Scott,  Early  Victoria, 
Early  York,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Malta, 
Gulden  Rathripe,  Royal  George,  Galande. 
Of  nectarines:  Hardwicke,  Hunt's 
Tawny,  Balgowan,  Bowden,  Downton, 
Riders's  Orange,  Early  Newington,  Im- 
peratrice. — Brentingby. — The  only  way 
to  deal  with  the  case  is  to  pick  off  the 
leaves  as  soon  as  the  pest  appears,  and 
burn  them;  there  is  no  known  preven- 
tive and  no  known  cure. 
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